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ORDERS OF REFERENCE. 


House or Commons, 
Otrawa, September 18, 1919. 


Resolved,—That Bill No. 10, An Act to amend the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment Act, and the Orders in Council relating to the work of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, laid on the Table of the House on Tuesday, 
16th day of September, be referred to a Special Committee composed of Messrs. Calder, 
Arthurs, Beland, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, 
Kennedy, Lang, McLean (Royal), Nesbitt, Pardee, Power, Tremain, Tweedie and 
White (Victoria), for consideration thereof, and of all matters pertaining thereto, 
with power to call for persons, papers and records, to examine witnesses under oath, 
and to report from time to time, and that Rule 11 be suspended. 


Attest, 
We Bb NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


Ordered —That the name of Mr. Morphy be added to the said Committee. 


Attest, 
; ®. |. NORTHRUP, 


Clerk of the House. 


‘ : = Fripay, September 19, 1919. 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be granted leave to have their proceedings 
- and such evidence as may be taken by them from time to time printed from day to 
_ day for the use of the Committee, and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto; 
and that the said Committee be given leave to sit while the House is in session. 
‘Attest, 
W. E NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 
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Ordered: That the name of Ly McGregor be substituted for that of Mr. Tremain | E 

on the said Committee. s 
Attest. W.. B. NORTHRUP, 

Clerk, House of Commons. 


Monpay, September 29, 1919. 


Ordered: Thiat the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from eleven to eight 
members. * 


Attest. W. BY NORTHRUP; 
Clerk, House of Commons. 


Monpay, September 29, 1919. 


Ordered: That the following proposed motion be referred to the said Committee :— 

Mr. Fripp moved, That in the opinion of this House, all persons who have served 
overseas in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, including British Reservists from 
Canada, are entitled to be placed in as good circumstances financially as before enlist- 
ment by being (a) restored to their former positions by their employers; (0) appointed : 
to all positions in the outside and inside branches of the Civil Service of Canada if 
possessed of the necessary qualifications without passing any academic examinations 
and in priority to all other applicants; and (c) given an annuity for a limited period — 
sufficient to augment their present earning capacity reduced by disability arising from 
such service, to equal the amount earned at the time of enlistment. And further, that 
the necessary legislation to provide for the purposes of this resolution be passed at this 


session. 


Attest. W..B. NORTH EREE. : 
Clerk, House of Commons. 


Pn 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


FIRST REPORT. 


Frmay, September 19, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, An Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act, beg leave to present the following as their 
First Report :— 

Your Committee recommend that they be granted leave to have their proceedings 
and such evidence as may be taken by them from time to time, printed from day to 
day for the use of the Committee, and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto. 

Your Committee also recommend that they be given leave to sit while the House 
is im session. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

ie Ae Ad DR 


Chairman. 


SECOND REPORT. 


Monpay, September 29, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, An Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act, beg leave to present the following as their 
Second Report :— 

Your Committee recommend that their quorum be reduced from eleven (11) to 
eight (8) Members. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


J. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. 


THIRD REPORT. 


WenpNEspAY, October 22, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, An Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act, beg leave to present the following as their 


__, Third Report :— 


Your Committee, in accordance with a resolution adopted at their morning ses- 
sion on Tuesday, 21st of October, recommend that 3,000 extra copies in English, 
and 1,000 copies in French, of their final report, be printed for distribution, and that 
Rule 74 relating thereto be suspended. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


J. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. 
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FOURTH AND FINAL REPORT 


Fripay, October 31, 1919. 


The Special Committee to whom were referred Bill*No. 10, An Act to amend the 
Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment Act, also the Orders in Council relating 
~ to the work of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and the Resolution 
proposed by Mr. Fripp, on Monday, 29th September,. relating to all persons who have 
served in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, including British Reservists from 
Canada, ete., beg to present the following as their Fourth and Final Report. 


PART,.1: 
THE REFERENCE, ETC. 


Your Committee pursuant to the Resolution passed by the House on the 18th 
September, 1919, appointing Messrs. Calder, Arthurs, Béland, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, 
Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, McLean (Royal), Morphy, 
Nesbitt, Pardee, Power, Tremain, Tweedie and White (Victoria), a Special Committee 
for the consideration of Bill No. 10, An Act to amend the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment Act, met on Friday, the 19th of September, 1919, for organiza- 
tion purposes, at which meeting the Honourable Mr. Calder was elected Chairman, 
and Mr. V. Cloutier, as Secretary of the Committee. Subsequently, the name of Mr. 
McGregor, by resolution of the House, was substituted for that of Mr. Tremain, who 
was unable to act on the Committee. 

Your Committee at once proceeded to the consideration of their powers under the 
Resolution, which reads as follows :— 


“Orrawa, September 18, 1919. 


“Resolved.—That Bill No 10, An Act to amend the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment Act, and the Orders in Council relating to the work 
of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, laid on the Table of 
the House on Tuesday, 16th September, be referred to a Special Committee 
composed of Messrs. Calder, Arthurs, Béland, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, Clark 
(Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, McLean (Royal), Nesbitt, 
Pardee, Power, Tremain, Tweedie and White (Victoria), for consideration 
thereof, and of all matters pertaining thereto, with power to call for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses under oath, and to report from time to 
time, and that Rule 11, be suspended.” 


Your Committee concluded that the Order of Reference enabled them to consider 

and investigate any matter having a bearing on the re-establishment in civil life of 
ex-members of the Forces, including the question of gratuities, housing, financial 
- assistance, ete—(See pages 152-153). 
In addition to the consideration of Bill No. 10, your Committee gave attention 
to the Resolution of Mr. Fripp, M.P., referred to your Committee on the 29th Septem- 
ber, 1919, and to the Resolution of Mr. H. M. Mowat, M-P., on the subject of housing, 
__ which Resolutions are quoted herewith :— 
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“My. Fripp moved, That in the opinion of this House, all persons who have 
served overseas in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, including British Reser- 
vists from Canada, are entitled to be placed in as good circumstances financially 
as before enlistment by being (a) restored to their former positions by their em- 
ployers; (b) appointed to all positions in the outside and inside branches of the 
Civil Service of Canada if possessed of the necessary qualifications without pass- 
ing any academic examinations and in priority to all other applicants; and (c) 
given an annuity for a limited period sufficient to augment their present earning 
capacity reduced by disability arising from such service, to equal the amount 
earned at the time of enlistment. And further, that the necessary legislation to 
provide for the purposes of this resolution be passed at this session.” 

“Mr. H. M. Mowat (Parkdale) moved: 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to assist repatriation 
and civil re-establishment by advancing moneys to provide houses; that these 
houses should be erected in model townsites or garden cities, one in each prov- 
ince; that land sufficient for market gardening should go with each house; that 
occupants should be encouraged to buy their holdings by payments extended 
over twenty years; and that the properties be so constructed that the owners 
can work at home with electrical power.” 


Your Committee also took into account the legislation of the last Session con- 
stituting the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and the various Orders 
in Council passed under the War Measures Act relating to re-establishment. 


PART II. 
SITTINGS. WITNESSES, ETC. 


Your Committee held upwards of forty sessions, commencing on Friday, the 19th 
of September, and the total number of witnesses called was sixty-nine, of whom sixty- 
eight were sworn and gave evidence before the Committee. Your Committee submit 
herewith the names of the witnesses and the organizations which they represented: 


The Great War Veterans’ Association: 
Edgar Bowker, Calgary. 
J. V. Conroy, Toronto. 
C. G. MacNeil, Ottawa. 
Dr. W. D. Tait, Ottawa. 
Geo. W. Waistell, Calgary. 
Dr. C. E. Wilson, Toronto. 
David Loughnan, Editor of the Veteran, Ottawa. 


The Army and Navy Veterans: 
E. Browne-Wilkinson, Winnipeg. 


The Grand Army of Canada: 
W. E. Collier, Montreal. 
A. Jasienski, Montreal. : : x 
J. M. Marsh, Toronto. 


The Imperial Veterans in Canada: 
Major P. F. Scharschmidt, Vancouver, B.C. 
Captain ©. G. F. Wheeler, Winnipeg. 


The United Veterans’ League: ; 
J. Harry Flynn, Toronto. 1 Jame 
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The Imperial Reservists: 
A. ai Peart, Hamilton. 


The Air Service Association: 
James Irving Greig, Vancouver, B.C. 


The Dominion Naval League: 
G. B. Jackson, Toronto. 
A. C. Turner, Toronto. 


The Soldiers’ Wives League: 
Mrs. Mary Rishworth, Ottawa. 


The “ Originals.” 
Colonel A. T. Hunter, Toronto. 


Witnesses who peed Overseas Mechanics and Munition Workers, were Lt- 
Col. R. C. Cooper, M.P., David Kirkwood, and Christopher Cropley, all of Vancouver. 


Sir Thomas White, ex-Minister of Finance, gave evidence regarding the Financial 
situation of Canada. 


Witnesses who represented other organizations— 


University Students and Graduates: 
Sir Robert Falconer, of Toronto University, who represented the Universities of 
Canada. 
Dr. Edmund E. King, of Toronto, representing the College of Physicians ana 
Surgeons of Ontario, and was accompanied by Drs. Aikins, Emmerson, 


Griffin and Argue. 


Vocational Students Associations: 
Frank Turner, Ottawa, Vocational Student. 
R. C. Pritchard, Ottawa, &c., (Grievance). 


Industrial Establishments where returned soldiers are trained: 
Wn. C. Ellis, Toronto, P. W. Ellis & Co. 
Geo. M. Wilson, Motor Power Shops, G.T.R., Montreal. 
R. W. Gifford, Toronto, Massey-Harris Co. 
C. Kyle, Montreal, Angus Shops, C.P.R. 
C. J. McDonald, Toronto, McDonald’s Garage. 
R. F. Reid, Toronto, Consolidated Optical Co. 
F. J. Downs, Toronto, Toronto Carpet Co. 
VY. A. Smith, Toronto, Mable Todd Co. 
J. N. Gaudion, Montreal, Chief Industrial Surveyor. 


Housing and Model Villages: 
Mr. H. M. Mowat, M.P. 


President of the Trades and Labour Congress : 
Mr. Tom Moore, Toronto. 


Representing Land Settlement near cities to promote market gardeniny. 
Mr. Noulan Cauchon, Ottawa. 


In addition to the large number of witnesses heard before the Committee a vast 
volume of correspondence dealing with a wide range of subjects was received and was 
considered by your Committee. 

Application was made on behalf of the G.W.V.A. that they be granted permis- 
‘sion to be represented by Counsel. Your Committee being desirous of a thorough 
Part II.] 
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enquiry and that every opportunity be given ex-members of the Forces to present their 
views, accepted the nomination of the G.W.V.A. that Mr. C. G. MacNeil, their Dominion 
Secretary-Treasurer, be heard as Counsel and be given permission to put questions to 
witnesses. 

Tn order to acquaint the members of the Committee with the activities of the vari- 
ous Government agencies dealing with re-establishment matters, the following repre- 
sentatives of Departments, Commissions and Boards were summoned before the Com- 
mittee :— : 


Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment: 
F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister. 
Major L. L. Anthes, Director, Information and Service Branch. 
N. F. Parkinson, Director of Vocational Training. 
Colonel E. G. Davis, Director of Medical Services. - 
R. 8. Kennedy, District Vocational Officer, Ottawa. 
Major G. L. Drew, Vocational Director for Ontario. 
G. G. Mills, Vocational Officer for Quebec. 
H. W. Steele, Instructor in Motor Mechanics, Montreal. 
John Wm. Bizley, Vocational Instructor, Orthopaedic Hospital, Toronto. 
T. A. Stevenson, Assistant Director, Information and Service Branch. 
H. Young, J. D. Anderson, S..T. J. Fryer, Vocational Officers, Toronto. 


Soldier Settlement Board: 
W. J. Black, Chairman. 
E. J. Ashton, Commissioner. 
S. Maber, Secretary. 
Captain G. M. Dix, Agricultural Branch. 
Mrs. Jean Muldrew, Director of Home Service Branch. 


Finance Department: 
T. C. Boville, Deputy Minister. 
R. W. Breadner, Commissioner of Taxation. 


Labour Department: 
Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour. 
Bryce M. Stewart, Director of Employment Service. 


Militia Department: 
T. O. Cox, Assistant Director Pay Services. 
Major Brown, Records Branch. 
Captain Talbot, Officer i/e Returns. 


Department of Immigration and Colonization: 
F. C. Blair, Secretary. 


Department of the Naval Service: 
L. J. Beausoleil, Chief Accountant. 


Canadian Patriotic Fund: 
P. H. Morris, National Executive Secretary. 


Board of Pension Commissioners : 
Col. J. W. Margeson, Commissioner. 


From the above mentioned officials details of the work of their 
secured and the representatives of ex-soldier organizations were gi 
to obtain such information as they desired. 


organizations were 
ven an opportunity 
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SUMMARY OF RE-ESTABLISHMENT WORK CARRIED ON BY THE 
SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT AS SHOWN BY 
THE EVIDENCE. 


1. General Statement as to Problem Confronting Canada. 


Canada’s Army numbered about 595,441. Our total male population under 45 
years of age at the outbreak of the war was but 3,700,000, so that it will be readily seen 
that our national economic life was rather seriously upset by the withdrawal of about 
1 in every 6 of what might be estimated the effective male population. To meet the 
new situation many readjustments were made, and when faced with the problem of 
re-establishment of ex-members of the Canadian Forces, the conditions so created had 
again to be readjusted. 

The growth of the munitions industry, the expansion of business, the building 
up of a large army of war workers, the scarcity of labour and of raw materials, the 
shifting of markets, the rise in prices, the rise in wages, government control of raw 
materials and exports, the inflation of currency and the increase in national debt were 
features of the changes that took place in our economic and industrial life during the 
war period. 

Suddenly in November, 1918, Canada found herself face to face with the problem 
ot re-adjusting its industrial life so as to serve the needs of peace, involving such 
re-arrangements that the citizen army might be quickly re-established in peaceful and 
productive pursuits. 

The difficulties in this direction were enhanced by the far-reaching changes that 
had taken place during the absence of Canada’s soldiers and sailors in war areas, and 
the fact that the readjustments of the industrial and social conditions in Canada must 
be effected while they were returning and seeking re-establishment. 


Steps Taken to Meet the Problem of Re-establishment. 


To meet these problems, the Government brought into being the Repatriation 
Committee of the Cabinet with which were associated three representatives of ex-mem- 
bers of the Forces, who were selected from a number of nominations submitted by the 
Great War Veterans’ Association of Canada. The advice and assistance of representa- 
tives of other bodies were also sought. These included an Advisory Committee from 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, a Women’s Advisory Committee, and an 
Advisory Committee from the Union of Canadian Municipalities, together with 
various other individuals and representatives of organizations as required. 

The Repatriation Committee, immediately it was organized, set itself to actively 
arrange for the co-ordination of the activities of the various Government Depart- 
ments that were dealing with matters bearing on the welfare of ex-members of the 
Forces. 


The Board of Pensions Commissioners for Canada and the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


Prior to the signing of the Armistice the Government had foreseen the problems 
that must be faced in connection with the re-absorption into civil life of the Canadian 
Forces and the assistance that should be provided to those disabled by war service. 
-With this end in view the Government created the Military Hospitals Commission in 
June, 1915. As the war continued, a further step was taken by forming a permanent 
Ministry of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, looking to the increased responsibilities 
a in this connection immediately succeeding the demobilization of the Forces. 
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In September, 1916, the Government, for the proper administration of pensions for 
those disabled by war service, appointed a Board of Vension Commissioners for Can- 
ada, consisting of three Commissioners to administer the provisions of a Pensions Act. 


Soldier Settlement ‘Board. 


In February, 1918, the Government created the Soldier Settlement Board, attached 
to the Department of the Interior as this Department has always administered 
Dominion Crown Lands. 


War Service Gratuities to Ex-Members of the Forces. 


On December 21, 1918, the Government, by Order in Council, provided a War 
Service Gratuity for all soldiers and sailors according to their class of service, who 
were discharged on or after November 11, 1918, and who had served with good con- 
duct. Those discharged before November 11, 1918, received this gratuity only if they 
served in an actual theatre of war; otherwise they received the post discharge pay of 
rank on discharge, over a period of three months, which benefit had been effective since 
the commencement of the war with reference to members of the C.E.F. who had seen 
six months’ service overseas. The purpose of the War Service Gratuity was to provide 
means to enable ex-members of the Forces on discharge to tide over the period between 
discharge and the finding of employment. 


Free Government Employment Offices, Department of Labour. 


Advantage was taken of the organization provided for the administration of the 
Dominion-Provincial Government free employment offices throughout Canada, under 
The Employment Offices Co-Ordination Act for the purpose of placing ex-members 
of the Forces in touch with opportunities for employment. This arrangement enabled 
the Government to make effective after the Armistice, a nation-wide system of employ- 
ment offices, in each of which was placed a representative of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment to particularly care for the needs and interests of 
ex-members of the Forces. 


Return of Dependents—Department of Immigration and Colonization. 


Through the Department of Immigration and Colonization, with its resident com- 
missioner in London, England, the Government made provision after the Armistice 
to return to Canada the soldiers’ dependents then overseas at public expense. 


The Magnitude of the Work of Re-establishment. 


As indicating the magnitude of the work that has been done by these various 
agencies of the Government, there follows a brief outline of the scope of the work 
carried on by each. 

Your Committee sought, by carefully questioning witnesses, to ascertain whether 
all these branches of the Government were efficiently discharging the duties assigned 
to them. 


2, The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


The duties of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment delegated to it 
by the Government with respect to ex-members of the Forces, fall roughly in the 
following activities :— 

(1) Medical Services, under the Director of Medical Services. 
(2) Personal Service to ex-members of the Forces, undergoi ; 
Personal Services are under the Chief Inspector. pe CenEY, Theses 
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(8) Vocational Training, under the Director of Vocational Training. 
(4) Placement of ex-members of the Forces in touch with opportunities for 
employment, under the Director of Information and Service. 


Scope of Medical Services. 


(a) Free medical treatment, including accomodation in hospital if necessary, is 
granted to all ex-members of the Forces suffering from Tuberculosis, Epilepsy, Par- 
alysis, or other diseases likely to be of long duration or incurable and requiring 
institutional treatment, or on account of their being mentally deficient or insane. 

(b) Free medical treatment, with hospital accommodation if necessary, is granted 
to any ex-member of the Forces who during his natural life may have a recurrence of 
illness caused by a disability due to or aggravated by service. 


Nore :—While undergoing medical treatment by the Department, patients in both 
of these classes, (a and 6) are in receipt of pay and allowances from the Department 
which equal their pay or rank when in the army. Their dependents, if any, are paid 
by the Department an amount equal to, and in some eases slightly higher than the 
amount such dependents would have received from the Canadian Patriotic Fund, 
should the patient have been in a military hospital as a soldier. These allowances are 
fixed by Order in Council. 


(c) Free Medical treatment and hospital accomodation if necessary, is granted 
to any ex-member of the Forces who may fall ill within one year after his discharge 
from the army. ‘This class of patients and their dependents do not receive pay and 
allowances while undergoing treatment. 

(d) The Medical care of men undergoing Vocational Training. If a trainee falls 
sick during his period of training, he is temporarily transferred from training strength 
to medical strength. He receives free medical treatment including hospital accomoda- 
tion, and he and his dependents receive pay and allowances during period of treatment. 
His training course is automatically extended for a period equal to that of his illness 
or longer if the illness has left him in a condition rendering special extension neces- 
sary and desirable. 

(e) The surgical application of artificial limbs, orthopaedic and _ surgical 
appliances, including such items as:— 

Surgical Splints, 
Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, 
_ Elastic Bandages, 
Glass Eyes, 
Mechanical Aids to Hearing, 
Spectacles, 
Special Orthopaedic Boots, ete. 


Hospital Accommodation. 


The Medical Services of the Department has at its disposal at the present time 
hospital accommodation amounting to 5,429 beds in 83 Hospitals, distributed as shown 
in the Proceedings of the Committee, at pages 180 and 1040. 

_ The policy of the Department covering the provision of Hospital accommodation 
was to obviate capital expenditure in this direction to the greatest extent consistent 
with the provision of necessary facilities. 

_ At the commencement of the work, arrangements were made for the use of certain 
numbers of beds in general treatment hospitals operated by civic or other authorities. 
Where such accommodation was not sufficient, arrangements were made for the build- 
ing of extensions to such existing hospitals. 
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Where such arrangements could not be made, premises were rented and adapted 
to meet as far as possible the needs of the Department. i 

It was considered inadvisable to establish a chain of general treatment hospitals 
for this Department which would duplicate those military hospitals established by the 
Department of Militia and Defence, as it was a foregone conclusion that when the 
war was over, such military hospitals would be available for the use of the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and would provide all accommodation necessary. 

Wherever there is accommodation available in military hospitals and the plan is 
feasible, ex-soldier patients on the strength of this Department may receive treatment. 
In towns and cities where there are no military hospitals or where no arrangement 
for a definite number of beds has been made, or when the patient is too ill to be moved, 
he is treated in a civic hospital near his home by special arrangements made to meet 
each case under a general understanding that has been reached with practically every 
civilian hospital in Canada. This arrangement is a medical advantage to the patient 
as well as economical to the Country as a whole. It obviates the necessity of furnish- 
ing transportation for long distances, and at the same time shortens the period during 
which the patient is away from his work. Exception is made in connection with 
orthopaedic and neurological cases. There are certain definite medical centres where 
the best physicians, specialists, and surgeons are available. In general, these patients 
are transferred to such centres. 


Special Sanatorium Accommodation for Tuberculous Patients. 


It was found that the Sanatorium accommodation for the treatment of those 


suffering from Tuberculosis was inadequate to meet even the needs of the civilian. 


population. Active steps were therefore taken to arrange for the extension of existing 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria. This policy has resulted in the addition of 1,722 beds to the 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium accommodation that existed prior to the war. So long as 
the Department needs this accommodation, it is at its disposal, and will then revert 
to the authorities operating the Sanatoria, to the general benefit of the community. 


Out-Patient Clinics. 


In addition to this hospital and Sanatorium accommodation, out-patient clinics 
have been established in certain large centres where free out-patient treatment is given 
to those ex-members of the Forces who are well enough to carry on work but still require 
medical treatment in a minor degree. 


Out-patient clinics operated by this Department.. .. .. .. 19 
These are located as follows :— 
Quebec City, Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Regina, 
Halifax, Saskatoon, 
Kingston, Calgary, 
Ottawa, Edmonton, 
Toronto, Vancouver, 
Hamilton, Victoria, 
London, Fredericton, 
Windsor, St. John, N.B. 
Guelph, 
Total number of free out-patient treatments given in clinics 
from May 1, 1919, to September. 20, 19195: 0 95,3852 


Patients suffering from disabilities due to or aggravated by war service receive 
treatment and allowances at these out-patient clinics, should they suffer financial loss 
by the necessity of receiving such treatment—(See also Vocational Sectio 
13, 53.) 
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Medical Representatives in Cities, Towns, Villages, etc. 


is To provide medical or surgical treatment at or near their homes to ex-members 
of the Forces, the Department has appointed 232 Medical Representatives in cities, 
towns, and villages throughout Canada. 

These Medical Representatives give emergent treatment to ex-members of the 
Forces under the provisions of Orders in Council governing medical treatment by the 
Department, and communicate details to the nearest, Unit Medical Director of the 
Department. 

_ Medical Representatives receive no salaries but are paid only for services rendered 
as per scale of fees based on the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the Province of 
Ontario. 

This arrangement is at once economical of public funds and of special advantage 
to ex-members of the Forces who may fall ill unexpectedly in centres where there is no 
clinic or hospital of the Department. 


Statistics as to patients treated by Medical Services per week. 


As indicating the activities of this Branch, the following figures are quoted from 
evidence submitted to your Committee :— 


Medical Services—per week. 


(Averaged from April 1, 1919, to September 20, 1919.) 


; Meme enced! treatment f- .ee see dock segs es 4,496 
(2 Pap ae a a a ee ee 714 
8 To ene ke a Se ae eee eee BY A 173) 
Cyrinemrabless, si... - 333, ioshcae 85 

{5) Medical treatment of vocational pede or 2-5% 
of those undergoing training.. .. . ee 314 

(6) Number free out- cl aie ane en, in 
“S GUNGIES 3 0250, se +, 4,02 


(7) Number given services catty ee ae fie 
repairs or adjustments to artificial limbs, ortho- 
paecdic andi surgical: appliances... .. .. .. .. 1,944 
mae otalaserwices rendered per week.. ..:. .... .. .. 13,418 


Supply of Artificial Limbs, Orthopaedic and Surgical Appliances. 


All artificial limbs, orthopaedic and surgical appliances required by ex-members of 

the Forces on account of war disabilities are issued free to them by the Department. 

. The surgical application of these is under the direct supervision of a Director of 
Medical Services. 

All artificial limbs, and many of the orthopaedic and surgical appliances so fur- 
nished are manufactured in the Department’s own factory at Toronto and in ortho- 
paedic fitting depots throughout the Country, which are under the jurisdiction of the 

_ Director of Orthopaedic and Surgical Appliances Branch, to whose staff is attached 
a consultant orthopaedic surgeon, who represents the Director of Medical Services 
with a view to co-ordinating the design, manufacture, and practice in the various 
fitting depots to meet the surgical necessities of cases that present themselves for treat- 
ment. 
oe In order that those requiring renewals of, or repairs to, artificial limbs, orthopaedic 
oe dnl surgical appliances which have been issued to them free by the Department, may 
be given service without travelling long distances with consequent interruption of 
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a 
work and wages. Thirteen orthopaedic fitting depots have been established at the fol- 
lowing centres throughout Canada :— ; iS. 


Halifax, Winnipeg, 

Fredericton, Regina, ‘ 
Montreal, Calgary, 

Ottawa, Edmonton, 

Kingston, Vancouver, 


Toronto, Victoria. 
Hamilton, 


in most cases ex-members of the Forces may not only have the artificial limbs and 
appliances that have been issued to them re-adjusted or repaired but, if necessary, 
replaced entirely. 

On the recommendation of District Medical Directors, those requiring service 
from these Branch fitting depots, are transported from their homes to the fitting depots 
at Government expense and are in receipt of allowances to cover hotel expenses, and 
receive pay while absent from home. 


gi 
; 
Such equipment and personnel are located at those Branch Fitting Depots that. 
: 
; 


Statistics as to number of Artificial Limbs, etc., furnished. i 


Free issues of Artificial Limbs and Appliances up to August 31, 1919:— 
Artificial legs. ei jig nes ee ee ee ee 
Artificialsarms:< 2 ios eS Le ee oe 

Total’ artificial limbs furnished...) 25 92) 5 ee 4,051 a 
New sockets for artificial legs due to shrinkage of 
BtUDTDSE . titi ears eects ees ee ieee 
New: arm parts tutnishede 2.2) 5e oss ee 756 ae 
Peg legs’ furmishedta)s 085s ee 2S reas : 
Special orthopaedic boots made and delivered.. .... 4,149 
Minor orthopaedic and surgical appliances, including 
spectacles, eye-glasses, elastic bandages, surgical eS 


Splints Cte ls eects re ee eet Ce 10,7381 : 
Major repairs to artificial limbs, ‘ete.. 3 5°72 {oe aoe a 
Total minor orthopaedic appliances, major repairs and a 

SUMdrIeS... 2 '..  ee et es ee ee en ee re : 

ie 
Totals 0 Meese. ci. rrr 
re 


Scope of Personal Services to ex-members of the Forces undergoing radical Treatment. _ 


(a) Keeping of records and documentation. 

(b) Administration of pay and allowances for patients and their dependents. 

(ce) Care of insane outside of medical attention. 

(d) Chaplain services. 

(e) Furnishing of clothing to ex-members of the Forces on the strength — 
of the Department for treatment or training on a re-payment basis. _ 

o anus of patients in Hospitals and Sanatoria. : ee 

(g) Control of transportation issued to ‘ex-m 34 

MOEN ere os embers of the forces on the 

(h) Operation of Canteens. 

(i) Arrangements in connection with funerals of all deceased patients and : 
all matters pertaining to same, including the notifying of the t 3 
of kin and disposition of the effects of deceased patients. a 
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In connection with the issue of clothing to ex-members of the Forces on the 
strength of the Department for treatment and training, it is pointed out that when a 
man is discharged from the Army he is granted an allowance of $35.00 by the Militia 
Department for the purchase of civilian clothing. In order that this sum and any pay 
and allowances patients may receive from the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment while undergoing treatment or training, may go as far as possible in this 
connection, the Department purchases large quantities of clothing at wholesale prices 
and sells it to ex-members of the Forces at actual cost. 


Scope of Vocational Traning—Benefits. 


Under authority of Orders in Council the Department has been empowered to pay 
allowances to those ex-members of the Forces who are taking training, and their 
dependents as follows :— 

(a) To any former member of the Forces suffering from a disability due to War 
service such as prevents him from returning to his pre-war occupation. 

(b) To such ex-members of the Forces as enlisted under the military age of 
eighteen, and who on account of war service suffered a severe interruption to their 
training. 

In addition to these specific classes of ex-members of the Forces who receive train- 
ing with pay and allowances, the Vocational Branch of the Department carries on 
Ward Occupational work and Curative Training in the Hospitals of both the Depart- 
ment of Militia and Defence and the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
under the direction of the physicians and surgeons in charge of these Hospitals. 


Methods of re-training. 


In connection with the re-training of those so disabled by War service that they 
cannot carry on their pre-war occupations, provision was made in July, 1917, for the 
placement of those undergoing training in various industries to complete training 
under actual working conditions, after being given such preliminary instructions, 
as was necessary in the classes and shops operated by the Department. 

The preliminary instruction given in the schools and shops operated by the 
Department is of ap intensive character, specialized with respect to the mental and 
physical abilities of the trainee, the knowledge he possesses by virtue of his pre-war 
occupation, and the nature of the particular industry in which he is to complete his 
training under actual working conditions. 

The average age of those with war disabilities undergoing training is 29.6 or 
approximately thirty years. 

Obviously the methods adapted to training juveniles in technical pursuits could 
not be successfully applied to men of mature years, who are in most cases already 
possessed of considerable knowledge and skill. Further, the main aim of by far the 
largest percentage of those undergoing industrial re-training is to become self-sup- 
porting and independent of Government aid as quickly as possible. 

The training scheme of the Department is therefore designed to this end. Such 
knowledge and skill as trainees may have from pre-war experience are turned to good 
- account by the specialized intensive methods used. 

The training of those enlisted in the Army under the age of eighteen years 
is conducted along somewhat different lines from that outlined for the disabled. Many 
of those who enlisted under eighteen had no pre-war practical experience that could be 
_ turned to account. Their training is, therefore, largely a continuance in schools, 

universities and colleges of their pre-war training that was interrupted when they 
joined the Forces. 

Those who were in industrial pursuits prior to enlistment are assisted by the 
Department in continuing their training. (See also pages 183-187). 
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Relations with organized labour and employers regarding Vocational Training. 


Tn connection with the placing of men for training in industrial establishments, — 
full measure of co-operation has been forthcoming both from organized labour and — 
employers. The Department attained this largely by making careful industrial sur- — 
veys of 1,209 different industries throughout Canada. These surveys placed in the 
hands of the various Vocational Officers information as to the nature of operations 
carried on in the particular industry under survey and the disability from which a — 
man might suffer and still be successfully employed on a competitive basis with — 
undisabled men in the various processes peculiar to the industry under survey. — 

The industrial surveyors of the Department were also given an opportunity by — 
this means of securing the goodwill and practical co-operation in the Department’s _ 
plan from the executive staffs, shop superintendents, foremen, and representatives 
of the workers in the various industrial establishments surveyed, so that when the 
Department’s trainee entered on his course in any particular establishment that had 
been surveyed, he was sure of receiving sympathetic assistance from all with whom he 
came in contact. 

On July 31, 1919, 4,021 trainees out of a total of 10,082 undergoing indus- 
trial re-training were receiving their training in 2,695 industrial establish- 
ments. 

This represents 39.88 per cent of the total number undergoing industrial 
re-training. 

In addition to this, 1,136 or 11.27 per cent of the total were being trained 
in institutions such as commercial houses, colleges, etc., etc., not operated by the 
Department and, therefore, not involving capital expenditure for premises and. 
equipment for this training. 

The balance of trainees, being 48.85 per cent of the total undergoing train- 
ing as at July 31, 1919, were receiving training in schools and technical shops, 
directly under the control of the Department. 

Evidence as to the relations existing between the Department and organized 
labour was secured from Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and from Mr. T. A. Stevenson, Advisor to the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment representing the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. Your Committee also secured evidence fr6m witnesses repre~ 
senting those carrying on industrial commercial enterprises, who were co- 
operating with the Department as regards training ex-members of the Forces in their 
establishments. They also gave evidence as to their experience bearing on the 
adequacy of the training methods of the Department, as they had employed a number of 
ex-members of the Forces who had been re-trained by the Vocational branch of 
the Department. These witnesses included Mr. W. G. Ellis; General Manager P. 
W. Ellis and Co., Manufacturing Jewellers, Toronto; Mr. Geo. M. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent Motive Power Shops, Grand Trunk Railway system, Montreal; Mr. R. W. E 
Gifford, Superintendent of Toronto Works, The Massey-Harris Co., Toronto; Mr. OC. 
Kyle, Superintendent of Apprentices, Angus Shops, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Montreal; Mr. C. J. McDonald, Proprietor McDonald’s Garage, Toronto; Mr. R. 
F. Reid, General Manager the Consolidated Optical Company, Limited, Toronto; Mr. 
P. J. Downs, Assistant to the General Superintendent, Toronto Carpet Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. (See Index to Subjects of Inquiry). 


Re ee 


Facilities provided for training outside of industrial establishments 


Advantage has been taken by the Department of existing equipment in Universi- 
ties and Technical Schools throughout Canada for the purpose of providing facilities om 
for the preliminary shop-courses. By this means, capital expenditure was red ia 
and adequate facilities were made immediately available when most needed oe “ 
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— close of hostilities however, many of the Universities and Technical Schools have been 
- forced to ask the Department to vacate the premises placed at its disposal, and as the 
~ Department has undergoing training a larger number of men than ever before, it has 
been and will be necessary to rent and to some extent equip other premises suitable for 
this work. However, by reason of the policy of placing men for final training in indus- 
tries under actual working conditions, this expenditure will be only a fraction of what 
would otherwise have been necessary had this policy not been inaugurated. 


- Statistics regarding number of Men Vocationally trained, etc. 


For ap period ending September 20, 1919, the following figures indicate the scope: 
of this occupational and re-training work :— 


(a) Disabled. (0b) Enlisted under 18. Total. 
Courses commenced... .. .. 19,561 9,392 21,953 
Courses completed .. .. .. 6,483 12 6,445 
@ounses:extended..-.....::. +/3;609 7) 3,611 
@ourses changed.,. . _...,°..., 2,162" 81 2.943 


The number of those who have commenced training courses has increased very 
rapidly in recent months. 


Recapitulation of Vocational Training Activities. 


OCOMESeSMCOMMmMeNCed cele. hk. ee ek OS NY 21958 
Those taking curative training in ward-occupations or 
curative work-shops,; approximately.. .. .. .. .. .. 82,000 


Grand total of those who have received training benefits 
from commencement of work to Sept. 20, 1919 .. .. 538,953 


Results of Vocational Training Branch. 


Evidence was submitted by officials of the Department as to results as follows: 

The following percentage figures give the results as to those who have been 
re-trained in an occupation allied to their pre-war occupation because they were 
unable to follow the latter on account of disabilities due to service: 


Peano eerie MET AICE (22 bs yicjs pil faye poms fess wies wie wie | OL 94% 
Employed otherwise .. .. Bets youth oeslO9G 
Total percentage who have faken their places as 
Civilian waee-earnming, CItIZeENS... 2. j.'s. sos 90-20% 
SLEE cs gs ce (owes SiR eer nie ee 3°23% 
ieee te! Beker. oT. qu. eMADOEE .. - "32% 
UL STLa ye 5 OSS ee ee 3°T4% 
% 100 00% 


Care has been exercised ever since the commencement of the work of Vocational 
training to prevent the overcrowding of any particular occupation or trade. On 
July 31, 1919, training was being given in 271 occupations. 

With respect to the distribution of graduates amongst the various trades, figures 
as at June 30, 1919, show that 4,671 graduates were distributed amongst 268 
occupations. 


Evidence and Witnesses. 


Your Committee secured evidence from ex-members of the Forces who were, or 
cs iid been, actually undergoing vocational re-training with the Department, and con- 
sidered many representations in connection with this subject, brought forward by those 
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representing various returned soldier organizations, including the Great War Veterans’ 
Association, The Imperial Veterans in Canada, The Army and Navy Veterans in ~ 
Canada, ete., etc., as well as communications received from various sources. 

No effort was spared by your Committee to bring out all evidence bearing on 
voeational training, which it considers a most important phase of re-establishment 
work. Great latitude was given to witnesses in connection with this particular ques- 
tion and a very definite effort was made by your Committee to secure such information 
in this connection that its findings in this respect might be based on considered judg- 
ment of all facts herein that were ascertainable. 

Respecting the activities of the Vocational Branch of this Department, your Com- 
mittee not only considered the communications and representations above 
mentioned, and caused to appear before them the witnesses that have been specifically 
mentioned herein, but also summoned a number of officials of the Voca- 
tional Branch of the Department who were actually in touch with the daily routine 
of the work, coming into personal contact daily with ex-members of the 
Forees under their charge. These included Mr. R. S. Kennedy, District Vocational 
Officer, Ottawa; Major G. L. Drew, Vocational Officer for the Province 
of Ontario; Mr. S. T. J. Fryer, Assistant Vocational Officer for the Province 
of Ontario; Mr. H. Young, Chief Interviewer, Vocational Branch, Toronto; Mr. J. 
D. Anderson, Assistant to the Head of the Aftercare Department, Vocational 
Branch, Toronto; Capt. G. G. Mills, Vocational Officer for the Province of Quebec; 
Mr. J. H. Gaudion, Chief Industrial Surveyor, Vocational Branch, Montreal; Mr. H. 
W. Steele, Chief Instructor in Motor Mechanics, Vocational Branch, Montreal; Mr. 
J. W. Bizley, Chief Vocational Officer at the Dominion Orthopaedic Hospital, Toronto. 


(See also page 1029). 


Information and Service Branch. 


Placement of ex-members of the forces in touch with opportunities for employ- 
ment is in charge of the Information and Service Branch of the Department, which 
was organized and operates in conjunction with the 94 Free Government Employment — 
Bureaus established throughout Canada. 

In each of those offices there is a representative of the Information and Service — 
Branch, who in every case is a returned soldier. He takes advantage of the Dominion- 
Provincial Employment Organization for securing employment for ex-members of the 
Forces and furnishes information on all matters of interest to them, or directs them 
as to where such information may be obtained. (See also page 187). 


Statistics re Activities Information and Service Branch, and Results. 


FIGURES UP TO SEPTEMBER 6, 1919. 


Total number of ex-members of the Forces who have applied 
to the Information and Service Branch for placement in 
touch with opportunities for employment.. .. .... .. 76,045 
Total number of men placed’. 37 32) eee ee 69,030 
(Or 90-6 per cent of applications received). 


Financial. 


The financial statements show that the administrative expenses of the Department a. 
are at present 10-2 per cent of the total expenditures, and that 46-6 per cent of the total 
expenditures of the Department consists of payment of cash allowances direct to 4 
ex-members of the forces and to their dependents. The balance of the ex oe 
is accounted for by cost of buildings, equipment, supplies clothing, artiff vial i ae 4 
ete. (See also pages 191 and 1024). d ; mC a 
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General. 


Your Committee was careful to inquire into the nature of the services rendered 
to ex-members of the forces by the Department, and by examination of returned sol- 
diers and others outside the Department, as well as its officials, established that a 
special effort was being made to deal with each case individually, with a view to bring- 

ing to bear on the personal problem of each individual, specialized and particular per- 
sonal consideration. This was especially evident with reference to neurological prob- 
lem cases, and problems difficult to dispose of, due to the mental attitude or other 
considerations affecting those ex-members of the forces seeking benefits from the 
Department. Special attention is directed to the evidence of Mr. Edgar Bowker, who 
was one of the official representatives of the Great War Veterans’ Association, and also 
employed by the Information and Service Branch of the Department at Calgary. 
(See also pages 706-730). 


8. Pensions. 


Existing provisions under which pensions are paid. 


Provision, under the Pensions Act, is made for the payment of pensions to 

ex-members of the forces who may be suffering from a disability due to service, or the 

aggravation, due to service, of a pre-existing disability, according to the nature of 
such disability or aggravation; also, on account of widows and orphans and otber 
dependents of soldiers who died while in the service. 

_ Pension is paid to disabled men for so long as the disability may exist, except 
that while on the strength of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment for 
vocational training, or during a period of protracted medical treatment by the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment the payment of pension is suspended, owing 
to the fact that such ex-member of the forces is receiving pay and allowances from the 
Department. 

No pension is paid when, in the opinion of a medical neurological expert a pen- 
sioner, or an applicant’ for pension, has a disability which is purely functional or 
hysterical, and such member is immediately referred to a neurological centre for 
treatment, and in cases in which the functional or hysterical disability disappears as 
the result of treatment, the Board of Pension Commissioners may, in its discretion, 
award a gratuity in final payment, not exceeding $500; in which case no pension is 
paid. When, as the result of treatment the functional or hysterical disability has not 
disappeared, a pension is awarded in accordance with the extent of the disability, pro- 
vided the applicant or pensioner has not unreasonably refused to accept or continue 
treatment. 


. Re Pensions of Disabled. 


Arrangements are being worked out whereby the pensions of disabled ex-members 
of the Imperial Forces, who were resident in Canada or the United States at the out- 
break of the war, the pensions of the children and other dependents of such men, and 

the pensions of the widows of deceased ex-members of the forces so resident, will be 

- augmented to the Canadian scale of pension, at the expense of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, provided that such men, their dependents or widows, are still resident in Canada 
or the United States of America. 

_ Work Accomplished by the Board of Pension Commissioners under the Pensions, Act 

up to 81st July, 1919. 


Statements submitted to the Committee show that on 31st July, 1919, there was 

a total of 73,929 persons who were receiving benefits under the provisions of The 

Pensions Act. This total is composed of 17,135 dependents, and 53,794 disability 
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cases. Out of the number of dependents there are 10, 751 widows, and under the names 
of such widows are classed pensions to their children amounting to 17,043; the num- 
ber of these children is not included in the total number of dependents. 

There are 7,524 pensioners in Great Britain who receive their money at the 


standard rate of exchange of $4.86 to the pound. 


Since the formation of the Commission, to July 31, 1919, the total expenditure 


had reached the sum of $34,036,498.74, of which 84 per cent represented expenditure 
for administration. (See also Statement at page 1048). : 


4, Soldier Settlement Board. 
Existing Provisions under which Assistance is Rendered. 


The Soldier Settlement Act provides for the granting of loans to ex-members of 
the forces, for the purpose of assisting them and enabling them to settle on the land, 
as follows :— 


Board, financial assistance may be rendered up to a maximum of $7,500. 

(2) To qualified settlers on Dominion free land, financial assistance may 
be rendered up to a maximum of $3,000. 

(3) To qualified settlers who already own agricultural land, financial assist- 
ance may be rendered up to a maximum of $5,000. 

(4) A free grant of 160 acres of land to any soldier, in addition to the 160 
acres free homestead grant which any returned soldier may secure as a civilian. 
All homestead IYominion lands within fifteen miles of existing railways have 
been reserved for soldier settlement. 

All loans made under these provisions bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
except in the case of loans on live stock and equipment, will run for twenty-five (25) 
years. 

In the case of loans for live stock and equipment being a maximum of $2,000, 
repayments are made in four equal annual payments commencing not later than three 
years from date of advance. No interest charges are made on such loa—. for stock 
and equipment during the first two years. 

The Soldier Settlement Board is authorized to provide agricultural training for 
any ex-member of the forces who may be inexperienced in farming; such ex-member 
is entitled to receive pay and allowance up to a maximum of $55 per month for the 
subsistence of himself and dependents during such agricultural training. 


Application of Ex‘sting Provisions by Soldier Settlement Board. 
The title of the Act passed at the last session of Parliament is, “ An Act to assist 


returned soldiers in settling upon the land,” and in carrying out the provisions of this 


Act, the Soldier Settlement Board has two main objects in view :—— 
(1) To assist returned soldiers in re-establishing themselves in civil life by 
settling upon the land. 
(2) By such assistance to;the returned soldiers to develop the agricultural 
resources of the Dominion and to increase agricultural production. 


cs 


(1) To qualified settlers purchasing land from the Soldier Settlement 


In addition to the financial assistance which may be rendered, the Board has 


assisted the returned soldier in re-establishing himself in various ways, namely :— 


Agricultural Training. 


Agricultural training is provided for those inexperienced in farming, either by 


placing them with a specially qualified farmer for a period of one year or at a training 
centre for a portion of that period and later with a farmer. All men in training at a 


training farm receive free board and allowance for dependents as before-mentioned. _ 


Married men receive the same consideration while in training with a farmer 
(Part IIT.1 
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The Board has made arrangements with manufacturers of implements, harness, 
ete., dealers in live stock, and with lumber dealers, for special prices to soldier settlers. 


Agricultural Supervision. 


The Board has a staff of agricultural supervisors whose duties are to personally 
visit and promote the success .f soldier settlers by means of their advice and assist- 
ance. 


Home Branch.—The Board has established a Home Branch, consisting of women, 
whose principal object is to keep in touch with soldier settlers’ wives and dependents, 
rendering them every assistance and encouragement, and whose aim it is to visit 
every home once or twice a year. 


Compulsory Purchase-—As is provided in the Act, the Board has authority for 
the compulsory purchase of suitable agricultural lands that are being withheld from 
cultivation. 


Possibilities of the Canadian Settlement Scheme as regards Imperials. 


Imperial troops are interested in the Canadian settlement scheme, and the Board 
is now giving serious consideration to the question of their colonization when the 
interests of the Canadian Expeditionary Force have been dealt with. 

The Board are opening offices overseas, and every applicant will be passed upon 
and approved before taking passage. 


Work a criehed by the Soldier Settlement Board under the Settlement Act, up to 
August 80, 1919. 


Statements submitted to the Committee show that on August 30, 1919, there has 
been a total of 10,293 applications approved by the Board who were receiving benefit 
under the provisions of the Soldier Settlement Act, and loans approved to same date 
amounted to $30,906,130, and cost of administration to August 31, 1919, amounted to 
$976,278.94. (See also Statement at pages 230-231). 


5. Militia and Naval Departments. 


Existing Provisions under which Ex-members of the Forces receive the benefits of 
the War Service Gratuity. 


Under certain Orders in Council, War Service Gratuities based on length of 
service and pay of rank at the date of discharge, are paid to all ex-members of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, according to the following schedule, in which is given 
the length and nature of service, and the number of days’ pay to which each class 
is entitled as War Service Gratuity. 


‘ Days. 

1. (a) In the Canadian Navai Service for three years, six months of which 
service were in a sea-going ship.. .. ... 183 

(b) In the Canadian Naval Service for two Stree and ides ieee ae S, SIX 
months of which service were in a sea-going ship.. .. .... Sse CN 

.(¢) In the Canadian Naval Service for one year and under two vee six 
months of which service were in a sea-going ship.. ...... 122 

(d) In the Canadian Naval Service for less than one year, six raed a 
which service were in a sea-going ship.. .. .. 92 


2. (a) In the Royal Naval Canadian Volunteer Reserve Oc eeees Dice: in 
a ship of the Royal Navy for three years.. ....... peed SOOO S LOD 
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(b) In the Royal Naval Canadian Volunteer Reserve (Overseas Division) in 
a ship of the Royal Navy for two years and under three years.. .- «+: 153 
(c) In the Royal Naval Canadian Volunteer Reserve (Overseas Division) in 
a ship of the Royal Navy for one year and under two years.. «+ ++ ++ 192 
(d) In the Royal Naval Canadian Volunteer Reserve (Overseas Division) in 


a ship of the Royal Navy for less than one year.. .. -. ++ ++ ++ e+ ++. 92 
3. (a) In the Canadian Expeditionary Force for three years, any part of which 
BerviGe WAS OVEISGAR. .” . cvs. 2s ce Ge Oe ee ee ee 
(b) In the Canadian Expeditionary Force for two years and under three 
years, any part of which service was overseaS.. .. 6. ee ee ee ee ee ee 153 
(c) In the Canadian Expeditionary Force for one year and under two years, 
any part of which service was Overseas... .. «+ ++ ++ 2+ e+ ee ee oe 122 
(d) In the Canadian Expeditionary Force for less than one year, and part of 
which Service waS OVETSCaS.s 55 (8 aye os de) pee cme 6 ae are 92 
4, In any Canadian* naval or land force for three years or over.. .. ~. .. -- 92 
5. In any Canadian naval or land force for two years and under three years. .. 61 
6. In any Canadian naval or land force for one year and under two years.. .. 31 


The maximum gratuity payable is equivalent to six months’ pay of rank at time 
of discharge, provided that where the pay of rank at the date of discharge, including 
separation allowance of a married ex-member of the forces, is less than $100 per 
month, a flat rate of $100 is paid for each monthly payment of gratuity to which such 
ex-member is entitled; similarly, in cases where the rate of pay and allowances at the 
date of discharge of a single ex-member of the forces is less than $70 per month, a 
flat rate of $70 is paid for each month’s gratuity to which such member of the forces 
is entitled. 

The only provision which has been made as to the method of payment of this 
gratuity is that it shall be paid in alternate intervals of 30 and 31 days, the first pay- 
ment being made upon the date of discharge. The amount of gratuities expended to 
date is $112,000,000. 


6. Department of Labour. 


Existing Provisions whereby Employment is procured for Returned Soldiers. 


The Department of Labour, in co-operation with the several Provincial Govern- 
ments, or independently a chain of employment offices throughout Canada, as pre- 
viously referred to. 


Work Accomplished by the Government Labour Offices. 


There are ninety of these offices established throughout Canada, as follows:— 
Prince Haward sland.) = = ee it 
INOVaSCOMO se oe ee eee 6 
New Brunswick..s.0 5222 od ee : 6 
Qcebee. ees ee ee i mas 
ODEO cin Sheet Fre anc eee ee ne boty ee 
iMamitobaec 6 ee Bee 8 
Saskatchewan dios: tia pi eee 9 
Alberta... .. SR eee en On mat ee WATE NO 
British, Colpmbia . seep jae cee ee Ea seal. 


In addition, there are four offices operated by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil _ 


Re-establishment in conjunction with the Department of Labour for. specialized il 


ie 
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service to ex-members of the forces seeking professional or technical positions or 
employment as executives in commercial organizations. These are located at Montreal, 
Toronto, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 

In addition there are four interprovincial clearing houses, namely, in Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, and Moncton, whose work it is to take care of surplus labour, by 
transferring men to points where there is a shortage of labour. This is done under 
a system of reduced railway fares. 

‘Statements submitted to the committee show that for the period from March 1 
to September 6, 1919; employment had been secured through labour employment offices 
for 152,886 men. Out of this number there were 65,240 returned soldiers. The cost 
to date of providing employment opportunities has been $132,291.78. The evidence 
shows that at the present time some 30,000 returned men in Canada are unemployed. 
(See also pages 289-336). 


7. Department of Immigration and Colonization. 


Provisions under which the Repatriation of Soldiers’ Dependents 
is carried on. 


Existing regulations provide for the repatriation, at public expense, of soldiers’ 
dependents. This term is held to include the wife and children under eighteen years 
of age of Canadian officers, non-commissioned officers, and men who served with the 
Canadian Military or Naval forces. The regulations provide :— 

(1) That ‘he assistance granted siall consist of third-class accommodation 
on ship with corresponding rail transportation in the United Kingdom or Europe 
and in Canada. 

The regulations do not make any distinction as to class of travel between officers 
and men. 

(2) That repatriation at public expense shall be granted to those who sail 
from the United Kingdom on or after the 11th of November, 1918, but that 
expenditure shall not be incurred in the case of any dependents who sailed from 
Canada on or after the date of the armistice. 


Application of Existing Provisions by Department of Immigration and Colonization. 


Evidence before the committee showed that no distinction had been made between 
ranks, but that arrangements had been made with the Canadian Pacific Ocean Service, 
Limited, whereby any dependent wishing better accommodation, by paying the differ- 
ence between third- and second-class, would not be charged more than £8. 

Owing to the generale congestion, however, it was not always possible, at the last 
moment, to obtain second cabin passage. 


Amount of work accomplished in the Repatriation of Soldiers’ Dependents. 


From November 10, 1918, up to September 19, 1919, there have been brought 
to Canada, under the existing provisions, 34,426 soldiers’ dependents. Prior to the 
Armistice, that is from July, 1917, to November 10, 1918, 17,112 dependents returned to 
Canada at their own expense, and it is estimated that there are about 5,000 still to be 
brought to Canada. (See also pages 280-289). 


PART IV. 
POST WAR WORK OF THE CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND. 


\ __ 1. General Provisions for Administration under the Act. 
Under the powers conferred upon it by various Acts of Parliament up to May 81 


1919, the Canadian Patriotic Fund had been able to assist the families and dependents 
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of soldiers and sailors provided the latter were upon “active service” either combatant 
or otherwise. 


In many cases it was found that the families of men who had served with the 


Allied Forces but who had received their discharge therefrom were for one reason or 
another suffering hardship. from the withdrawal of the Fund’s assistance, or might be 
faced with conditions that would mean privation or suffering unless relief could be 
given by the Fund or some other organization. 


The National Executive Committee of the Canadian Patriotic Fund on May 30, 


1919, decided to petition Parliament to enact such amending legislation as would permit 
the Fund “to receive, collect, administer and distribute the Fund hereinbefore men- 
tioned, for the assistance in case of need, of the wives, children and dependents, resi- 
dent in Canada, of officers and men who during the war that began in August 1914, 
may be or may have been engaged on active service with the naval, military or air 
Forces of His Majesty or of His Majesty’s Allies.” An Act to this effect was passed 
on July 1, 1919. 


: Principles of Administration as Enunciated by the Executive. 


Certain principles of administration have been enunciated by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Patriotic Fund with respect to the administration thereof; an 
outline of these principles is as follows:— 

(1) Self-help is to be encouraged to the fullest extent possible, otherwise there is 


grave danger of creating a class that will always tend to relax personal effort and lean ~ 


on public benevolence. 

(2) The regular Canadian death, or total disability pension, must be deemed suffi- 
cient to meet all ordinary expenses of daily life. 

(3) Grants from the Canadian Patriotic Fund may not exceed the pension scale 
from time to time in force, nor may any family receive more than $100 per month. 

(4) Unemployment of the ex-soldier does not of itself constitute a claim for assist- 
ance to his family provided he is in a fit condition to work. 

(5) Voluntary idleness, or lack of employment due to intemperance or improper 
conduct, either of the ex-soldier or other adult member of the family while continuing 
to live with the family, shall debar the family from receiving assistance. 

(6) Able bodied childless wives should be regarded as entirely self supporting and 
only eligible for assistance in the event of an unusual emergency. 

(7) No ex-soldier’s wife shall have any claim unless marriage occurred prior to the 
ex-soldier’s discharge. 

(8) Debts incurred by a family during the man’s military service are not a reason 
for post-discharge assistance. 

(9) So long as the applicant has liquid resources, or resources easily convertible 
into money, such as stocks, bonds, ete., and until such resources are exhausted no claim 
can be admitted. If the applicant has a house it is not suggested that she should be 
required to sell same but the net rental value should be deducted from any allowance 
otherwise payable. 

(10) As a general principle no assistance should be given unless the man saw 
military service outside of Canada. 

(1) For the present, and until more definite knowledge as to the extent of the 
possible demands is obtainable it is not contemplated that the dependents who came 
to Canada after January 1st, 1920, will be eligible for assistance. . : 


(12) Allowances may be made from the date of application only. a 


(18) Payments or loans should be made to the dependent wife or mothe de 
not to the ex-soldier, except where he is the only fit and proper guardian ee T, an 
children. : young 
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a : ~ (144) Whenever an applicant appears to have a claim upon the Government the 
~ local committee should do everything possible to secure consideration of that claim. 


The Head Office will always assist, in every way possible, to secure settlement. (See 
' also Evidence page 820). 


hi. 

he eae Character of Assistance Given. 

1 The assistance given by the Patriotic Fund may be either regular monthly assist- 
" ance or of a temporary or emergency nature. Regular monthly assistance may be 


- given in case of :— 

(1) Chronic or extended illness of the breadwinner including insanity, not eligible 
for pension and not due to post-discharge intemperance or improper conduct, render- 
ing him wholly or partially incapable of supporting his family. 

(a) If wholly incapable the monthly income required as set down is:— 


8-63 


= & 


MitmmenIN WC eee hf. ote af. a sea, 10-00.per month 
aimemieeunder 16: (err 120) eet ew gs ss. 12.00 eS 
' ‘ PMechitiaeumnder: NG Corl El res hs ess 5 oe 10.00 a 
Rima AVA Oe 6. Be hee we ow es es ss 100.00 fe 


If the wife can leave her household duties for a portion of the day without 
detriment to her children, and aid by her earnings in the support of the home, the 
above figures should be reduced by her approximate potential earning capacity. 

(b) Partially incapable. If partially incapable the approximate amount the 
man can earn is deducted from the income mentioned in (a). 

_(2) Chronie or extended illness on the part of a mother or of a child or other 
dependent involving expenditure for medical treatment beyond the capacity of the 
ex-soldier to provide. 

It is not intended that assistance should be given to meet expenses caused by 
ordinary minor illnesses. Cases of tuberculosis, epilepsy, etc., or those in which 
operations are necessary, are eligible for consideration. 

(3) Death of the ex-soldier prior to January 31st, 1921, after discharge, from 
causes not directly attributable to his war service, and therefore non-pensionable: 
The maximum amounts granted to dependents in this case are as set out below,— 


Pas 


eee et. ess. «$6 48.00 per. month. 

- eageneid under t6 (eirlis).. ..--......... 15.00 “c 
Bimpechmiceunder 1G eirl Li):. .. .. ....... 10:00 < 

i Brdmenmldauncdersto Cairk MA)... 6c... ee > 8.00 - 
Meaxnmmummepayables: 2°. 2°). er eS 100.00 ee 2 


Deductions are made for potential earnings as in (1). 
(4) Deserted wives and deserted children where the soldier has been discharged 
-and has disappeared. 
(a) Wives and children, allowance same as (38). 
Tag (6) Motherless children. Where no other provision for their care exists, 
fees _ payments may be made on their behalf up to pension rates for orphan children. 
(5) Widowed mothers and aged parents left without support by the soldier gon 
; . who was formerly their sole or substantial support, except where there are other 
children capable of assuming the responsibility. 
y Allowances according to degree of dependency and potential earning ability may 
. be paid up to a maximum of $48 per month for one; and $75 per month for two. 
ie (6) A widowed mother, whose son, upon whom she was substantially or entirely 
_ dependent, has married and died during military service, the Government pension 
_ being paid to his widow. 
Where the widowed mother makes her residence with her pensioned daughter-in- 
__ law, she would be eligible for an allowance from the fund of $15 per month. 
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If such an arrangement is not feasible and the widowed mother is not living wit. 
relatives able to support her, she may be paid an allowance up to a maximum of $48 
per month. . Ri 

(7) The unmarried wife with children, recognized during the war by the Govern- 
ment or Patriotic Fund, but abandoned by the soldier within three months after 
discharge. (Allowances as in 3.) 5 

(8) Disabled Allied soldiers with families, where the allowances provided by 
the Allied Government are insufficient for the support of their families, and the soldier 
is incapacitated for work to at least 50 per cent. There may be paid to the family 
the difference between the Allied and the Canadian pension for the degree of disability 
from which the soldier is suffering. 


Cases in which Temporary or Emergency Assistance may be given. 


Temporary or emergency assistance is provided by the Fund— i 

(1) Where Government monies destined for the maintenance of dependents are — 
unduly delayed or have gone astray in transmission. 

The assistance provided is in the form of a loan up to a maximum of 75 per 
cent of the amount due. 

(2) In eases where the family is in need owing to illness or accident to the ex- 
soldier, rendering him temporarily incapable of ‘providing for his dependents. 

Assistance given in this case is in the form of a grant or loan according to the 
discretion of the local Committee. 

(3) In case of death in the family entailing expense for medical treatment, 
funeral expenses, ete. 

Where satisfactory evidence is given that such expenses cannot be met out of the 
ordinary revenue or insurance without undue hardship, a grant or loan up to a 
maximum of $100 may be made. 

(4) Where the soldier is undergoing re-examination for increased pension, or is 
waiting re-examination for eligibility for pension and is meanwhile unable to work. 

A loan or grant may be made to his dependents provided the soldier is not still 
receiving War Service Gratuity. " 

(5) When the soldier is applying for treatment or training under the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and assurance is given by the depart- 
ment that the man in all probability will be admitted. 

A loan or grant may be made to his dependents pending final decision by the 
department, provided the soldier is not receiving war service gratuity. 

(6) Imperial soldiers taking vocational training or i 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. we oe a 
the Tie may bm id to the enendents.of such mon an elowance. hat willing 

p to the income received by families of Canadian 
soldiers under the care of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment 

(7) Exceptional cases having regard to the future welfare of 
portation may be arranged. 


(8) All cases not covered by the foregoing regulations may b > 
5 : 5 Kies : e a 
of a special examination and provision. y ss made the’ suliecgy 


the family; trans- 


Other Assistance provided and contemplated. 


(1) Im the case of a married man who is anxious to purchase a ho hi 
service gratuity may be commuted, no interest being charged on the ieee Bl 2 
(2) At times, through independent associations, charity has be are die 
other than the regular allowances from the funds. en dispensed, a 
(3) Assistance in general applies to ex-service men wh 7 
to dependents alone. © have dependents, and 
Peart via) 
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(4) The question of taking care of ee aeinan’ has been under considera- 
tion of the executive of the fund. It is felt that if this question were taken up the- 
organization would have to be strengthened by the employment of paid assistance. 
It is, however, further stated that there is little probability of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund being able to take up this matter of assistance for unemployed. 


My 


2. War Work. 


Funds available. 


: During the war period the people of Canada voluntarily contributed for war 
‘relief work through the Canadian Patriotic Fund the sum of approximately 
$40,000,000. This is exclusive of funds raised in the province of Manitoba for similar 
work where the operations are carried on through other organizations than the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund. 
In addition to this the various Provincial Governments of Canada added a sum 
____ of approximately $8,000,000. 
“ , Of the total amount of $48,000,000 therefore, subscribed by the people of Canada 
either directly or through the Provincial Governments, the sum of $40,400,000 was 
expended in war relief work prior to the armistice, leaving in hand approximately 
$7,600,000, most of which is available for post-discharge relief, by the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund. P 


im Nature of Organization and Cost of Administration. 


The organization built up by the Canadian Patriotic Fund is to a large extent 
composed of voluntary workers. In large cities such as Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto 
a proportion of the staff is paid. 

The administration cost of the organization for post-war work is approximately 
$20,000 per month. In meeting this cost to date the funds subscribed by the people 
have not been used, the whole administrative cost being borne by the bank interest on 

subscriptions, special arrangements haying been made with the banks for payment of 
interest at 4 per cent on all such funds. 


PART V. 
_ SUGGESTIONS PRESENTED DURING THE COURSE OF THE ENQUIRY 
Le AS TO IMPROVEMENTS AND EXPANSIONS OF THE WORK NOW 
CARRIED ON. 


ee Throughout the course of the examination of (eee during the enquiry by 
your Committee, into all matters relating to Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, many 
‘y Suggestions were submitted, as to improvements and the extension of work now carried 
| _.on. For the purpose of intelligently laying before Parliament the nature and scope of 
_the suggestions received, it has been deemed advisable to enumerate them under the 
headings of the various Departments. The various suggestions are therefore set out 
in the manner following :— 


‘ ie Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


pees (1) That the existing practice of issuing clothing on a repayment basis to ex- 
members of the Forces undergoing medical treatment and vocational tr aining, under 
- this Department at a cost lower than the prevailing retail prices be amplified to provide 
the issue of clothing at public expense to those undergoing medical treatment for a 
¥ long period. 
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(2) That pension be not deducted from the pay and allowances granted t 
ex-members of the Forces undergoing treatment with the Department of Soldier 
Civil Re-establishment. 

(3) That the same rate of pay and allowances, irrespective of rank, be granted b 
this Department to those undergoing medical treatment. ee: 

(4) That the length of course now granted be increased and that District Voca- 
tional Officers have final decision as to length of course. — 

(5) That the delay in making a decision as to an applicant’s eligibility for train- 
ing be reduced and that a man be granted allowances between the time of application 
for a course and the date of approval of his course. Fe 

(6) That special provision be made by the Government for those functionally, . 
neurologically. and mentally sub-normal men who cannot be completely taken care of 
under existing Government regulations. 

(7) That the rate of pay and allowances to vocational students be increased. | . 

(8) That pension should be paid in addition to pay and allowances, by this Depart- 
ment during the course of a man’s training. a 

(9) That provision be made for Government pay and allowances for disabled men 
who complete their vocational courses, between the date of completion of a course and + 
the finding of employment. : 

~ (10) That the Department in making provision for the retraining of disabled men 
should endeavour as far as may be found practicable, to place men in industries, under 
an agreement with employers as to wages, on an ascending scale, the Department to pay 
the difference between the wages received and the pay and allowance now granted, the — 
object being to lengthen the period of training, without additional cost to the Depart- — 
ment. " = 
(11) That in the employment of Ward Occupational Aides, by the Vocational 
Branch of this Department, preference be given to female dependents of soldiers. a 

(12) That the period during which After-care Officers of this Department should 
keep in personal contact with disabled men who have been retrained, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the value of their training, the conditions of their employment, their 
relationship with their employers, and their general success in re-establishing them- 
selves, should be extended. a 

(13) That employment for disabled men who have been retrained by the Vocational 
Branch, be handled by the Information and Service Branch in co-operation with the 
Federal Provincial Employment Offices, instead of by the Vocational Branch. ; 

(14) A written petition from the Invalided Soldiers’ Welfare League at the 
Military Hospital, Frank, Alberta, applying particularly to the case of ex-soldiers with 
tubercular disabilities, with suggestions as set forth therein. (See page 932). 


Board of Pension Commissioners, fe 


(15) That the classification of disabilities under the Pension Act Regulations is Br ; 
not sufficiently liberal. ; 

(16) That provision be made whereby pensions which are small in amount may 
be commuted. i: 

(17) That the pensions paid.to widows with one or more children should be - 
increased. a 

(18) That dual pensions be paid in all cases where claimants 
on a common source of dependency. 

(19) That the scale of pensions provided for childless widows 


certain circumstances. 
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(20) That loans on a somewhat similar basis as those now made by the Soldier 
Settlement Board to ex-members of the Forces desirous of settling on the land, be 
granted to soldier-farmers who also engage in lumbering, mining, fishing or other 
‘j, activities. 
(21) That the present policy of the Board as to loans on account of small holdings 
‘» near cities, towns, villages and elsewhere for market gardening, etc., be more generously 
~ administered. 
_ (22) That the cash payment of 10 per cent purchase price required from applicants 
under the Soldier Settlement Act be eliminated. 

(23) That the qualification requirements of the Soldier Settlement Board are too 
severe. 

(24) That farm loans be granted severally to the maximum amount of the exist- 
ing provisions of the Soldier Settlement Act to ex-members of the Forces who are 
working as partners, and man and wife. ‘ 
1a de (25) That the Government should approve of a combined irrigation and small 
.. holding scheme submitted by Mr. Noulan Cauchon, providing for the agricultural 
- development of certain areas in Ontario and Quebec for the benefit of ex-members of 
1. the Forces. 


Militia and Naval Department (Gratuities, etc.). 


(26) That the Canadian gratuity should be paid to those Canadians who served 

in any of His Majesty’s Military or Naval Forces, including the Royal Air Force, 
Mechanical Transport, the Royal Naval Motor Boat Patrol, and other units, whether 
- such service was after direct enlistment in such Forces, transfer from the Canadian 
_ Expeditionary Force Units to such Forces, or as reservists in such Forces. 
(27) That members of the Naval Service who have served overseas in either the 
_ Imperial or Canadian Naval Service, or who have served in any sea going ship in the 
Canadian Naval Service outside of the three mile territorial limit shall be awarded 
the class “ A” badge, with “ Naval” or other suitable word in place of O.E.F. 

(28) That those Canadians who served in the Naval Forces of Hig Majesty and 
a on return to Canada received in payment of gratuity or other pay, cheques payable 

“sterling ” funds, should have same cashed in Canada at par, and thus be accorded 
ie same privileges-as already provided for those who served in the land Forces of 
His Majesty. 

Le _ (29) That the clothing allowance granted is too smal], should be increased and 
made retroactive. 


Department of Labour. 


(30) That employment offices under the direct control of the Federal Government 
be established throughout Canada. 
% (31) That all private employment offices be abolished. 


Department of Immigration and Colonization. 


E (82) That the sums paid for transportation by dependents of soldiers returning to 
t® Canada after the date of issuance of circular letter requesting such return, be refunded. 
(33) That the amount paid for transportation by dependents of soldiers returning 

_ to Canada prior to the date of the Armistice, be refunded. 


General. 


_ (84) That ex-members of the Forces now employed on a temporary basis be made 
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(35) That trainees under the Vocational Branch of the Department S.C.R. who 
are disabled by war service that they cannot resume their pre-war occupation should 
be absorbed to as great an extent as possible into Government Service. a 

(36) That the Department 8.0.R. select and appoint its staff without reference | 
the Civil Service Act and amendments thereto. “a 

(37) That mechanics and other special workmen who went overseas should recei 
the same treatment and consideration as ex-members of the C.E.F. in so far as gratui- 


ties, soldier settlement and other post-war benefits are concerned. 


PART VI. 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED DURING COURSE OF INQUIRY AS TO NEW 
FORM OF WORK TO BE UNDERTAKEN, , a 


General Financial Assistance for certain Purposes. 


(1) That financial assistance in the form of loans, grants or pay and allowances’ 
should be provided by Parliament for the following classes of ex-members of th 
Forces :— , 

(a) Those who desire to take vocational, commercial or industrial training 
regardless of age or disability or in the alternative all those who desire to take 
such training who enlisted at the age of 21 or under; : 

(b) Those whose university, professional or technical education was inter- 
rupted by enlistment regardless of age or in the alternative all in this class who 
enlisted at the age of 21 or under—including students in arts, science, engineer- 
ing, medicine, law, agriculture, pharmacy, dentistry, etc., as well as matricula- 
tion students; : 

(d) Those medical practitioners who graduated shortly before enlistment 
and who desire to take a post-graduate or brush-up course to fit them for their 
important work; : 

(d) Those desirous of establishing themselves in one-man businesses such — 
as blacksmiths, fishermen, grocerymen, druggists, architects, etc., regardless of 
age or disability; ‘ 

(e) Those in need of tools or equipment to enable them to carry on their 
trade or calling, and regardless of age or disability. ‘ 

(f) Those who are in need of assistance to take care of existing liabilities, — 
such as debts contracted during the war, mortgages, etc., regardless of age or 
disability. ag 

(g) Those who wish to establish homes for themselves including part of 
cost of house and furnishings, and regardless of age and disability. : 

(h) Generally those in need of assistance for other purposes similar to 
those above mentioned. i 

Nors.—To all these suggestions was added a proviso to the effect that in 
the case of every application for assistance, actual need should be taken into 
consideration as well as the fitness or qualifications of the applicant for such 
assistance: . 


Infe Insurance. 


. 


(2) Evidence was submitted to the effect that ex-members of the Forees wh 
suffered from disabilities due to war service, were in some cases refused as insurable 
risks by life insurance companies, and in other cases were called upon to pay exam 
bitant rates for life insurance on account of their disabilities, and it was suggested 
that the Government should make it possible for such ex-members of the Fores al 
secure life insurance at reasonable rates. im 
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Universities and other Students. 


_ (3) Dr. W. D. Tait suggested that men whose college courses had been interrupted, 

and boys who had just left high-school and had passed their matriculation examina- 
tions, should be given an opportunity to complete their training free of cost to them- 

selves, and that, an adequate allowance should be made by the Government for this 
purpose. He also suggested that this continuation of education at Government 
expense should include those in agriculture and industry. 

_ Sir Robert Falconer, President of Toronto University, appeared at the request 
of the Great War Veterans’ Ass@ciation of Canada. He stated that he represented a 
Committee chosen by the universities of Canada, of which Committee he is Chair- 

man. The Committee in question consists of the Acting President of Alberta Uni- 
lj) versity and representatives of St. Francois Xavier University, Antigonish, N.S., Laval 

University and McGill University. 

He submitted a memorandum previously presented to the Prime Minister covering 

_ the problem of making suitable provision to enable university students who enlisted to 

complete their course. This memorandum indicates the provisions for education 
‘in already made effective in Great Britain and Australia. 

The proposal, generally speaking, is somewhat similar to that submitted by Dr. 

W. D. Tait, but stress was laid by this witness on the fact that the governing factor 
_ in granting assistance to students should be demonstrated by applicants that they 
' actually need the assistance sought. : 
: The witness estimated that the number of undergraduates who enlisted from 
universities was approximately nine thousand, and that in all probability four thou- 
sand five hundred would seek assistance of this nature and that the cost to the coun- 
try of making effective a reasonable scheme of financial assistance in this respect 
would amount to $3,750,000 as grants, and $3,750,000 as loans, total $7,500,000. 

Attention is also directed to the proposal of Dr. Bruce H. Taylor, President of 
is. Queen’s University. 

He suggests that the Government should share in the expense of the Summer 
Schools carried on by the universities for the special benefit of ex-members of the 
Forees who had previously been university students and desire to continue their courses 
of training, or who desire to prepare themselves for matriculation into universities. 
Dr. Bruce H. Taylor’s statement shows that Queen’s University has already 
mal - expended $15,000, which covered services to one hundred students in this respect. 


Medical Practitioners. 


" (4) Dr. Edmund E. King, of Toronto; a member of the Council of the College of 
_ Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario, accompanied by Dr. Emmerson, President; Dr. 
ge Aikins, Registrar, Dr. Argue and Dr. Griffin, suggested that physicians and surgeons 
' who served overseas and who had been in practice less than one year, or who had just 
i  gtaduated or were undergraduates at the time of enlistment, should, in ease of financial 
' need, be assisted in taking a post-graduate course of six months’ duration; and that 
th for this purpose the Government should make a grant of $500 to each person in these 
yin, Classes, together with all hospital and university fees necessary, and further that post- 
ff graduate courses should be provided at well-recognized schools and hospitals that meet 
_ with the approval of the Government. 
ie Dr. King estimated that the number of doctors and undergraduates who would 
avail themselves of his plan in Ontario only would be one thousand, but later in his 
- evidence reduced this figure to five hundred. 


a i: Education of Orphans. 


(5) The suggestion was made by Dr. W. D. Tait, Messrs. Tom Moore and C. G. 
MacNeil that financial assistance be granted for High School Education for orphans 
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Universal Hducation. 


(6) Dr. W. D. Tait also suggested that the Government should provide without 
expense to ex-members of the Forces such vocational training and education as they 
might desire, regardless of any disability or anything of that nature, provided the 
ex-member of the Forces seeking this benefit had the necessary qualifications and is 
physically fit to carry on the training. He pointed out that his proposal would be 
differentiated as between ex-members of the Forces who saw service in combatant war 
areas, and those who did not. * 


Housing. 


(7) Suggestions were received to the effect that the Federal Government should ‘ 
make provisions for loans for housing schemes, for ex-members of the Forces im addi- E 
tion to the provisions that have already been made. 


PART VII. 


GENERAL SCHEMES FOR RE-ESTABLISHMENT SUBMITTED TO THE 
COMMITTEE FOR CONSIDERATION. : 


Scheme Submitted by Mr. John Harry Flynn. 


Mr. Flynn’s proposals were submitted orally to the committee. a 

He stated that he was president of the United Veterans League which is a league — 
purporting to unite the soldiers and sailors, Imperial reservists and those who have q 
seen service at any front, whether in Canada, England, France, Mesopotamia, or any 3 
other theatre in which British operations were carried on during the recent war. q 

He also stated that he was one of the delegates of a league or organization by: @ 
name of the Veterans’ Council, which embodied the Army and Navy Veterans of a 
Toronto, the Grand Army of Canada, His Majesty’s Army and Navy Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, the Naval Veterans’ Association and the United Veterans’ League, and as — 
Dominion president of the United Veterans’ League he stated that he represented from a 
Toronto alone, between 15,000 and 20,000 veterans, who, at a meeting, asked that he — 
represent them before your committee in Ottawa. 


Details of Proposals. 


The details of the proposals for bonus submitted by Mr. Flynn are as follows: a 
That a cash grant be made to each and every man who served in the Canadian a 
Expeditionary Forces depending alone on the theatre in which he served, the amount Jj 
paid in each case to be as follows: For those who served in France, $2,000; in Eng- 
land, $1,500; in Canada, $1,000; which amounts should be paid to ex-members of the 
forces having served in the above theatres of war or to dependents of ex- 
the forces where such ex-members have been killed or have died on servi 
That no provision be made with respect to length of service, 
That no provision be made with respect to rank. : = 
That no Government control be instituted with respect to the spending of such 
bonus. q 
That service in Siberia be regarded as service in England, 
That the payment of such bonus make no change in the present scheme of ones 
sions which is to continue for soldiers and widows and orphans, and Toe 
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That medical treatment for all disabled continue irrespective of bonus. 

If the bonus were paid however, Mr. Flynn suggested that the activities of the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment with respect to vocational training 
be discontinued, and that the provisions under the Soldier Settlement Act be abol 
ished. 


Mr. Flynn's Estimated Cost of Gratuity Provision. 


_ Mr. Flynn stated that he had no reliable figures to present with respect to the 
cost of the proposals he submitted, but that he had estimated the cost approximately 
to be between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000. 


Illustrations as to how the Plan would work out. 


Mr. Flynn was questioned as to the granting of gratuity under his scheme to a 
_ man who had been in the army only one week. 

To those who enrolled under the Military Service Act and were given leave of 
absence to work on farms. 

To those who enlisted in Canada and went to England where they were held 
only a short time in the army and were returned for medical reasons and discharged. 

To all of these questions Mr. Flynn answered that the gratuity should be given 
to these cases in order to satisfy all. 

It was brought out that under this scheme a man who had been held in Canada 
for three or four years would receive $1,000, while the man who was taken over to 
England and whose service all told was not more than eight or nine months, would 
receive $1,500. 

‘Mr. Flynn agreed to this but stated that the man who remained in Canada is not 
as a rule in much better condition than the man who went to England. 


Suggestions as to raising Revenue to meet the Cost. 


The following suggestions as to the raising of revenue to meet the cost of this 
scheme of gratuities was submitted by Mr. Flynn. 

That a tax be placed on the developed and undeveloped resources of the country. 

That a tax be placed on nickel mines. 

That Dominion lotteries be instituted. 

That all incomes above $10,000 be taxed. 

That theatres be opened on Sundays, and a federal tax of from 2 per cent to 
4 per cent placed on the sale of tickets. - 

That the Federal Government take over the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

That notes be issued by the Government having 25 per cent gold reserve behind 
such issue. 

That the sale of intoxicating liquors be taxed. 

That long-term bonds be issued to the men. 

That taxes be placed on profiteers and on capital, and that a Federal Land Tax 


__ be instituted. 


Re-establishment Plan submitted by the Great War Veterans’ Association 
; of Canada. 


_ The re-establishment plan advocated by the Dominion Command of the Great 


_ War Veterans’ Association of Canada, was submitted in writing to your Committee, by 
_ Mr. George William Waistell, one of a committee appointed by the Executive of the 


Great War Veterans Association, and under authority of the resolutions adopted by 


" : the recent Convention of the Dominion Association. An outline of the plan so sub- 
mitted, follows: 
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_ Proposals and Estimate of Cost. 


The written proposals, together with the Great War Veterans’ Association’s 
estimate of cost, as submitted to the Committee, are printed in full in the Appendix 
of this report. (See page 63.) 

Analysis of the Proposals. 


1. The Re-establighment Plan submitted by the Great War Veterans’ Association — : 


is one of financial assistance. 
2. The Plan consists of a grant of money based upon, 
(a) Place of service. 
(b) Year of commencing such service. | 
(c) Combatant or non-combatant service. 
(d) A minimum service in Canada, of six months. 
3. Every man entitled to cash assistance under the scheme shall receive in cash the 


full amount of assistance, if under $500. If entitled to over $500 he shall receive $500 
in cash, the balance being held to his credit, to be applied to some re-establishment 


scheme as for example: 
1. Home purchase (residence or a release of mortgage). 
2. Home purchase (furnishings or outstanding debts thereon). 
3. Land purchase (farming, independent of Soldiers’ Settlement Board). 
4. Land purchase (reduction of indebtedness under Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board). 
5. Stock and implement purchase. 
6. Business purchase (entering business alone). 
7. Business purchase (partnership). 
&. Unemployment or life insurance or annuities. 
9. Retraining and educational. 
10. Endowment Fund for wife, children or parents. 
11. Bonds or interest-bearing investments (such as Victory Bonds). 
12. Any feature other than above which demonstrates true re-establishment, 
which an applicant may select, subject to the approval of the Federal 
Board. If money only is applied for, proof will be required by the Board 
that same is to be expended in Canada, for the specific purpose of re-estab- 
lishment. 
4. Under No. 11 of the forms of re-establishment designated above, the matter of 
Bond provision was outlined by Mr. Waistell as follows: 


“That in case where an applicant who might be qualified to receive the 
grant butewho did not desire to convert it immediately to the purpose for which 
he ultimately intended it, where for instance he desired to go into business, but 
no suitable opportunity existed at the moment, he should be allowed to have 
his grant in the form of Government Bonds, so that interest on these Bonds 
could accumulate to his credit. The Bonds thus supplied would bear interest 
at 54 per cent per annum, and be free from taxation. In case of transfer, how- 
ever, they would become taxable. The proceeds from such Bonds to be used for 
re-establishment.” 

Estimate of Cost. 


The estimate of cost as submitted by the Great War Veterans’ Association placed 
the actual gross cost, including administration cost of $7,800,000, at $397 800,000. 
This is based on the estimate that 47,000 men served in Canada and would be eligible 
for the grant; that 115,650 men served in England, and that 235,000 
France. 


men served in 
Monthly Payment Alternative. 


In order to take care of the discrepancies in the payment of gratuities, due to the 


fact that a man who arrived in France a few days after the first of any year, would 4 
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receive $200 less than the man who had arrived a few days before the first of any 
year, it was proposed by Mr. Waistell that the plan be worked out on a monthly basis. 
Thus for service in Canada, a man who enlisted in August, 1914, would receive $500; 
in September, $480; in October, $460; in November, $440, and in December, 1914, 
$420, and so on, the same system to be applied throughout the scale. The same plan 


would be carried out with respect to the date of landing for service in England and 


the date of arrival for service in France. It was estimated by Mr. Waistell that by 
adopting this proposal the total estimated cost would be reduced by approximately 
ten per cent and that it would further provide a more just plan than the basis of 
yearly calculation. 


Re-establishment Plan Submitted by Mr. J. W. Margeson. 


During the course of Mr. Margeson’s presentation to your Committee of the 
following re-establishment plan it was emphasized that the plan submitted was entirely 
prepared by Mr. Margeson himself unofficially, apart from any connection he might 
have with Government departments. 


Proposals and Estimate of Cost. 


The basis of the proposals made by Mr. Margeson is that a cash grant be given 
to those who are in need of same and who served during the war, 1914- 1918. 

The cash grant proposed is as follows :— 

To those who served in France to be paid a gratuity of 70 cents per day, from the 
date of enlistment to date of discharge. 

To those who served in England only for the total length of service, to be paid 
a gratuity of 40 cents per day, from the date of enlistment to date of discharge. 

Those who saw service in Canada only from the date of enlistment to date of 
discharge to receive a gratuity at the rate of 20 cents per day. 

The estimate of cost of this plan as submitted by Mr. Margeson including cash 
and credit if every man took the amount that was allotted to him on the above basis, 
would be an outside estimate, $200,000,000. Assuming that 20 per cent of the returned 
men did not take this assistance, the cost would be $160,000,000, of which it would be 
necessary to raise immediately in cash, $85,000,000, the balance being credited to the 
men to be applied on one or other of the Government re-establishment schemes. 

The basis for this estimate is as follows :— 

352,000 soldiers saw service in France. 

52,000 being killed. : 

300,000 with an average of 800 days’ service, the cost for this service in 
gratuity being $168,000,000. 

60,000 saw an average length of service of 800 days in England, the cost for 
gratuity for these men being $19,000,000. 

172,000 men saw service in Canada over an average length of 400 days, the 
cost of gratuity in this case being $13,000,000. 


Analysis of Proposals. 


-Mr. Margeson’s plan on re-establishment consists of :— 
1. A cash grant to be paid to ex-members of the Forces for re-establishment pur- 
poses. 
2. The grant to based upon :— 
(a) Place of service. 
(b) Length of service. 
3. That no man under this scheme shall receive in all, including the old gratuity 
and the new grant, more than $1,500, to apply to all ranks. 
4. No man to receive in cash more than $500 but shall have the opportunity of 


receiving in cash up to $500 if he so desires, provided he is entitled to this amount. 
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Any balance due to him over $500 shall be kept by the Government as a credit to be 
used in case he wishes to avail himself of one of the Government methods of re-estab- 4 
lishment, such as small holdings, housing scheme, land settlement, or any other — 
method of re-establishment which may be adopted by the Government. 

5. That the unpaid balance draw interest at 54 per cent per annum. — 

6. That no man should be forced to take the gratuity unless he so desired. Py. 

7. That in making deduction for gratuity already received every man be con- — 
sidered as having received same as a single man. riane ; 

8. That the gratuity be paid to ex-members of the Forces only and not to depend- _ 
ents of deceased soldiers. : 

The following is a general illustration of Mr. Margeson’s plan: A man who had < 
served for 1,095 days, part of which time was in France, would be entitled to a — 
gratuity of $766.50 provided this amount in addition to the gratuity already received 
did not exceed $1,500. , 

Of this $766.50 he would, if he so desired, receive $500 in cash leaving $266.50 to 
be applied to his credit under one or other of the Government re-establishment 
schemes, which $266.50 would bear interest at 54 per cent per annum until such time 
as he was ready to make use of same for re-establishment. 

He would receive the same amount whether married or single. 

If the man so desires he should be granted instead of cash, the $500 initial pay- — 
ment provided he is entitled to same, in Victory Bonds, such bonds to bear interest at 
5} per cent, to be non-taxable as long as he retains same but in the event of transfer — 
to be subject to taxation. " 


PART; Vor. 


WRITTEN PROPOSALS RECEIVED. 


(1) Mr. A. T. Hunter, Provisional Grand President of the Grand Council of 
the Originals Club, presented the views of this Club on the question of re-establish- 
ment which will be found in a statement at pages 971-974. ha 4 

(2) The Yukon Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Committee submitted a reso- 
lution to the effect that the sum of $30,000 be appropriated for the benefit of Yukon — 
returned soldiers, to assist them in becoming re-established either in working the ground ~ 
on which discoveries have been made, or with the view of making new discoveries 
of gold and silver. In each case an agreement to be entered into with the returned 
soldier receiving assistance whereby the amount so advanced shall be a first charge — 
against the property he may acquire or the mineral he may recover. a 

(3) Recommendation of the returned Medical Undergraduates Association of — 
McGill University that the Government should grant practical aid to returned 
Medicals by payment of fees, and granting an allowance, making this retroactive _ 
from November 15, 1918, and by so doing re-establishing them on a sensible peace — 
basis in keeping with their professional standards and their sacrifices and service 
willingly undertaken and satisfactorily achieved. q 


PART IX. 


COST OF RE-ESTABLISHMENT PROVISIONS ALREADY MADE 


1. The following is a summary taken from the evidence or from statements a 

submitted by the Departments concerned of the Expenditures made or to be m Fe ; 

connection with re-establishment work now carried on, to the end of the ee ms i i 

year. : seal 
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Re (1) Pensions. 

r _ Pensions paid on account of European War— 

ene ie TONG ec en ww ef OB 27,499,463 79 
Mo gdulyasis 1919. oe |. raising OSS 6,537,034 95 
To March 31, 1920 Coie copies Oe 19,500,000 00 

be 

. Total to end of present fiscal year.. .. $ 53,536,498 74 

by 


Notre.—It is estimated that the total pension list in future will approximate 
annually $30,000,000. 


(2) Gratuities. 


Gratuities paid to members of the C.E.F., &ec— 
; Te Miswelin Sil. TIGA, Ss Sa I ie eye helo Mats ts footie Be 
Ms To August 31, HO) Ss ie oe ey rs ee 83,153,399 81 
To March 31, 1920 eine eg ne 50,000,000 00 


Total to end of present fiscal year.. .. $153,686,557 98 


Notet.—These figures have been prepared from exhaustive returns from Districts, 
Clearing Pay Services and Overseas. (See Hvidence at pages 993-4). 


(3) Return of Dependents. 
Transportation Expenses of Dependents paid 


Mp Mirch rate MOTO ssa ets 159,032 00 
(Ineludes portion A strndeds i easement of 
ve oD): 
ING, Seypuciealovere aI TUS eas eae ries 1,187,282 00 
om Menelole OA) (estimated)... . 6) ss) wep me ls» 570,314 00 


Total to end-of present fiscal year.. .. §$ 1,916,578 00 


Me Notr.—The above items comprise the refunds made by this Department and by 
the Department of Militia and Defence, and also the expenses of conductors. 


4. Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. 
Expenditures of Military eee Commission and of the Department :— 


To March 31, 1919 . cere sig sen 5024,0103;839) 26 
ie To July 31, 1919 . i Br ete 5s 8,711,370 15 

To March 31, 1920 (estimated) . Be eB oe IB 6b 144 85 
it ~ Total to end of present fiseal year ........ .. $57,045,664 26 


5. Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 
Be tevituires of Soldiers’ Settlement Board :— 


ee 


2 To March 31, 1919 . ee eee Reo e 
To August 31, 1919 . a Peta ce 1011363892 56 
To-March 31, 1920 (ciicay Pee ee ee 30091910. 56 


» foetal to end Gi-present fiscal.year ..3.: ......2. .$48,228,103 12 
a Norre.—The above figures of expenditure vary slightly from those submitted in the 
evidence to the Committee owing to the fact that the date of expenditure given to the 
Committee was September 6 for loans and August 31 for administration. 
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6. Labour Department. 


- Expenditures connected with securing a ae 
To March 31, 1919 . a 
To August 30, 1919 (approximately) « 
To March 31, 1920 (estimated) . 


Total to end of present fiscal year.. .. .....- 


A0per-eent of this’... = 


Nore.—As approximately 40 per cent of the work of the employment offices has = 
been on behalf of the returned soldiers, it may be said that 40 per cent of the expendi- ; 


ture is devoted to re-establishment purposes. 


Summary. 


Pensions .. AG 
Gratuities sos 2 
Dependents’ fares . 


Soldier Settlement . 
. Labour Deseret : 


CE ene 


The following is an estimate of the expenditures that will likely be necessary to — 
earry to completion the re-establishment work now being earried on. This estimate © 
does not include expenditures for any new work to be undertaken :— i: 


1. Pensions. 


There will be annual expenditures approximating 
$30,000,000 to be carried over a long period of years.. 


2. Gratuities. 


@ 
It is expected the gratuities already provided for will all 
be paid during the present fiscal year. The figures 


previously given cover all estimated expenditures 
under this heading .. 


3. Return of Dependents. 


The figures given above are expected to cover all expen- 


~ditures: undercexisting reemlations: 91 2 Ae 


4, Soldiers’ Settlement. 


(a) From estimates submitted it would appear that the total 
amount required to care for members of the C.K.F. 
will approximate $150,000,000. As the expenditures 
to the end of the present fiscal year were placed, as 
shown above, at $48,228,103.12, the balance to be 
provided isis (ae he ae ee 
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$ 88,311 31 
120,000 00 
180,000 00 


$ 388,311 21 


$ 155,324 52 


153,686,557 98 
1,916,578 00 
57,045,664 26 
48,228,103 12 
155,324 52 


$314,568,726 62 


$ 
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(b) In addition, expenditures will be made in settling ex- 
members of the Imperial Forces in Canada. No 
_ figures are available upon which to form an estimate, 
but it may be assumed the amount required during 
the next few years will not fall short of .. .. .. .. $ 25,000,000 00 


5. Department S.C.R. — 


The work of the Department has been on the increase 
to date. A large part of its work must be carried 
into the next and succeeding fiscal years. It would 
not be safe-to estimate its expenditures to round out 
its work during the next two years at less than.. .. $ 50,000,000 00 


6. Labour Department. 


Any further expenditures by the Department will depend 
upon conditions prevailing. For present purposes 


they may be estimated not to exceed... ........ $ 200,000 00 
Summary. 

1. Pensions, approximately $30,000,000 annually... $ 

PeaGratuities 6.06 . RUN e eRe 

3. Return of dependents Me. On 3 

4. Soldiers’ Settlement (a) CEE. Pee ONE AES 9G! 88 


(Db) ieuperinise. 25,000,000 00 


MK 


Department Soldiers’ Civil Re- eeablishientt 


. Labour Department . 


Mota lege. ce vere ee 


Grand Summary. 


. All expenditures to March 31, 1920 . 
. Possible future expenditures . 


Motel ce feo. 


. $314,568,726 6% 
8 


50,000,000 00 
200,000 00 


. $176,971,896 88 


2 
8 


176,971,896 


. $491,540,623 50 


Note—The expenditures for Land Settlement included in the above statements 
aggregate $175,000,000. While it is true this represents loans less administrative costs, 
the money required to carry on the work must be raised by the Government through 
the issue of bonds or other securities. Outside of expenditures for Land Settlement 
provisions otherwise made will total $316,540,623.50, 


PART &. 
FINANCIAL POSITION OF CANADA. 


Evidence was obtained respecting the financial position of Canada from Messrs. 
Boville and Breadner, of the Department of Finance, and from Sir Thomas White, 
ex-Minister of Finance. 

The more important statistics and financial statements submitted by Messrs. 
Boville and Breadner will be found in the Appendix to the Report. (See p. 74.) 


The evidence of Sir Thomas Wnite has also been added as an Appendix (See p. 
(82.) 
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There will also be found in the Appendix a letter sent by the Committee is : 
Minister of Finance and the reply thereto by the Deputy Minister with accompa 
- memorandum indicating the various purposes for which moneys must be raised 
borrowing during the fiscal years 1919-20 and 1920-21. (See p. 80.) 


PART XI. 


FINDINGS OF COMMITTEE. 


A.— General. ‘ 


1. The problem of the re-establishment of the returned soldier in civil life, 
was entirely new in so far as Canada is concerned. In the case of all great 
wars in the past, it would appear that little or nothing had been done by any of the 
nations involved to properly care for their soldiers outside of pensions and providing" 
institutions for the disabled and aged. As a consequence, when the task of re-estab 
lishment was undertaken by. the Government and the people of Canada, there wa 
little to depend upon by way of precedent. Policies had to be evolved and th 
necessary administrative machinery established. There were no trained experts in — 
sight. At first use had to be made of such meagre facilities as existed and the © 
administrative officers were compelled to fit themselves for their duties through ~ 
experience gained in handling the problem. 4 

2. As to the general attitude of the Government, Parliament, and the Canadian — 
people towards the problem of re-establishment, your Committee are of the opinion — 
there should be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man. Provision has been 
made for the payment of pensions to our disabled soldiers and their dependents on a 
seale that was never equalled by any nation and that surpasses the provision made 
by any country engaged in the Great War. It is estimated that the annual amount 
payable on account of pensions will total over $80,000,000, which, at 5 per cent 
represents interest upon the sum of $600,000,000. In addition, Parliament freely — 
and unanimously made provision for thé payment of gratuities to every returned man — 
to tide him over from 8 to 6 months after his return. It is now ascertained that the — 
total cost of these gratuities will approximate $153,000,000, which at 5 per cent involves . 
an annual interest charge of $7,650,000. No other nation in this or any other war — 
has treated its returned soldiers so generously in this respect. ‘ te 

The people of Canada also through their representatives in Parliament unani- 
mously approved of a land settlement scheme for returned men that will involve-the — 
raising upon the credit of Canada of an estimated amount of $150,000,000. A 
further large sum amounting to many millions will be required to assist imperial — 
soldiers to settle in. Canada—an undertaking to which Canada is committed but — 
which has just begun and will involve further heavy expenditures. Parliament also — 
recognized the special claims of the disabled and the young men who joined: the army s 
before the age of eighteen. For the purpose of assisting them there was voted and 
placed at the disposal of the Military Hospital Commission and the Department ot “| 
S. C. R. a total sum of $57,045,664.26, all of which will have been expended by March A 
31, next. This sum will be augmented by many millions in 1920 and millions — 
more during the years to follow before the work undertaken is finally carried — 
out. At present there is every indication ‘that the expenditures for this pur- 
pose will be almost as large for 1920 as for 1919. Provision has also been 
made by the State for the medical treatment of all returned soldiers within one 
year from date of discharge and for some soldiers during their entire life time for cer- 
tain classes of disabilities. It may confidently be expected that the expenditures involved 
in this connection will be very large. Outside all these provisions, a semi-state 
organization known as the “Patriotic Fund” stands prepared with a fund of over 
$7,000,000 to assist the State in rendering service to the families of returned men, 
ee a nee of assistance is required. These moneys, together with the $40,- 
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000,000 ‘previously raised and expended by the Patriotic Fund, were freely contri- 
‘buted by the Canadian people, not as charity but in recognition of a plain duty owed 
to the family of the soldier. 
_ Summing up the whole situation, your Committee-are convinced that as regards the 
problem of re-establishment generally, the Canadian people and their representatives in 
Parliament, as well as the Government, have always shown an earnest desire to meet any 
. real need that has arisen or may exist. Parliament heretofore has not been parsimonious 
in voting money whenever and wherever the expenditures were shown to be necessary. 
_ Frequently, however, the opinion was expressed in Parliament that the greatest care 
should be taken to avoid any action that would tend to deprive the soldier of his self- 
reliance and self-respect. It was thought to be against the best interests of the sol- 
diers themselves that they should rely unduly upon the State in the period following 
discharge. Your Committee concur in these views. After hearing all the evidence, 
they agree that the best policy towards the soldier is to surround him with conditions 
that will tend to strengthen his self-confidence and self-reliance. 
3. As to the re-establishment work carried on by the several departments con- 
cerned your Committee begs to report that in its opinion, taking into consideration 
the magnitude and character of the problem, the results secured are on the whole satis- 
factory. In reporting this your Committee does not wish it to be understood that mis- 
takes have not been made and that there is not room for improvement. The inquiry 
held is certain to lead to remedies of defects in administration and otherwise. During 
the course of the inquiry many departmental officials were called to give evidence and 
the Committee as a whole was favourably impressed with their knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the important work they have in hand. ; 
; 4. From the evidence adduced and from official statements submitted by the several 
L departments concerned your Committee find that the total expenditures for Pensions 
and various forms of re-establishment work to March 31, 1920, will amount approxi- 
mately to $314,568,726.62, not including any part of the cost of demobilization made 
\ up as follows :-- 


eplgensOnsreie fis ts ee ios let vie sina 3.23.3 53,536;498: 74 
PmeGurcimelese Sus. ater a satel eS . 153,686,557 98 
peaWenendents: transportation fares.. ¢. .. .. .- 1,916,578 00 
Me Wepamimentss uke). i: ae et) ui. 2 ob... 2.) 157,045,664 20 
Pe Solamernsetilement 3.2.0.8... 020.0 2. 2. 5 2 48,228/108° 12 
' GaleakicureDenantment.).. v4. RG. 0. OF oak, oe. 155,324 52 


$314,568,726 56 


Your committee beg further to report that in order to carry to completion the 
- yarious classes of re-establishment work now carried on there must be provided after 
March 31, 1921, an estimated amount of $176,971,896.88, made up as follows :— 


reg eee eter Setblements. . ..s6 Ss cs ca te 8 wie ve oh o 6126,071,896 88 
, Rep ne emer SC Eves ie) ook) thai los ey pele aves e's fies 50,000,000 00 
o apear Department. 61. 2. 4. few. oe ee Be 200,000 00 


$176,971,896 88 


This latter figure does not include a sum of approximately $30,000,000 which must 

be expended annually on pensions. 
. From these figures it will be noted that the total amount heretofore expended 
or to be hereafter. expended for re-establishment work now carried on amounts to 
- $491,540,623.50, together with $30,000,000 annually for pensions. If from these 
figures are deducted amounts paid for pensions and expenditures and loans under the 
‘Soldier Settlement Act, there remains a total of $263,004,124.76 for other classes of 
benefits. 
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B. FINANCIAL POSITION OF CANADA IN RELATION TO THE QUESTION 
OF RE-ESTABLISHMENT. “ee 


General. ” 

1. As all suggestions to the Committee respecting the making of further g 
provision for the re-establishment of returned soldiers are based upon the financial — 
ability of Canada to carry the burden of the cost, your Committee deems it advisable ; 
before dealing with these suggestions to place before Parliament their views on this’ — 
phase of the problem. a 

9. The financial position of Canada is set out in the tables and statistics sub- a 
mitted to the Committee by Mr. Boville and Mr. Breadner of the Department of 
Finance. (See pp. 74-76.) These figures speak for themselves. They indicate the 
present net debt of Canada, the annual interest payable on such debt, the sources of 
revenue, the amounts derived from each such source, the ordinary expenditures for 
all public services, capital expenditures, commitments for the future.and other neces- 
sary details. 

3. The question of the ability of Canada to raise huge sums of money immediately 
or during the next twelve or eighteen months depends, in the opinion of your Commit- 
tee, on two prime considerations, namely :— 

(a) The possibility of actually securing the money itself —From its study of the 
general financial situation of the country your Committee have inevitably been forced 
to the conclusion that the vast sums of money suggested for re-establishment purposes 
cannot possibly be raised. The reasons for this must be apparent. The expenditures. 
to which the country is already committed and for which estimates have been voted 
by Parliament for the present fiscal year together with the expenditures which must 
be provided by Parliament for the next fiscal year, will necesitate the borrowing of 
money on the credit of Canada of as large an amount as the loaning resources of the 
country will permit, to say nothing of the effect on our credit generally of increasing 
our national debt, which now stands at approximately $1,900,000,000, by some hundreds 
of millions beyond sums required to take care of existing obligations. 

The commitments for the financial year 1919-20 for which money must be borrowed 
on capital account as shown by the estimates voted at the last session of Parliament 
are as follows:— 

1. Public Buildings (not including expenditures on large public build- 
ings to be erected at Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Hamilton, 
London, ete., which are to be paid for out of Consolidated 


Bund) ae ts ieee ce ek ate ss tk en we oe oe rr 
. Wellands arent and) otherteamals: 3:3... 2. 4,550,000 


2 
34 Marbourandy iver limprovementce i) <5... 5 ee a ee 3,201,800 
A Improvement of ot. lawrence, suip Channel.) 9 1.) ss ee 623,167 
5. Shipbuilding. 4 fie HARES e085 5e tice inate ee rr 
6. Intercolonial Railway—Construction and betterments.. .. .. ..... 11,121,681 
7, Quebec and Saguenay Railway—Construction.. .. .. ........ 550,000 
8. “Purchase, price, tor Branches-of L@iRY 2. 7 292,000 
9. Edmonton and Dunvegan Railway—Subsidy.. .. .. .... .. .. 258,797 
10> ‘Transcontinental——Purchase Might Of ways... 4+. 48) 98 oo 125,000 
11. Hudson Bay Railway—Construction. . wifes Save, ees Re nas Ree eae 400,000 
12. Rolling stock, equipment, supplies and materials for National and ; 
Ouher raUlwayse we 35,000,000 


18. Canadian Northern Railway—Construction, betterments, interest, 
maturities and other charges.0° 2.07. St eee ae 35,000,000 
14. Soldiers Land“Settlement. oo - 0 2 e) ee 45,000,000 
15. Demobilization appropriation—War activities, demobilization, trans : 
port of troops, promotion of trade and other expenditures in 
consequence of war, including gratuities, etc.. .. ........ 350,000,000 | 


$529,199 445 
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Carried forward. . ee eis Pere oe ee. 985 29,199,445 


To these hetk must be sgh: = 
16. The Grand Trunk Pacifie for deficits on operating expenses, interest, 


iGsa aes et a 15,000,000 
17. Provision for mses 3 Great Siete sad Allied aetiaaeee -. -- 195,000,000 
18. Halifax relief. . sin ch De BE OR eee 5,000,000 
19. Housing—Loans a ere ee ea ik ay 25000000 


$699,122,445 


The above statement sets forth the classes of expenditures that must be pro- 
vided for during the present fiscal year. While it is certain the full amount shown 
for each item will not be expended, it would not be safe, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, to estimate the total expenditure under all these headings at less than 
$600,000,000. 

In so far as capital expenditure for the year 1920-21 is concerned no authoritative 
figures could be obtained by your Committee as they are only ascertainable when 
submitted to and approved by Parliament. 

There are, however, certain items of expenditure of this Glnee that may reason- 
ably be anticipated, such as the following :— 


fPemobilization Expenditure—bBalance: say ..... ....+ .- .- «- «-. $50,000,000 

2. Soldiers Land Settlement—say.. .. SOS eens 5 50,000,000 
3. Public Pagnes, Canals, Railways, Shipbuilding, “Eiviace ete.— 

Sahysene ; i tess Eis No UNL oa rel Sac clk os 60,000,000 

4, Credits to Gout Baise: Cree. ee so OS ee a 50,000,000 

$210,000,000 


Your Committee desire further to point out that if the recommendations con- 
tained in this report are adopted and put into effect, a further expenditure of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 must be provided during the years 1919-20 and 1920-21. 

Summing up this group of figures your Committee are of the view that including 
the present Victory Loan, Canada within the next twelve or eighteen months will be 
compelled to raise, by borrowing, sums of money aggregating from $700,000,000 to 
$850,000,000 to provide for hee ee to which the country is or will be carrenitceae 

In reference to these expenditures it is only proper to point out that while they 
must be provided for by borrowing from the people of Canada the nation in the case 
of certain of these items will have corresponding assets. This is true of loans to 
Great Britain and Allied countries, loans for land settlement, construction of railways, 
shipbuilding, housing, ete. 

The point your Committee chiefly desire to impress upon Parliament and upon 
those advocating further large expenditures is that the money required for these pur- 
poses must be secured within a comparatively short time by borrowing at home. 

In pre-war days the moneys necessary for capital expenditure were largely secured 
abroad. To-day the situation is reversed. Instead of being able to borrow from the 
people of Great Britain, Canada is compelled to lend money to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

To make clear one phase of the economic Syren that has-arisen it may be 
pointed out that during the years 1918 and 1919 the Government has had to borrow 


- the actual cash required to purchase from our producers a large portion of their 


surplus products, such as cereals, cheese, meats, etc., for shipment to Great Britain 
and certain European countries. The same has been true of other articles of pro- 
duction, including manufactured goods, timber and fish. Had this provision not been 
made these products would be left on the producers’ hands as Great Britain and the 
other countries referred to are unable at present to raise the moneys required for such 
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An attempt to borrow several hundred millions of dollars in addition to the amou 
now-required to be raised by the present. Victory Loan would demoralize the market 
for our securities, greatly injure our credit both in Canada and abroad and undoub 
edly prejudice the successful flotation of the Victory Loan itself. Your committee ar 
clearly of the view that the sums of money suggested cannot be raised by borrowing, 
as the financial resources of the Dominion are not more than adequate to provide th 
very large commitments already made and required for the future needs of the country, 
Any attempt to raise the amounts suggested beyond these requirements would injuri- 
ously affect the credit of Canada and bring about conditions seriously affecting the 
welfare of all sections of the community, including the returned soldiers themselves 

(b) The annual interest charge if money were raised.—Assuming for argument’s 
sake that the money required could be raised by means of loans, these would have to 
be repaid and the interest thereon met out of revenue each year. For every hundred 
million dollars borrowed, there would be an annual charge on the ordinary revenues 
of Canada of at least five and a half million dollars. If four hundred millions were 
raised, this annual interest payment would be twenty-two millions; if one billion 
dollars were raised the annual interest payment would be fifty-five millions. These — 
moneys would have to be raised by taxation in some form, a subject that is dealt with — 
in another section of this report. Stated briefly, your Committee are of the opinion that — 
sufficient difficulty will be experienced by Parliament in devising ways and means to 
meet the annual interest charges payable on the public debt already created or which 
must be created to meet existing commitments. 

4. The argument has been advanced that if the war had continied for another 
year or two, the hundreds of millions required for war purposes would have been raised — 
in some way, and that for this reason, there should be no difficulty in raising whatever — 
is required to meet the suggestions now put forward. Your Committee cannot agree — 
with this line of reasoning. Immediately following the close of the war, Canada had 
to provide not only for war expenditures but for re-construction and re-establishment — 
expenditures as well. Reference has already. been made to these and their total. It 
is the combination and culmination of this huge expenditure within a period of twelve — 
or eighteen months which makes it impossible in a country such as Canada to raise 
further large sums in the near future. When a country is fighting for its life — 
and the preservation of its institutions, it may be prepared to exhaust itself financially. — 
This possibly represents the situation in Germany, France and Italy, and to some 
extent in Great Britain. Because, however, these countries have found it absolutely 
necessary for their preservation to pledge their credit to the verge of bankruptey, is 
no argument why Canada should do the same thing after the war is concluded. We must 
think of the future. Bankruptcy is bankruptcy, however brought about. For the sake of 
posterity it is the duty of Parliament to safeguard and protect the credit of the country — 
in every way possible. As a young and growing nation looking for people and capital in — 
order that our resources may be developed, it is essential that conditions should not be — 
created that will have a tendency to retard the development the country so sorely — 
needs, if we are to take care of the war burdens already assumed. ” 

Tn this connection your committee also desire to point out that as a result of — 
financial sacrifices the German mark ordinarily worth 23-8 cents has fallen .as low aa: 4 
4.6 cents, the French frane equivalent to 20 cents has fallen to 10 cents, and the value — 
of the pound sterling, has much depreciated. Further exploitation of Canada’s credit 
ean only bring about similar results and jeopardize her future. The multiplication — 
of Government securities and of Dominion notes of issue apart either from a proper — 
gold reserve or supported proportionately by increased commodities must inevitabl P 
result in an inflation and debasement of the nation’s currency, and again inevit be a 
further increase the cost of living. ? ae A 

5. It has-further been suggested that the large sums of mon 
re-establishment purposes should be charged up against Canada’s sha 
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a “nity oh be paid by Germany. Your committee are of the opinion that the suggestion 
is not practicable for several reasons. In the first place this proposal would not find 
_ the money which is said to be immediately and urgently required. The money would 
still have to be borrowed at once from our own people. Then again the amount of 
N indemnity to be paid Canada is unknown. Many months, probably years, will elapse 
before it is ascertained. The question of the ability of Germany to pay and the time 
of payment are factors that must not be overlooked. From current reports it would 
appear that the greater portion of Germany’s indemnities for some years to come will 
be paid in labour and commodities and not in cash. For these reasons your com- 
mittee cannot see its way clear to recommend that the possible future payment of 
indemnities by Germany to Canada would warrant an attempt to raise immediately 
the hundreds of millions suggested for re-establishment purposes. 

6. Another suggestion repeatedly put forward to relieve the country from the 
necessity of directly raising money is that bonds be issued to each soldier in satisfac- 
* tion of the amount to which he might be entitled. This would involve an excessive 
2 bond issue. As the need for re-establishment was represented to be immediate and 
urgent, any such expedient would only be of a temporizing nature. Bonds not con- 
i verted into eash or pledged would be of little use to any returned soldier. Bonds so 
issued would have to be converted into cash within a very short time. The securities 
: market would be flooded by reason of this issue and other issues necessary to meet the 
current liabilities of the country, resulting in an unjustifiable depreciation in the 
value of Government bonds, a direct loss to the soldier holding the same and disaster 
to the financial credit of the country. On the other hand the holding of these bonds 
as suggested by the Government to the credit of the soldiers would not relieve the 
situation. They would have to be sold sooner or later, while in the meantime the 
; annual interest charge on account thereof would have to be provided for. This issue, 
| added to those of the past and those which must necessarily be made in the future, 
: would render the aggregate so great that for reasons above stated your Committee 
cannot consider the suggestion. 


Se me- 
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Present Forms of Taxation. 


1. The extent to which the State may be able to make further provision for 
re-establishment depends largely, if not entirely, upon its ability to raise annually — 
by way of taxation the moneys required to meet the interest charges on the moneys 

fs borrowed for the purpose, together with the sums required to Meet the ordinary expendi- 
tures of all branches of the public service. This factor, therefore, has necessitated an 
examination by your Committee of the present modes of taxation, and others suggested 
during the course of the enquiry. Your Committee recognize the wide differences of 
opinion that exist respecting taxation, and consequently desire to report only on such 
phases of the subject as are necessary, to place. before Parliament an outline of the 
existing situation and proposals received. 
9 2. In order that the question of taxation may be considered ‘intelligently, it is 
- deemed advisable to summarize briefly the ordinary annual expenditures of govern- 
_ ment. These during the financial year immediately prior to the war amounted to 
| $127,384,472. For the year 1918-19 they amounted to $232,731,882. For the financial 
—-year 1919-20 it is estimated they will amount to $270,000,000. From these figures 
____ it will be noted that the ordinary expenditures of Government have increased during 
. the war period by $142,615,523. This addition is accounted for largely by the payment 
of pensions ($30,000,000), interest on the public. debt (increased from $12,893,506 to 
$102,767 625), increased salaries, increases in cost of materials and supplies, new 
_ public services, such as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the 
- Health Department. : 
8. The moneys required to carry on the ordinary expenditures of Government 
are raised mainly by taxation. The chief sources of taxation prior to the war were 
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Customs and Excise duties. Since the war there have been added the Income Tax, the 
Business Profits Tax and other forms of war Taxation such as the 7% per cent increase — 
in Customs, the tax on cheques, bank note circulation, the income of trust and loan 
companies and the premiums of insurance companies, increased postage rate, tax on tea, 
coffee, matches, cards, etc., tax on cable and telegraph messages and railway tickets, 
excise tax on automobiles, ete. Details as to the amounts raised are given in the tables — 
of revenue at pages 77, 79. Speaking generally it is doubtful if the various methods — 
of taxation now in operation will continue to provide the sum required to meet 
existing current expenditures. ae 

4. As regards Customs taxation, the evidence submitted goes to show that if the 
present rates of tariff continue to prevail, the revenue therefrom will steadily decrease — - 
owing to the fact that this tax is largely based upon the value of goods imported 
As the value of these imports decreases, customs revenues will also decrease. There 
was no suggestion made to the Committee that any attempt should be made to increase 
ordinary revenues by increased tariff taxation. a 

5. As regards the income tax which was first imposed for the year 1917, the 
evidence indicated difficulty in attempting to raise much larger sums of revenue by 
this form of taxation. The facts as to the income assessment and receipts for 1917. 
are set out in the tables submitted by Mr. Breadner. Our present income tax, which 
is on exactly the same basis as that of the United States, is estimated to produce 
for this year the sum of $30,000,000, every dollar of which is needed and more than 
needed to. take care of existing liabilities. Your Committee are of the view that — 
Parliament before it reaches any decision respecting an increase in the income tax — 
should consider whether or not it would be in the national interest to materially 
increase the rate of income tax beyond that in force in the United States. Our 
close proximity to the United States and the ease with which people and capital may _ 
be transferred across the boundary are factors that must be considered. Besides, as 
Canada is a young, sparsely-settled community, we have not in proportion to our’ 
population the taxable incomes that exist in either Great Britain or the United 
States. In Great Britain there has been an accumulation of wealth gathered through 
the centuries in the hands of a large proportion of the population—the income from 
which when taxed produces very large revenues. No such condition exists in Canada. 
In addition when proposals are made to increase the present income tax consideration 
must be given to the fact that at least one province and many municipalities in 
Canada raise a portion of their revenue by a tax of this character. 

6. As regards the Business Profits Tax there appears to be an impression that 
this tax is not levied on the profiteer commonly so-called. As a matter of fact, this — 
tax which was adopted in 1916 was made retroactive so as to apply to profits in all 
classes of business having a capital of $50,000 and over except that of life insurance, 
farming and live-stock raising for accounting periods ending in 1915 irrespective of 
when they commenced in 1914. The rates of taxation under the Act are, and always 
have been, higher than those in force in the United States. Mr. Breadner in his 
evidence asserted that Canada’s Business Profits Tax was higher than that of any 
other belligerent country. The total revenues derivable from this tax from the 
beginning down to the end of the present fiscal year are estimated at $100,000,000, 
every dollar of which will also be required to take care of the country’s existing 
obligations. The evidence submitted indicates that this form of taxation cannot be a 
extended to take care of further large expenditures. If the businesses and industries er. 
of Canada are to be taxed out of all proportion to their chief competitors in the a 
United States and elsewhere the committee have no hesitation in saying that the 
results generally in the end would be disastrous to Canada, and hence to the returned = 
soldiers themselves. 

7. As regards Excise Taxes, such as are now levied on liquors, 
mobiles, etc., the committee are of the view that the possibility exist 
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_ inereasing our revenue by this means, provided such taxes are levied on luxuries 
and semi-luxuries. In this connection, however, it may be stated that any increase 
- thus provided for may not do more than take care of possible decreasing revenues from 
customs and other sources. 


Suggested Forms of Taxation. 


During the course of the enquiry, several witnesses suggested various possible 
new forms of taxation that might be adopted to meet any further obligations under- 
taken by Canada for the purpose of re-establishment. As doubtless many of these 

- suggestions are being daily discussed, your Committee deem it advisable to make some 
Wi observations respecting the various proposals submitted. 


se 1. State Lotteries—The proposal was made that for a period of say fifteen years 
the State should institute and operate lotteries such as have been carried on under 
State control in certain countries of Europe, the proceeds or profits to be used for 
re-establishment purposes. The committee cannot see their way clear to recommend 
hi this method of raising revenue. 


: 2. Sunday Theatres—One witness suggested that the Bederal Parliament make 
h provision for the opening of moving picture theatres on Sundays with a view to 
securing a federal revenue from a tax on tickets sold for such days only. This 
proposal is considered impracticable and your committee do not approve of this 
method of raising revenue. 


3. Profits from Sale of Liquors—A further proposal was made to the effect that 
Ie the retail sale of all liquor for beverage and other purposes should be under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government and that all profits therefrom should be placed in the 
general revenue. Under existing laws the Federal Government collects taxes through 
the tariff or excise on all liquors imported into or manufactured in Canada. Taxation 
in those forms on all liquors consumed may therefore be increased at any time. These 
taxes are now far in excess of what they were in pre-war days. The retail trade in 
wl liquor sold for medicinal or beverage purposes has always been under the jurisdiction 
/ __ of provincial legislatures, and your Committee do not approve this proposal for raising 
revenue. 


fie 4. Inheritance Taxes—This is a form of taxation that could be adopted by the 
u Dominion Parliament. 1t must not be forgotten, however, that every province has juris- 
a diction to adopt a tax of this nature. In most of the provinces, if not all, this has 
i been done. As your Committee had not an opportunity of following up this sugges- 
a tion, they do not deem themselves competent to express an opinion as to whether or 
not a federal tax of this character should be provided. 


Po 5. Tax on Profiteers—As pointed out above where reference was made to “The 
Business Profits Tax” there appears to be a misconception as to the provisions alr eady 
made by Parliament to tax excess profits. During the course of the war many busi- 
nesses suffered loss and others made profits—in some cases huge profits. Your com- 
ee ‘mittee agree that in dealing with a situation such as this it would be impracticable 
the _ to deal only with individuals. Any law passed should be applicable to all—the mer- 


Hi chant, banker, farmer, insurance company, munitions maker, and all industrial 
concerns. This is what has been done through the income tax and the business 
yo _ profits tax. No suggestion came to the Committee as to any modification in these laws 


won = adoption of other laws to further reach the so-called profiteer. 


6. Federal Land Tax.—This proposal came from many sources and is worthy of 
consideration. There is no question of jurisdiction. If parliament desires to levy 
eB a tax on all land within Canada—whether used or not—it may do so. The question 
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of the advisability of doing so raises numerous considerations. In the first place 
should be borne in mind that Government in Canada embraces three distinct gove 
ing bodies—federal, provincial and municipal. Each has its functions, duties an 
responsibilities. Each must raise revenues to carry on its work. In pre-war 
days, with minor exceptions, taxes on lands were levied only by municipalities, 
and in each province the municipal assessment was based on provincial law. 
These laws vary for the several provinces. The likelihood is that in no two 
provinces have similar laws been. adopted. Then again, it should be noted that 
even within province, different municipalities do not always adopt the same basis 
of assessment as regard values. In some instances the assessments are high, in 
others low. As a result it will be readily seen that if the Dominion Parliament 
decided to adopt a land tax it would be necessary to equalize and adjust -all assess- 
ments made by the thousands upon thousands of municipalities in Canada, city, 
town, village and rural—or else make a federal assessment for federal land tax pur- 
poses. If either course were adopted the task would be a large one, and it is doubtful — 
if it could be put into effective operation in less than two full years. Besides, the a 
cost of making the assessment and collecting this kind of tax in a sparsely settled 
country such as Canada’ would likely be a heavy one. It should also be borne in 
mind that in many sections of Canada land taxes now levied by urban and rural 
municipalities to meet their expenditures are high and that the people in these us 
municipalities would in all probability resent any further strain placed upon their 
one chief source of revenue. With the demand that everywhere exists for necessary — 
_ municipal improvements and for the other reasons stated, it is doubtful if at present ~ 
it would be advisable to attempt to raise the federal revenues by this form of tax. " 

7. Unearned Increment Tax—Only one of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Committee urged the adoption of a federal.tax ofthis nature. Your 
committee agree that this question is one for the future. Even if adopted — 
to-day, the operation of such a law would naturally be slow. It could not well be 
retroactive. The tax levied would be on future increased values ascertained when 
sales or transfers of property were effected. Consequently it would be necessary in 
the first instance to make a complete inventory of all lands held by private owners 
in every part of Canada, showing their present values. To have this done fairly and 
equitably would take a large administrative staff and a very considerable length of 
time. This, however, is no reason why the work should not be begun if Parliament 
should conclude that a tax of this nature should be imposed. Your committee merely 
wish to point out that the putting into action of such a law would take time and that 
the receipts of revenues therefrom would at first be small, fluctuating from year to 
year with the variation in the value of property. It should also be noted that 
the province of Alberta now has an unearned increment tax and that a double tax 


of this nature—one imposed by the province and the other by the Federal Govern- e. 
ment—might result in real hardship. aa 


8. Confiscation of Capital—During the course of the inquiry it was pointed out 
that as a result of the war the people of Canada who remained at home amassed 
considerable wealth. It was stated that the savings deposits in banks had increased 
to a billion and a half dollars, that high wages were prevalent, that extravagance was 
rampant, that on every hand were seen evidences of luxurious living, and that pro- 
fiteers were enjoying their ill-gotten gains. It was intimated very clearly and forcibly 
that this condition of affairs was deeply resented by the great body of returned men 
and that as a means of raising the moneys required for re-establishment purposes the 
State should, if necessary, take steps to confiscate wealth or capital. 

Nobody can deny the fact that during the war—and more especially during the 
latter two or three years very considerable apparent and real wealth was amassed by 


the nation as a whole. More than that, it must be admitted that such wealth should 
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te tomes for the purpose of meeting war burdens. An effort has been made by the 
State to do this through a tax on incomes and on business profits, constituting a tax 
on the additional wealth arising from business transactions. 
In dealing with this suggestion the value of the dollar to-day as compared with 
dollar of pre-war days must be taken into account. To elucidate the point let it be 
assumed that the dollar to-day has a purchasing power equivalent to 60 cents in 1914. 
_ The man who had saved and placed in the savings bank in 1914 the sum of $1,000 
~ should now have no less than $1,666 to his credit if his savings are to have the same 
purchasing power. 
From this it will be seen that the number of dollars saved is not the only point to 
be considered. 
While it may be true that our savings banks carry much larger deposits than in 
1914, the real value of this money as represented by its actual purchasing power is . 
much below that amount. While the inflation of Canadian currency is not as great 
as that of Germany, France and other countries, inflation undoubtedly exists. 
Again complaint is made that those at home were in receipt of high wages while 
the soldier received only $1.10 per day. The term “wage” is but relative. A wage is 
low, sufficient or high only in proportion as it enables the wage earner to reasonably 
provide for his wants in the country where he lives. During the war millions of men 
were withdrawn from production—millions of others devoted their energies to purely 
war work. There was a tremendous shortage and' destruction of the necessaries of life. 
As a result the prices of all classes of commodities gradually increased and with the 
- imerease came the demand upon the part of labour for higher and higher wages to meet 
the new economic condition that had arisen. Throughout the last three years of the 
war the world round labour struggled to make both ends meet. Unrest, disturbances and 
strikes were the order of the day—not that the workman desired to amass wealth, but 
because conditions of living were such as to make it impossible to live upon the wages 
received in pre-war days. 
Your Committee have considered the suggestion of a levy on capital, or in other 
words the confiscation of capital to provide revenues for the State. Nobody will deny 
the power of the State to confiscate if it so decides. During the course of the enquiry 
it was intimated that Bonar Law had hinted at some such action by Great Britain. 
This is possible. Financial conditions there may be such that all schemes of taxation 
will fail to produce the revenues required, and as a consequence the taking of capital 
may be the only means left to enable the Government to carry on. 
Assuming for argument’s sake that the Parliament of Canada decided to adopt 
such plan for raising money, your committee agree that many difficulties would arise 
in the framing and carrying out of a law of this nature. In the first instance, to whom 
would it apply—the workman, the mechanic, the farmer, the small business man, the 
professional man, the merchant, the banker, the manufacturer? Among all these 
classes, and various others, will be found every gradation of wealth accumulated dur- 
ing the war period running from a few hundreds of dollars to many thousands. 
Should an attempt be made to secure a proportion from all or only a few? And if 
such attempt were made what would be the attitude of all these various classes of 
people? It must be borne in mind that any such confiscatory action would have a 
_ profound and far reaching effect upon the industry and trade of the country. The 
turning of a portion of the assets of so many and varied kinds of industry into cash 
to meet the Government’s requirements would demoralize the credit arrangements of 
_ the country and effectually discourage the further establishment of business. It would 
also undoubtedly lead to an exodus from Canada of those whose wealth is largely in 
eash or liquid securities. 
Before adopting any such law Parliament would be forced to consider its effect 
on the country as a whole. Whether we like it or not we cannot overlook the fact that 
an imaginary line separates us from a densely populated, highly industrialized 
untry to the south. In many respects this country is our chief competitor in all 
Ebart scl Bs) 
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lines of industry. Any action taken by Canada that would place our industries a 
disadvantage would have an immediate effect on industrial development and sub: 
quently on employment. The confiscation of a portion of the capital of our farmers, 
business men, and manufacturers in the opinion of your Committee would be fraught 
with disastrous results from which the country would not likely recover for many years, 
If Canada is to grow and develop it is imperative that the State should avoid the 
adoption of all such measures as will tend to keep from our doors the people and 
capital necessary to secure such development. Great Britain is not Canada. It is 
over-populated, over-developed country. Prior to the war its surplus population to the 
extent of 250,000 people annually passed away from its shores and in addition its vast 
accumulation of wealth sought investment not only in Great Britain but in every part — 
of the world. Canada on the other hand is seeking and will continue to seek immi- 
grants of the right class and if our great natural resources are to be developed we must 
look for the necessary capital not in Canada alone but in other parts of the world as — 
well. ‘ a 
For the reasons above referred,to, your Committee have no hesitation in saying — 
that it would be against the best interests of Canada to provide for the raising of 
revenues as suggested by this proposal. _ 


C.—REGARDING FURTHER GRANTS, GRATUITIES, FINANCIAL AID OR 
CREDITS. 


In reference to the question of making further provision for cash grants, 
gratuities or other financial assistance to be distributed generally on any basis to all 
ex-members of the C.E.F. your Committee desire there should be no misunderstanding a 
as to their views. a. 

Your Committee having fully discussed and considered the financial position of a 
Canada including the further large sums of money that must be borrowed to carryout 
the work to which the country is committed cannot see their way clear to recommend 
to Parliament any proposal that would provide for a further general distribution of — 
grants or gratuities either in cash or credits. ; 


D.—PARTICULAR SUGGESTIONS. | 


A large number of representations were made to your Committee as to additional : 
benefits or services that should be provided by the Government on behalf of ex- 
members of the Forces, as well as,suggestions as to modifications in the scope and 
administration of benefits or services already provided. Careful consideration has 
been given to all these matters, and the following recommendations are submitted by 
your Committee. 


1. Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment,. = 


Suggestion (1)—That the existing practice of issuing clothing on a rege 
ment basis to ex-members of the Forces undergoing medical treatment and vocational 
training under the Department at a cost lower than the prevailing retail prices, be 

So ) 


amplified to provide the issue of clothing at public expense to those undergoing medical 
treatment for a long period. ; 


Recommendation.—That the Department be authorized to make such issues 0 
clothing free of charge to ex-members of the Forces undergoing medical treatment as. 
in its discretion are necessary in these cases. : a 
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ee aio (2)—That the same rate of pay and allowances be granted to all 
se undergoing medical treatment and to their dependents by the Department 
instead of the present rates paid, which were established according to army pay 
yank on account of certain ex-members of the Forces undergoing medical treatment 
by the Department being patients in | Military Hospitals where all other patients 


; received army pay of rank. 


Recommendation.—That, as all ex-members of the forces receiving such medical 
treatment are civilians, and it is desirable that all ex-members of the forces be treated 
- alike as Canadian citizens apart from military distinction as to rank, etc., the rate of 
» pay and allowance granted to all those undergoing such treatment and to thei depend- 
» ents be the rate now paid by the department to an ex-member of the Forces who held 
the rank of private in the ©.E.F. prior to his discharge from the army. 


Suggestion (3).—That the length of course now granted be increased and that 
the District Vocational Officers have final decisions as to length of course. 


Recommendation.—It is recommended that the present practice of the Vocational 
_ Branch; in this respect remain in force, the District Officer now having authority to 
a grant extensions up to a course length of eight months. It is felt, however, that where 
an extension to bring a course length over and above eight months is required, that 
other things being equal the recommendation of the District Vocational Officer should 
be the guiding factor. 


Suggestion (J)—That the delay in making a decision as to an applicant’s eligi- 
 pility for training be reduced, and that a man be granted allowances between the time 
of application for a course and the date of approval of his course. 


Recommendation.—Ilt is recommended that the Vocational Branch should actively 
pursue the policy as laid down in the past and as at present followed in this respect, 
_ with a view to doing everything possible to eliminate all unnecessary delays commen- 
surate with a careful and proper investigation as to the eligibility of the applicant for 
training and further, as a measure to ameliorate the financial difficulties of applicants 
caused by unavoidable delays in this respect, that if a man is taken on for training by 
res the District Disabled Soldiers’ Training Board and his application is afterwards re- 
jected, the Department should provide pay and allowances over the period he has been 
in training, except in cases where wilful misrepresentation has been discovered. 


Sa question (5).—During the course of the investigation by your Committee into 
matters relating to Re-establishment, it was repeatedly brought out that special provi- 
_ sion should be made for those functionally, neurologically, and mentally sub-normal 
men who cannot be completely taken care of under existing regulations. 


_ Recommendation—Your Committee recognize that there is an urgent necessity 
for the establishing of a means to take care of these problem cases. In view of the 
_ highly technical and difficult nature of the question they recommend that the Depart- 
ment §.C.R. should take immediate steps to institute a thorough inquiry to determin- 
a ing the need and to recommend the means of best dealing with this dificult problem. 
They further recommend that in the interim, or until such time as proper pro- 
vision is made for the care of such cases, the Department be authorized to expend the 
oney necessary to make provision for these cases. 


_ Suggestion (6).—That provision be made for Government pay and allowances for 
abled nten who complete their vocational courses, between the date of completion of 
rse and finding of employment. 
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Recommendation——Your Committee cannot recommend the adoption of this s 
gestion. They feel that every reasonable effort is now being made to secure employm 
for these men at the earliest possible date after completing their training. Un 
regulations now in force every man upon completion of training receives one mon 
pay and allowances. Your Committee would urge upon the Department concern 
the desirability of impressing upon all employers the duty they owe to the soldier and 
to the State in providing suitable remunerative employment for all returned men bu 
more particularly those who were disabled and have been retrained. 


Suggestion (7)—That the Department in making provision for the retrain 
ing of disabled men should endeavour, as far as may be found practicable, to place 
men in industries under an agreement with employers as to wages on an ascending 
scale, the department to pay the difference between the wages received and the pay — 
and allowances now granted, the object being to lengthen the period of training without 
additional cost to the department. 


Recommendation—That the suggestion be carried out to as full an extent a 
possible without, however, attempting to relieve the department of any expense it would — 
ordinarily incur in the retraining of any disabled soldier. oo 


Suggestion (8)—That in the employment of ward occupational aides by the 
Vocational Branch, preference be given to female dependents of soldiers. 


Recommendation.—lt is recommended that this suggestion be carried out. 


Suggestion (9).—That the period during which the after-care officers of the — 
Department should keep in personal contact with disabled men who have been retrain-_ 
ed for the purpose of ascertaining the value of their training, the conditions of their 
employment, their relationship with their employers and their, general success in re- 
establishing themselves should be extended. 


Recommendation.—It has been found that the follow-up or after-care system now 
practised does not extend beyond a period of four months as a rule. The nature of © 
this work is of such importance that your Committee agree there should be no hesita- 
tion upon the part of the department in making whatever reasonable provision may be 
found necessary by experience to carry out the suggestion made. 


2. Pensions Board. 


Suggestions (10).—That the classification of disabilities, under Pension Act regu- 3 
lations, is not sufficiently liberal. 


That provision be made whereby pensions which are small in amount may be 
commuted. | 
That the pensions paid to widows with one or more children should be increased. _ 
That dual pensions be paid in all cases where claimants establish their rights on — 
a common source of dependency. 


That the seale of pensions provided for childless widows be increased under certain 
circumstances. 


Recommendation—That as during the past four years it has been customary at j 
each regular session of the House to appoint a Special Committee to deal with matters 
relating to pensions, it is thought advisable that this course should be pursued in refer- 
ence to these suggestions, and that such Special Committee should be arranged for at — 
the next session of Parliament. In the meantime, the Government should immediately 
complete an arrangement with the “Canadian Patriotic Fund” for such «additional 


assistance as may be required for all necessitous cases which may arise, but more 
particularly widows with children. 
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3. Soldier Settlement Board. 


Suggestion (11).—That loans on a somewhat similar basis as those now made by 
th Soldier Settlement Board to ex-members of the forces desirous of settling on the 
and, be granted’ to soldier-farmers who also engage in lumbering, mining, fishing and 
other activities. 
_ That the present policy of the Soldier Settlement Board as to loans on account of 
small holdings near cities, towns, villages and elsewhere, for market gardening, etc., 
be more generously administered. 
That the cash payment of 10 per cent purchase price required from applicants 
under the Soldier Settlement Act be eliminated. 
That the qualification requirements of the Soldier Settlement Board are too severe. 


-Recommendation—That the existing provisions of the Soldier Settlement Act 
be maintained for the present and that the Board carry out the provisions of the Act 
as to small holdings where practicable. In doing so the Board to exercise the greatest 
 eare in granting loans for market gardening. 


ae Suggestion (12).—That the Government should approve of a combined irrigation 
ag and small holdings scheme submitted by Mr. Noulan Cauchon, an Engineer, providing 

ie for the agricultural devélopment of certain areas in Ontario and Quebee, for the benefit 
of ex-members of the forces. 


. Recommendation.—That the scheme presented by Mr. Noulan Cauchon be thor- 
oughly considered by the Soldier Settlement Board before any decision is reached by 
the Government in this connection. Your Committee desire to particularly commend 
_ the public spirit of Mr. Cauchon in submitting as a disinterested citizen so compre- 
hensive a proposal, involving much study and research by him. 


4, Militia and Naval Departments (Gratuities, etc.). 


_ Suggestion (13).—That the Canadian gratuity should be paid to those Canadians 
who served in any of His Majesty’s Military or Naval Forces, including the R.A.F., 
_ Mechanical Transport, the Royal Naval Motor Boat Patrol and other units, whether 

_ such service was after direct enlistment in such forces, transfer from Canadian Expe- 
_ ditionary Force units to such forces or as reservists in such forces. 


_ Recommendation.—It is recommended that the Government under regulations to 
_ be instituted pay the Canadian rate of gratuity to all such ex-members of His Majesty’s 
_ forces who were bona fide domiciled in Canada at the outbreak of the war, who returned 
to Canada after discharge from such forces and who are bona fide domiciled and 
resident 1 in Canada at date of application for such gratuity. 

It is further recommended that from such gratuity be deducted the amount of 
2 paid or to be paid by the Imperial authorities for such services. 
It is further recommended when application for gratuity is approved the applicant 
should be paid the amount to which he would be entitled at that time, had he been a 
member of the C.E.F. provided, however, that total payments thus made shall nob 
exceed one-half of the total gratuity payable to the applicant ; the balance. to be paid 
him in monthly installments as per regulations governing payments of gratuities to 


ieahers of the C.F. 


‘Suggestion (14).—That members of the Naval Service who have served overseas 


) in the Canadian Naval Service, outside of the three-mile Territorial limit, shall 
iarded the Class “A” badge with “Naval” or suitable words in place of 
| 2” 
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Recommendation.—It is recommended that the suggestion should receive t e 
immediate attention.of the Government with a view to removing a cause. of compla 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, appears to be well founded. The same w y 
be also true of the R.A.F.; if so, the matter should received the question of the Govern- 
ment. f Ata 

Suggestion (15).—That those Canadians who served in the Naval Forces of His 
Majesty, and who on return to Canada received in payment of gratuity or other pay, 
cheques payable in “Sterling” Funds, should have same cashed in Canada at par and 
thus be accorded the same privileges as already provided for those who served in the 
land forces of His Majesty. : : see 

Recommendation.—lt is recommended that the Finance Department should make 
arrangements for the cashing at par of cheques issued by the British Government in 
payment of pay and allowances, gratuities or pensions for service in the Imperial — 
Forces, of those bona fide domiciled in Canada at the outbreak of the war who saw 4 
service in such forces. : ce 


5. Department of Immigration and Colonization. re 

Suggestion (17).—That amounts expended for transportation of dependents of — 
members of the C.E.F. who returned to Canada prior to the date of the Armistice, and — 
paid their own fares, be refunded. is 
Recommendation.—It is recommended that fares of those dependents of members — 

of the C.E.F. who returned from Great Britain to Canada prior to the signing of the — 
Armistice, be rebated, such rebate to be on the basis of the fares allowed those depen- 
dents of members of the C.E.F. who returned subsequent to the date of the Armistice. — 


® 


6. General. ~ he 

Suggestion (18).—That ex-members of the forces now employed on a temporary _ 
basis be made members of the permanent Civil Service of Canada. ee 
That trainees under the Vocational Branch of the Dept. S.C.R. who are so disabled — 

by war service that they cannot resume their pre-war occupation should be absorbed Ei 
to as great an extent as possible into Government services. 3 
That the Department of 8.C.R. select and appoint its staff without reference to the — 
Civil Service Act and amendments thereto. ae 
Recommendation.—That in making necessary permanent appointments in the — 
Public Service, the Civil Service Commission, in co-operation with the Department — 
S.C.R., give a special preference to disabled men who have been re-trained for clerical — 
and other office work. ; : - 
That owing to the emergent character of the work carried on by the Department s 
S.C.R. the necessity for prompt action in making temporary appointmetits to its: = 
staff to meet emergencies that cannot be foreseen, and the desirability of taking into 
consideration the personality of the staff required, the Civil Service Commission, as 
regards technical and special officers, should be guided regarding such appointments 
by the recommendations of the Minister in charge of that Department. 
It is further recommended that, if deemed necessary, the Governor in Council 
make such rules and regulations as will carry out the spirit of this recommendation. 


Suggestion (19).—That mechanics and other special workmen who went overseas 
should receive the same treatment and consideration as ex-members of the C.E.F. 
in so far as gratuities, soldier settlement and other post-war benefits are concerned. 

Recommendation.—For reasons which must be obvious, your Committee cannot 
see their way clear to approve this suggestion. On the other hand the Committee agree 
that if these special workmen have any just cause for complaint against the Imperia 
Authorities they shou'd through their organization, place the same definitely in writi 
before the Minister .f Labour who should be charged by the Government with the du 
of taking the matter up with the British Authorities with a view to having su 

' complaints remedied. j 
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7. Proposals as to New Benefits. 


1. Vocational Training, Education, ete. 


‘Suggestions (20).—That financial assistance in the form of loans, grants or pay 
and allowances should be provided by Parliament for the following classes of 
- ex-members of the Forces :— 
: (a) Those who desire to take vocational, commercial or industrial training 
_ regardless of age or disability, or in- the alternative all those who desire to take such 
training who enlisted at the age of 21 or under; 

- (b) Those whose university, professional or technical education was interrupted 
~ by enlistment regardless of age, or in the alternative all in this class who enlisted 
ee at the age of 21 or under—including students in arts, science, engineering, medicine, 
law, agriculture, pharmacy, dentistry, etc.,.as well as matriculation students; 
(ce) Those medical practitioners who graduated shortly before enlistment and 
_ who desire to take a post-graduate course to fit them for their important work; 
: (d) Those desirous of establishing themselves in one-man businesses such as 
blacksmiths, fishermen, grocerymen, druggists, architects, etc., regardless of age or 
disability ; 
_-_ (f) Those who are in need of assistance to take care of existing liabilities—such 
» as debts contracted during the war, mortgages, etc., regardless of age or disability; 
(g) Those who wish to establish homes for themselves—including part of cost of 
house and furnishings, regardless of age or disability; 
oe (h) Generally those in need of assistance for other purposes similar to those 
4 above referred to. 
Note.—To all of these suggestions was added a proviso to the effect that in the 
__ ease of every application for assistance, actual need should be taken into consideration 
as well as the fitness or qualifications of the applicant for such assistance. 


Recommendations.—Your committee submit that the problems raised by these 
suggestions are such as to demand the fullest consideration by Parliament before 
» any decision is reached. 
ens Your committee after full discussion and consideration have reached the con- 
ie clusion that the very large expenditures involved in carrying out all these proposals 
would be such as to render their approval by Parliament prohibitive. 
ie _ From the evidence submitted your committee experienced difficulty in making 
an accurate estimate of the cost of putting into effect these proposals. If vocational 
_ training were thrown open as suggested, the expenditure would probably run from 
$20,000,000 to €30,000,000. For university students alone estimates were submitted of 
a cost for loans and grants of over $7,000,000. To provide grants or loans for 
: _ businesses of various kinds would entail many millions. more. The same would be 
true of the suggested provisions for debts, mortgages, tools and equipment, houses 
and furnishings. : 
____ Your committee are further of the view that the sum total of these and other 
pinay suggestions for re-establishment constitutes the very basis of the proposals 
put. forward in the general schemes for re-establishment submitted by the G.W.V.A. 
committee, Mr. Margeson and Mr. Flynn. It may, therefore, be estimated that if 
approved and carried into effect sums of money ranging ani $200,000,000 to over 
1,000,000,000, according to their suggestions, would have to be raised in Canada for 
purposes in the very near future. 
egarding these proposals generally, apart from the financial considerations 
lved, your committee cannot see their way clear to recommend any form of financial] 
31s ance for any particular class or group of ex-members of the forces who were 
: lisabled. Your committee are convinced that the great majority of the men 
res would be the first to resent any such distinction. The one exception 
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made in favour of placing soldiers on the land stands by itself in that the assist 
given is regarded as being primarily in the national interest as a settlement schem 
Your committee, therefore, hold the view that if further financial assistance in a 
form is to be provided for men who were not disabled it should be open to all regard 
less of age, occupation, or class, provided such assistance is to be used for any re-estak 
lishment purpose. 
While the special claims of university students were pressed in the strongest 
possible way, your committee, after the fullest consideration of the problem as 
whole, finally reached the conclusion that the State could not justly and equitably 
provide for them without making equal provision for the mechanic, the fisherman, 
the miner, the business man, the industrial worker, and all others who through wa 
service suffered serious loss or hardship in reference to their training, occupation, 
business, property, equipment, or homes. 


In reference to the suggestion respecting vocational training, your committe 
are of the opinion that even if approved the greatest diftiiculty would be experienced 
in the next few months to provide the necessary facilities to carry on this work with — 
any degree of success. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment are now — 
providing vocational, industrial, and other training for 17,150 disabled men and — 
minors, and it is estimated 10,000 more of the same class must be cared for. To 4 
undertake the training of several or many thousands of others who were not disabled — 
would, in the opinion of your committee, be impracticable at the present time. In so — 
far as disabled men are concerned, your committee desire to make two recommenda- — 
tions :— 4 


(a) That the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment at its dis- q 
eretion be authorized to advance by way of loan to those disabled men who 
have been retrained and who are in need of same, a sum not exceeding $500 
for the purchase of the tools and equipment necessary to establish them in — 
their new occupation, such loans to be repayable within five years from date — 
of issue without interest; nites a 

(b) That the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment at its diss 
cretion be authorized to advance by way of loan to those men who were disabled _ 
and who are in need of same, a sum not exceeding $500 to enable them to — 
pursue any course of training or education that was substantially interrupted a 
by war service, providing in all cases that the disability was of such a nature ~ 
as to make such assistance necessary, and provided further that such men are © 
not entitled to or have not taken training under the Department of Soldiers’ — 
Civil Re-Establishment; all such loans to be repayable in five years without — 
interest. 


2. Insurance (Life). 


Suggestion (21).—Various suggestions were made to your Committee with a view 
to obtaining assistance for those ex-members of the forces who, because of disability 
incurred on service, are debarred from obtaining insurance at prevailing rates from 
insurance companies or fraternal organizations. ae 


Recommendation.—Y our committee feel that further investigation by experts 
and actuaries is necessary before an intelligent recommendation in this matter could 
be made to Parliament. They consider the matter worthy of fullest consideration, an 
that such investigation should be made with a view to ascertaining the foneslant 
working out a just and equitable plan. * 
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By 8. Housing. 


Suggestion (22).—That the Dominion Government should make provision for 

assisting returned soldiers in the matter of housing, the administration of same to 

be under the Soldier Settlement Board and the form of assistance to be along the 
lines adopted for land settlement. 


“_ Recommendation.—While your committee recognize the merit of the suggestion, 
they are convinced that the sum of money required to carry out same would be so 
large as to prohibit its adoption at any time in the near future. For example :— 
Assume the number of ex-members of the C.E.F. as, roughly, 500,000 and that 
10 per cent, or 50,000, would take advantage of the scheme. Assuming the loans 
necessary for this purpose to be as follows :— 


(a) $2,500. 
(b) $3,500. 
- (c) $4,500." 


: z and asuming a 10 per cent cash deposit by applicants in each case, the sum to provide 
necessary funds to 50,000 applications, under each class, (a), (b), (c), would be— 


(a) $112,500,000. 
(b) $157,500,000. 
(c) $202,500,000. 


‘or an average of all classes of $157,500,000. 

- Your committee are of the opinion that the provisions made at the last session 
__ of Parliament when $25,000,000 were appropriated for “ Housing” to be administered 
by the provinces should assist in relieving the general housing situation. For financial 
reasons clearly set out elsewhere in this report, your committee agree that Parliament 
would not be justified in providing further huge sums for housing purposes. 


4. Other Suggestions. 


As regards the other suggestions made as set out in parts V and VI of this Report, 
the committee have not been able to see its way clear to recommend any action to be 


taken. 


) 


E—ESTIMATED COST OF CARRYING OUT RECOMMENDATIONS RE 
EXTENSIONS AND NEW WORK. 


_ Owing to the lack of information upon which reliable estimates may be based 
your Committee have experienced some difficulty in determining the probable cost of 
; arrying out their recommendations as to extensions and improvements in existing 
work and new work to be undertaken. The following-figures are therefore submitted 
1erely as an indication of the probable expenditures :— 


1. To provide gratuities to Canadians who enlisted in the R.A.F. 

ceeemeee Neteverite: (eueee et. 8 ees OL a oS. 3 8 9,000,000 
2. To provide rebate of transportation expenses paid by dependents 

‘: who returned to Canada prior to November 11, 1918.. .. .. 1,000,000 
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3. To provide for following expenditures,— — : 
(a). Free’ clothing to S.C.R; patients.. <. 262) ee eee 
(b) Pay and allowances to trainees taken on strength of §.C.R. 
and subsequently not approved. wi: 20). o=-e es ee eee 
(c) Care of Neurological and sub-normal cases.. .... .. .- 
(d) Necessitous cases—pensions—under arrangement with 
Patriotic Funds. *.c os. 2 SG coe co: os pi er 
(e) Cashing cheques at par for Canadians who joined Imperial : 
(f) Loans to retrained disabled men for tools and equipment. 
(g) Loans to disabled men for training and education.. .. .. 
(h) To take eare of unemployment during coming winter.. . zs 


Total. ..:c5050 oe oe be ee eee ee 


F.—THE FLYNN PROPOSAL. 


Your Committee are of the opinion that nothing would be gained by entering 
upon a detailed analysis of the general scheme for re-establishment presented by Mr. 
Flynn. His proposals if carried out would involve the raising and distribution among 
returned men of over one billion dollars, a sum equivalent to two-thirds of our entir 
war debt and that, for -interest charges alone, would entail the raising of a sum of 
approximately fifty-five million dollars annually. Apart altogether from the sug: 
gested basis of distribution, the Committee unhesitatingly agree that the sums of 
money involved are so huge as to render the scheme absolutely impracticable, and 
for this reason cannot recommend the same for the consideration of Parliament. 


G.—THE G.W.V.A. PROPOSAL. 


Regarding the general scheme for re-establishment proposed by a Committee — 
representing the G.W.V.A., your Committee agree that the plan submitted was pr 
pared with great care and thoroughness and was presented in a spirit that was highly 
ecmmendable. By this plan a serious and earnest effort was made to suggest a com- 
prehensive method of dealing with the general re-establishment problem as it is viewed 
by the committee representing the G.W.V.A. ee 

Apart altogether from the amount of money involved in carrying out the pro- 
posals made—which aggregate four hundred millions or more—your Committee are 
of the opinion that the plan itself is based upon principles and embraces weaknesses 
that will not stand close scrutiny. In this connection attention may be called to the — 
following :— a 


(a) The plan is founded on the principle that every man who saw service 
in Great Britain, France or in Canada for more than six months is in need of 
further financial assistance for re-establishment purposes. With this view the 
Committee cannot concur. 


® . . . ; . . - , 
For the purpose of indicating the view-point of the G.W.V.A. committee, t 
following are extracts taken from their memorandum,— of 


“ Re-establishment ” shall mean a condition of reinstatement at the expen 
of the State, available to all ex-members of the Forces as described herein, a 
to the dependent next- of-kin of deceased ex-members of such Forces, who und 
this plan are shown to be qualified applicants, by means of the Tiree Gam | 


Financial Aid, as governed by the Basie Table of Re-Establishment 
{Parts XI, F,G.] : ; z 
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: “Financial aid shall ie applied for and granted for the purpose of Re- 
establishment and is not intended to be a supplementary War Service Gratuity, 
a pension or a reward for service. 

“Tt must also be recognized that those who served in ihe Great War, regard- 
less of whether they suffered physically or not, have, by severance from their 
‘former pursuits, incurred a serious commercial disability which the helping 
hand of the State Financial Aid can alleviate, and bring back to them a semb- 
lance of the position they enjoyed at the time of enlistment. 

e : “ Financial aid will be declined by the Board to an applicant whose motives 
pie are other than for re- -establishment, and the same will be held in trust for him 


& ae 30 ev ied Aiba oi acta aie Race until he satisfies the Board that the Financial 
: _ Aid applied for will ensure his Re-establishment in the safest manner possible. 
aoe i. “From the above (referring to table showing summary of costs) it is 
ae - reasonable to assume that a percentage (placed at 25 per cent) will be unclaimed, 


or the need of re-establishment be not proven.” 


(b) Your Committee had the greatest difficulty in understanding the viewpoint 
of the proposers of the scheme as to what constitutes “need” or “actual need” for 
 re-establishinent purposes in individual cases. The plan submitted clearly and unmis- 
 takably fixes the amount to which each man would be entitled. It was contended, 
however, that this amount should not be paid or placed to the man’s credit unless the 
applicant could show that he needed the assistance. Your Committee have the gravest 
- doubt as to the feasibility of this suggestion. The claims put forth that there would 
_ be a considerable saving on this account cannot be accepted. Should the plan be 
approved, your Committee is convinced the only reasonable course open to Parlie- 
_ ment would be to provide additional gratuities to all soldiers irrespective of individual 
need. Any other course adopted would lead to endless friction and trouble. 


(c) As an illustration of the working out of the proposed plan and as an indica- 
tion of one of the principles upon which it is based, provision is made whereby all 
men who saw service in France in any particular year would be entitled to the same 
_ financial assistance or grant regardless of the length of their subsequent service or 
the date upon which they returned to Canada. To put the proposal concretely: three 
_ men join the forces in 1914; one is retained in Canada during the whole period of 
the war on necessary military duty; the two others proceed to England in 1914; one 
of these reaches France in 1914; the other in 1915; the one sent to France in 1914 
- returns to Canada in 1915 and _ discharged; the Biker who went to France remains 
_ there to the end of the war. Under the proposal made, the man who remained in 
_ Canada on service during the whole period of the war would be entitled to $375; the 
man who saw service in France, returned to Canada and was discharged in 1915 would 
be entitled to $2,500 and the man who reached France in 1915 and saw service to the 
_ end of the war would be entitled to $2,300. This principle runs through the whoie 
scheme. The year or the month of arrival in England or France is the chief factor 
determining the grant to which any man would be entitled. 'The committee holds the 
lew that the proposal as made, if carried into effect, would give rise to discriminations 
and inequalities that could not be justified. 


- (d) The plan, provides that non-combatants shall receive 25 per cent less than 
combatants. Here again there are difficulties in the way of the approval of the plan. 
To illustrate: two men join the O.E.F. in 1916; one is ordered to remain at Halifax 
n necessary military duty; the other goes to England and in the same year is 
ttached to a Forestry Battalion operating in the South West of France where. he 
ins. Regardless of the length of time either serves, the one would be entitled 
aL grant of $225, and the other $1,125, or five times as much. Your committee are of 
) view that it would take a great deal of explanation to convince these two men 
they were treated justly and equitably. 
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(e) The proposal that under certain circumstances government bonds should be 
issued and held in reserve for the soldiers, is open to the objections referred to earlier 
in this report. At best, it is but a temporary expedient. If, in the great majority o 
instances as was alleged, assistance is urgently and immediately required these bonds 
would have to be converted into actual cash in a comparatively short time. t 

Generally speaking, your committee feels that while these proposals were conceived 
with the very best of intentions the practical working out of the same would result 
in many grave discrepancies and inequalities that would give rise sooner or later to — 
further demands to remedy same. oe 

Finally, as the proposals submitted call for the raising by way of loans in the 
immediate or near future, of a sum or sums aggregating $400,000,000 or more, your 
committee agree that in their judgment the financial standing of Canada is such as to — 
make this impossible. In reaching this conclusion the committee have had to keep in 
mind the additional burdens that must be borne by the State in carrying to completion 
the re-establishment work now on hand as well as the further expenditures to be made 
should Parliament approve of the recommendations of the Committee as to new work 
to be undertaken and the extensions and improvements to existing work. 


H.—THE MARGESON PLAN. 


This plan differs radically from the others in several important details. It is 
based, however, on the principle of a further cash gratuity or bonus. The plan if : 
adopted would involve an expenditure of approximately $200,000,000. For the reasons 
already given the Committee agree that they cannot recommend to Parliament the 
adoption of this suggestion. 


I—THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Throughout the course of the inquiry many representations were made to the 
Committee by witnesses and through telegrams, letters and resolutions received from _ 
individuals, municipalities, boards of trade, trades and labour councils, ministerial 
associations and other organizations to the effect that there was likely to be a serious 
unemployment situation among returned soldiers throughout Canada during the 
approaching winter resulting in hardship and that as a consequence the Committee 7 
should make such recommendation for adoption by Parliament as would provide such 
financial assistance as may be needed to cope with the situation, : 

Your Committee from the evidence submitted have every reason to believe there is 
a possibility of there being considerable unemployment in certain sections of Canada 
during the coming winter but not to any great extent if any beyond that experienced 
in normal years in pre-war days. As to unemployment prevailing among the civilian 
population who have not seen service, your Committee concur in the view that the _ 
problem of taking care of the situation rests with the provinces and municipalities - q 
concerned. As to any unavoidable unemployment that may exist among returned men _ 
during the winter months your Committee are of the opinion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assume the responsibility for making such provision as is deemed 
necessary to meet the emergency. With this object in view your Committee would 
recommend that steps be taken to provide assistance for al] necessitous cases, that for _ 
the purpose of handling the problem the necessary administrative machinery be a 
organized without delay and that whatever appropriations are required to reasonably a 
provide such financial assistance as may be necessary should be made available. — : 
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J.—BILL No. 10. 


of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment to administer the work which has been or which 
may be assigned to it your Committee begs to recommend that Bill No. 10, be amended 
_ py striking section 1, therefrom and substituting the following instead thereof :— 
1. Section 5 of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act, Chapter 
49 of the Statutes of 1918 is hereby repealed, and the following is substituted there- 


— for:— 


ee, 5. (1) The Minister shall have the management and control of all such 
x matters as are assigned to him from time to time by the Governor in Council, 
: : relating in any way to the re-establishment in civil life of all persons who, since 
__. August 1, 1914, served in the Naval or Military Forces of His Majesty or any of 
ae His Majesty’s Allies, and to the care of the dependents of such persons. 


(2) Subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, the Minister may 
make such regulations from time to time as he may deem necessary and 
advisable. 


(a) For the control and management of any hospital, workshop, home, 
-school, or other institution, owned, acquired, or used by His Majesty for 
the training, care or treatment of persons who have served in the Great 
European War which commenced in August, 1914, and of the persons 
undergoing care, treatment or training therein, or who receive any benefit 
administered by the Minister; 

(6) For granting authority to the Minister, subject to rules and regula- 
tions approved by the Governor in Council, to employ such technical and 
special temporary staff as may be required to meet the special conditions 
may arise in carrying on the work with which the Minister is charged, not- 
withstanding the Civil Service Act, 1918, and amendments thereto, and 
other similar Acts bearing on the Civil Service of Canada; 

(e) For the marking or stamping of artificial limbs or appliances issued 
from the Department, and to prevent the removal or defacement of such 
stamps or marks or the use of any counterfeit thereof, and to prevent the 
purchase, sale, receiving or other disposal of such artificial limbs or appli- 
‘ances without the authority of the Minister; to forbid any false statement, 
suggestion or representation with respect to any artificial limbs, appli- 
ances or other goods manufactured in or for or issued from the Department. 

(d) For the disposal of any moneys payable by the Crown to the estates 
of deceased or insane officers, soldiers or other persons, or any properties or 
moneys in the possession or control of the Department belonging to such 
officers, soldiers or other persons, or otherwise; 

(e) For prescribing the payments, grants or allowances, if any, to be 
made to persons or their dependents whenever such persons are being cared 
for under the provisions of this Act, either by medical treatment, training 
or otherwive; 


(f) With respect to reciprocal or other arrangements with the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or the Govern- 
ment of any British Dominion or the Government of any of His Majesty’s 
_ Allies in the said War, or the Government of the United States of America, 
_ for the treatment, care and training and the issue of payments, grants or 
allowances to persons who have served in the Forces of any such Govern- 
ment when cared for under the provisions of this Act, either by medical 
treatment, training or otherwise, or to their dependents; 
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(g) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
respect to any matter placed under the control and management 

- Minister; and ie ars 
(h) For imposing penalties recoverable upon summary conviction 

the violation of any provision of any such regulation. 


(8) In the event of the appropriation made for this work for the feats 
1919-20 not being sufficient for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of th 
Act, the Governor in Council may order that any further moneys required, 
exceeding in the aggregate the sum of fifteen million dollars, shall be paid out 0 
the appropriation for demobilization purposes. 


(4) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed in any way to affect the powers o 
duties of the Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada, or the Soldie 
Settlement Board. 


Your Committee beg to submit herewith, for the information of the Hawg 
copy of their proceedings and the evidence taken by them, and also certain papers anc 
records submitted to the Committee, but not contained in their proceedings. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. A. CALDER, | 


Chairman. 


Notr.—'See House of Commons Debates (“Hansard”) Nos. 46, 47 and 48 ea 
November 5, 6 and 7 for consideration of the Fourth and Final Report by the Homa 
See also Slomenet: of the House at pp. 162, 165, 167 and 168. <q 


Notr.—*See Journals of the House at page 181 for Motion for printing. 
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THE GREAT WAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION 
RE PLAN, ETC., OF SOLDIERS’ RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 


= To the Parliamentary Committee on Bill No. 10: 


- The attached document contains the detailed plan of re-establishment which is 
advocated by the Dominion command of the Great War Veterans’ Assogiation of 
Canada, and of which the following is a brief summary: 

1. The principle involved is, that re-establishment should be available to all 
ex-members of the Forces and their dependent next-of-kin, by the means of the free 
grant of financial aid by the state. 

: _ 9. The awards should be governed by the basic table of re-establishment which is 
laid down and fully explained on pages eight and nine, and is intended to be avail- 
able to all who served, regardless of whether they received a pension or not and regard- 
less of whether they have taken up land under the Soldier Settlement Act or not, and 
regardless of whether they have received vocational training under the Department 
f Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment or not. It is also intended to re-establish the 
dependent next-of-kin of those who have died, in the same measure as the member 
ould have received had he lived to partake of the same. It is also intended to pro- 
vide for the ex-members of the Imperial and Allied Forces and their dependent next- 
{-kin who were resident in Canada prior to August 4, 1914. 

: 3. The plan does not provide for an eect “hand-out ” but it does provide 
for true re-establishment always under the administrative control of the Government 
as regards every individual case. In addition, every applicant for financial aid under 
his plan will be required to demonstrate that State assistance in re-establishment is 
a real necessity for the welfare and future security of himself and his dependents. 

_ 4. Provision is made for the anticipated stress of the coming winter by means of 
a small cash grant, payable on November 1 of this year, to be used by the person con- 
cerned to meet current and legitimate obligations. The balance of the grant is under 
absolute government control, to be expended by them upon a form of re-establishment 
to be selected by the applicant with the approval of the central board. 

5. The subsequent expenditure within Canada of the financial aid herein sug- 
ested, will stimulate industry in every conceivable form; the fear of unemployment 
ll be removed; agriculture and other vitally productive enterprises including the 
velopment of natural resources will be encouraged to a degree that will promote 
tional stability, prosperity and happiness. 

6. Due regard has been taken of the cost of the plan, and the estimates shown on 
> three last pages are considered reasonably accurate. 

4. This plan is confined to the spirit of constructive re-establishment in accord- 
ee with the needs of the situation as it actually exists, and the duty of bringing it 
attention of the Government through this Committee is now being fulfilled. 
nticipated, therefore, that in the carrying out of the measure herein proposed, 
rnment will secure the means of defraying its cost in the same capable man- 
other great issues have been successfully met in the past. 
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The Great War Veterans’ Association of Canada Inc. Dominion Conventio 
Vancouver, B.C., June 30-July 5, 1919. a 
Resolution No. 8. : ee 

Wuereas it is due to the members of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces, an 
imperative in the national interest that effective means should be promptly found fo 
the re-establishment of the soldier and his assimilation into the civil life of 
country. 

Ano Wuereas it is essential that such re-establishment should be accomplis 
in such manner as to place the soldier as nearly as possible on an equal footing wi 
those whose business or professional career or other earning power has not been inter- | 
rupted by military service; and so that he may be adequately rehabilitated in civil 
life and the better enabled to bear his share of the immense burden of taxation whic 
the war has placed upon the country. : ig 

Anp Wuergas it is desirable that such re-establishment should be accomplish 
with a minimum of administrative cost, so that the soldier may receive the maximum 
of benefit-from the money expended and the burden to the country may not be undu 
increased. : 

Anp WHerEas in view of the serious unemployment problem that faces the coun- 
try in the immediate future, to accomplish these objects in a manner equitable 'to every 
individual citizen under the varying conditions of this vast Dominion, the most satis 
factory system is one of gratuity payments: : 

Be ir THererore Resotvep that the Great War Veterans’ Association of Canad 
in annual convention assembled this second day of July, 1919, urge upon the Gov: 
ernment of Canada the necessity of the immediate adoption of a system of bonu 
payments as the most satisfactory and effective means of re-establishing the soldiers. 

AND BE IT FurTHER Resotvep that after careful thought and full consideration, — 
we are of opinion that the granting of such bonus upon an equality basis be limited — 
only by the country’s ability to pay, so as to enable the beneficiary to become eff- — 
ciently established with security and happiness. The classification of beneficiaries, t 
method of distribution and administration to be agreed and decided upon by a join 
parliamentary and Great War Veterans’ Association commission. : 

Anp THAT THIS Bonus should be in addition to any gratuity or pension for dis- — 
ability resulting from service; and that in the case of members of the Expeditionary — 
Forces whose death occurred whilst in the service or after discharge therefrom, such — 
bonus shall be paid to their dependents; : : 

Aut of the benefits contained in this,resolution shall apply to those resident in 
Canada prior to the 4th August, 1914, who served in the Imperial forces, and are now 
or may be at any further date domiciled in Canada. 3 


INTRODUCTION. 


The attached Resolution adopted by unanimous vote by the Dominion Conven- 
tion of the Great War Veterans of Canada on July 3, 1919, embodies the substance - 
of Re-establishment, not only for ex-members of the Overseas Military Naval, Mer. 
cantile Marine and Air Forces, and their dependent next-of-kin, but for the entire 
Dominion of Canada. Apart from the financial aid which is advocated for th 
ex-members of the Forces and their dependents, its very expenditure by them an 
upon them within Canada cannot but extend benefit to the entire commercial life 
the country. 

With the adoption of this Resolution by a Convention of Delegates representing 
Veterans of the Great War now residing in every town and city of Canada from t 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the fact was registered in no uncertain manner that practi 
Re-establishment along the lines therein suggested, was a vital national nece 

Since the paramount need of Re-establishment has been demonstrated by 
Great War Veterans themselves, the next task which they have undertaken 


is to secl 
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‘ approbation to the plan by the citizens and Government of Canada, urging upon them 
the need for immediate action if the stability and happiness of our country is to be 
maintained. 

A community as a whole fully realizes that it would be unfair to penalize over 
half a million Canadians who answered duty’s call, by accepting the sacrifices which 
have been freely made in defence of our national honour; and then to permit them to 
shift for themselves after the victory had been won. Each one of that half million 
suffered either mental or physical disability, or both, the extent of which was increased 
and aggravated by the length and nature of the services rendered, so that upon their 
discharge from the Forces into civil life they must begin all over again the struggle 
for existence, saddled with a handicap of mental and physical disability which active 
service has imposed upon them. 

- It must also be recognized that those who served in the Great War, regardless of 

whether they suffered physically or not, have, by severance from their former pursuits, 

- incurred a serious commercial disability which the helping hand of state financial aid 
can alleviate, and bring back to them a semblance of the position they enjoyed at the 
time of enlistment. 

Notwithstanding the several schemes which have been brought into being to assist 
towards the Re-establishment of ex-members of the Forces into civil life, the greater 
percentage of whom are ineligible to receive their benefits, with the result that the 
country to-day is faced with the problem of efficient Re-establishment available and 
applicable to all. Financial aid is a measure which can be dispensed to universally 
meet the needs of Re-establishment, and -every ex-member of the Forces, male or 
female, and the dependent next-of-kin of those who have fallen, should be eligible 
therefor, should they desire to avail themselves to it. 

Complete Re-establishment may be most quickly effected by State financial aid, 
when in the form of an equitable distribution it is made available to every ex-member 
of the Forces and the dependent next-of-kin of those who have died either whilst on 
service, or after discharge therefrom. 

Physical disabilities incurred whilst on active service are presumably compensated 

for by pension. It is a well known fact that thousands who enlisted made enormous 
financial sacrifices in order to do so, never seeking to be re-imbursed for their personal 
loss; and it is a fact that most of those same people are to-day facing a new start in 
life minus their former possessions and advantages. It must not be inferred, however, 
that re-imbursement is suggested; there is now only one plan advocated which is that 
of Re-establishment. 

Mental and commercial disabilities incurred and aggravated by service are the 
chief factors which have to be dealt with and provided for by Re-establishment. In 
these real disabilities, the mental strain of service and the complete severance from 
former activities of occupation and livelihood, leave the great handicap which has to 
be overcome upon discharge into civil life, and their extent can only be gauged by 'the 

_ length and nature of the service rendered. 

It is only fair to estimate, therefore, that the earlier in the Great War a person 
enlisted, the more has he lost touch with his former occupation and the greater his 
“difficulty of Re-establishment; and, so much longer will it take him to receive the 
former mental and commercial equilibrium which has been lost, during which period 
of citizen-reconstruction he must struggle with a handicap until his former’sta'tus and 
earning capacity has been regained. It is also only fair to estimate that the person 
___who served as an actual combatant suffered a far greater mental and physical strain 
than one whose service never came within that category; in other words, service in 
_ France should claim greatest consideration, with England next, and Canada last. 
Hence there must be recognized three distinct grades of service, namely: (1) Canada, 
_ (2) England, (3) France (meaning services rendered in any country during the Great 
War, upon whose soil actual hostilities were conducted.) 
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THE PLAN OF RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 


INTERPRETATION. 


1. “Re-establishment ” shall mean a condition of reinstatement at the expense 
the State, available to all ex-members of the Forces as described herein, and ‘to » 
dependent next-of-kin of deceased ex-members of such Forces, who under this p 
- are shown to be qualified applicants; by means of the Free Grant of Financial Aid 
governed by the Basic Table of Re-establishment. ; 

2. “Financial Aid” shall mean the free grant of cash or its equivalent, distribu 
individually on an equality basis to all qualified applicants regardless of ra 
governed by the Basic Table of Re-establishment; and to be drawn from a special fun 
set aside for the purpose by the Government of the Dominon of Canada, to encourag 
re-establishment into civil life of ex-members of the Canadian Overseas Military. 
Naval, Mercantile Marine, and Air Forces; of qualified ex-members of the Canadia: 
Permanent Military and Naval Forces as hereinafter specified and of qualified 
members of the Military, Naval, Mercantile Marine and Air Forces of Great Britain 
and her Allies; and to the qualified dependent next-of-kin of deceased ex-members of 
the Forces herein described. 

3. “Beneficiary” shall mean any person, male or female, coming within the qualifi- 
cations of service or dependency. 

4. “Basie Table of Re-establishment” shall mean that classification of service 
with corresponding award of Financial Aid, by periods, to qualified applicants, and such 
table shall be the standard governing all awards. a 

5. “Canada” as referred to in the Basie Table of Re-establishment, shall include 

5. “Canada” as referred to in the Basie Table of Re-establishment, shall include 
Greenwich westerly, to the 180th Meridian of Longitude, and north of the Equatoria 
line. 

6. “England” as referred to in the Basic Table of Re-establishment, shall include 
the British Isles, but (for Naval and Mercantile Marine Forces only) not includi 
any Territorial Waters or High Seas easterly from the 20th Meridian of Longitude 
West of Greenwich to the 80th Meridian of Longitude East of Greenwich, and no1 
of the Equatorial Line. This section shall also be the basis of service with the Fore 
in Siberia or any point in the Far East in Asia. 

7. “France” as referred to in the Basic Table of Re-establishment shall mean any 
country upon whose soil hostilities were in progress at any time during the Great War 
of 1914-1918 with the exception of Siberia or any point in the Far East of Asia whi 
specific zone is provided for in section 6. This section (7) shall include all Milita 
Naval, Mercantile Marine and Air Forces who served in any zone of land or sea south 
of the Equatorial Line; and shall also include all Naval and Mercantile Marine opera- 
tions eastward from the 20th Meridian of Longitude west of Greenwich to and inelud- 
ing the 80th Meridian of Longitude east of Greenwich, north of the Equatorial line. 

8. “Qualified Applicant” shall mean (1) any person, male or female, who regu- 
larly attested and did actually serve in the Canadian Overseas Military, Naval, M 
cantile Marine or Air Force in the Great War of 1914-1918. (2) Any person, m 
or female, who was a resident and citizen of Canada on or before August 4, 1914, who 
regularly attested and did actually serve in the Military, Naval, Mercantile Marine 
or Air Forces of Great Britain or of her Allies, in the Great War of 1914-1918. ( 
Any person, male or female, whilst an attested member of the Naval, Mercant 
Marine or Air Forces of Canada and did actually serve on Sea or Air in the defence 
of the Atlantic coast during the Great War of 1914-1918. (4) Any person who w 
the wife of a now deceased person as described in sub-sections 1, 2 and 3, provided 
she has not re-married, in which case no financial aid shall be awarded to her. 
widow who is childless shall receive such financial aid as would have been awa: 3 
to her had he lived. A widow who has dependent children under 21 years of age 
receive fifty per cent of the financial aid for which her deceased husband would 
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be n eligible, and the children shall equally share the remaining fifty per cent, same 
) be deposited with an official trustee until they arrive at the age of 2t years, when 
‘their share shall be paid over to them; interest at the rate of 5 per cent shall be paid 
quarterly by the Official Trustee to the mother or guardian of the said children for 
their maintenance and benefit. (5) Any person or persons, being dependent child or 
children of a deceased person as described in sub-sections 1, 2 and 3 and whose mother 
also is deceased or has re-married, shall receive in equal proportion the financial aid 
__ which would have been available to their father had he lived. An Official Trustee 
shall hold such financial aid in trust for such child or children until the age of 21 years 
‘is reached when the proportionate share due to a child or children shall be payable, 
and which in the interim shall bear interest at 5 per cent which shall be paid by the 
Official Trustee quarterly to the guardian of such child or children for their mainten- 
ance and benefit. The mother or guardian of the child or children as described in sub- 
sections 4 and 5 shall be deemed in their behalf to be a qualified applicant. (6) Any 
person or persons being the deserted wife, or the wife, child or children (if any) of a 
"person as described in sub-sections 1, 2 and 3, who during his period of service with 
“ the Forces did desert therefrom and since that time has failed to contribute to the 
ie ‘support of such wife and children, shall be deemed qualified in the same measure and 
by the same rules laid down in sub-sections 4 and 5 hereof, but all such awards shall be 
at the sole discretion of the Board after a full investigation. (7) Any person who 
is the unmarried wife of a person as described in sub-sections 1, 2 and 8, and now has 
a child or children dependent upon her, subject to the approval of the Board after full 
% and absolute investigation only. Where an award is granted, the same shall be gov- 
= erned by the provisions contained in sub-sections 4 and 5 hereof, and shall be deemed 
: ie with prior claim to Heyl aul On eia over the man should He salle be 


ess that feerdial aid ie not fon rendered a widow, child or a nee of such 
' deceased person as prior beneficiaries in which case no claim by parent or parents 
shall lie. If one parents is deceased, the surviving parent, if dependent, shall be 
ull deemed sole beneficiary, provided always that financial aid has _ not 
. ‘been rendered to widow, ehild or children of such deceased person 
ase prior beneficiaries, in which caseno claim by surviving parent shall lie. 
_ (9) Any person or persons who are the dependent sister or sisters, brother or brothers of 
_a deceased person as described in subsections 1, 2 and 3 provided always that Financial 
_ Aid has not been rendered to widow, child or children, parent or parents of such 
deceased person as prior beneficiaries, in which case no claim by sister or sisters, 
brother or sisters shall lie. One dependent sister pr one dependent brother shall be 
sole beneficiary whom no prior claimants exist, but when more than one dependent 
{) sister or sisters, brother or brothers exist, the Financial Aid shall be distributed, in 
roportions. Financial Aid for any such beneficiaries in this subsection who are under 
ee age of 21 years shall be held by an official trustee for such sister or sisters, 
rother or brothers, until the age of 21 years is reached, when Financial Aid or the 
: roportionate share thereof shall be payable, and in the interim shall bear interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent which shall be paid by the Official Trustee quarterly to the guar- 
nan of such beneficiary or beneficiaries for their maintenance and benefit. (10) Any 
son, male or female, who was a bona-fide citizen of Canada prior to August 4, 1914, 
did serve under the Mercantile Marine Flag of any nation upon any vessel engaged 
le transportation of Military, Naval or Air Forces, or munitions of War for 


tered the above Sea Danger Zone, and the award to be governed by the Basic 
2 of Re-Establishment for service in France only, as a Combatant. In the event 
th having occurred to such person whilst engaged in the ee a described ser- 
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a qualified applicant in the same measure and by the same rules laid down in such su 
sections. (11) Only one application shall be qualified in respect to Financial Aid for 
one beneficiary except in the case of aged and totally dependent parent or parents, a 
then only at the discretion of the Board. (12) Financial Aid rendered to any persons 
coming within the scope of sub-section 2, shall be reduced by the amount of correspond- 
ing grant which has been or shall be at any future date paid to them by the respective 
Governments in whose service they were engaged. (13) There shall be no distinction 
of rank. Private and Officer shall be equally eligible to qualify for Financial Aid as 
provided in the Basie Table of Re-establishment. (14) All qualified applicants shall 
establish their claims to Financial Aid which in no case will be awarded unless the 
Regulations governing the Plan of Re-establishment have been complied with. (15) 
No person male or female, who is not resident in Canada shall be considered a quali- _ 
fied applicant. (16) Any person, male or female, who never left the Canada Zone, — 
who received injuries or incurred disabilities of a pensionable nature, regardless of — 
the length of service performed. \ 

9. “ Disqualified applicant” shall mean (1) Any person, male or female, with less — 
than six calendar months of unbroken service after attestation who never left Canada 
for service overseas, excepting always those persons classed as qualified applicants in 
subsection 16 of section 8. (2) Any person, male or female, whose official record — 
shows desertion or dishonourably discharged. The Board at their discretion however, — 
may award a Special Re-establishment Grant to a person who deserted, but who 
later re-enlisted and afterwards did actually serve on a fighting front, and now holds — 
an honourable discharge. Such Special Re-establishment Grant shall be based on the ~ 
date of. re-enlistment and for which subsequent service the honourable’ discharge was 
granted. 3) Any person who enlisted after the signing of the Armistice of November — 
11, 1918, regardless of the nature and locality of service rendered. (4) Any person, 
male or female, not resident in the Dominion of Canada. a? 

10. “Combatant” shall mean any person, male or female, who actually served — 
on a fighting front, regardless of whether such person was or was not on the strength — 
of a combatant or non-combatant unit on land, sea or air. Qualified applicants in the - 
combatant class shall be eligible for the full amount of Financial Aid as per the Basic ; 
Table of Re-establishment. A qualified applicant who hag actually rendered com- — 
batant service shall be rated as a combatant in Canada, England and France. 

11. “ Non-Combatant ” shall mean any person, male. or female, who actually did 
not at any time see service on a fighting front, whether such person did or did not enter — 
any country wherein hostilities were in progress, and whether such person was not on 
the strength of a combatant or non-combatant unit on land, sea, or air. The Finan 
cial Aid which may be granted té Qualified applicants in the non-combatant class 
shall be 25 per cent less than would be granted to a “ Combatant” with corresponding 
grade of service as per the Basic Table of Re-establishment. 

12. “Board” shall mean the Commission of Administration as constituted and 
appointed for the purpose of Chief Executive Control; to classify, administer and dis 
tribute Financial Aid to qualified applicants. Boe: 

13. “ Provincial Boards” shall mean such Provincial Boards as appointed by the — 
Board and under the administrative and disciplinary control thereof. Such Provincial — 
Boards shall be appointed by the Board, with one such Provincial Board in each 
Province of the Dominion of Canada. ae 

14. “Qualification Boards” shall mean such as are appointed as and where 
reequired by Provincial Boards, and under the administrative and disciplinary con 
thereof. Such Qualification Boards shall be appointed by their respective Province 
Board, with ‘he approval of the Board at Ottawa. 

15. “ Questionaire ” shall mean that form as issued by the Board to qualified ap 
cants, who by that means shall establish their first application for Re-establishme 
Financial Aid. 
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: The Plan of Re-establishment. 
The Government of the Dominion of Canada, recognizing the principle of Re- 


_~ establishment for all ex-members of its forces that served in the Great War of 1914- 


1918, and further that such re-establishment can most effectually be accomplished by 
means of the free grant of state financial aid, is invited to approve the following plan: 

1. There shall be reserved for the purposes of this plan of re-establishment in the 
Dominion of Canada a sum which shall be deemed adequate to meet the distribution 
suggested, and which shall be limited only by the extent of the financial resources of 
the country. 

2. The benefits of this plan of re-establishment is to be available to individuals 
coming within the qualified category who rendered service in the Canadian military, 
naval, mercantile marine and air forces, and also to those who served in the military, 
naval, mercantile marine and air forces of Great Britain and her Allies who were 
bona fide citizens of Canada prior to August 4, 1914, all of which is specifically defined 
under the heads of “ Interpretation” and “ General Regulations” as contained in the 
plan of re-establishment. 

8. The subjoined basic table of re-establishment which forms a schedule. of 
equitable distribution of financial aid, the classification of beneficiaries, and the 
system of administration shall be adopted, with a view of proceeding to action without 
delay, so that the beneficiaries shall be granted by the state a form of permanent 
re-establishment as provided herein, and as selected by the beneficiary. 


° The Board. 


There shall be constituted a commission for the administration of the plan of 
re-establishment, to be called “The Board,” which shall consist of not more than five 
members to be appointed by the Governor General in Council and shall be a body 
corporate. Four of such members shall have served as combatants in the Great War 
of 1914-1918. One of the five members shall be appointed chairman of the board by 
the Governor General in Council, and he shall hold that office while he remains a 
member of the board. 

The specific authority and duties of the board shall be outlined and determined 
by the Governor General in Council, and the labours of each member of the boar! 
should be so confined during the lifetime of the board. 

The headquarters of the board should be at the city of Ottawa. The board should 
have authority to appoint a provincial board and qualification boards in each province 
in the Dominion of Canada, and the board will define their duties and the scope of 
their authority, but the awards and decisions of such provincial and qualification 
boards should always be under the administrative and disciplinary control of the board. 


Initial Procedure. 


The Board shall cause the issue of a “Re-establishment Questionaire,” which 
shall be available for free distribution to all qualified applicants, who shall be required 
_ to answer all questions appearing thereon, having same duly attested. There shall be 
two forms of questionaires (1) for ex-members of the forces, and (2) for dependent 
next-of-kin of deceased members of the forces. 

Any wilful mis-statement with deliberate intent to defraud shall render the 
applicant disqualified from any participation in the plan of re-establishment. The 


_ questionaire forms, when regularly presented shall be verified by the Board as against 


the official record of the applicant which is held at Ottawa or elsewhere in the case of 


an applicant having served in the Imperial or Allied Forces. 


The Questionaire. 


The form of questionaire shall be so arranged that the applicant shall be required 
answer all questions as from their best knowledge and belief, as regards military, 
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vanal, mercantile marine, or air service, and any slight inaccuracy as to day or date 
shall not be construed to mean that the applicant has made a false declaration. A fals 
declaration shall be determined by the Board upon comparison of the official record 
with the questionaire, and their decision in the matter shall be final. 

Below the application answers, a space shall be provided for a certificate o 
verification by the Board, who shall designate the basis of financial aid as provided 
under the basic table of re-establishment. 

The questionaire having been filled out by the applicant and duly verifified by the 
board, who have entered in the space provided the amount of financial aid may be 
granted, shall refer the questionaire to the provincial board concerned. The provincial 
Board shall then require the applicant to designate a chosen form of re-establishment, — 
which shall consist of one or any acceptable combination of the following features:— 
Home purchase (Residence or release of Mortgage). o 

2. Home purchase (Furnishings or outstanding debts thereon). 
3. Land purchase (Farming; independent of S.S.B.). 

4, Land purchase (Reduction of indebtedness under 8.S8.B.) 

5. Stock and Implement Purchase. 

6. Business purchase (Entering business alone). 

7. Business purchase (Partnership). 

8. Unemployment or Life Insurance or Annuuities. 

9. Retraining and Educational. 

10. Endowment Fund for wife, children or parents. 

11. Bonds or interest-bearing investments (such as Victory Bonds). 

12, Any feature other than the above, which demonstrates true re-establishment 
which an applicant may select subject to the approval of the Board. If money only is — 
applied for, proof will be required by the Board that same is to be expended in Canada — 
for the specific purpose of re-establishment. ES 

The assistance and co-operation of the Governmental Departments in effecting 
purchases of material houses, land (including reduction of existing loans on land 4 
under the Soldier Settlement Board) and investments, shall be available by the Board 
so as to procure the maximum of the benefits of Re-establishment by the applicant. : 
Distribution of Financial Aid, as provided herein, shall be confined to Canada, except — 
in the case of dependents, and then only at the discretion of the Board. @ 


Basic Table of Re-establishment. ‘ 


(i 


: : For For For an 
Year of Enlistment. | Service in Year of Arrival. Service in || Year of Arrival. | Servicein 
Canada. England. Frances a 


$ $ ee 
500200), i100 (ee eee 1,000 00 |} L—1914.....-...... ~ 1,000 00 
400: 00; |) G—191b cae 800 00 |} M—1915........... 800 00 
300° 00° || E1916" 000" 00) | N= 916i eer 600 00 
200 00 JOM ee 400 (00 3)" O==191 ie 3. asc 400 00 


LOOKOO, |e Ke O18 eee 200 :00;5||. P—1918. .. 2. see 200 00 


ee eacniae oe oe EO ee may also be constructed on a monthly pro-rata ba 
The above basic Table of Re-establishment which illustrates the amount of Fin- 
ancial Aid, which under this plan of Re-establishment is made available to qualifi 1 
applicants, shall be the accepted standard for “‘ Combatants.” 
All “ Non-Combatants” to be awarded 25 per cent less than the basic amour 
shown therein. a 
Any qualified applicant whose grant for Financial Aid has been approved by the 
Board for a stated amount as per the Basie Table of Re-establishment, shall b 


eligible to receive Cash not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars on or before the first day 
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of November, 1919, or the entire amount of their award, should the total amount of 
. same be that amount or less, which may be used to meet the current obligations of the 
applicant at his own discretion, but the remaining balance of the award shall be 
applied to the selected form of Re-establishment as laid out in this plan. 


General Regulations governing the Plan of Re-establishment. 


1. The Board at Ottawa shall be in supreme control and their decision on all 
matters not specifically provided for shall be final. 
---—-s-«. The method of computing the financial aid to be granted to all concerned 
* shall be governed by the basic table of re-establishment by the following process :— 
(a) For Service in Canada.—The amount set opposite the year of enlist- 
ment shall determine the grant, and the succeeding years served in Canada 
shall have no bearing on the total. 
(b) For Service in Canada and England.—Add to the amount as described 
E in subsection (a) the amount set opposite to the year of arrival in England; 
the sum of both amounts shall determine the financial aid which may be 
granted, and the succeeding years served in Canada and England shall have 
no bearing on the total. 

(c) For Service in Canada, England and France—Add to the amounts 
as described in subsections (a) and (b) the amount set opposite to the year of 
arrival in France, and the sum of the three amounts shall determine the full 
amount of financial aid which may be granted, and the succeeding years shall 
have no bearing on the total. 


Example— 
Meamenlistedema@anada 1914” (A ieee fou, Se ot we ee §. 500 
Be Perivecdommmneland tS (Gy foe Se oe a. 800 
Marine dein irance TOG TEND une Sy ee, fake Ole Os 600 
Motaletnancial aid granted Niet 8, S28) 0295) 2." $1,900 

Example— 
Man enlisted in Canada 1918 (E) . : tered Ds OO 

(Served over six months and never left ea) 

a Basic amount financial aid... .. .... Se ee LOO 
i ‘Being non-combatant, deduet 25 per oe SEE oie ae 25 
; Meamimonnprnmancial Aids)... 2. 24 PM eee es BIB 


‘ 3. In such a plan, involving as it does countless features against which it is 
Li ‘impossible to provide, the Board shall observe the spirit of re-establishment of the 
_ individual and of the country, and their awards shall be governed accordingly. 

4, Financial aid shall be applied for and granted for the purpose of re-establish- 
ment, and is not intended to be a supplementary war service gratuity, a pension, or 
__a reward for services rendered. Neither is it intended to be a legacy for the benefit 
of any person or persons other than the dependent next-of-kin of a deceased person, 
who, if living, would be a qualified applicant. 

5. The Board shall refuse to grant financial aid to any applicant whose intention 
‘it is to migrate to another country. The Board shall have power to deviate from this 
_ tule in the case of widows, children, and dependent next-of-kin. 

6. When the applicant is making choice of one, or a combination of the several 
of re-establishment suggested, due care should be taken by the Board that the 
lection of the applicant is for the best interest of himself, his family, and the country. 
(App. No. 1.] 
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Financial aid will be declined by the Board to an applicant whose motives are other 
than for re-establishment and the same will be held in trust for him, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date of approval by the Board, until he — 
satisfies the Board that the financial aid applied for will ensure his re-establishment — 
in the safest manner possible. 

7. No member of the permanent military, naval, or air forces of Canada shall 
be eligible for financial aid except those who were transferred to overseas forces, and — 
then their service shall count as from the date of such transfer; excepting those naval — 
forces who actually served on the North Atlantic and North Pacific oceans, whose 
grant shall be as for service in Canada, and classified as combatants. 

8. Any qualified applicant who prior to enlistment was an employee of the Civil 
Service of Canada, and whilst on service with the forces as described herein did 
receive the pay of the Civil Service position as well as the pay of the rank held in the 
forces, shall be eligible for financial aid as per the basic table of re-establishment, 
but such grant shall be deducted by the amount of wages paid by the Government 
for such Civil Service position. The Board, however, shall make due allowance to 
the eredit of such applicant in respect to Separation and Patriotic Fund allowances — 
which would otherwise have been paid to a person not in receipt of Civil Service pay 
whilst a member of the forces. 7 

9. Any qualified applicant who after discharge from *the forces as described 
herein did, together with his wife or dependent next-of-kin, receive war service a 
gratuity exceeding the sum of $600, shall have such excess amount deducted from the 
financial aid provided herein. 

10. Female members of the forces as described herein shall rank the same as male 
members. V.A.D.’s and similar non-attested voluntary workers who were regularly 
attached to any unit shall be eligible for financial aid, according to the basic table 
of re-establishment, but all such awards shall be classed as “special re-establishment 
grants” and may only be awarded by the Board at Ottawa, who must determine that 
real need for re-establishment actually exists. ae 


Service Table—(Estimated). 


Disqualified 7 
Year. Total for Grant a/¢e Duplicate Desertions. Net Total a 
Enlistments. | less than Six | Enlistments. Qualified a 
months service. for Grant. a 
MONA eyes oes a eae 96,000 25,000 2,000 500 68,500 
IC He cag ae aR a a 110,000 20,000 5,000 1,000 84,000 
‘ 179,000 25,000 5,000 2,000 
56,000 5,000 10, 000 500 
143,000 30,000 2,000 1,000 
sPOtale. ce et sce 591,000 105,000 15,000 5,000 
Total Total Total 
Qualified Served in Total Served in 
Year. For Grant Canada. never left Canada 
never left England & England. England 
Canada. Siberia. & France. 
5,000 35,000 15,000 1,000 
10,000 90,000 35,000 65,000 
10,000 125,000 60,000 75,000 
5,000 100, 000 45,000 50,000 
17,000 69,000 29,000 44,000 
47,000 419,000 184,000 235,000 
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SIs 9 in tee a 591,000 

erandtotal cisqualitied for Minancial Aidves. (i000 00). e. ec le ee 125,000 

ae faleees qualitedforFinaneml Add! ek ee, 466 , 000 
Rea temo r Senvice) 1 Canada OMlye oes... ee eet ete tee eet e ence eee ee es 47,000 
iniaveanpnlcantston service Canadaand Hngland............... 000... ce cece tee eee eee 184,000 
Total applicants for service Canada, England and France............: Laks Sean Oe 235,000 
(Sasind! iauell eyayolleenntigy Gill teres ESB bin oes ees eee a le 466,000 


Service in Canada Section—(Estimate). 


Net 
Year. Total Rate. Basic 
Qualified. Amount. 
= cts $ 
Ten ooo bro GOA Od cn ESS Ean Oa EST a een ean ee ne 5,000 500 00 2,500, 000 
Sa gn ies ovate, oa Sjade's afee hd Figo. soles 10,000 400 00 4,000,000 
men ee 10,000 300 00 3,000,000 
Sa a NI inne iol ee. ech'e cae peut eel ecersle a dyes 5,000 200 00 1,000,000 
SE ees sine pisugce oracs be.0yeldvenagess 17,000 100 00 1,700 00 
ING TD Ute iclgo Cc GICh SEO Ee ORO CE Can ot Eat ey EB AT OOO) he RS 12,200,000 
HOt Nay CMON-COMPAGANTS: 04. ec oe coe flee ee see ee ce eee $ 3,050,000 
; igs, Sano Har FeahyeD Tn (OBUBO ENS ans 5 gars Ae ee ol eee Gene: (ear $ 9,150,000 
Service in. Canada and France Section—(Estimate). 
Net Rate Rate 
Year. Total for for Total Basic 
Qualified. | Canada. England. Rate Amount. 
: > cts: $ $ $ 
RPP er kee cin oe ee ress 15,000 500 00 1,000 1,500 |} 22,500,000 
IMG. oo ticdls Coos Bae er 35,000 400 00 800 1,200 | 42,000,000 
PERRIER eS Soe cs clk ea cues 60,000 300 00 600 900 | 54,000,000 
ey eT 45,000 200 00 400 600 | 27,000,000 
UE eel 29,000 100 00 200 300 | 8,700,000 
ec Doth: 0 ee OOOO Vos ee hs s 22 beer d 37 bee) 154,200,000 
eer ea C NOM COMRADES, <2. 2222.22... 6. 222s eee ete ieee ee eee tt et eee eect es 38,550,000 
: Net amount for service in Canada and England...............--. 06.22: sees cece eee eee eee 115,650,000 
" Service in Canada England and France Section—(Estimate). 
: 
€ Net ‘ 
4“ Year. Total Rate Rate Rate Total Basic 
ee Qualified. | Canada. England. France. Rate Amount. 
$ $ S $ $ 
Nee eG COCOA aS ee aan 1,000 500 1,000 1,000 2,500 2,500,000 
«ING. C68 ar 65,000 400 800 800 2,000 130,000, 000 
cocc cho GoCen eee 75,000 300 600 600 1,500 112,500, 000 
LlOU 00a aU Css eee 50,000 200 400 400 1,000 50,000,000 
loco CASO een ae 44,000 100 }- 200 200 500 22,000, 000 
Mito S. POOR OOUpIne s eiltnn inept ee Page Tc cP So Oe. 317,000,000 
Anetioymecount non-combatant services. <<: .-5-2c220ccsececeecscegeisieveacs ere. ds 47,550,000 
SCR Re OR Ree Pat SLATS? WSN SER . $269, 450,000 
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Summary of Costs—(Estimate). .— 
For service in Canada, 17,000 grants.. .. .. 


For service in Canada, England and France, 235,000 grants.. .. 


Deductions account Excess W.S.G. and Civil Service Pay.. .. 


Actual financials aide. 3 en 4 
Cost of administration at 2 per cent oe we ial 


Actualfeross cost.) 6 ee ye 


1. From the above, it is reasonable to assume that a percentage will 
be unclaimed, or the need of re-establishment be not proven, 


amounting to. 


bo 


amounting to a further.. 


3. Therefore the actual cash outlay fo dhe potty. should ee “ait he a 
most, exceed 50 per cent of the actual gross total, or a sum of. .$ 200,000,000 


APPENDIX No. 2 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY 


TAA TION: 


STATEMENT of Public Debt and the Revenue and Expenditure of the Dominion : 
of Canada, as by Returns furnished to the Finance Department to ue Be 


night of the 30th September, 1918-19. 


. 8 
For service in Canada and England, 115,650 grants.. .. .. .. .. .. 
. -$ 397,800,000 — 


. Also, that Gavernaiest Degarucnes sich as Toa Settlements 
Insurance, and Victory Bonds, will absorb the financial aid 


; MR. BOVILLE, DEPUTY _ 
MINISTER AND MR. R. W. BREADNER, COMMISSIONER OF 


9,150,000 
115,650,000 _ 
. 269,450,000 


. 25 per cent a 


25 per cent i 


Public Debt. 1919 
LIABILITIES. $ cts: 3 
Funded Debt— oe 
Payable in Canada. icf oSo0 cc fei Wn © ES ee aes 1, 588,962,356 19 
iondone.*.- 362, 703 a2 405s 


4 New York.. 
Temporany.loans 4.4.0 ee Eee 
Bank circulation redemption fund 
Dominion notes: «.2<c208) cove st core ee 
Savings banks— 

Post office savings banks (on. cpa ei ee $36, 721, 628 05 


11,672,099 26 


Terust funds oy eee es ea ie ante a a 
Province Accounts <5 Ge ae ie eee 
Miscellaneous and banking accounts 


apes 8 oN es oi aintatiatale 6 :wijejfore)ie;w whlelal ete iets, «| wien) mediocre ols sere a Ske 


135,873,000 00 
587,949,632 19 

5,959,083 15 
296,441,653 54 


48, 393,727 31 
12,008, 628 90 
11,920,481 20 
30,179,603 37 


Total gross debt 


3,080, 391,478 25 


ASSETS. 
Investments— 
Sinking fundssaep os oe see ete eae nee 
Other mnyorameres 


18,664,675 76 
346,811,850 23 
2,296,327 90. 
963,286,831 82 


ape leiein je a Oe ee oie 0 eva ©. ale/'e\eioldje,0,s © </ 0 «)0im/ oie jw diwinhe satiate) sie ree caine 


1,331,059,685 71 


1,749, 331,792 
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ne Caste Receipts as compared with Ordinary, Capital and 
sdisilvay Subsidy Expenditures. 


Con. Fund, 
Capital and Receipts Expenditure 
Ry. Subsidy Receipts. over over 
Expenditure. ‘Expenditure. Receipts. 
aS. Cts. Ces AGUSS 2) Cis See octets ~ 
NSzelGess4eOnl) Las" OTas48l> ole. st. ee we ce 49,088,552 32 
170,317,848 82] 172,149,393 57 1,831,544 75 
176,438,958 62] 232,701,294 00 56, 262,335 38 
Ayes ORR OL we a 222,116,621 21) 260,778,952 55 38, 662,331 34 
eats wie tbnere ers ode 257,806,354 60) 312,946,747 18 55,140,392 58 
> sdeUS: Rep eceeerin g B20 00000. 00) 4 30070002 000/00}... 5252-5... 20,000, 000 
STATEMENT OF WAR EXPENDITURE. 
Amount. Total. 


ee we ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Bi aicisiwtelals=) sis pis nels es eu 5 cle wfufie alee cin see oe sce pe tile ec case o 
Scpwicis's ols plein m ub cee essive net aces sesteastiesease 
ClO. 0.080 — OC) OrOCICECRORCROED ONCICECHCICEOR:, ClCRCHOR SClCECi © CaCl Ti acinan 


60,750,476 O1 
166,197,755 47 
306,488, 814 63 
343,836,801 98 
446,519,439 48 


350,000,000 00 


$ 


60,750,476 OL 
226,948,231 48 
533,487,046 11 
877,273,848 09 

1,323, 793, 287 57 
1,673,793, 287 57 


STATEMENT OF NET DEBT. 


Net Debt. 


Increase of Debt. 


stocdtci esc onabions oc job ade GiGi hs biscie oscokcin eo Gioie ions 
eR eet elt pin ohctat as esn cw jels inn) 6014/0 +o cle + «\c.«) 2, « 
eer et Rie telelet aisicire oS visi vieye coe «ess ale je ce es cies 
eae Nn a vera acreoas lchevNe Mi late Moke in’s elcid olulela std ule Clowicle 
Seep ePetc teen Netertietays ciciefckopote’ ome Riciiecb ake-s) stethtc slele’s we Sides 


449,376,083 21 
615,156,171 02 
879, 186,297 80 
1,191,884,062 50 
1,574, 531,032 44 
1,950,000,000 00 


113,379, 233 07 
165,780,087 81 
264,030,126 78 
312,697,764 70 
382,646,969 94 
375,468,967 56 


$ 


1,614,003, 149 86 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


10 GEORGE V, A. - 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT INCOME TAX BRANCH. 


Assessments. 


Paid. 


No. 


| Amount. 


No. | Amount. 


Totals for Canada for 1917 Assessment as on Oct. 3rd, 1919 


$ cts 
51,588] 12,221,969 29 


$ ¢ 
47,021] 10,992, 123 


Over $1, 500. Over $6, 000. Over $10,000. Over $20,000 
No. | Amount. | No. Amount. | No. | Amount. |No.| Amount. 
Sicts: $ cts: $ cts. $ 
Totals of paid Assessments 
for Canada, classified by 
Income as on Sept. 2nd, 
1919, for the 1917 Assess- aa 
MentBin ss feo ose ees 32, 668/1, 469, 130 03) 6,357/1, 204,436 83) 2,799/1,573,032 53) 64911, 015,930 62 — 
Over $30, 000. Over $50,000. | Over $100,000. *Corporations. 
No.}| Amount. |No.} Amount. |No.} Amount. | No. | Amount. 
Cy Cus. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Totals of 
paid Assess- 
ments for 
Canada, 
classified 
by Income 
as on Sept. 
2nd; 11919: 
for the 1917 
Assessments}, 332}1, 082,669 63} 185}1,283,412 66; 40}1,470,237 15] 1,982/1,641,038 13/45, 012/10,739,887 


*Corporations assessed under the Business Profits War Tax Act 1916 are not liable to taxation und 
the Income War Tax Act, 1917, except in cases where the tax payable under the latter Act, is greater than 


the assessment under the former Act. 
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DIX No 1 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE—1913-14 AND 1919-20. 


—— 1913-14. 1918-19. Estimated 
: 1919-20. 

: $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

cn se ee a che Oe URE ODE EON HARRIES SEI RRM ACRE EIT acee are 104,691, 238 43] 147,169,187 98} 145,000,000 00 

He hac c ce cedevsces 21,452,036 88 30,342,034 26 30,000,000 00 

jouaeodbs cab ecbc.5- He Hoes OCC nC A cis Chases 12,954,529 92 21,603,542 09 18,000,000 00 
InemenieniromePablic Works.:....5..0.-...00- 52.00 eee 389, 781 69 317,546 94 
Ge Manorbullie WORKS 2.06... . 0s ee whee oe 32,765 67 79,117 08 
ier WE AIEL oC Gc 6 ONO OBE GUC enn GRC RaEGe 13,394,317 37 37,967,550 84 
: (CEMA CS Jo cect SOG Ge ene Are ee eee 380,188 08 387,654 90 
ReinmercstOnInVveStMICNtSe.. 0.022... ce eve eee eee ees 1,964,541 33 7,421,001 58 
Equa PEGS ndaa JE po ROSE O BS EEO Der ane Oaen ners 252,724 39 275,708 85 
(Cp aiall.ce Jobe 6 sok bOOC OG BOO Or nape aeCn ear Tao arn 1,505,132 51 2,910,189 73 
_ Cntimnas Lens. cJcopbins Gage ie boop USO SHeep aD abEaeaoe 5,797 98 4,819 27 
i Piies gael Jn RIGS Qoodond ae cede ea ne eee enb ae cane 322,497 47 228,815 17 
Premium Discount and Exchange....................- 187,744 54 532,848 90 
- iMewiners! [Nil odo: ald See At cle eee omer ener 70,540 52 69, 243 65 
Seber micro itnspecthlON.3...2..6+s0+2 +s sense eee sees 80,441 45 88,071 25 
SermmmrrmlnSHeCWON ate kc hss sbcscesce esses ees 5,421 15 2,774 61 
BM PISHCEINOME Re eric ce dvleil> os cides woth «+ leslesee- 62,881 90 55,701 45 
MUVCTmESANCMCASUTES!. 0... ce cote cc sere esacees ss 111,070 11 134,889 70 
IIIT SPR CESS ic avi civ oe cs becvccceuectccecces 1,799 40 1,229 49 
—sTLES7 STMT Ebep Codes odo poonpe GobooonomeguogmeecbdanE 9,238 75 8,628 10 
__ Penitentiaries..... ama COC 0 Cd OOS REISE ARETE SEA ACrnae 54,313 98 132,958 13 

Lagmiedae Jig (SCHON: Jeo oe SASS bbe R eee: He eee aN ee cae 41,252 52 64,683 98]+ 18,000,000 00 
«Pisin. 00 ok bac 66 eto e o ROBO ERD E ae See eee 99,266 13 123,114 29 
ys liad Wivendls soa coat) SHBOREIEH Segre sees a aeere TORR OO ce ee 
3 Mirae RG AAC LUCH I eek Sie crc ccc c cds cccsctesccscess 24,152 93 29,413 70 
_ Superannuation Fund........... 39,817 04 26,068 67 
Lighthouse and Coast Service 751 00 335 00 
See MGTTIMMON SUCAIMCTS 2 j10cc es. eee ees e tac e stone en aee _ 28,710 88 13; 620 90 
- ae (Caillene cue coche clio eee eee SICA aioe eae 36,816 76 54,428 13 
MPVININHIS MEE Terre eS de ens neces sccceee 36,640 77 35,954 84 
fe Civilservice Examination Fees.....:................. 9,104 00 11,568 00 
Spiriirionpiantionre | ee Oe eee 3,036,030 32 3,539,927 50 
ieNolitia eensions Rev......... Re a tae tmnt. fo, 30,713 66 23,840 96 
4 _ Inspection BE SHES TEN Se aa Siesta os taht 510,184 01 1,082,069 63 
, iie olice| Officers) Pension Rev=...................... 4,827 28 4,030 26 
1,334,791 98 2,026, 669 00 

ae Aa Hea a eng 56,177,508 33 69,000,000 00 
BOS 28g era 

oa 163,174,394 56} 312,946,747 18) 280,000,000 00 

a Norse.—Railway Revenue not included in Estimate for 1919-20 


a CAPITAL EXPENDITURE INCLUDING RAILWAY SUBSIDIES FROM 1913-14 TO 1918-19 


Railway | Public Works} Railways Canals Total 
Subsidies. Capital. Capital. Capital. Capital. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 


19,036,236 77) 10,100,016 73 24,250,497 86] 2,829,661 34) 56,216,412 70 
5,191,507 48) 11,049,029 98) 24,907,494 02) 5,490,796 03) 46,638,827 51 
1,400,171 42 8,471,228 91) 23,924,768 89) 6,170,952 70} 39,967,121 92 

959,583 88] 7,838,115 72! 14,737,326 70) 4,304,589 09] 27,839,615 39 
720,404 75) 6,347,200 72| 34,982,745 84) 1,781,957 07) 43,832,308 38 
43,805 32) 5,705,347 80) 17,113,954 42) 2,211,964 08) 25,075,071 62 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


10 GEORGE \, A 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS. 
Taxes, 
Total including War Tax Percent: 
Year. Receipts Customs, Revenue. | Total Taxes.| of Ann 
Excise, and Increase. 
Chinese 6 
Revenue. : 
$ cts. $ cts. 1 cus $ cts. $ ct 
M913=14 5 te ee ee 163 was B94 SO ta 478. 00se29 |e eee eee 127,478,067 29 ' 
. Decrease 
1914-15 Ee a 133,073,481 73| 97,715,410 68 98,056 95) 97,813,467 63 ee 
nerease 
1915162 eee 172, 147,838 27}121,046,187 31) 3,620,781 72}124, 666,969 03 27-4% 
TOLGIVe hes Bera 232,701,294 00)158, 543,114 70) 16,302,238 14)174,845,352 84 40-2% 
AQIS ee eee 260,778,952 55]171,550,040 66] 25,379,900 78}196,929,941 44 12-6% 
TOTS LOE ese ers 312,946, 747 18]179,537,891 24] 56,177,508 33)235, 715,399 57 19-7% 


280,000,000 00 


175,000,000 00 


69,000,000 00 


244,000,000 00 


91-4% increase in Taxes over 1913-14. 


STATEMENT OF INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT PENSIONS, ETC. FOR THE FISCAL 


YEARS 1913-14 TO DATE. 


Soldiers’ Soldiers’ 
Year. Interest on Pensions. Land Civil 
Public Debt. Settlement. | Re-Establishment. 
$3 pcts: $$.) ‘cts: 3 “cctse $ 

1913-14 ees: 12,893,504 95 311,900 Stl eee 

1 OTA TG ee ete ac 15,736,742 94 358; 000 02) oc 5 ste eerie 

1OVS=1G Ras eee 21,421,584 86 671, 13325). oe eee ee es 

191 6a. ees 35,802,566 68 2; 914;545 D2) ae eee ‘ 

TOUT SUR t eae aa oe 47,845,584 51 8,155,691 (50) era Se ee ae 

1918-1976 c8 R95 55 77,431,432 10 18, 282,440 38 207,558 94 
Estimated 1919-20........... x102, 767,625 94 30,055,038 72 25,018,000 00 32,368,805 00 

xAn increase of nearly 700 per cent. 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE FOR 1913-14 AND 1918-19. 
ace 1913-14. 1918-19. 
$ cts. 
Customs BO ns Te er eae 6s Cau a neeoc as cas ous duos 104,691,238 43 147,169, 187 09 
PUxGise 2: 6037 432. a. LE. dere FO ee ee ee ee 21,452,036 88 30,342,034 26 
Tncome Tax. oie es aa oa te er 9,349,719 80 
IS USMeSS eLOU TS las eee ee 86 LIE AERO AE TOTES ae ee 32,970,061 84 
Post Office: 2: Fae ee ee eee 12,954,529 92 21, 603, 542 80 
Railways. ....$. 5.8 SNe 6) Rae Se ee ee 13,394,317 37 a 967,550 Os 
Other'Sources)... 253s os cn 10,682,271 96 33,544,650 84 — 
163,174,394 56 312,946, 747 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE INCLUDING RAILWAY SUBSIDIES FROM 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


ss : Surplus on Deficit on 
Year. Railway | PublicWorks| Railways Canals Total i i 
Subsidies. Capital. Capital. Capital. Gana! Comolidated bears 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts $ 
1913-14...........| 19,036,236 77] 10,100,016 73| 24,250,497 86| 2,829,661 34| 56,216,412 70 re 
1914-15... 5,191,507 48] 11,049,029 98] 24,907,494 02| 57490'796 03] 46,638.827 st] ee a 3 dd9, 738 gL 
1915-16 1,400,171 42} 8,471,228 91] 23,924,768 89] 6,170,952 70) 39,967,121 92] 41,797.11 37 
1916-17 959,583 88] 7,838,115 72] 14,737,326 70| 4,304,589 09| 27,839,615 39| 84°101'950 77). 
1917-18... 720,404 75] 6,347,200 72| 34,982,745 84| 1,781,957 07| 43,832,308 38| 82'494°639 72] 
1918-19 43,805 32) 5,705,347 80) 17,113,954 42/ 2,211,964 08| 25,075,071 62| 80;215,464 201. 
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years 1913-14 and 1914-15 the surplus on Consolidated Fund was insufficient 
the outlay on ‘Capital Account and the difference was paid out of borrowed 
_ For the years 1915-16 and 1918-19 no borrowings were required to meet 
] Expenditure, the surplus on Consolidated Fund being sufficient to cover same. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE FOR 1913-14 AND 1918-19 NOT INCLUDING CUSTOMS, 
EXCISE, POST OFFICE, RAILWAY AND WAR TAX REVENUES. 


4 1913-14. 1918-19. 
$ cts. 3 cts. 
ce CoS CR RS IES rn ake er 12,954,529 92 21,603,542 09 
s@mue imonn Pulsliie Woilksccogocsocto 567 clancoe ds sd dbne se ecneanenenoar 389,781 69 317,546 94 
ewanne liom Witinor THe W226 (oe tosscoqe ses ee aoe Gopo dpe noRecn oud. 32,765 67 79,117 08 
Revenue ingom TRonlyisia i dpb edge 6 degen Anke 6 on enna ae a 13,394,317 37 | 37,967,550 84 
“i praie firota Chali. sges saci: Gosden deg aver teeig sac ane, See ori 380,188 06 387,654 90 
- Interest on Investments.......... 0... 60... ee eee e eee eee eee 1,964,541 33 7,421,001 58 


Meio ncs Tends pan se cue Ob ake CEE CBR dae Ais Airey nieek metic | i aire er inne ren 
‘Fines and TRETNGIUERS. so de 22 ae BR Oh he a cee ee 
Premium, Discount and Exchange. . Get Sonne h Ee ee ee ee 
aonmers LNs noo sc 2ucls BRIG SIE Bb. One a ats ek ae an 
hs er ID FEO 
Sua aalesantt WTRSTeSra HO 5 CE PA SS ae OO GR eR ee eee 
Sins [RS DCUROM, soso’ a6 go Bede dp nocd SO abs Oks aa Rona Aenean enna 
Wietemis aml WIG2STINES: -cec- as 6c eee eee COnEE tne Se Gen ec nner a cn secre 
— Giylleng TRst80 00 oS .ohs oak pO eO Ae ew 606> ae eoe Oi: Goes nec aces aera 

Mee MhawiStamps....0024:0.0.+.. eee a er Bae 
- Paniieminentes. | oJkocce-sag Jose eno Geet ween A ae een 
Insurance Inspection. .... oS Le abig bic doh BES SA tee nner erm 
TP SrR AAMEOM TUG. 56 daeg deeoe GOH OGeS 6 tnt Ode DORE abot Ione means 
Liciili@nse eal COEGh Sind Gee ocnGe asc enPne aa eo bc ote Sane aesnere oer 
Eimrnion Sivaninerg. 2s neh bees Soe ee Ge ee oes cae aoe ne 


vil 

Ipreme Lee anaes (CTI TIRES -h ot one bo See ae wee een oe 
Wisnntiniom Lene. -cgsce es week Wee ae SE URE MSS oie i 
A iliute, Rimsioms JRanainll. 5c Bs ec cdoe sc oen ees ones Cone ene eaeees oemae 
ageeiion Of Stalled EVGNG A os acne ee sept Uned aes 
Guntedeeolce Oficers; Pension Revenue..:.... 0. .5/..- 556-62. eee 
meee IAC WENIOs yee cone sd Raa bo ogaed cee be eeu ben eu Ges comasdoGer 


a 


252,724 39 
1,505,132 51 
5,797 98 
329,497 47 
187,744 54 
70,540 52 
80,441 45 
5,421 15 
62,881 90 
111,070 11 
1,799 40 
9,238 75 
54,313 98 
41,252 52 
99,266 13 
11,728 50 
24,152 93 
39,817 04 
751 00 
28,710 88 
36,816 76 
36,640 7 


3,036,030 32 
30,713 66 
510,184 01 
4,827 28 
1,334,791 98 


275,708 85 
2,910,189 73 
4,819 27 
228,815 17 
532,848 90 
69,243 65 
88,071 25 
2,774 61 
55,701 45 
134,889 70 
1,229 49 
8,628 10 
182,958 13 
64,683 98 
123,114 29 


3,539,927 50 
23,840 96 

1,082,069 ss 
4,030 2 

2, 026, 669 00 


37,031,119 25 


79,258,016 61 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE :—CUSTOMS, CHINESE, EXCISE, WAR TAXES. 
Chinese ; 
Customs. Revenue. Excise. War Taxes. Total. 

$ ets. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts $ cts. 

111, 764,698 73 MOOR DNAS SA OI 447 AAA OA es oe ete 135, 002,358 01 

104, 691,238 43 1,334, 791 98 DARaDAN OAD Sole cm eter 127,478,067 29 

75,941,219 72 294,490 17 21,479,730 79 98,056 95 97,813,497 63 

98,649,409 48 BET AlB) 7653 22,428,491 58 3,620,781 72] 124,666,969 03 

134, 043,842 14). 86,924 50 24,412,348 06 16,302,238 14) 174,845,352 84 

Perc... 141,172,629 70 208,965 69 27,168,445 27 25,379,900 78} 196,929,941 44 
tee 147,169,187 98} . 2,026,669 00) 30,342,034 26) 56,177,508 33) 235,715,399 57 
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80 SPECIAL COMMITTEE : 
- | 10 GEORGE V, A. 1919 
APPENDIX No. 3. 


LETTERS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE TO THE MINISTER © 
OF FINANCE—REPLY AND MEMORANDUM RELATING THERETO. 


Copy. 
Orrawa, Ont., October 22, 1919. 


The Hon. Sir Henry Drayton, 
Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


My Dear Sir Henry,—The Special Committee of the House appointed to consider ‘4 
and report upon Bill No. 10, are desirous of obtaining from you officially, a statement — 
as to the commitments of the Government to date, that involve expenditures outside i 
of ordinary or current expenditures for the present fiscal year, together with an esti- — 

mate of such commitments for the next fiscal year. : 

The Committeé desires this information in order that it may know the amount 
of money that must be raised by loans during the next twelve or eighteen months, 
including the present Victory Loan. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) J. A. CALDER. 


Copy. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Ottawa, Canapa, October 26, 1919. 


The Honourable J. A. CaLpER, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Bill No. 10, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Prior to the departure of the Minister of Finance on Friday evening 
last for Western Canada, I had an opportunity of discussing with him the preparation 
of a statement setting forth as fully and as accurately as possible the information 
desired by your Committee as indicated by your letter to the Minister of the 22nd 
instant. 

I have since had this statement prepared and am enclosing herewith five copies. 

I am sure you will realize that it is practically impossible at present to make 
any reliable estimate of expenditures for the financial year 1920-21. Until the esti- 
mates are brought down for the next fiscal year and appropriations are voted it would 
not be reasonable to assume that commitments have been made. While this is true 
there are certain classes of expenditures that are almost certain to be provided for 4 
and J have indicated them on the statement herewith submitted. The rough esti- 
mates made for them are my own and should be given only such weight by your 
Committee as may be deemed advisable.. i 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. C. BOVILLE, 


Deputy Minister of Finance. 
[App. No. 3.] 3 
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Memorandum. 


(Statement appended to Mr. Boville’s letter.) 
OsermaL EXPENDITURES provided in Kstimates for year 1919-20. 


My Pubhe Buildings’... °).°. retire roy, owccrmart . abi 3, 000,000 

2. Welland, Trent and her Gana: ORS OE Ge sre ee 4,550,000 

Seerecacbopevandeiniver Improyements .... .... .- .. +. +: 3,201,800 

2 improvement of St. Lawrence Channel .. .. .. .... -- 623,167 

PSM PO UMNGING: 20... ee 400002000 

6. Intercolonial eae @oncteuction aed Perera Agere AOA PAL ent 

7. Quebee and Saguenay Railway—Construction .. .. .... 550,000 

8. Branches—Intercolonial Railway—Purchase Price .. .. .. 292.000 

_ 9. Edmonton and Dunvegan Railway—Subsidy .......... 258,797 

10. Transcontinental—Purchase, Right of Way .......... 125,000 

11. Hudson Bay Railway—Construction .. .. 400,000 
12. Rolling Stock, Equipment, Supplies and Metenials! ae ‘Na- 

tional and other railways .... . »*~ 35,000,000 
13. Canadian Northern eis" Olanetraction, ‘Edis come 

Maturities, Interest and Oller elanrecgen os sek oo. 30,000,000 

14: Soldiers’ Land Settlement .... ;... . *45,000,000 


15. Demobilization “paper eiogeaee acenak Pemetihantiont 
transport of troops, promotion of trade and other expendi- 
tures in consequence of war, including gratuities, ete. .. 350,000,000 


Noval eat: co Rope has Scr ee PD OO O2.A4b 
To these figures should he Bred he ello g = 
16. Grand Trunk Pacific Ege sue edger and deficits in 


operation .. .. ete 15000000 

17. Provision for eae te Gaet ae dad Plated Ohm *125,000,000 
18. Halifax Relief.. OR er cc. ae ae 5,000,000 
19. Housing—Loans ig eee ee ee 2 OOOO00 
MRotale cr seo 5: rere . $669,192,445 


D ote 14.—$20,000,000 will be aie in bebe to vote in Dante ie $25,000,000. 


Nore 17.—The Demobilization Appropriation 1919-20 was intended to provide for such 
i) credits of this nature as might be deemed advisable. The Estimates, 
however, for gratuities now approximate $153,000,000. 


The above statement represents the nature of the expenditures to which the 
ernment is committed. It is not expected all these expenditures will be made 
luring the present fiscal year. Some of them will undoubtedly be carried forward to 
ext year. As for actual expenditures to be incurred under these items for the year 
19-20, it may be taken for granted that these will approximate $600,000,000. 

For the year 1920-21, no authoritive figures can be given for capital expenditures, 
hey are only ascertainable when submitted to Parliament and approved. There 


however, certain items of expenditure that may reasonably be anticipated, such as 
ollowing : — 


: 1 Demobilization expenditures—balance required .. .. .. .. $ 50,000,000 
2. Soldiers’ Land Settlement, say .. .. 50,000,000 
38. Public Buildings, Canals, Harbours an Railay Rene 


: UEeS. Say... . . Reet co) 4 ve « O0,000-000 
oe Credits to Creat Bain, ance, ee Lo ee a uve, D0 0U0,000 


. - $210,000,000 
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To sum up, I estimate that during the next twelve or eighteen months including 
unforseen capital expenditures or further expenditures that may be provided by -G@ 
Parliament, it will be necessary to arrange by borrowing including the present Victory e 
Loan for sums aggregating from $650,000,000 to $800,000,000. Unless financial con = 
ditions abroad improve very materially, these amounts will have to be obtained from 
the Canadian people. 
(Sd) “Er. “6. BOV aE: 


Deputy Minister of Finance. — 


APPENDIX No. 4. 


EVIDENCE BEFORE THE COMMITTEE OF SIR THOMAS WHITE 
re FINANCIAL CONDITIONS OF CANADA. 


wir Thomas Wuire called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You were Minister of Finance?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at what time did you enter into that office/—A. 1911. 

Q. And you continued how long?—A. Until August of the present year. 

Q. You are not now acting?—A. I am not now acting. 

Q. Some members of the Committee desired that you should come here and give 
evidence on this problem that we have before us. A motion was made to that effect 
and agreed to by the Committee and, permit me to say, we are very glad to have you 
here because there are some problems in reference to which we would like to have as 
much information as possible. If I am not mistaken some time last May or June you 
made a statement in the House as to the financial position of Canada?—A. That was 
the budget statement you are referring to, are you not? 

Q. You made a statement about that time in reference to the subject of further 
gratuities, when was that statement made{—A. The occasion of that statement was 
an interview which General Mewburn and myself gave to the officers of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association. They had a number of questions to which they desired to draw 
our attention and among others was this proposal which had been canvassed somewhat 


at that time of a $2,000 gratuity to the members of the C.E.F. We dealt with some — . 


of the matters which were before us in accordance with the request of these officers, 


but with regard to this proposal, I made a statement to the officers and also gavea _ 


statement to the press with a view of its being published widely throughout Canada, 
so that the position of the Government might be known respecting the request, which 
was for a very large amount indeed. 

Q. What was that statement in general?—A. The statement in general was that 
in my own view, having regard to the financial position of the Government and the 
exceedingly large amount involved, it was quite impossible for the Government to give 
favourable consideration to the request, and further that I regarded vumpnance trom 
the financial standpoint quite impracticable, because I did not believe that the money — 
could be raised by the Government even if there were no other considerations involved 
and there were in my judgment many considerations which should be taken into 
account. s 
Q. When you said that you did not believe that the money could be raised, do you~ 
mean raised in Canada?—A. I did not believe that having regard to the financial — 
position of the Government, so large an amount could be raised by means of a loan. — 
If you will just allow me to elaborate that and explain to you what I have in mind; — 
if that is your desire? : ; Be 
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QQ. Yes, proceed?—A. The commitments of the Government during the present 
year are very heavy; the financial position of Canada, while I do not regard it as 
eritical, is inevitably and necessarily such as to call for serious consideration because 
of five years’ war expenditure. That is inevitable. We had in mind, and are now 
putting on a campaign for the Victory Loan of the present year, about $300,000,000. 
The proceeds of that loan will be required to take care of the indebtedness to the banks- 

Q. Existing indebtedness to the banks?—A. Existing indebtedness to the banks. 
I will just qualify that to this extent:—The Dominion Government borrowed before 
T left oftice $200,000,000 from the banks upon short date securities which are maturing 
this fall, the intention being that they should be paid off from the proceeds of the 
Victory Loan. There is about $72,000,000 liabilities to the bank which I thought could 
be extended to next year, I have no doubt that can be done. 

Q. That is in addition to the $200,000,000?—-A. Yes. I found, on inquiry at the 
office, that about $25,000,000 more has since been borrowed and will be required to be 
repaid out of the proceeds of this Loan. Let us assume therefore that the $72,000,000, 
I am speaking from memory, which is owing te the banks, can be extended for a 
year, of course it will then have to be met or extended again, then we should have 
$225,000,000 of the proceeds of this year’s Victory Loan to pay back before the balance 
would be available for the purposes of the Dominion Government. Now the pros- 
pects for this loan I think are reasonably good; they are asking for $300,000,000, and 
we would hope to obtain between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000, that would be an 
exceedingly successful loan if we reach that figure, and from that we have to deduct 
the amount that has to be repaid to the banks, and having regard to the expenditures 
of the present year and those which will continue next year, in a comparatively short 
time, a very few months. The entire proceeds of this Victory Loan will have been 
expended, and the Government will again have to borrow from the banks very large 
amounts which, with the amount of $72,000,000 of which I have spoken, should be paid 
off in a loan floated again next Fall, I hope not for so large an amount. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
D Q. It has been suggested to me, why could not the money that is required for 
_ this re-instatement be borrowed from the Banks and earried by the Banks?—A. If 
you borrow from the banks you borrow temporarily, but you must repay the banks, 
and there is a limit beyond which the banks cannot carry loans, having regard to our 
financial condition. The banks cannot carry on an unlimited amount of loans, for the 
Government, because they need their money for commercial purposes. 


& By the Chairman: 
f Q. You were speaking of commitments; could you give us a general statement as 
iF to the nature of these commitments?—A. I understood that was given to you yester- 
if day. I would just ask you to allow me to elaborate a little on the statement I made in 
regard to the Victory Loan, because I do not believe it is realized just how our finances 

, has been carried on and the conditions which govern it. We ask the public to subscribe 
these loans. Many have the necessary cash, and pay it; others require several months 
in which to make payments, and some institutions require the whole of the following 
j year; so that the amount which you can float in a year is practically limited to what 
you get in your issue in the Fall, because the available investment money is pretty 
well absorbed for many months, or in the case of many institutions for the following 
year. Now, having regard to what I have stated I do not see how it could be possible 
for the Government, if its credit is to be maintained, to raise any such sum as has been 
i suggested in addition to what we shall require. My own view is that while the financial 
, condition of the country is such as I have said as to call for serious consideration, and 
ih while it is not critical, yet a very careful handling of our expenditures will be required 
_ the next few years; and my opinion is that during the next year or two years retrench- 
_ ment will become the policy of all Governments that have been engaged in this war, 

_ and retrenchment, will become an issue. 


6 
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Q. Could you give us some idea as to the nature of the expenditures that must be 
carried on by the Government during this period?—A. Yes. Let me illustrate. Take, 
for example, the financial year 1919-20, that is to say, the present fiscal year, which 
began on April 1st and which will close at the end of March of next year. Now, there 
is a tremendous programme of expenditure. In the first place, there is the expenditure 
ealled for by my estimates. I have no doubt my Deputy gave you yesterday an estimate 
of the amount of proposed expenditure. 

Q. Yes, $270,000,000?—A. Yes. Recalling my. Budget Speech, in which I made 
an exceedingly careful estimate, $2'70,000,000 was the estimated expenditure of this 
year for ordinary purposes, but in addition to that there were $50,000,000 of capital 
expenditure which would have to be borrowed. Then in addition to that we had the 
War Appropriation Bill calling for an expenditure of not less than $350,000,000 for the 
various purposes which were explained in the House, among others the expenses of 
demobilization, including transportation, and the large amount involved in the pay- 
ment of the war gratuity, which I think has been estimated at about $125,000,000. 
So that the Dominion Government must face not only its ordinary expenditure of 
$20,000,000, for which its revenue will barely suffice—in fact I doubt if it will meet 
the ordinary expenditure—but also the capital expenditure of $50,000,000. In addition ~* 
to that, very large expenditures are being made on the Government Railway systems 
for the purpose, among other things, of furnishing: employment. There is our large 
ship-building programme, carried on largely for the same purpose, as well as for the 
production of ships. In addition to all that we have the expensive credits which we 
have been obliged to give to Great Britain and other countries in order to maintain _ 
the trade of the country; the amounts involved are exceedingly large. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. We have all included in the $850,000,000 estimate?—A. Not the credits; they 
were not included in that; the credits are over and above that. To give an idea of 
what we were confronted with during the present fiseal year, and the last two or three a 
months of last year, I had to find $170,000,000 for the British Government, with 
which to purchase wheat. Of course we have the liability of the British Government 
for that. Then in addition to that we are finding credits further for the purchase 
by other countries of our manufactured products, and of our wheat and other food 
products. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the necessity for that?—A. Well, take the case of Great Britain as 
an illustration—I will touch on the others in a moment. Great Britain needs our 
wheat; our farmers have a surplus of wheat to sell; as soon as the crop movement 
begins the money must be found to supply the farmer with the purchase price for his 
wheat, because the farmer has to pay his help and his accounts, and of course desires Le 


to sell his product. Now, Great Britain is the greatest market for our wheat. For the 
past two years the British Government has been quite unable, on account of the 
exchange situation, to find money on this continent for the purpose of purchasing our _ 
wheat which our farmers desired to sell, unless we gave the credits here; therefore : 
from the standpoint of the welfare of our farmers, and indeed all sections of the com- 
munity who participate in the benefits of the sale of the wheat crop, it is necessary 
that the Dominion Government should furnish the credits if our wheat is to be sold. 
We furnished $75,000,000 in credits for the purchase of cheese. That is not necessary 
this year because there is an open market in cheese. It was our mode of finance, 
roughly speaking, so to make advances to Great Britain here, and Great Britain ma 
us advances in London for the purpose of paying the expenditure connected with ou 
Expeditionary Force both on the Continent and in England. But the position became 
such, owing to the international exchange, and their inability to obtain 
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Canada for the purchase of products in Canada, that the British Government owed 
s a considerable amount upon balance. Now with regard to France the same con- 
siderations apply, and the same with regard to Belgium and other European coun- 
fries. The great problem to-day, so far as America is concerned, including both the 
United States and Canada, is to furnish credits to European countries to supply 
_ products which we must sell. It is not only that the European countries want to buy; 
jt is because we want to sell. 

Q. What would be the effect, so far as Canada is concerned, if we did not provide 
those credits? Let me explain a moment. There are those who hold the view that 
-__we should not give those credits; that we have our problems here to take care of, and 
ey that if we raise moneys or give credits we should do it for dealing with our home prob- 
lems, and not furnish those credits; what would be the result?—A. There may be 
: room for difference of opinion with regard to certain credits; but with regard to the 

general principle of credits there can be no room for difference, in my judgment. For 
example, there is nothing clearer than this—and I know this so well because of having, 
so to speak, slept with the problem during the last two years, when I did sleep—-the 
cheese of this country, for which a great market has been developed in England over 
many years, could not have been sold—the exportable surplus of our Canadian cheese, 


. I refer to—unless we furnished the credit. I had the most urgent cable from the 
a Prime Minister of Great Britain and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and others; 
’ and our farmers here who produced the cheese did not realize what was the matter; 
market conditions were uncertain; the cheese could not be purchased until we fur- 
: nished the eredits. That came on me first in the summer of 1917, when I had to find 


~ an enormous sum that I had not contemplated finding, some $90,000,000, I think, for 

the British Government, because they were quite unable to find money in the United 

States for the purchase of goods in Canada. So that so far as cheese is concerned, and 

so far as wheat is concerned, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that in the 

past two years we have been obliged to find credits. In the present year we were 

obliged to find credits for Great Britain for wheat if our wheat flour were to be sold, 
And during the coming year, in order to market the exportable surplus of our wheat 

and flour, I have not the slightest doubt that a considerable percentage of credits will 
have to be found. The problem is not ours alone; it is the same in the United States. 
- In the United States they have to find credits for the purchase of their goods, food 
products and manufactured articles, which the United States has to sell. It is’ per- 
fectly obvious that with the exchange as it is between the European countries and the 
United States, unless they get credits, either through private sources or through 
Governments, they will not be able to sell the great volume of their products. I 
regard that as the most immediately urgent question as between this continent and 
- Europe to-day. Coming to manufactured articles, there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether we should give credits for the sue ioe of manufactured articles. When 
_ the armistice was declared, the problem which confronted this country was a very 
grave one indeed. I do not want to exaggerate, but my recollection is that there were 
over 200,000 people, men and women, engaged in munition work and in industries cog- 
nate to munition work. There was a great desire to have the soldiers home as soon 
as possible; we all desired that. That meant with the closing down of the munition 
business and cognate industries and with the return of the soldiers, in all probability 
a very congested labour market with great distress in the cities; and in the temper of 
‘the people at that time, after the trials of war, a very grave situation would undoubt- 
edly have resulted. Now, the general opinion of the country was that we must push 
as strongly as we could for international business in order that we might take up the 
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France, Italy, Roumania and Greece. I think that outside of England, about $106,- 
000.000 of credits have been issued. Well now, partly—I was going to say largely— 
as the result of that policy there has been nothing like the unemployment in this 
country that there would have been if we had failed to adopt that policy. I do not 
think myself that it is necessary to extend any further credits to European countries, 
except to Great Britain. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Were the $106,000,000 for manufactured goods only?—A. For both. For — 
instance, $25,000,000 to Belgium, $25,000,000 to France, $25,000,000 to Roumania, — 
$25,010 0NO to Greece, and I think, $6,000,000 to Italy. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That includes foodstuffs?—A. Oh, yes, foodstuffs and manufactured articles. 
Q. We have to find that $106,000,000 7A. We have not had to find it, but we are 
pledged to that under agreement with those several countries. 
Q. We will have to find it?—A. Probably half this year, and probably half next 
year. ae 
Q. What I mean is that the men who produce these goods, the wheat or the a \ 
cheese, or the manufactured goods, will have to be paid?—A. The cheese market is 
now an‘ open market, so that that is now eliminated; but large credits will have to be 
found for grain if we are going to sell our western wheat, and the balance of those 
eredits will probably be taken up by food products. My view would be that it would 
not be necessary to extend these credit arrangements outside of Great Britain. So 
far as Great Britain is concerned, that is the principal market for our foodstuffs and 
especially for our wheat. J am positive that Great Britain will have to be given 
considerable sums during the balance of this year, and at least half, if not the whole 
of next year, for the purchase of products here if we are going to sell. 


By the Chairman: i 

Q. It is possible that those who are interested in this vast inquiry do not entirely _ 
understand what the giving of these credits means?—A. It means lending them money — 
which we must raise. Giving a credit is simply lending money. 4 
Q. We must get the money?—A. Before you can give a credit you must get the — 7 
money. It comes out of the Victory Loan. 
Q. That is the point. Let me put it in concrete form. In Western Canada there 

is an exportable surplus of wheat to sell. That is principally sold to Great Britain. _ 
Great Britain has not the money to purchase. The money must or part at least be 
raised in Canada?—A. Undoubtedly. ve 
Q. It must be raised in bonds, and the money that reaches the farmer is money _ 
that has to be raised that way?—A. It would not reach the farmers unless it was 
raised in that way. Giving a credit to Great Britain means giving a loan to Great 
Britain. How does this Government get the money? It must first go into the banks. 
The $170,000,000 of money which we gave as a credit last year on wheat came out of _ 
the proceeds of the last Victory Loan. We simply placed it to the credit of the 
British Government from time to time, $10,000,000, $15,000,000 or $25,000,000 as 
required. They took that money to buy the wheat. The reason why ae eee 
credits in this country is because they cannot purchase wheat with pounds sterling 
and the exchange has practically broken down between America and the Old Country ie 
The result is that if we are to sell, our foodstuffs—let us put it at that and go ae - 
further—we must raise money by borrowing or by taxation, which latter would be 
out of the question for that purpose, and place it to the credit of Great Britain in a 
bank account. Then they cheque it out through their agents who buy for them to _ 
the fens others, and ne transaction is complete. Granting a credit to Grea 
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e Britain means lending money to Great Britain, and before the Dominion Government 
can lend money to Great Britain it must get the money in the banks and cheque it out. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Eventually all that money is returned; it is practically an asset?—A. It is an 
asset. It is only important here so far as the technical financial question is concerned. 
But if you put all that on one side and get back to your ordinary expenditure, your 
capital expenditure, and your railway expenditure, you have a very large situation 
indeed. I will speak about that in a moment. 


Q. We either have to raise the money immediately or stop production?—A. 
Actually $300,000,000 of the loan which we are putting on this fall is already pledged. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Spent?—A. Spent for the purposes I have mentioned. The balance of the 
money will run the Government only for a comparatively short time with all those 
expenditures, ordinary capital, railway expenditures, and demobilization expenditures 
which will go on for some months yet. The expenditure on gratuities also will go on 
for some months yet. But even if you eliminate the gratuities you have a situation 
with the obligations maturing next fall, to meet which a very large loan will have to 
be put on next fall. I made that statement to the Great War Veterans’ Association. 
What were the other considerations? Well, take our situation, and [ say I think it is one 
of the best, next to the United States. In fact, I think it is the best next to the United 
States, but it could not be anything else but serious after five years of war, because this is 
a war year, so far as the expenditure is concerned. I do not want to magnify the serious- 
ness of the position of Canada. In my War Budget speech I aimed to give the exact 
facts to the House and to the public. I aimed to scrupulously point out the facts as I 
saw them, without any holding back of the unpleasant side of the situation. I said that 
an obligation had been incurred which would be a burden for generations to come, but 
T nevertheless struck, as I have always done during the war, an optimistic note, because 
I believe that, notwithstanding the heavy burdens which we have incurred, with the 
policy of retrenchment—which I am sure will be enforced on this country as upon 
other countries, and it will be a political issue in the next year or two—that this 
country can carry on, but it can only carry on if careful regard is had to its financial 
position. Just look at it from several standpoints. The national debt of this country 
before the war was something over $300,000,000—I think $335,000,000. I estimated 
in the Budget speech of this year—and I do not think there is any room for doubt 
about the matter—that by the end of this year our net national debt will reach nearly 
$2,000,000,000,000, which is six times as much as it was before the war. Then you 
have the question of our revenue meeting our expenditure. I would not like to say that 
__ the limit of taxation is reached, but it is going to be quite a problem to adjust our 
: revenue to meet our ordinary expenditures. I look forward to deficits for some years. 
I can hardly see how you are going to avoid them. Now just by comparison try and 
realize what is the difference in our situation. The interest on our national debt, 
which is a fixed charge upon the revenue of the country, I think was under $13,000,000 
in 1914. I estimated in the Budget speech for this year it would reach $115,000,000. 


Q. The figure of $102,000,000 was given out last night?—A. My Budget estimate 

r was $115,000,000 because there is some additional interest for this year to come in. 
_____ But supposing it is $110,000,000. Then you have pensions added on which we did not 
_ have to pay in 1914 I do not know how much it will be this year, but the estimate was 
that it would run up gradually to $40,000,000. Supposing you put it at $30,000,000— 
_ and it will run up much higher ultimately—then you have the 8.C.R. Department which 
ought to reach its climax next year, and then gradually come down, but it amounts 
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to a very large sum. If you take those two items only, of increase of interest on th 
national debt and pensions, you have a much larger expenditure than this countr, 
had for all purposes in 1910 and 1911. I think the expenditure the year before the war 
was $165,000,000. Now, as against that you have an ordinary expenditure of $270,00 

000 this year, and I do not see very well how you are going to have that reduced 
It will increase rather than be reduced. If you are going to even up your revenue 
and your expenditure, you will have to materially increase taxes. I do not know to. 
what limit that could go, but there is one thing, I think the Government should bear 

in mind, and that is that the backbone of our revenue to-day is the tariff. Now our — 
tariff for the most part is an ad valorum tariff, and the result is that you get your 
revenue upon the value of imports. If prices gradually come down, as I think they are 
bound to, over the next few years, unquestionably, unless the volumn of imports is” 
increased, your customs revenue is going to decline, it must go down. Personally I 
would look forward with some certainty to seeing our customs revenue decline with 
decline in prices, although I do not look for decline in prices in the immediate future. — 
I think it will be a gradual process. But your customs revenue will decline, and then 
you will have to make your regular expenditure in some other way. Now, so much — 
for those phases—that is the amount of the material debt and the charges. ei 


Q. Mr. Boville gave us last night, the amount of the National debt as $1,950,000? — : 
—A. That is our estimate. : 
Q. That is exclusive of—A. That is not. é Pe 
Q. That takes into consideration what is owed us by Great Britain?—A. That is — 
net, we owe that. Anything that is owed us by Great Britain will be an asset, set off 
against the gross debt, which I think is considerably over two and a half billion 
dollars. : 


Q. What have been our main sources of revenue, Sir Thomas?—A. The main 
sources of revenue have been the customs, inland revenue, post office, and, since the war, 
the income tax and the business profits’ tax. 4 


Q. Broadly speaking, how does our income tax compare-with the income tax in 
the United States?—A. My instructions were—and I think they were carried out— 
to put it exactly on the same basis. The American income tax was higher a year ago, os 
then I think it was reduced. I was informed by experts of my department that our 3 
tax is on all fours with the tax of the United States. Personally, I have held the 7 


view that it would be a mistake to make it materially higher. a 


Q. Why?—A. For two reasons. In the first place if it was materially higher I 
think it would have some influence on people coming into this country, especially busi- _ 
ness people to establish industries, and further I think if it was materially higher 
we should lose some people to the United States. Then another thing is this—This 
is not generally known with regard to the income tax—we are in quite a different con- . 
dition to England with regard to the income tax. We have in our Federal system — 
provinces and municipalities, some of which raise part of their revenue by income 


tax, for example in British Columbia there is a very heavy Provincial tax, there is the 


city. My own view is that all the provinces and many of the municipalities will be 
obliged to resort in a greater degree to the income tax, because their requirements are 
going to be heavier. I had many requisitions made to me from time to time by Pr 
vincial Governments for increased subsidies and sometimes the question was 
as to why we should invade the field of income taxation. 
and our income tax to-day, answering your question, Mr. Chairman, is I think upon all 
fours almost precisely with the American income tax. 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 
. The debt has been estimated at $1,950,000,000, and then you say the amount 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Before we get away from income tax, comparing Great Britain to Canada, what 
are the opportunitivs in Canada of raising revenue from income tax as compared with 
a country like Great Britain?—A. They are entirely different. The income tax 
problem in this country presents many difficulties of a rather unique kind. In the 
first place we have a very large proportion of our population engaged in agriculture, 
fe and I need not enlarge to this committee upon the extreme difficulty of determining, 
* _ even with the best of goodwill on the part of the public, engaged in agriculture, their 
income. The organization necessary for administration is very wide reaching. Then 
in addition to that our problem is different to that of England, as far as administration 
is concerned, by reason of the fact that we have an immense territory, as large as the 
_ United States, with a small population scattered over it from the Atlantic to the 
_ Pacific. The great difference, however, in my opinion is this, that we have not the 
vast accumulations of wealth that they have in Great Britain, where they have been 
accumulating wealth for thousands of years and have not only an enormous domestic 
trade, but trade carried on by their business houses in all parts of the Empire and 
_ in all parts of the world. Houses in London and in other great cities in Great Britain, 
and their connections carry on an active business with India, Egypt, and in every 
other country of the world. You can see there is no comparison between the condition 
- in this country and the condition in Great Britain as far as revenue from income tax 
is concerned. You have an enormous number of large cities there, you have there 
trusts on a scale which you do not dream of in this country in which immense sums 
of money are tied up for generations, the income being payable to the beneficiaries. 
- So that in this country although we may say we can obtain and we do obtain a very 
_ substantial revenue from income tax we should not be able to obtain an amount at all 
| proportionate to the amount obtained from an income tax in Great Britain, France or 
the United States. 


By an Hon. Member: 


i Q. Lf you doubled the present rate of income tax would you meet one-twentieth 
_ of the ordinary expenditure of the country from that source?—A. I had hoped that 

_ on the basis of this year’s assessment of income our income tax next year would 
_ produce from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. That would be less than one-tenth of our 
_ ordinary expenditures. Now it is only fair to say this that under our business profits 
tax provision is made that if a firm is liable under that act for a larger amount than 
it would be liable for under the income tax then the larger amount is taken; so that 
i your business profit tax should disappear then your income tax would be increased, 
iow much I am not prepared to say, but it might be $5,000,000. But at all events the 
income tax, I think, while it has been made to produce quite a substantial amount, 
cannot be the backbone of your taxation. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is there not a large expenditure in connection with collecting the income tax, 
ecessary on account of our geographical situation?—A. Yes, necessarily so, for a 
try like this with a sparse population scattered over a large country, that is 


obvious. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As regards the business tax, how does our business tax compare with the United 
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By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Would a general Federal scheme of Income Taxation conflict with the rights 
the Provinces?—A. The provinces here have limited sources of revenue and we have 
thought it wise to leave them a certain field untouched. If the Dominion Govern- 
ment pre-empted all the fields of taxation, only one thing would result, the provinces 
would have to come down to the Dominion and ask for an increase in their annual 
subsidy. That is to say that no scheme of Dominion taxation can be put into effect — 
reasonably without consideration of the needs of the provinces, because if you dis- 
regarded those needs then it would come back to you from the provinces by an applica- 
tion for an increase in the Dominion subsidy. I think the revenue from the income — 
tax could be increased if you reduced the exemptions, but then you get down to the — 
man with less than $1,500 a year who is already exposed to a municipal tax, and in 
some provinces to a provincial tax, so that you have to work within limitations. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would there be any objection, in your judgment, to increasing the Business — 
Profits Tax so as to raise the moneys required?—A. The Business Profits Tax could — 
not be raised, and personally I have grave doubt whether it can be continued over — 
any considerable time without grave damage to the trade of the country. : 

Q. For what reason?—A. Because the limiting of business to a certain per- 
centage in the first place discourages enterprise from coming into Canada, and in 
the second place tends to prevent merchants and manufacturers from creating reserves 
with which to extend their business, especially extensions. It came to my attention 
many times during the war that concerns would establish in Canada but for our 
Business Profits Tax; they are afraid of it; and this being a country that invites 
immigration and business enterprise I always thought that we should have regard 
to that fact and to our future in the imposition of our taxation. My own view is 
that with the declining profits—and they are bound to decline; they are declining— 
the income tax will prove, in the case of most companies, to be larger than the Busi- 
ness Profits Tax; in other words, it will, so to speak, automatically go out. It has — 
yielded a very large amount of money. The last time I inquired I think it was 
$75,000,000 or $80,000,000. When I imposed it I estimated that it would realize 
$30,000,000 in three years; it raised about three times that amount, I think. 

Q. Do you know whether any action has been taken by the United States Congress 
in reference to their Business Profits Tax?—A. No, I do not know; I heard something 
of it, but I have no knowledge. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They reduced it to a certain extent last year?—A. I have no information 
on that point. 

Q. Do you know of any action taken in Great Britain?—A. Yes, the tendency 
has been to reduce there; they reduced it from eighty per cent to fifty per cent. In 
the last Budget we held our Business Profits Tax just as it stood, because we thought 
this was a war year with abnormal expenditures by the Government, and that there- 
fore the Business Profits Tax might well be held during this year. I made no state- 
ment as to what was to happen after this year; that is a matter for the Governmen 
to consider. 

Q. Would you give us an outline of the situation of Canada at the present time 
as to railways?—A. I have no accurate figures as to that, and I do not like to speak — 
without them, but I might make a few general observations. Undoubtedly there will 
be a considerable deficit upon the Canadian National Railways, and there will be a 
large expenditure by way of loans for extensions. For example, take the Canadian ~ 
Northern, there are a number of extensions which had been projected in the West 
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and which are really needed, and this year we thought—I am speaking now as a 
* former member of the Government—that as those extensions had to be made they 
Me might usefully be made this year, because of the employment which they would give. 
> We were taking every means possible to prevent a period of unemployment in Canada 
" at the time when the soldiers were coming home in such large numbers. It gave me 
an immense amount of anxiety as one member of the Government, and I am sure 
it gave the others quite as much, but we met the situation by providing the credits, 
" and, as I say, the money for the extension of the Canadian National Railways, for 
© the purchase of rolling stock which they needed, and by giving orders for ship- 
‘pbuilding on a very large scale. I think if we had not given orders for ship-building, 
and if the Government had not given the credits I have spoken of and had not taken 

other measures that we did, we would have had this year, after all the hardships of 

the war, a very grave and trying year indeed; and I think that one of the large 
factors that prevented that this year was the giving of the gratuity to the soldiers 
_ —$195,000,000.—The distribution of that money and its expenditure in the country. 
ee Q. It has been suggested, I think by Mr. Flynn, that provision should be made 
1 for raising something in the neighbourhood of $1,000,000,000 for gratuities under his 
2 plan, and he intimated that in case the money could not be got for that purpose the 
Government should issue bonds and give them to the soldiers ? 


; Mr. Tweepie: First, print paper money. 


ea Sir THomas Wuite: I might say that I have no doubt these suggestions are put 
. forward in the belief that they would be effectual and sound, but I submit that any 
, one putting forward a suggestion of that kind is not at all acquainted with the tech- 
_ nical conditions that govern loans and sound finance. What I mean is this; just let 

us assume that the Dominion Government gave the soldiers $1,000,000,000 of bonds. 
. In the first place, while that in a sense finances the gratuity, the soldier has the 
. bonds, some might keep them, others would sell them—the effect would be to abso- 
. Tutely demoralize the securities market for Dominion bonds in Canada and the United 
States. In other words, it would most gravely—lI could hardly put it too strongly— 
_ and injuriously affect our credit. The market situation is nicely adjusted. The 
public does not begin to understand how much care has to be taken of a market to 
keep it right. Last year we had to take, of the Victory Loan, some $60,000,000 to 
_ Stabilize it—just securities going on the market. Now, if in addition to what we 
~ have on already of the loan this fall you handed out, not $1,000,000,000 but $500,000,- 
000 or $200,000,000 of bonds to be sold for any price that the individual might be dis- 
_ posed to take, your securities on the market would go down at once; the re-active effect 
__ would be felt in the United States, where you must look after your credit; it would 
_ demoralize your market. Many times during the war I was asked by people who 
s wanted to get contracts, if we would give them the bonds instead of my having to find 
_ the cash. My reply always was, “That is absolutely unsound; the Dominion Gov- 
» ernment must sell its own bonds, and must judge the amount which the market will 
, take to preserve its credit; it cannot hand out bonds to anybody to be thrown indis- 
, criminately on the market; that violates every sound principle of marketing bonds.” 
h. As I say the bonds would mean $1,000,000,000 and also $50,000,000 added to the 
_ national debt as well. So that I might say that while a man without a technical 
_ knowledge of finance may put forward a proposition of that kind, he has not con- 
sidered it in the light of conditions under which governments carry on and maintain 
i _ their craft. I+ is of supreme importance that the country, especially at a time like this, 
. hould maintain its credit, because its futher financing would break down if the Gov- 
_ ernment should allow hundreds of millions of dollars of bonds to be thrown on the 
market. How could they float another loan? Where would their credit be? What 
would conditions be in the United States, where we have a very large amount out 
on loans, where our credit is all-important to us? 
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Q. Why is it necessary to maintain our credit ?—A. Why, it is absolutely 
to us to maintain our credit. If we did not maintain our credit, exchanges wo 
run against us, and we would get into such a condition as some of the Eur 


countries. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

-Q. What would be the effect of the distribution of $500,000,000 of bonds o 
exchange between us and the United States?—A. It might not have an immed: 
effect but its sentimental influence would be so great that I think it would have 
ultimate effect. I will take up a little later the question of inflation, which I see wa 


mentioned here. 


By Mr. Copp: ; r 

Q. You made the statement that you had to use $60,000,000 of the Victory Loar 

to stabilize the market; what did you mean by that?—A. You know that once bo f 
are listed on the market and are put out, people sell them. For instance, they wil 
come on in blocks of $25,000, $50,000, $100,000, and be thrown on the exchange, and 
there may not be any buyers, and the result would be that if you did not sustain them 
they would:sell down ten or twenty-five points, and then you are face to tace with a 
market situation in which you might have to pay 6 per cent or 6% per cent. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. The effect of your using that method was that it did not cost the Governmen 

one cent of money ?—A. No. x 
Q. The bonds carry themselves, and they are now selling at 1052—A. Yes; that 
was successful because we nursed the market. We had to take $60,000,000 of that 
sustain the market. The point I am making is that if you put on hundreds of millions 
of dollars in addition to our financing with the Victory Loan we have that much m 
on the market. : 
Q. It was a very clever financing scheme?—A. Well, while I do not wish to speak 
about my own work, I might say that I considered that I was in the financial trenches 
during the war. I certainly had a problem. : : en 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As regards the question of inflation, the further suggestion was made that if 
bonds could not be issued and distributed in that way, if the Government found they 
eould not or should not do it, then we should create currency for the purpose?— 
Well, in my opinion that would probably be the worst thing that could be done 1 
Canada at this stage. One of the gravest troubles in Europe to-day is the inflation 
of their currency. It accounts to a large extent for the adverse state of exchange in 
Europe, for the depreciation of the mark and the franc—the pouring out of the pap 
money. The United States had it during the Civil War, and it took them until 18 
to get back on a gold basis. All the nations that have been in this war should str 
by every means in their power from this time forward to get back to the gold bas 
There is only one country to-day that is on a gold basis, and that is the United Stat 
We are not. Now, inflation of the currency at this time would, in my judgment, 
the most ill-advised policy of which the Government could be culpable. Any finane 
man with sound views will, I think, sustain that: We got through the war with 
considerable inflation of currency, but on nothing like the scale of European natio1 
The result of our policy has been practically a slight discount in the United Sta 
where they are on a gold basis. There is only one country in the world that is i 
good a situation, or a better situation, than Canada, and that is the United Sta 
We are the next, and largely because we did not inflate our currency. We faced 
interest rates, we funded our debt, as far as we could, although it is a ark 


heavy one. 
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ink 
ue that we put out, especially to assist the British Government, a considerable 
nt of currency; but our currency situation at the end of the war is not a bad one, 
th $300,000,000 odd, forty per cent of which is secured by gold and a peer eeo 
percentage by securities. But the effect of putting out a heavy volume of paper money 
in addition to that could only greatly damage our credit in the eyes of the world, 
would lead to the exchanges falling very sharply against us, and would discredit us 
among many financial men in the United States and in this country. It would have 
immediate effect upon the cost of living, because your dollar goes down, and the 
further your dollar goes down, the more the price of your commodities goes up. The 
high cost of living in the world to-day is due, as I pointed out in the House, very 
e largely to under production, and greatly increased consumption. But intimately con- 
4 nected with that is the question of inflation, not only of currency but of credit, and 
_ the distinction is not often made. The actual inflation in the world, at least among 
the nations that are in the soundest position in the world, is credit inflation due to 
the issue of securities. Connected with that but secondary to it in those nations, is 
their currency inflation. The currency inflation is not noticed so much as credit 
met inflation. The reason why credit inflation—that is to say the expenditure of enormous 
sums of money representing the proceeds of Government borrowing—has not an 
_ effect on high prices is because of the increased buying power in the nation, and the 
result is that many of the people buy right up to their capacity. With this credit 
_ inflation, you necessarily have an increase in prices. Now then, with regard to cur- 
_ reney; if you increase your currency to anything like your credit inflation, that 
aggravates it. In fact, to the extent that you increase, it aggravates. The reason 
why the currency situation is not more noticed in other countries, and 
for that matter in the United States and Canada is because on account of 
_ the high prices due to the credit inflation, more currency is required for day to day 
use. The purpose of currency is to enable men to supplement their use of bank credit 
’ by paying in bills, Dominion notes or bank notes, but there is no greater fallacy in 
the world than to assume that a nation can create money by simply stamping paper, 
by issuing their demand obligations which they are not in a position to pay. If we 
put out $300,000,000 worth of notes, how shall we pay it upon demand? We are not 
on a gold basis. We are inflated now in our currency beyond what we ought to be, 
and the policy of the governments of this country, as I mentioned in my Budget 
_ speech, should be to get in that currency over a course of years and get back to the 
gold basis, so that we can remove the prohibition which exists in this country at the 
present day against the payment out of gold. If the world could get back to a gold 
basis, the cost of living would be on a very different basis. 


Beg cae 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ~ 


~Q. The dollar would be worth more for the product?—A. That is it. One who 
has not considered the technical side of this question might very well say, “Oh, well, 
“put out $500,000,000 of paper money”, but the fact is that it would greatly injure 
credit, and would cause the exchanges to run against us. After the Civil War 
he United States their paper money was voluminous. An example of the effect 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why is it that the franc is only worth -9 to-day ?—A. Partly on account of the 
moneys issued by the French Government and the credit inflation, and also 


dities, and she has not got on a basis on which her exports can take care of her 
rts plus any obligations that she has. 
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Q. In your opinion, the inflation of currency in France, plus the inflation of 
credit, has had the effect of depreciating the value of the franc (—A. I do not think © 
there is any doubt about it. If France was on a gold basis—supposing every nation 
was on a gold basis—does any one suppose that the mark of the frane would be 
depreciated? If a nation is on a gold basis, it means that you can get gold for it 
That is the international money; it is the small change in which international trans- 
actions are carried out. Nations clear their obligations by the sale of goods, but any 
balances are cleared by the sending of comparatively small consignments of gold. You 
will see gold being shipped to London or to New York. If all the nations of the 
world had their currency on a gold basis, there would not be any depreciation in the — 
currency because you could surrender it for gold. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Reverting to the question of credits and their bearing first upon England, 
then on the consuming market, and next on the agriculturist of Canada; supposing 
that Canada had refused to grant credits for the handling of the wheat from the west, 
what would the result have been?—A. I explained that a little while ago, I thought. 
Our wheat could not be sold. 

Q.. That is our only market ?—A. For the exportable surplus. France might take — 
a certain amount, but they are in the same case; they cannot buy without credit. 

Q. What effect would that have on future production?—A. I have slept with 
this thing for so long that my mind works almost automatically. What would haye — 
happened is that the farmers of the Northwest, through their representatives, would 
have made it quite impossible for any Government that did not give credit, and 
quite properly so. You cannot stop all the business of the Canadian Northwest. The 
farmer must have money to pay his grocer, the dry goods merchant, and his hired 
help. He could not do the necessary fall ploughing or any of the other things. He 
must sell his wheat. This is not a matter of opinion; it is an actual fact. If we did 
not give the money to Great Britain they could not buy our wheat, which means that 
our exportable surplus could not move and the result would be the demoralization of — 
the business of this country. 

Q. Where would this food supply come from for the markets of the world?—A. 
She would not be able to get it from us; she could not get it from Australia, where it 
was piled up under galvanized iron sheds. If you take an extreme case like that, it 
would have added to the terrible problem which she had to feed herself, but, as a 
matter of fact, we had to give the credit. : 

Q. Assume for argument’s sake that this Committee should arrive at a conclusion a 
to report to Parliament that in its judgment, say $300,000,000, should be provided to 
meet the various problems that we have been considering, how would that $300,000,000 
have to be raised?—A. You would have to raise it just the way I have indicated. You 
would have to raise it by loan. : 

Q. What would be the possibility of doing that this year?—A. Well, I have 
indicated my belief, Mr. Calder, that so far as this year is concerned, all the proceeds 
of the Victory Loan will be required to meet past expenditure and to carry the Govern- — 
ment for a very few months after it is closed, and we are quite hopeful that we will _ 
get the money in this Victory Loan, but the amount remains to be seen. 4 

Q. You also are of the opinion that, in order to carry on the expenditures now in 
sight, and that will be in sight in the immediate future, necessary expenditures, a 
further loan will have to be launched next year?—~A. I think so. I do not see any 
escape from it. I do not think any man was more interested than I was in the soldier 
problem, nor any Finance Minister more desirous to do everything possible to assist — 
in the re-establishment of the returned soldier, and to assist by way of gratuity to | 
enable them to get re-established into civil life. But when we consider the question of _ 
the present gratuity, which amounted to $125,000,000, I was of the impression that the — 
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officials were of the view that the amount set aside was not only just, but generous. 


Those were the expressions that I understood were made use of at the time, and cer- 
tainly, in considering the programme for the year, including the borrowing this fall, 
we had it in mind that that gratuity would take a very large amount of money, and 
our finance has been arranged upon the basis of a programme such as was outlined to 
Parliament, ordinary expenditure, capital expenditure and gratuities—that is the 
gratuity which authorized $125,000,000—and I knew we should need as large a 
Victory Loan as we could raise to take care of the existing labilities and carry us on 
for a few months more, when we would have to borrow from the banks again, because 
we are not over demobilization yet, and in addition to your Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment expenditure you have this very large amount for the Soldiers’ Land Settle- 


_ ment, and that will increase at a very rapid rate. I am not criticising, you will under- 


stand; I am simply stating the facts as I see them. Money has to be raised for that, 


and if you cannot raise it by loan, and if it is inadvisable to issue currency, the only 


way you can raise it would be to borrow temporarily from banks an amount which has 
got to be taken up by borrowing a further amount later on. 

Q. No possibility of getting it outside of Canada?—A. United States is a very 
limited international market. The $75,000,000 loan which we got is about as heavy a 
loan as can be raised by Canada in United States. We raised that loan this summer, 
but I do not believe we could have successfully placed a $100,000,000 loan. There is 
another feature of it, of course, which must be considered, and that is to what extent 
should you add your national debt? That is for the Government to determine, and 
that is all involved in the question of revenue which I have mentioned. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. With regard to the $75,000,000 which you raised in the United States, you had 


to pay a high rate of interest?—-A. We are governed in this country to a large extent 
by financial conditions in New York because we are so close. For example, interest 


_ Yates upon securities there have an important bearing on the interest rates which we 


pay here and pay there, and when we went to New York we had to pay a very stiff 
rate of interest, because a high rate of interest as being paid upon securities which 
had been issued and listed there. In other words, we had to conform to the market 
conditions, and had to pay a pretty smart rate; in fact, we had to pay a pretty heavy 
rate all the way through in the New York financing, but that was in accordance with 
the experience of other countries, the Anglo-French loan and the loan to Great Britain, 
nearly all of them secured by collateral. Our loans compared favourably with that of 
any other government, because our credit was better in the New York market. We 
were closer to United States, and did a little better than the other belligerents who 
floated loans there, but we had to pay smartly nevertheless. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. But you had to get the money for a specific purpose?—A. Yes, I had to 
arrange that loan. 

By Mr. N esbitt : ° 

Q. And that original loan had been raised for expenses incurred in the war?—A. 
Oh, yes. Our situation is not generally understood. When this war broke out, for a 
period of several months we had a very trying financial and commercial situation in 
Canada. Times were hard. It was only the last two years that world’s prices have 


_ greatly risen and our imports began to swell with heavy increase in our business. The 


first six months’ exchange was against us and against the United States even. London 


be was the center of the world for financial purposes at that time, and for the first six 


_ Months of the year Canada was in a rather trying position commercially, industrially 


ce ea financially, because of the outbreak of the war and the unsettlement which it 
 eaused. ‘ : 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. It has been suggested that in order to raise the revenues to carry our nation 
debt and other expenditures including money expenditures that may be incurred alo: 
the line you have been discussing that a general land tax on all property in Canada 
might be advisable. What is your view as to that?—A. Well, that is a question of 
course of policy for the Government, and many considerations are involved. We ha 
a very large country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The cost of organization and 
administration would necessarily be very heavy, unless you had an assessment by 
Dominion of all the land, there would have to be an adjustment of assessment as 
between provinces, and even as between parts of provinces. That is if you adopted 
the municipal assessment there would have to be an adjustment, so far as the assess- 
ment is concerned. The Government would have to levy upon that so many mills 
upon the dollar. I thought about a tax of that kind. I am speaking from memory, 
but I think four mills would have given about $20,000,000 only. 

Q. Some person quoted figures as coming from Mr. Crerar that a ten mill rate 
would raise $80,000,000 2—A. Well the Government would have to consider the ex- — 
pedieney of such a tax. In the first place you have already a municipal tax on land. ~ 
IT do not know whether there are any provincial taxes direct upon the land, but it has 
always been represented to me by Provincial authorities with whom I have discussed 
the matter that a tax upon land should be essentially a municipal or provincial tax, 
because they are close to the land and have the administration of it and: need the 
revenue. On the other hand I have always found on the part of Provincial Govern: 
ments, an absolute reluctance to impose a land tax, for reasons which will be obvio 
to members of the Committee. I do not know whether the public of this country woul 
sustain a tax of ten mills upon land or not. You gentlemen can come to a couelusion 
on that point as well as I can. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. I understood him to suggest a ten mill rate on the unearned increment?—A. 
Oh no. 


Mr. Morpny: He put it as a tax on unimproved land values. 


The Wirness: No, he would get no such thing. One feature of any tax, and I 
think especially of land tax, is that we are only going to be able to meet our nation 
obligations by increasing the production of Canada, among other means by increasing — 
immigration. I do not think any scheme of taxation in Canada should be serious. 
considered unless we have regard to the probable effect on immigration, and it is fo 
the Government to consider what taxation they shall adopt with regard to land. Wi 
must get into this country men who will go on the land and increase our productio: 
we must get as many of our own people who are not on the land now as we can to go 
on the land and we must induce immigration to come in here and continue the poli 
of taking up land, if we do not then we may have a rather serious condition in Canad. 
in a few years from now. 3 4 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have some knowledge of the conditions in Western Canada, particularly 
in connection with the urban communities. To what extent do you think they will 
able to bear additional property taxes in towns like Moosejaw, Regina, Calg. 
McLeod, and so on?—A. I am not prepared to express any opinion. As I hase said 
impression I got from members of the Provincial Governments was that these comm 
ities were very heavily taxed as it is and that there are enormous arrears of taxation 
and sales of land. But a great many people believe in land taxation notwithstanding 
the fact that lands may be sold with the idea that it will tend to ches prope 
and bring it into use. But it would have to be a general tax, not only upon fa 
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vat in villages, towns and cities, and, therefore, would be in addition to the municipal 
ax, and in some cases to the provincial tax, and you would have to consider how far 
_ public opinion would sustain you in imposing it. 
- Might I just take a few minutes more Mr. Chairman, because I will not ask for 
any privilege, but I have been a member of the Government, I have had a good deal 
to do with these problems, so far as it has been necessary to deal with them, and I know 
: it will be necessary to find a certain amount of money, and I shall be very glad if that 
ean be done. But it seems to me that the attitude of the Government has been of a 
very generous character with regard to the matter of gratuity. I know I was desirous, 
- and I think all the members of the Government Were desirous that as far as pensions 
were concerned they should be placed upon as fair a basis as possible, that the disabled 
men should be well taken care of, and that every effort should be made by the Govern- 
~ ment to re-establish in civil life the man who went overseas. With regard to the 
gratuity when that matter came up, the amount being a very large one, naturally it 
was given very close attention by myself as well as by the other members of the Govern- 
‘ment. So far as I know it is the largest gratuity by far which has been given by any 
_of the nations engaged in the war. Now, I am very glad of that, I think the country 
can afford not only to be just but to be generous in regard to the returned men. I 
_ have always held the view myself that to the extent that it is necessary the Government 
should not hesitate to expend in this last year which, as I have said, is a war year, 
such amount as is necessary to prevent hardship, and to enable the men to get re-estab- 
- lished in civil life. The principle of the gratuity now asked for has not appealed to me. 
_ It is indiscriminate; it applies to all; and in my judgment—and I am only putting for- 
ward my own view—the amount is so great, having regard to the general financial 
condition of the treasury that I was quite unable, as Minister of Finance and Acting 
3 poe at the time, to see that the Government should consider it favourably. That 
_ was my view about it then, and it is my view now. 
et 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I would like to present the case in a slightly different light. The proposal 
that emanates from the Great War Veterans, which is merely a suggestion, is in 
lightly modified form from that presented in the interview which you mentioned. 


One way in which this country may recover its balance after the war is 
by ineréasing production and thrift, and we are attempting to-day to place our problem 
os a strictly business basis as far as possible. We must recognize our obligations to the 
disabled, to the dependents of those who have fallen, and we must not let that sentiment 
i sight of. But, for the moment, to put it on a strictly business basis, we are 
advocating re-establishment only for those who need re-establishment, that is, that the 
onus is placed on the man to prove to the state he requires such aid. We are ask- 
ng also that these men receive aid in such a manner that re-establishment is calecul- 
ted to develop our resources, both human and material, and increase industrial expan- 
_ We want simply the opportunity for that man to get a foothold again, to put 
back to the wheel and attain his maximum production. Now, as an economic 
; problem do you not think that extraordinary measures might be justified, within 
in limitations? We have at all times the interests of the country at heart; we 
wish to inflict any undue burden on the country, or suggest any such burden, 
ooking at the problem from the purely economic aspects would it not be a wise 
nent to put such men who have capabilities in such a position that they will 
respond to the burdens which are upon us? We are not asking to-day for 
2 [App. No. 4.] 
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an indiscriminate hand-out, as has already been explained to the Committee, but 
are asking that a man receive aid as far as he required it, as applied to the devel 
ment of our resources and the required expansion of our industrial activities. TI 
is the underlying principle of the suggestion made; the details may be debatable, but 
we offer those details as a basis of discussion; but do you not think that it would bea 
wise economic investment for the country at the present time?—A. I do not think 
could give a general answer to that, Mr. MacNeil. The principle of increasing pn 
duction through the returned soldier has been adopted in the Land Settlement Act, 
That plan was based upon security which the Government has there; the Government 
has the land and a mortgage upon whatever else is taken. There will be a considerable 
loss on that, I do not know how much, but I think that was good legislation. Now, I 
do not know what you have in your minds in regard to other re-establishment, but from 
what I understood the gratuity was being asked for to be given to all the ranks over- 
seas, or practically all; and for reasons I have given, and the amount involved, I ha 
been unable to regard it favourably. If you will give me any concrete case that yo 
have in mind I will be very glad to consider it. 


By the Charman: 


Q. These are the features of the plan submitted by the Great War Veterans Ass 
ciation (showing memorandum, with figures at the end). The land purchase is an 
extra thing there, as it is suggested that in case of a land purchase the gratuity shoul 
be given so as to enable the man to pay off the loan?—A. But in fact it is an obliga 
tion of the Dominion to raise that money. It is a gratuity nevertheless. 

Q. Taking that as a concrete case, the suggestion is this, that under their claim 
of gratuity which we have here on the wall, if any particular man is entitled to $1,000 
say, as a gratuity, the Government should pay it on condition that if he wished he 
could apply it on the loan which he has purchased under the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board?—A. Yes, but the Government has to raise the $2,000, or whatever it is, just 
the same, no matter whether it is used in the purchase of land or some other way. 
it gets back to the amount of money involved and how it will be raised, the financial 
burden involved. 

Q. Another suggestion is this, that if one of the men had a house and there was 
a mortgage upon it, and the mortgage and interest accumulated to the extent, of say 
$1,500, that is, the amount to which he will be entitled under this plan, he should 
be permitted to apply the amount to which he is entitled in the wiping out of that 
mortgage?—A, Well, I do not see any difference in that; at least I do not see that it 
changes the principle. It is a gratuity of $1,500 which the soldier would use, and I 
think very properly use, in reducing the debt upon his place, but it is a gratuity just 
the same, and the amount would have to be raised by the Dominion. If that were 
done on a scale so that practically every soldier would get a gratuity for land settle- 
ment, or purchase of a home, or payment off of a mortgage, or other purpose, the prin- 
ciple involved would be the same. It would be spent for very good purposes to apply 
it to if it was granted. a 

Q. This argument is put forward, that one of those men who is entitled to $1,000 
under the plan, might wish to establish himself in a business, and that it is in the 
interests of the country that he should establish himself in business?—A.- That rais 
: very serious question. In regard to land, you have security—I am speaking now 
oans, a 

Q. No, he takes the gratuity, but the Board that is to be established would s 
that the gratuity is used for the purpose desired, that is, of getting this man back into 
civil life, to give him a toe hold, as Mr. MacNeil says, to give him a start again 
wishes to use the money for the business; the Board would not hand him cash, but 
Board would see to it that the money was used for the purchase of 


stock, or erec 
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pbuilding or whatever it may be necessary in order to establish him in business ?— 
_ A. If you determined that the gratuity should be granted this limitation upon the 
g - grant so as to provide that the mortgage would be paid off or the man would be 
_ established in business, or some other course taken by the beneficiary, would undoubt- 
edly be wise; but the question still remains as to the expediency of the gratuity, 
because the money would have to be raised whether applied for that purpose or for any 
other purpose. 

Q. You mean to say, as far as the money is concerned, that the money must be 
got?—A. Yes. Once you assume that the gratuity is granted, then limitations upon 
its use might be very desirable. 


The CHarrman: You will pardon me, Mr. MacNeil, just for a moment, because 
Sir Thomas has not heard all our discussions. 


‘Sir THomas Wuitr: No, I have not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The plan submitted to us—I will try to state it broadly and generally, is based 
upon this idea, that practically every man who joined the forces has suffered a dis- 
ability, that disability being either mental or physical, commercial or financial; that 
practically all of them have suffered; a man may come back in his full strength and 
health but nevertheless he left his business, he jumped from his occupation, whatever 
it was, and he has been absent three or four years, and consequently, though he may 
. be mentally and physically sound he has suffered commercial or financial liability, as 
they state, and in the case of all those men having suffered that disability it is the 
duty of the state to see as far as possible that provision be made not to place them 
back where they were, but to enable them to at least make a start in getting back where 
they were. Now, with this proviso, they suggest that a board should be established to 
ascertain in the case of each man that a real need exists. We had a good deal of 
trouble in the Committee in coming to a conclusion as to just what was meant by an 
actual need, and as to how that actual need would be ascertained. According to their 
estimate, they think that probably twenty-five per cent of the total of approved men 
would not dlaim this benefit, this aid, or that it would be unproven, that they would 
_ not be able to prove their right to it on account of their absence from Canada or 
something of that kind. Now, broadly, that is the basis of this suggestion?—A. Well, 
that is a question of policy and of financial position. A certain amount of money, 
_ whatever it may be, is required. It is for the Government to consider; they cannot 
_ devolve it upon any one else—commission, or committee, under our system. It is for 
_ them to consider whether, as a question of policy, they would be justified in setting 
_ aside whatever sum they might determine upon to be expended in this way. I appre- 
ciate the modes of expenditure that have been suggested. That is a question of 
policy. The point I am making is that, no matter for what purpose it is used— 
and the purposes which you mentioned are very worthy purposes—no matter to 
‘what purpose the money is devoted, the money must be raised; I mean to say that it 
is still a money question; that is obvious. 


__ By Mr. MacNeil: 


__ Q. To get this necessary increased production we must utilize to the very best 
advantage our man-power; and if we find as the result of the war that there is any 
wastage in man-power, that there is more or less drift of large numbers of men, would 
it not be to the ultimate advantage of the country to harness those men up to the 
national enterprises in such a way that they can produce to the greatest extent? 
hether this is accomplished by loan or gratuity is a matter of opinion, but is it 
t necessary that the nation should give those men the fullest possible advantage ?— 
A. You would have to consider the disadvantage, whatever it may be, from the financial 
[App. No. 4.] 
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and national standpoint, as against the advantage. There is no doubt but that the 
employment in productive industry of any considerable body of Canadian citizens 1 
advantageous, more especially in agriculture. My own opinion is that what we need 
in this country is greater production agriculturally,. and I do not think that for a 
considerable time to come our industries are likely to be increased. I think th 
the trend city-wards, aggravated by the war, has produced a situation in which there 
are possibly too few engaged in agriculture and too many in cities. I think the city 
population is congested. é 

Q. Another question is the attitude of a number of returned men who have not — 
studied the economic conditions of the country. They say, “We have not only been 
called upon to fight for the country, but we are also called upon when we return to — 
assume greater burdens than even the people endured while we were absent, due to — 
war taxation, which was not applied until almost the concluding years of the war.” — 
That to a certain extent contributes to the unrest and discontent, and the returned 
soldier very properly states that there should be something to equalize the burden?— 
A. I appreciate the point you make, Mr. MacNeil, but I think that you have over- 
looked the fact that the Business Profits’ Tax was made retroactive. During the first — 
six months, or the first. year of the war, as J said, business was in a very unsettled — 
condition, and I think everybody was glad when it began to pick up. What first 
called my attention to the War Profits’ Tax was the large amount of money made in ~ 
grain speculation, in flour and other commodities. When we imposed that taxation, 
we made it retroactive, which is a very unusual proceeding, and generally not a wise — 
one. We made it retroactive to December, 1914, so that we did cover the period of 
the war, so far as we could. If you will permit me to say further, I think there is a 
misunderstanding as to the connection between our ability to carry on the war and 
the so-called prosperity which began to exist in this country. My own view is that 
Canada would not have been able to make anything like the effort which she did = 
make in this war, or to maintain her forces overseas and come through in her present — 
financial condition if there had not been a considerable amount of prosperity in the 
country. In other words, if our agricultural production had not increased, and if 
we had not been able to turn out munitions on a large scale, we would nét have been 
able to float our war loans; because it is through the sale of our products, munitions, — 
and other commodities and products that we were able to successfully float loans that 
would have been deemed quite out of the question a couple of years before. There- 
fore, so far as the prosperity of the country is concerned, it had a direct bearing on — 
our ability to support a force of 500,000 men. With regard to the question of 
inequality, I do not think that anybody appreciates more than I do that society was 
dislocated at the beginning of the war. Young men went overseas; their careers were 
interrupted; their professional prospects were nullified, if they intended to go into — 
professions. @ ie 

There is no question about it that there is a very heavy obligation on the natio 
towards the men at the front and towards those who returned. I think the nation 
should recognize that to the extent it can. That recognition takes the forms of pen: 
sions, of provision for disabled men, of a gratuity such as we have given, and of re 
establishment in civil life. But I do not think it is possible to compute the service 
of the soldier upon a money basis. You would have to go very much higher than any- 
thing that has been suggested here to do that; and so far as I know no nation in the 
past, and no nation to-day, as a purely financial problem has been able to place its 
returned soldiers in anything like the advantageous position they would have been i 
if they had not gone to the war. In other words, the burden of all nations, I am SOTTy 
to say, falls most heavily upon the youth of the country. I have alaee taken the 4 
view, and I take the view to-day, that the country should do what it can, having 
ae to bie eae and future prospects, because we cannot neglect the future o 
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this country. It is vital. No persons are more concerned in that than the soldiers, 
and I think they realize it as much as I do. I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
speaking didactically at all. I do not think that in England, in France, in the United 
States, in Australia, or in any other country, they could, as a matter of economics, 
put their soldiers in the position that they would have been in, or anything like it, if 
they had not gone to the front. If France attempted to pay her men on a basis of 
substantial gratuity, or England, I need not tell you what the result would be. They 
could not do it. I think the Government should do what it can to re-establish the 
men, and it does seem to me that that involves inquiry and discrimination. In regard 
to the gratuity, we are paying out something lke $125,000,000, that is generally 
speaking. It seems to me that we have got to the position now in which the individual 
needs are different and in which the Government, through re-establishment, can assist 
: those who need to be recassisted, within its financial lines, which I think are rather 
sharply drawn. 
; Q. My remarks had reference rather to the income tax?—A. With regard to the 
income tax, I stated that we would place that upon the basis of the United States. So 
far as I am personally concerned, it would be my desire to have as stiff an income 
tax as we can impose. 
Q. But it is not retroactive?—A. Well, we never had it in this country before. 
and it was in 1917 that it was imposed. 
Q. You will appreciate the attitude of the men who return from overseas and find 
on every hand evidence of prosperity 7—A. I feel that myself to a certain extent. I 
appreciate that. There are many others. Take the case of the salaried class through- 
out the country, and for that matter working men. I did my best during the war to 
persuade them to save. If they had taken my advice, many of them would have been 
in a better position to-day; but they spent their money, just as they do in England, 
“_ when they had it to spend. Many of them did save, but the great mass of the people 
‘EF did not. 
Q. The suggestion has not been brought out in this inquiry so far but arises from 
one of your remarks; that is with regard to giving returned soldiers a gratuity in a 
“manner similar tu the gratuity given in foreign countries by raising the money from 
' our resources?—A. Before the Deputy Minister of Finance can give anybody any 
money, he has got to have that money in the bank, just as you must have it in the 
bank if you are going to issue a cheque. It is debt just the same. It is much better 
to have your national debt in the country than out of it, but debt is debt owed by the 
nation collectively. 
Q. I appreciate your point, but could not the Government develop our resources? 
_ —A. To the extent that Governments do. It is the duty of this Government and every 
{other Government in Canada, to the extent of its ability, to promote by proper means 
_ development of our National resources, but that has not been done in the past by mak- 
Ce ing direct loans. If the loans are made as in the Land Settlement, to increase produc- 
: tion, it would not appear to me to be unwise policy, but so far as re-construction is con- 
cerned, I would like to say to you and the other gentlemen here that our object in the 
_ expenditure which we authorized or recommended to Parliament last year, was to 
provide work to the extent that we could, both for the unemployed here and the re- 
turned soldier and to grant a gratuity. We were glad to make it as we thought fairly 
_ generous, and I think we thought it was generous at the time, but in my judgment not 
» too generous, having regard to the sacrifices made by the men, for the purpose of enab- 
ling you to bridge over the time to get them back to civil life. I think anything the 
Government could do along that line of getting them back and preventing cases of hard- 
ship during the coming winter should be done. Get them back on the land or at work, 
providing work that they could do, and by assisting through some agencies, patriotic 
und or commission, deserving cases. I think that is all good legislation. But I am 
rry to say, with all good will to the soldiers—and I think Mr. MacNeil will testify that 
he aid not find me wanting in that regard. 
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Ae MacNew: That is right. 

The Witness: I am sorry to say that I could not bring myself to the vie 

a grant of such a large sum of money at this time would be in the interests of 
country, notwithstanding the debt we owe to the soldiers. It certainly is an invidi 

task to oppose any request of the War Veterans, but I have been asked to come 

express my views, and I feel bound to express that view as I see the situation 
I am the last to say that my views are at all authorative, and it is only an expre 

of my opinion, such as it is, given as frankly as I can give it. 


Witness discharged. 
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PART V. (27-28) 


_ Suggestions as to Improvements in, or Expansion of work of Re-establishment now going on : 


Grint ans Se RvAl Paine Mmipeni ale MOLCCRis ray 545 oiiecl ot - lee diccie ie eSe cen Seeds es co cet eke cevees 27 
Civil Service temporary Ex-Members to be made permanent.................00ccecsceecseeees 27 
CHSTHEERE DUDA PDGR. scencbo.o ed GSigie Gos Bis BO Ab Ges USI EEE OAC cya ee eet Oe 25 
MensaimentoMmooldierss © ial Re-establishment. 3.0.0.5 ..c 2 ees secs cc ceca ccsctenneeccueets 25 
ID SMCAIR. SIDOTLG! Seer THES Ca SSL 0 0G oy Pee te an On er er 28 
PANG HEN eC. ONTZATION DW EPATEINENG: ©. i's cic /. 2 aso | este so suave oegesehe a c.é  tiscta clecae ese ein tis cence 27 
mpitsa fees PROD eUNSLIYVC PN MPP eo Soh sy cloleiciouslececath » Gooleve suejeres sug look bee eile caeaces 27 
Mechanics, etc., who went overseas should have same treatment as Ex-Members............ 28 
Malinda Menaniments KGratuitles)......ts0 csc cece cccr cecicc cect gecseeececeeaceceece 27 
Epngien Teale osc loce Sole oe Sue ee ees Mes A nae a gar aioe ners ae Sea 26 
Se eH CHeUG CHT SM rANSPORUUIONGO: , 02 os 6. coe ess s bade bua Soi ccc eeors oe ccde csbelee.s 27 

| Sislaiers” Sip nileemmernth JEG nee leg eta een ee 27 


Trainees of Vocational Branch severely disabled should be employed in Government Service 28 


PART VI. (pp. 28-30) 


a Suceestions as To New Form or Work. 
Education of Orphans : 
SeNacistance to beleiven for Eligh School Education................--.2-.-+.ceccecceeecstecceese 29 


Business, one man, desiring to re-establish............. a eo eee tne tee 28 
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PART VI. (pp. 28-30)—Concluded. 
Housing: 
Loans for Housing Schemes suggested... 3)... 2c 5--2- 00 ee ciel mit ectere se fe eee lctteioiels =k cies 


Life Insurance: : 
Assistance to procure, at reasonable rates: . <2 59.0. css tego me ne ele tere 


Medical Practitioners: 


Aikins, Dr. —.,;Suegestions: by.->.2s01-5.-00- os SCTE Shoot a Lt, Cates datos Men eehne, Caen pian ae 
Estimated number of doctors and undergraduates in Ontario..............00- cece cence eee eeee 
Emerson, Dr. —., Suggestions: by: =o. ac.3. oo fe wte cae ob oe cee de ee ee eee ite ee 
King, Dr. EB. E., Suggestions Dy. ¢o6c52. sjo.s.5.5 \evs foospic re bi sveceleoeea Cee oe a 


Physicians and Surgeons just graduated, and undergraduates should be assisted in Post Graduate 
GCOUTSO 2 ee ieee cd sae cos le ge OR ee Le 


Universal Education: 
Suggestions by Mr. W. D. Tait 


University and Other Students: 
Agriculture and Industry, Education in, to be Included. 2 ...2 5. eh: e cuw ee i Ree Z 
Cost of Assistance to Students 
Falconer, Sir R., President, Toronto University, Suggestions by 
Great Britain and Australia, provision for education in 


PART VII. (pp. 30-34) 


GENERAL SCHEMES FOR RE-ESTABLISHMENT CONSIDERED. 
Flynn, Mr. J. H.: 


Proposals made by, details of 
Estimated cost. ese ae eee ce 
Illustrations as'to working of plane. 076 2. as a ere 
Revenue to meet cost, suggestions as to 


Cee a eee ee a oe tee ew ee vine 0c 0 en alu vee vee wes se a 0s m Oia e nie) intel 


Great War Veterans Association: 
Re-establishment plan proposedby.. 77. 2 Se ee 


Analysis of proposal oc. ge er ee a eee nares ce nee 
Estimate of cost 


Margeson, Mr. J. W.: 


Re-establishment plan proposed by 
Analysis and Estimated Cost 


Gye) woqce: ele, 10 1s) ©, e016) (0 ah e! wis 0)e)1e emus eee e\e/ ee) sdei(e ah enupalclinis a leitetnetclat sate aa 


PART VIII. (p. 34) 
Wrirren Proposats aS 10 REe-ESTABLISHMENT FROM ORGANIZATIONS AND OTHER Boprs. 


Originals Club: 
Hunter, Mr. A. T., Provincial Grand President, Presents views of club 


Yukon Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Committee: 
Loans to assist in mining, suggested 


PSMPRSE See SPS Sie! le fe, alee wile alarie isha tarsal ieveeeiet chee eee 


earned Medical Undergraduates Assoc. of McGill: es 
Fees and. payment of, suggested by...c...-.....c24 gelesen ee 


spore le evuve © wivta ee terete! 
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PART IX. (pp. 3487) 


t of Re-establishment Provisions Already Made: 


eS Pensions MeO Tr ee cr ee ae SMU. Skt e. SoD as hee 
‘Gratuities (M. & TODS a ee abe ly ays 
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PART X. (p.37) 


Financrat Position or Canapa. 


PART XI. A. (pp. 38-39) 


FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
General: — uid 
Prat Gi KEEIASICIONTCNE Spek Gd odds DB On Obl BABS e GOO EOS NO OE CU OEGF GEC ae Tir E a nae 
_ Estimated cost of pensions, gratuities, land settlement scheme, etc., etc...................004- 
Manner in which work now being carried on highly commended.................0.cccecceeeees 


a 


PART XI. B. (pp. 41-45) 


FINANCIAL PostTion oF CANADA IN RELATION TO RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 


Set out in tables submitted by Mr. Boville and Mr. Breadner............... FRET A SER SPU ea 
ernlnnemom © anadaytomraise necessary, (UndS. 6.5.2... ose. - sce cece cus ce cue ecreccs neuscceneesenens oe 
| Pyanein (Cleimnmanamaentig wore TOSS 5 See is eis rie Pe rr ea eee 
SMA SECNO MINTS HOLM OL GS DO eee ete ely ccc cy ocareeeewscerevetnecansees 
Amount needed to meet Committee’ RELECOMMMENGAUIONS tes ec ae ict Mee ye ne eee cere 


BABE SiC. (p45) 


ReGaRDING FURTHER GRANTS. 


= PART XI. D. (pp. 48-55) 


oy PARTICULAR SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
ral Suggestions, etc.: : 
Lie Seineieg, geemaail iene fin, jon Aeg ab oe ee en gee a 
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. Dual pensions should ‘be allowed ?.2so.isat. sees sere Hee es rea 
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Return of Dependents (Immigration and Colonization Department): 


Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department: 


Soldiers Settlement Board: 
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PART XI. D—Concluded. 


ParTicuLaR SUGGESTIONS AND REcoMMENDATIONS—Concluded. 


tuities, Militia and Naval Departments: 
British Government cheques paid to Canadians for gratuities, pensions, etc., ecommnenten to 
be'cashed at pars: 0.0 S20 ens oe ese rete fe eg ale rare ee en 
Canadian gratuity should be paid to Canadians serving in Imperial Forces, ete................ 
Class ‘‘A’’ badge should be given to members of Naval Service...... ARES JUS 
Gratuities paid to Naval men in Sterling funds:‘should be cashed at par.....--2)-58 5: ee 


Loans'suggested fori. 2 yen reece ee rs ee eee ae St a ee ee Seay 
Recommendations of Committees: ee ee ee ee ne ee a 
Estimated.cost. 3.2.72 AR ye ae ee ee ane: 


Trance. 


Recommendations re Life Insurance for disabled men...../,........:--.-.--.------ Ass ass ‘ 


sions: 

Canadian Patriotic Fund, arrangements with suggested..... OL Ee 
Childless widows pensions, increase of: ...... 26.0: 2.5... .50 0-36 - 0) 
Commuting of pensions: =. 5.27/70 (Bee Sak Be a ee oe : 
Disabilities, classification not liberal enough.......................-----: vise Su Oe eee 


Parliamentary Committee every session to consider pensions..........-....2-..5-0-+-eeeee ee 
Widows pensions should be increased... 0.22)... 3... eee: ee Eee oo 


posals as to New Benefits: 


Financial assistance, persons classified to whom it should be given.......... nds Socc toe eee 
Recommendations-of Committee. . [25.05.5080 55 Sees ee ee ee 
Cost of such assistance if granted) 2.5000. Sas aie go ge ee eee 
Disabled soldiers, recommendations of Committee re................. DORGAN e:\ N a aoe eee Lee 


Transportation expenses to be paid prior to date of Armistice should be refunded..:........... 


After care officers, to keep in personal contact with disabled retrained men for longer period... 
Clothing, issue of to those under medical treatment: 0.2). ee eee 
Disabled men being retrained should be placed in industries under agreement as to wages, etc. 
Eligibility of applicant for training, eliminate delay in deciding, pay while waiting............. 
Pay and Allowanees,Vocational Traiming leneth of 2. 2: = a ee 
Pay and Allowances to men vocationally trained...............- Ee ade HRA was oS 
Pay and Allowances to men vocationally trained till employment found (not recommended) . 
Ward Occupational Aides, preference to be given to female dependents of soldiers 


Cash payment of 10 per cent should be eliminated] = 4.2 6 


Existing provisions of Act recommended to be maintained, and every care should be exercised 
in extending loans for: small holdings)-29,0 "go salem ee ee 


Irrigation and small holdings scheme suggested by Mr. 'N. Cauchon, recommended for con- 
sideration 


PART XI. E. (pp. 55-56) 
Estimatep Cost or EXTENSIONS IN ExistInc anp NEw Work. 


PART XI. F. (p. 56) 


PART XI. G. (pp. 56-58) 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 
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APPENDICES—Concluded: 


AppenpIx No. 3. ; oe 7 


Letter from Chairman of Committee to minancs Minister, asking for°Statement of Commitnes 
of Government for expenditure beyond Ordinary Expenditures. and reply of Deputy Minister 


of Huateo ite 8 


AppenpiIx No. 4. 2 


Evidence of Sir Thomas White given before Committee re Financial Conditions of Canada........ 
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APPENDIX No 1 


’ F a 


a. ‘Minutes of Proceedings of the Committee. 


_ 2. Reports of the Sub-Committee on the printing of Papers, 
Records and Communications. 


_ 3. Discussions re Power given to the Committee to inquire 
certain subjects, etc, 


Ne 
sa 


10 GEORGE V APPENDIX No 1 A. 1919 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 
(1) 


Fripay, 19th September, 1919. 


The Special Committee, appointed by resolution of the House of Commons on 
the 18th September, 1919, and to whom was referred Bill No. 10, an Act to amend 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, 1918, together with certain 
- Orders in Council Yelating to the work of the said diye neti met at 2.15 p.m. for 
organization. 


Members present: Hon. M. Calder, and Messieurs Arthurs, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, 
Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Lang, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Tremain, 
Tweedie and White (Victoria).—15. 

On motion of Mr. Morphy, Hon. Mr. Calder was unanimously elected as Chairman 

of the Committee. 

The Chairman acknowledged the honour of his election, briefly discussed the 
important subjects which might be considered by the Committee and proceeded to 
direct the attention of the members to the Order of Reference. Messieurs Tweedie, 
Nesbitt, Cooper, McLean, Morphy, Clark, Arthurs, Copp, and Brien gave expression 
to the meaning which might, or might not, be construed regarding the scope of the 
work of the Committee and the evidence to be taken if a certain interpretation were 
given to the Order of Reference. Further consideration of same was deferred until 
next meeting. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider what information and records could 
be obtained from certain departments, and on motion of Mr. Morpliy, seconded by Mr. 

Copp, the following resolution was adopted :— 


CTS 


Beh case 
~ L. 5 


Resolved —That the Chairman be requested to obtain from the several departments 
and organizations concerned with the re-establishment of returned soldiers, reports 
setting out in detail the scope and character of the work respectively carried on by 
them, the number of officials employed, expenditures made or to be made in connection 
therewith (with salaries separated), such reports to be obtained from :— 

1. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

2. The Interior Department, as to the work of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 

3. The Board of Pension Commissioners. 

4. The Militia Department, as to Separation Allowances, Gratuities and Hospitals. 

5. The Patriotic Fund, 

_.and that the Chairman be requested to obtain from the Department of Finance a 

E statement dealing with the general financial situation of Canada; and also that the 
hairman be authorized to obtain from the Civil Service Commission the number of 

Eteturned soldiers appointed to the Public Service, and also the number employed by 

_ the Department of Militia and Defence. 

Mr. Nesbitt moved that the Clerk notify Mr. F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister of 

- the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, to appear before the Committee 

a and give evidence on Monday evening, 22nd September, at 8.50, which was agreed to. 

r On motion of Mr. Nesbitt, it was resolved that the Chairman ask the House leave 

ee lave their proceedings and the evidence taken by the Committee printed from day 

to day for the use of the Committee; also that the Committee obtain leave to sit while 

e House is in session. 

© The Royampittee then adjourned until Monday, 22nd September, at 8.30 p.m. 


J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


ale 


3. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 
(2) 


» 


Monpay, September 22, 1919. 


The Committee met at 8.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Bolton, Calder (Chairman), Chisholm, 
Copp, Lang, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Tremain and Tweedie.—1 


In attendance: Mr. F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister, D.S.C.R., Messieurs 
Bowker, CO. G. MacNeil, G. W. Waistell, and C. E. Wilson, M.D., representing - 
Dominion Command of the Great War Veterans’ Association, 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Upon the subject of business arising from the minutes just read, the Committee’ 
authority as interpreted from the Order of Reference respecting the taking of certai 
evidence was further considered by the Chairman, and Messrs. Pardee, Nesbitt, Cop 
and Morphy. The Chairman’s ruling, namely, that it was competent for the Com: 
mittee to call any person to give evidence according to which they could recommen 
any amendments to the Bill creating the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establi 
ment, was, on metion of Mr. Morphy, confirmed. 


Upon the subject of printing copies of reports submitted to the Committee, Mr. 
Tweedie moved that such reports be printed as part of the proceedings, and in amend. 
ment thereto Mr. Arthurs moved that further consideration of this matter be deferret 
until next meeting. The amendment was declared carried on a vote being taken 
Yeas 6, and Nays 4. 

The Clerk of the Committee laid on the Table copies of certain reports which 
had been requested, and on motion of Mr. Arthurs, it was resolved, that five extra 
espies of each report so laid on the Table be secured for the use of Representatives 
of Returned Soldiers’ Associations. . . 


Upon the subject of communications, the Clerk having read a letter received 
from Mr. George E. Williams, relating to his three sons, who served overseas, was 
-Instructed to classify the communications now being considered by the Committee and 
to acknowledge receipt of same. Telegrams received from the Imperial Veterans, 
submitted by Mr. Stevens, M.P., and the United Veterans’ League, signed by J. 
Harry Flynn, president, were nes read and considered. a 

‘The Committee then proceeded to consider the propriety of permitting counsel 
for the Great War Veterans Association to ask questions and cross-examine witnesses 
giving evidence. Messrs. Tweedie, Arthurs, Morphy and Nesbitt, discussed the sug- 
gestions offered. The Chairman proposed that further consideration of the matter 
stand until next meeting, which was agreed to. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. F. G. 
Robinson, Deputy Minister, D.S.C.R., during which copies of charts relating to 
the work of the department were dicieimated to the members. In the course of the — 
evidence given, a statement was read by the witness which was ordered printed forth 
with. 

The clerk was instructed to notify Col. J. W. Margeson, of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, and Mr. S. Maber of the Soldiers’ Settlement a to appear 2 and 
give evidence before the Committee at their next meeting. we 


The Committee then adjourned until oe September 23, at 3.30 p.m. 


J. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. 
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y Turspay, September 28, 1919. 


5 (3) 
_ The Committee met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Arthurs, Béland, Bolton, Brien, Calder, (Chairman), 
Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, McLean (Royal), 
_ Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Tremain, Tweedie and White,—19. 


ae in Pi encanceMcgars: F. G. Robinson, S. Maber, Major Ashton, and Mr. 
_ Archibald, Officials of Departments, and Messrs. MacNeil, Bowker, Waistell and Wilson 
Pc the Dominion Command, Great War Veterans Association. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved subject to a correction 
~ ordered: made in paragraph 9. 


The question of permitting counsel to put questions to witnesses and to act in 
behalf of the Great War Veterans Association in this respect was further considered 
by the Committee, and on motion of Mr. McLean, it was resolved that Mr. C. G. 
MacNeil be heard as counsel for the Association. (See Discussions, pp. 152, 157. 


ie 
hi 


~ Communications received from Mr. P. H. Morris of the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
and Mr. C. G. MacNeil were read, as follows :— 


“Ortawa, September 22nd, 1919. 


_ Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your letter of September 19th, and under 
separate cover am sending you 20 copies of a pamphlet describing the post-dis- 
charge relief work undertaken by the Canadian Patriotic Fund. At August 
91st, the Canadian Patriotic Fund had received the sum of $47,921,241.24; had 
expended $40,360,045.94, and had in hand the sum of $7,561,195.80, most of 
which is, of course, available for post-discharge relief. 


Yours truly 


(Signed) PHILIP T. MORRIS, 
Executive Secretary.” 


“Orrawa, September 28rd, 1919. 


The Honourable J. A. Calder, Chairman, 

Parliamentary Committee on Re-establishment, 

House of Commons, Ottawa. 

Sir,—On behalf of the Dominion Command of the Great War Veterans’ 
Association, I would request representation by an officer of this Association in 
the capacity of counsel before the Parliamentary Committee on Re-establish- 
ment, with the privilege of cross examination of witnesses when necessary. 

It is submitted, that because of unusual circumstances which exist, that 
returned soldiers would regard with greater confidence the deliberations of your 
- Committee, by the inclusion of an accredited representative on this basis. 

The representatives of this Association desire to facilitate the submission of 
evidence and lend sincere co-operation during the proceedings of an inquiry in 
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which they are vitally interested. It is therefore considered that the record 


activities of this organization would justify such request. 
Your most favourable consideration of this matter is solicited, with the 


privilege of entering into further explanation before the Committee. 
i 4am:.< Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) C. G. MacNEIL, 
Dominion Secretary-Treasurer, 


G.W.V.A. of Canada.” 


Motion.—Mr. Nesbitt moved, Mr. Tweedie seconding, that the Clerk of this Com- 
mittee be hereby empowered to engage such clerical assistance as may be necessary to 
assure an expeditious performance of the duties of his office, which was agreed to. 


The Committee then proceeded to hear and consider the evidence given by Col, 
J. W. Margeson, member of the Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada, and Mr, — 
S. Maber of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 


In the course of the evidence given by Col. Margeson the Committee ordered that — 
a statement showing the number of functional cases treated, and results obtained from ~ 
treatment, be prepared and furnished to the Committee; and during Mr. Maber’s — 
evidence, a statement showing the total number of loans by provinces which have been 
advanced by the department. r 

The Clerk was instructed to secure the attendance of the Officer in charge of . 
gratuities of the Militia Department for next meeting. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again on Wednesday, 24th September, at a 
il sam 


J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, September 24, 1919. 


(4) 
The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members Present: Messieurs Arthurs, Béland, Bolton, Brien, Calder, Clark 
(Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Kennedy, McLean (Royal), Nesbitt, Pardee, Tweedie, ’ 
and White (Victoria).—15. . 


In Arrenpance: Messrs. S. Maber, Major Ashton, and Mrs. Muldrew, Officials a 
Soldier Settlement Board, and Messrs. MacNeil, Bowker, Waistell, and Wilson of th 
Dominion Command, Great War Veterans Association. 


The Minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 


A communication with copies of letters received from Mrs. Jean Muldrew, Directo 
of Home Branch, Soldiers’ Settlement Board, was Tead and ues filed for furthe 
consideration. 


~ 


a 
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_ Telegrams and letters received from the following persons were further considered: 
M J. Harry Flynn, President United Veterans a The Imperial Veterans of 


~ Motions: Major Cooper moved that a ae of the Imperial Veterans of Van- 
couver be heard for evidence before the Committee. Mr. Nesbitt proposed that Mr. 
H. B. Willing be communicated with regarding representations the Imperial Veterans 
Central Organization would desire to make before the Committee. It was resolved 
that the Clerk be instructed to secure the attendance of Mr. J. Harry Flynn, President 
United Veterans League, Toronto, for Tuesday, and a delegate of the Imperial 
Veterans, Winnipeg, for Monday, and that the Vancouver Branch be notified aceord- 
ingly. 

The Committee, after consideration given to the letter received from Mr. Evans 
_ of the Army and Navy Veterans, Kingston, and on motion of Mr. Tweedie, resolved 
_ that the Clerk be instructed to communicate with Mr. W. J. Tupper, the Dominion 
. President of the said Association at Winnipeg, regarding representations to be made 
in their behalf before the Committee. 


i Mr. Duncan Ross, M.P., submitted for consideration a request which he received 
_ from certain Units of the G.W.V.A. of Middlesex County, relating to certain repre- 
= sentations they wished to ms The matter was referred to Mr. C. G. MacNeil to be 
dealt with. 


The Committee then proceeded to hear and consider the evidence given by. Mr. 

S. Maber, Secretary of the S. S. B., who was assisted by Major Ashton of the same 

- department... In the course of his evidence the witness was requested to furnish further 
statements relating to soldiers’ grants. 


The Committee then adjourned until Thursday, 25th September, at 11 a.m. 
J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


: : Thursday, September 25, 1919. 


(5) 
The Committe met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


+ Members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Béland, Bolton, Brien, Calder, Chisholm, 
Clark, Cooper, Copp, Kennedy, Lang, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, 
Tweedie, and White (Victoria). 


In attendance: Captain G. M. Dix, Mrs. Jean Muldrew, Mr. T. O. Cox, and Mr. 
F. G. Robinson, Departmental Officers, and Messrs. Bowker, MacNeil, Waistell and 
Wilson, Tepresentatives of the Great War Veterans’ Association. 


: The Minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 


: BG honications received from Mr. Frank Newton, of Bankhead, Alberta, relating 
0 loss of fifty cents on every English pound through exchange; also a communication 
a Mr. Rohinson, Deputy Minister, DES-@ Re “s submitting a tabulated statement 
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The Committee proceeded to consider the question of printing the reports a1 
papers which have been submitted from time to time by various deputy heads of depar 
ments of the Government and others who gave evidence before the Committee, and 
motion of Mr. Nesbitt, Messrs. Arthurs, Copp, and Morphy were appointed a su 
committee for that purpose. be 


The Committee then proceeded to hear and consider the evidence given by Captai 
G. M. Dix, of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, and Mr. N. F. Parkinson, of the yoe 
tional staff, D.S.C.R. In the course of the evidence given by Captain Dix, certai 
tabulated statements were requested to be prepared by the witness for the use of the 
Committee. 


It being One o’clock, the Committee rose, to meet again at 4 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Arthurs, Beland, Bolton, Brien, Calder, Clark, Copp, 
Cooper, Lang, Morphy, Nesbitt, Tweedie, and White. tae 


The Committee proceeded to hear and consider the evidence given by Mrs. Jean 
Muldrew, Director of the Home Branch of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, Mr. Maber, 
who was recalled for further examination, and Mr. T. O. Cox, Officer in charge of — 
Gratuities and Paying Allowances, Department of Militia and Defence. In the course 
of his evidence, Mr. Cox was requested to prepare an estimate of cost to the countr 
if $2,000 were granted to returned soldiers who served in France, $1,500 to those wh 
served in England, and $1,000 to those in Canada, also a statement showing what wa 
paid to discharged men as gratuities, also a statement showing the number of soldiers 
who received $600. 


Upon the question of a Quorum, Mr. Nesbitt moved that leave be obtained to haye ~ 
the quorum of the Committee reduced from 11 to 8, which was agreed to.: 


It being six o’clock, the Committee rose, to meet again at 8.30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee met at 8.30, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding.. 


Members present: Messieurs Béland, Calder, Chisholm, Clark, Cooper, Copp 
Lang, Morphy, Nesbitt, and Tweedie. 


The Committee proceeded to hear and consider the evidence given by Mr. T. 0 
Cox, who was recalled for further examination, and Mr. F. C. Blair, of the Depart 


ment of Immigration and Colonization. i 
; 


During the course of the proceedings, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, was calle 
away, and Mr. Morphy took the Chair. : 


On motion of Mr. Nesbitt, the Committee adjourned until Monday at 11 a.m. 


J. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. | 
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(6) 
Monpay, September 29, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Brien, Calder (Chairman), Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), 
Cooper, Copp, Kennedy, Lang, McGregor, Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Tweedie and 


Peis (Victoria). 14. 


In attendance: Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, Director of Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour; Maj, L. L. Anthes, Officer in charge of Information Service Branch, 
and Mr. F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister, Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment; Mr. C. G. MacNeil, Dominion Secretary and other representatives of the 
G.W.V.A.; Lieut. E. Browne-Wilkinson, of Winnipeg, Dominion Representative of 
the Army and Navy in Canada; Major P. F. Scharschmidt, of Vancouver, represent- 
ing the Imperial Veterans of British Columbia; Capt. C. G. F. Wheeler, of Winnipeg, 
President of the Imperial Veterans in Canada; and Mr. R. B. Maxwell, Ottawa, of 
che Advisory Committee, Great War Veterans Association. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. Morphy, Chairman of the Sub-committee on the Printing of Reports, 


~ Records and Communications, submitted their First Report. On motion of Mr. 


Morphy, seconded by Mr. Nesbitt, the first report of the Sub-committee was adopted. 
(See p. 144 for Report.) 


The Committee proceeded to consider the several records and communications 
which had been received from certain Departments of the Government, returned 
soldiers’ associations, students’ associations, and certain other persons, all of which 
the Clerk had laid on the Table. After deliberation, Mr. Cooper moved, Mr. Nesbitt 
seconding, that the several records and communications be referred to the Sub-com- 
mittee on printing and communications for further examination and report,—which 
was agreed to. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. Bryce M. 
Stewart, relating to employment throughout Canada. In the course of Mr. Stewart’s 
evidence, Mr. F. G. Robinson was requested to prepare a statement of expenditures 
by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, covering the S.O.R. 


representatives in employment offices operated by the Department of Labour. The 


4 


witness was examined for evidence by the Chairman, Messrs. Tweedie, Nesbitt, Morphy, 
Chisholm, and others, also by Mr. MacNeil who acted as counsel for the Great War 
Veterans Association. 


It being One o’clock, the Chairman left the Chair and the Committee rose to 
resume at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 

i Members present: Messieurs Brien, Calder (Chairman), Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), 
Copp, Cooper, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Lang, Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Tweedie, 
d White (Victoria)—14. 
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The Committee proceeded to further examine Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, relating 
employment agencies throughout Canada, etc. : _ 


The Committee then proceeded to hear and consider the evidence given by Majo 
L. L. Anthes, Officer in charge of the Information Service Branch, D.S.C.R. 
witness was examined by the Chairman, Mr. Morphy, Mr. Nesbitt and others, also } 
Mr. MacNeil who, as counsel, represented the Great War Veterans Association. 


It being six o’clock the Committee rose to meet again at 8 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Brien; Calder (Chairman) ; Clark (Bruce) ; Cooper; 
Copp; McGregor; McLean (Royal); Nesbitt; Tweedie and White (Victoria).—10. — 


Messieurs F. G. Robinson and N. F. Parkinson were recalled and further examined a 
by the Chairman, Mr. Clark and others of the Committee and by Mr. MacNeil. 


The Committee then proceeded to hear and consider the evidence given by Mr. E. 
Browne-Wilkinson, Dominion representative of the Army and Navy Veterans in — 
Canada, in reference to pensions of disabled returned men, widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions, insurance, vocational training and unemployment. In the course of his 
evidence the witness read a resolution which had been passed by the Army and Navy 
Veterans of Winnipeg, relating to the question of insurance of returned soldiers who 
are disabled. The said resolution was stenographically reported for the records of the 
proceedings of the Committee. 


The evidence of Mr. E. Browne-Wilkinson being unfinished, he was requested 
by the Chairman to appear again before the Committee for further examination, on 
Tuesday at 3.30 p.m. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, September 30th at 3.30 p.m. 


J. A. CALDER. 
Chawrman. 


(7) 
Turspay, September 30, 1919. 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: ,Messieurs Arthurs, Béland, Bolton, Brien, Calder (Chair- 


man), Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, McLean 
(Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Power, Tweedie, and White (Victoria) 19. -~ 


In attendance: Mr. KE. Browne-Wilkinson, Representing Army and Navy Vet- 
erans, Winnipeg. Major P. F. Scharschmidt, of Vancouver, Representing the Imperi 
Veterans of British Columbia. Capt. C. G. F. Wheeler, of Winnipeg, President of the 
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mperial Veterans in Canada. Mr. J. Harry Flynn, of Toronto, President of the 
nited Veterans League. Mr. C. G. MacNeil, Dominion Secretary and Counsel, 
eat War Veterans Association, and Messrs. Bowker, Waistell and Wilson. Also Mr. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The following communications were read and considered: 


(1) From Mr. S. Maber as follows :-— 
) Ottawa, September 30th, 1919. 


Sir: In my evidence before the Committee a few days ago, in answer to a 
question in how many eases the initial payment of ten per cent of the purchase 
price of land had ‘been waived, I observe that I replied that we had figures 
for the months of July and August during which 374 settlers had their initial 
payment waived, about 185 for the month of August. 

A further question was asked as to how many loans were approved during 
the month of August, and I replied that 602 loans had been approved during 
the month of August. This was in error, as I had apparently taken the figures 
from the number of loans approved during the last week in August, which was 

602. The number of loans approved during the whole month of August was 
2,354. The error occurred by taking the figures of the weekly statement of the 
30th August as being a monthly statement for August. 

Would you kindly include this correction in the evidence, otherwise the 
impression is conveyed that there were an excessive percentage of waivers. 


Yours Truly, 
(Signed) S. MABER. 


Also letter and copies of Charts relating to the evidence given by Capt. Dix of 
the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, as to agricultural qualifications of settlers. 


- 


(2) Telegram received from the Montreal Ex-ImperialVeterans—To be further 
considered. 


(3) Letter and report from the Associated Canadians of the Royal Naval Motor 
_ Boat Patrol, Mr. W. R. Armson, relating to difference in pay, allowances and gratu- 
ities—Referred to the Sub-Committee on printing and communications. 


(4) Telegram from ede Peart, of Hamilton, relating to Imperial Reservists, 
_ requesting that Delegate be allowed to appear before the Committee—The Clerk was 
instructed by the Chairman to wire Mr. Peart for further information. 


By permission of the Chairman, Mr. J. Harry Flynn, owing to an important 
engagement was granted temporary leave. 


The Committee then proceeded to further examine Mr. E. Browne-Wilkinson, 
elating to Land Settlement and further assistance to re-establish the returned soldier. 
The Committee afterwards proceeded to consider the evidence of Major P. F. Schar- 
chmidt, who was examined by the Chairman and others. 


Tt being six o’clock the Chairman left the Chair and the Committee rose until 


\ 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee met at 8.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Béland, Bolton, Brien, Calder (Chairman), Chis-— 
holm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, McLean — 
Morphy, Pardee, Power, Tweedie, and White (Victoria)—18. 


On motion of Mr. Tweedie, seconded by Mr. Nesbitt, the Committee adopted the 
following Resolution :-— 


Inasmuch as in the opinion of this Committee, the per diem allowance of $4.00 at 
present paid to witnesses attending before Committees of the House under Rule 82, — 
is insufficient to meet the necessary expenses under present conditions, Mr. Speaker he e 
requested to increase said allowance to a sum of $6.00 per diem. 


The Committee then proceeded to hear evidence. Major Scharschmidt was fur- 
ther examined. Capt. C. G. F. Wheeler, of Winnipeg, President of the Imperial 
Veterans in Canada, was also called, sworn and examined by the Chairman and others 
of the Committee. 


The Committee then adjourned until Wednesday, October 1, at 11 a.m. 


Jd. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. 


(8) 
Wepnespay, October 1, -1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Béland, Bolton, Brien, Calder (Chairman), Chis- 
holm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, McGregor, McLean 
(Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Power, Tweedie, and White (Victoria),—19. 


In attendance:—Mr. J. Harry Flynn, for evidence, Captain CO. G. F. Wheeler, 
Mr. Frank Turner, Mr. H. A. Jarvis, Major P. F. Scharschmidt, Mr. C. G. MacNeil, 
Counsel and others of the Advisory Committee of the Great War Veterans Association. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The following communications were read and considered: 


(1) Letter from Mr. W. H. White, M.P., in reference to his attendance at the 
Committee’s sessicns as a member of the Committee—which was ordered filed. 


(2) Departmental record from Col. Margeson of the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners showing a list of medical officers employed by the Board throughout Canada, 
referred to the Sub- Committee on Printing and Communications. : 


(3) Telegram from W. E. Collier, Montreal, in reference to representations 
before the Committee in behalf of the Grand Army of Canada. 


(4) Statement from Mr. T. O. Cox of the Department of Militia, showing the 
estimated cost to the country for gratuities to soldiers who served in Eran England 
and Canada, which was ordered printed. 


(5) Petitions addressed to the Prime Minister respecting gratuities, which wast 
ordered referred to the Sub-Committee on Printing and Communications. S 


\ 
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The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. John 

_ Harry Flynn, of Toronto, President of the United Veterans League, who upon 
being sworn, was examined by the chairman, Messrs. Cooper, Power, Morphy, Edwards, 

- Clark and others of the Committee in respect to gratuities to all Canadian soldiers 
who served in France, England and Canada and the cost to the country therefor. 
In the Course of Mr. Flynn’s evidence, Messrs. Frank Turner, H. A. Jarvis and 
Captain Wheeler, ex-members of the O.E.F., were permitted upon their request to 
reply to certain statements made by the witness. 


It being one o’clock, the Chairman left the chair, and the Committee rose to meet 
again at 3.30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 
All members were present with the exception of Mr. White (Victoria). 


Mr. J. Harry Flynn was further examined by the Chairman, Mr. Morphy, 
Mr. Béland. and others of the Committee, after which Mr. MacNeil read a state- 
ment in reference to the position taken by the Great War Veterans’ Association 
as to the activities of the witness in behalf of certain other organizations of returned 
soldiers. Captain Wheeler was again permitted to make a further statement endorsing 
Mr. MacNeil’s statement and expressed his confidence that the Committee would do 
everything possible to re-establish the returned men. Mr. Flynn requested, and 
obtained the privilege of replying. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. T. O. 
Cox, who was recalled and examined in reference to a certain estimate of cost 
to the country if a certain fixed amount of gratuities were paid to each member of the 
C.E.F.; also, the evidence given by Mr. Noulan Cauchon, of Ottawa, in respect to the 
question of irrigating certain lands through which flows the Grand river in the Niagara 

peninsula and certain low lands in the vicinity of Montreal, Ottawa and other local- 
ities in Canada, and pointed out how much lands could be redeemed by a system of 
lrigation and made suitable for market gardening; and also, the evidence given by 
Dr. W. J. Black, Chairman of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, who was examined by 
My. MacNeil, the Chairman, and others. 


The Committee then adjourned until Thursday, 2nd of October, at 3.30 p.m. 


J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


(9) 
TuHuRSDAY, October 2nd; 1919. 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Béland; Bolton; Brien; Calder (Chairman); 
Chisholm; Clark (Bruce); Cooper; Copp; Kennedy; Lang; McGregor; McLean 
(Royal) ; Morphy; Nesbitt; Pardee; Power and Tweedie—17. 


_ In attendance: Messieurs Dr. W. J. Black; F. G. Robinson; N. F. Parkinson and 
R. S. Kennedy—all Departmental officers; and “Mr. C. G. MacNeil and others of the 
dvisory Committee of the Great War Veterans’ Association. 


a 
a 


_ The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, as corrected. 
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The following communications were considered :— 


(1) Departmental Records, submitted by Major Ashton, relating to lands, and 

r. S. Maber, additional copies of a statement relating to agricultural qualifications 
settlers—Referred to Sub-Committee. , 
(2) Telegram from Mr. J. T. Stevens, President of Canadian War Service As- — 
sociation, Vancouver, B.C., requesting consideration in the granting of further gra- — 
tuities and civil re-establishment—which was ordered printed. (See p. _ ). 
(3) A letter from Dr. Thompson, M.P., together with a memorial from Mr. W. 
Bell, Secretary of the Yukon Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Committee, praying — 
that the necessary provisions be made at the forthcoming session of Parliament, — 
whereby the sum of $30,000 be appropriated for the benefit of Yukon returned soldiers 
—which was referred to the Sub-Committee for consideration and report. ae 
(4) Letters and telegrams from M. R. Smith, Sgt., 21st Batt., relating to War 
Service Gratuity; Mr. T. Conway, 6th C.R.T., in reference to the $2,000 gratuity; _ 
letter from Osear A. FE. Jackson, Vancouver, addressed to the Prime Minister, request- 
ing assistance to students; letter from A. E. Thornsey, addressed to Mr. Best, M.P., 
relating to his inability to pursue his Dental course unless financial assistance be 
given him. a 
(5) Letter from Hon. Mr. Tolmie, submitting request of Mr. W. Leslie Clay, 
relative to free courses of training; telegrams from Sharkey, relating to bonus pay-— a 
ments to come from excess war profits, ete.; telegram from the Dominion President, 
Grand Army of Canada, demanding representation before Parliamentary Committee; 
letter from J. B. Davies, desiring a loan of $4,000 to pay off balance of the purchase 
price of his home; letter from H. Wilberforce Aikins, addressed to Hon. N. W. Rowell, 
desiring financial assistance to meet the needs of recent University Graduates in 
medicine. 


The Chairman directed the attention of the Committee to the question of further * 
evidence, ‘and in this connection a list of names of possible witnesses was considered. 


Mr. Cooper suggested that Messrs. Gothard and MeKenzie, Comrades of the Great : 
War, be heard for evidence by the Committee before their return to the coast. . 


Mr. Nesbitt moved that all gratuity references contained in Major Scharschmidt’s 
evidence be checked up by the Department of Militia, and that an estimate of the 
probable cost be requested. . 


Mr. Morphy, reporting for the Sub-Committee on Printing and Communications, © qi 
moved that leave be obtained from the House to print 500 copies of the day to day 
proceedings. Mr. Tweedie moved, seconded by Mr. Power, that 1,000 copies be printed. _ 


After discussion, the number of copies to be printed was fixed as follows:— 4 


300 copies to be printed from day to day for the use of the Committee, and 

that the House report contain a recommendation to have 1,000 extra copies, . 
bound under one cover, printed for distribution. a 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Dr. J. W. 
Black, who was recalled and further examined by Mr. MacNeil ; also the evidence 
of Mr. Rupert Clifford Pritchard, of Washington, D. C., who was-examined by Mr. *— 
MacNeil and others as to war records, wounds and fitness to carry on. : = 


i. 


Upon the conclusion of Dr. Black’s evidence, the acting Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, 1 
stated that the Committee was now prepared to hear the representative Comrades of 
the Great War, (S. J. Gothard and J. McKenzie); no response being made to the 


invitation, the Committee proceeded with the evidence of Mr. Pritchard. 


In the course of the proceedings of the Committee, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Calder, was called away, and Mr. Nesbitt was requested to take the Cha during 
Mr. Calder’s absence. 


It being six o’clock, the Committee rose to meet again at 8.30 p.m. 
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The Committee met, the acting Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Arthurs; Béland; Bolton; Brien; Calder (Chair- 
man); Chisholm; Clark (Bruce) ; Cooper; Copp; Edwards; Lang; McGregor; McLean 
(Royal) ; Morphy; Nesbitt; Power and Tweedie.—17. 


The acting Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, again called upon the Representative Com- 
rades of the Great War, stating that the Committee was prepared to hear their 
evidence, if present, whereupon a visitor rose and stated that the two representatives 
had left the city and before going had requested him to inform the Committee that 
their absence had been inspired by the personal questions asked of Mr. Flynn the 
previous day. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. Frank 
Turner, who after being sworn, was examined by Messrs. Cooper, and others, also 
by Mr. MacNeil, counsel of the G.W.V.A. In the course of his evidence, Mr. Turner 
read a statement on behalf of his Association relating to various complaints and a 
proposed remedy therefor. Mr. N. F. Parkinson was also recalled and was further 
examined by Mr. MacNeil, the Chairman, and other members respecting the Pritchard 
ease, and overlapping in fitting soldiers for farming. 


At 10.55, Hon. Mr. Calder returned and took the Chair. 
In the course of his evidence, Mr. Parkinson, handed in a statement setting out 


the percentage of men trained in agriculture by the D.S.O.R., as had been requested 
by Mr. MacNeil. The said statement was ordered printed as part of the record. See 


pe. .). 


On the Order of Business. for the next Meeting the Committee resolved to hear 
further evidence from Mr. N. F. Parkinson, Mr. F. G. Robinson, and Colonel Davis, 
Director of Medical Services, D.S.C.R. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday, 3rd of October at 11 a.m. 
J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


(10) 
Fripay, October 8rd, 1919. 


‘ Lhe Committee met at 11 a.m. the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Béland, Brien, Calder (Chairman), Chis- 
holm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Nesbitt and 
Tweedie—13. 


The Minutes of the last meeting, afternoon session, were read and approved. 
The following communications were read and considered: 


(1) Letter from Mr. James R. Wilson, M.P., submitting a communication from 
Mr. R. M. Currie, Saskatoon, in reference to the latter’s son having been refused the 
Soldiers’ School Grant of $60.00 a month. 
; (2) Letter from the Great War Veterans Association of Gravenhurst, submitted 
_ by Mr. McGibbon, in reference to Pensions of Widows and disabled soldiers, and 
_ gratuity for returned soldiers. 
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The Chairman referred to a letter received from Dr. Aikins, Registrar, Colleg 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Toronto, asking financial assistance for University 
Graduates in Medicine who are returned soldiers. The Clerk was instructed to wire 
Dr. Aikins, and say that Sir Robert Falconer would appear before the Committee 3 
present the case of the Universities, on the question raised by Dr. Aikin’s request. — 
Mr. F. C. Robinson was given leave to examine witnesses in order to expediate the 
enquiry, during the course of the evidence. : 


Dr. Cowan, M. P. brought to the attention of the Committee the desire expressed 
by returned members of the Dental Corps, overseas, namely, that, the Provincial legis- 
latures be petitioned to grant to the latter the privilege of practicing their profession 
in any province of Canada. : 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence of Mr. N. F. Parkinson, 
who was recalled and further examined by the Chairman, Mr. Nesbitt, and other 
members of the Committee, and by Mr. MacNeil. 


It being 1 o’clock, the Chairman left the Chair and the Committee rose. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee met at 3.15 p.m. the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Béland, Bolton, Brien, Calder (Chairman), 
Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Kennedy, Lang, McGregor, McLean (Royal), 
Nesbitt, Pardee and Tweedie.—16. 


The Minutes of last evening’s proceedings were read and approved. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. F. G. 
Robinson, who was recalled and further examined by the Chairman, Mr. McLean 
(Royal), and other members of the Committee, and by Mr. MacNeil. Before proceeding 
to give his evidence, Mr. Robinson referred to a petition received from men undergoing 
vocational training in Montreal, who requested an increase in their rate of pay and 
allowance. ‘The said petition was laid before the Committee for consideration. Mr. 
Yobinson also referred to a communication recently received from the British Govern- 
ment, stating that the pay and allowance to men undergoing training in England, had 
been raised from $34.41 to $41.74. In this connection, the witness desired to sub- 
stitute the new schedule for Schedule M., which was previously submitted by him. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. Edgar — 4 
Bowker, of Calgary, member of the Advisory Committee, G.W.V.A., who after being 
sworn, was examined by the Chairman and other members, and by Mr. MacNeil. 


Mr. Mowat, M.P., then asked the privilege of addressing the Committee on the 
desirability of the State erecting Model Villages near the great centres of population, 
such as is done in Great Britain and the United States, whereby returned soldiers — 
desiring to do so, could establish their homes at a reasonable expense. 


It being six o’clock the Committee rose to resume at 8 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Committee met. 


Members present: Messieurs Calder (in the Chair), Brien, Chisholm, Clark — 
(Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Kennedy, Lang, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee 
and Tweedie.—13. . a 
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The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. R. S. Kennedy, 
District Vocational Officer, who after being sworn was examined by the Chairman, 
Messrs. Nesbitt, Morphy and other members and by Mr. MacNeil. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Cooper M. P. then claimed the privilege of placing on the records of the 
Committee, a document addressed to himself which he received this day, from Toronto, 
bearing the signatures of several hundred alleged returned soldiers, protesting against 
the members of the Committee questioning H. J. Flynn, a former witness about his 
nationality. 


By comparing the date of Mr. Flynn’s appearance before the Committee, October 
the 1st, and the date marked on the document (September), and considering the short 
time in which such signatures (if genuine) could have been secured, Mr. Cooper added 
that he was justified in qualifying the said document as a forgery. 


Dr. W. D. Tait, Chairman of the Great War Veterans Advisory Committee, to the 
Repatriation Committee of the Government, was then called, sworn, and examined 
by the Chairman, Messrs. Pardee, Brien, and other members, and Mr. MacNeil. 


Witness retired. 


Col. E. G. Davis, M.D., Director: Medical Services, D.S.C.R., was next called, 
sworn, and examined by the Chairman and other members of the Committee, and by 
Mr. MacNeil. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday next at 11 a.m. 


J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


(11) 
Monpay, October 6; 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other 
members present: Messieurs Beland, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, 
Copp, Kennedy, Lang, ee McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, and 
Tweedie.—16. 


In attendance: Col. E. J. Davis, Sir Robert Falconer, Mr. Tom Moore, Mr. J. V. 
Conroy, Mr. C. G. MacNeil, Counsel and Dominion Secretary, G.W.V.A., and Messrs 
» Waistell, Bowker, and Dr. Wilson, of the Advisory Committee, G.W.V.A. 


The Chairman read a telegram from the Grand Army of Canada, Toronto, also 

a letter from President MacDuff, of the same organization, Montreal, alee a telegram 

_ from Mr. Butterworth, Chairman of a mass meeting of the Imperials and Air F oree, 
presented by Mr. Stevens, M.P., requesting him to arrange with the Committee for 

_ representation. After discussion by Mr. Nesbitt and Mr. Morphy, it was resolved that 
_ Delegate J. Greig might be heard, if present. The Chairman also read a telegram 
_ from the United Veterans League, Toronto, relating to a petition sent to Col. Cooper; 
also a telegram signed “Chisholm, Kingston,” protesting against the claims of J. 
Harry Flynn, in respect to his statement claiming that he represented a majority of 
the Great War Veterans of Canada. Mr. Morphy read at page 559, portion of Mr. 
lynn’s testimony in reference to the various organizations which Mr. Flynn claimed 
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The Committee then proceeded to consider the report presented by Mr. Morphy, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on printing and communications, the report contain. 
ing a classified summary of sixty-one communications. On motion of Mr. Morphy, 
seconded by Mr. Copp, the report was received and adopted. See Addendum. 


The following communications received were read and considered,— 


(1) The Finance Department, T. C. Boville, Deputy Minister, relating to the 
Public Debt, ete., of Canada. os 
(2) From Mr. A. R. Davis, Toronto, suggesting that the Niagara Military Camp 
be converted into a Dominion Experimental and Training Farm for sons of soldiers, 
labourers, and farmers,—To be further considered; also from Dr. Watson, Toronto, 
relating to his son’s service overseas, and Private Richard Myers, Toronto, relating 
to his treatment in various hospitals, which were referred to the Sub-Committee for 

further examination. 


On the subject of evidence by the executive of the Great War Veterans Associa- 
tion, Mr. Nesbitt suggested that Mr. MacNeil be advised to have their representations 
ready for to-day’s sessions of the Committee. Mr. MacNeil stated he was ready, but 
that it was desirable to have Mr. Conroy’s evidence first,—which was agreed to. q 

2 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Col. Davis, 
who was recalled and further examined in reference to Lance-Corporal Stimson’s 
amputation case, which had been considered when witness, E. Browne-Wilkinson, gave 
evidence. 


Witness discharged. . 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding; other members 
present: Messieurs Beland, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, 
Kennedy, Lang, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, and Tweedie. 
—16. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence given by Sir Robert Falconer, 
who was further examined by the Chairman, Mr. Brien, and others. In the course of 
his evidence the witness read a letter marked “A” and a statement marked “ B” show- 
ing the cost of the attendance of sixty-nine men in the Summer School of Engineer- 
ing, ete., both of which are signed by Principal Taylor, of Queen’s University, (see. 
pp. ) also a letter marked “CO” signed by E. G. Howarth, relating to “Government 
Scheme for the Higher Education of ex-Service Students (Foreign Universities),” — 
which were stenographically reported for the records; also a memorandum marked 
“TD” relating to financial assistance for returned men, which was ordered filed. Wit- 
ness retired. : 


The Chairman directed the attention of the Committee to a telegram, signed by 
A. T. Hunter, as follows: “Toronto, Ontario, 6. Colonel J. A. Hunter, MP. 
Originals want it done; have me subpenaed.—A. T. Hunter.” (ol. Currie was asked 
to explain, and stated that the “ Originals” were men of the First Contingent, who 
desired to place before the Committee through Mr. Hunter, certain representations. — 
Consideration was given to the request, and it was resolved to defer decision until 
to-morrow’s session. i 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. To 
Moore, President, Trades and Labour Congress, who upon being called and sworn, 
was examined by the Chairman and Messrs. Tweedie, Morphy, Nesbitt and others. also 
by Mr. MacNeil, in reference to unemployment and other labour problems. 

Witness discharged. 
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| Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, was next called, sworn and examined 

by the Crairman, Dr. Béland, and others of the Committee, also by Mr. MacNeil, in 

reference to Western Canada employment, temporary employment, and Federal 
employment service generally. In the course of his evidence Senator Robertson sub- 
mitted a statement showing the number of applications for employment, vacancies, 

' and placements for the months of August and September, 1919,—which was ordered 


filed. 
nh Witness discharged. 


It being six o’clock the Chairman left the Chair and the Committee rose to meet 
again at 8 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other members 
_ present: Messieurs Beland, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, 
‘ Kennedy, Lang, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Tweedie—16. 


te The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence of Mr. J. C. Conroy, Secre- 
@, tary. Toronto G.W.V.A., who upon being called and sworn, was examined by the 
Chairman, and Messrs. Cooper, Tweedie, Morphy, and Brien of the Committee, also 
Mr. Robinson, in reference to certain specific cases of complaint, which were ordered 
referred to the Deputy Minister, D.S.C.R., for examination and report. The cases are 
those of Private George H. Young, 123rd Battalion, and Sapper F. Yateman, 193rd 
Battalion, who had applied for Vocational Training. 


Witness discharged. 


Bi 


Feiner requirements of re-establishment as disclosed by the present inquiry.. (See 
index.) 


Mr. G. W. Waistell, was next called, and after being sworn, proceeded to read 
from a memorandum which had been prepared by himself and Messrs Bowker and 
| Wilson, and approved by the executive of the Great War Veterans Association. The 
- subjects considered were re-establishment to civil life of the returned soldier, the plan 
of re-establishment and the general regulations governing the plan of re-establishment. 
© (See index.) In the course of the proceedings two exhibits were placed on the wall 
® showing a proposed scale of gratuity to be granted to those returned soldiers who 
x could demonstrate the need of the same. Further consideration was deferred until 


ere 's session, and Mr. Waistell, Mr. Bowker and Dr. Wilson retired. 


Mr. Cooper moved that Mr. Albert Henry Peart, representing the Imperial Reser- 

® vists of Hamilton, be heard for evidence,—which was agreed to. 

- The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Albert Henry 
Peart, who, upon being called and sworn, was examined by the Chairman, Mr. 

it Cooper, Mr. Morphy, and others, in respect to Comrades in War in the Imperial 

- Service, Gratuities from the Imperial Government, and Pensions. 


‘Witness retired. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, 7th October at 11 a.m. 
J: A. CALDER, 


Chatrman. 
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(12) : 
Tuespay, October 7, 1919 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presidir 
Other members present: Messieurs ‘Bélawid. Brien, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Co 
Lang, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, and Tweedie,—12. 


In attendance: Messrs. F. G. Robinson, G. W. Waistell, E. Bowker, C. E. Wils 
C. G. MacNeil, and Alex. Jasiesnki, and Wm. E. Collier, representing the Gra 
Army of Canada, Montreal. 


The following communications were reported and considered: 


(1) President, Mechanics Club, Vancouver, B.C., requesting opportunity 
place needs of returned mechanics before Special Committee,—Ordered that the 
Clerk be instructed to wire D. Kirkwood that his request has been submitted to the 
Committee. 5 


(2) Thomas Carter, Toronto, re Vocational Training—Ordered referred to tt 
Director of Vocational Training. 


(3) Dr. Anderson, M.P., transmitting letters from Pte. N. Dawkins re co 
sideration for the troops of the O. M. F. C.—Ordered referred to Department 
Militia; and G. W. Wickson, re soldiers’ gratuities,—Ordered filed. 


(4) Alfred E. Zealley, the Salvation Army, Toronto, offering suggestions for 
re-establishing returned soldiers,—Ordered filed. 


(5) Letters addressed to Mr. Morphy from J. C. O’Toole, Montreal, re gr 
ance in respect to pay and allowance.—Ordered referred to the D. S. O. R., and, from 
J. J. M. Murray, Stratford, Ont., a grievance re application for Vocational Tra: 
ing; (is beyond the age of 18), nh be further considered. 


(6) F. G. Robinson, Esq., five letters and statements as follows: (a) re 
R. C. Pritchard. (b) Flat Pay and Allowances for all ranks,—Ordered prin 
(ec) Number of insane cases, ete.——Ordered printed. (d) Request to substitute “M 
for Schedule “ M,”—Ordered. (e) Petition from Vocational Students at Montreal 
increased pay and allowances,—To be further considered. 


Ordered filed. 
(8) Dr. KE. W. Aikins, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Toronto, upon recon- 


sideration of letters from Dr. King, Hon. Mr. Rowell, and Dr. Aikins, Mr. Brien 
moved that Dr. King be notified that the Committee will hear the evidence of t 


representatives on Wednesday,—which was agreed to. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by the foll 
persons :— 


Dr. C. E. Wilson, of the Advisory Committee, sworn and examined, Mr. G. 
-Waistell, who was further examined, and Mr. Wm. E. Collier, and Alex. Jasies 
representing Vimy Post No. 4, Grand Army of Canada, Montreal, also sworn : 
examined, 


It being 1 o’clock, the Committee rose. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee met, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other ‘members present: 
Messieurs Béland, Brien, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, Mc- 
Gregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee and Tweedie,—14. 


The Committee proceeded to consider further persons to be examined for 
evidence, and the following were agreed to: P. Morris, Canadian Patriotic Fund, 
Col. A. T. Hunter, Toronto Originals, Major G. L. Drew, Capt. G. G. Mills, Col. 

» GC. F. Smith, and F. B. Tolchard; also other representatives of various persons who 

» are following a course in Vocational Training with different industrial companies, 
a list of which Mr. Robinson was requested to furnish, and that he notify the said 
persons to appear before the Committee to give evidence on Thursday and following 
days. 


- The Committee then proceeded to further consider the evidence given by Mr. 
-Waistell, Mr. Bowker of the Advisory Committee, G.W.V.A., and also considered the 
evidence given by Mr. J. F. Marsh, a Director of the Grand Army of Canada. 


In the course of the proceedings, Messrs. Waistell and Bowker produced a large 
number of questionaire replies, which were laid on the Table. 


/ Tt being six o’clock, the Committee rose to meet again at 8.30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. . 


: The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other members 
J present: Messieurs Béland, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Kennedy, Lang, Me- 
Gregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, and Tweedie,—13. 


<« . The Chairman read a letter received from Ool. ©. S. Bullock, of Ottawa, 
_ Organizer, “The American Legion, C.E.F.,” protesting against the proposed scheme 
of bonuses,—which was ordered filed. 


J __ The Committee then proceeded to consider evidence. Mr. Waistell was further 
examined by the Chairman and others. 
Witness retired. 


Mr. T. C. Boville, Deputy Minister of Finance, was called, sworn and examined, 
_ by the Chairman and others of the Committee, and Mr. MacNeil. The witness pro- 
e duced statements in respect to Revenue, Interest on the Public Debt, Pensions Pay- 
y able, Capital Expenditure including Railway Subsidies, ete. The witness was also 
_ Tequested to ask Mr. Breadner to prepare statements relating to Income and Business 
_ Tax Revenues; also the comparative rates chargeable in the United States and 
~ England with those of Canada. 
Witness retired. 


Mr. T. O. Cox was recalled and further examined by the Chairman and others 
ie of the Committee, also by Mr. MacNeil, in respect to the number of men, who, after 

enlistment in Cer proceeded to England and France. In the course of his 
evidence the witness was requested to prepare a statement showing: (1) The number 
of desertions; (2) Total number enlisted, (avoiding duplication); (3) Number of 
men discharged in Canada who did not proceed overseas; (4) Number of men who 
aw service ne England only, and (5) Number of men who saw service in France. 
Recap: os: 


The Committee then adjourned until Wednesday, October 8th, at 11 a.m. 


J. A. GATLDER, 
Chairman. 
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WepnEspAy, October 8, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding; other 
members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Beland, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper 
Copp, Kennedy, Lang, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee and 
Tweedie.—16. 


In attendance: Drs. Aikins, Argue, Emmerson, Griffin, and King, of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons for Ontario; and Messrs. MacNeil, Counsel; Bowker, 
Waistell and Wilson of the Dominion Command, G.W.V.A. 


The Minutes of the morning and afternoon sessions of the 7th instant were read. — 


The following communications were reported and considered :— 


(1) R. W. Braid, Windsor, Ont., in reference to additional bonus. 

(2) F. G. Robinson, re reporting typographical error as to amount oe pay wine 
privates now receiye. ; . 

(3) City Clerk of Saskatoon, Andrew Leslie. Resolution passed by the Count 
re unemployment. Presented by Mr. J. R. Wilson, M.P.—Referred tos : 
Department of Labour. f 


(4) F. J. Moons, Woodstock, re gratuity—To be further considered. 


(5) Cyril A. Coughlin, re unpaid balances from the Soldiers’ ‘Settlement pian 3 
presented by Mr. Holliday, M.P.—Referred to Solicitor General, and copy a 
tO Seo Be 


(6) W. Smith, Belleville, of the Royal Air Force, re gratuity. oe a to 
Department of Militia. 


(7) Stanley B. Coristine, Secretary B.P.C., transmitting letter signed by R. cn 
Pritchard re incorrect interpretation in the Ottawa Citizen of his evidence 4 
regarding his treatment by the B.P.C. 


(8) W. M. Emery, Lieut. P.L.D.G. presented by Dr. Edwards, suggesting a 
scheme to assist in the re-establishment to civil life to every returned fee 
dier—To be further considered. 4 


(9) W. G. McQuarrie, M.P. addressed to the Chairman of the Committee 1 
reference to the case of Mrs. Annie Hopkins McClelland, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C., with copies of correspondence of the B.P.C. to the effect that 
no faniseanee can be given her under the present regulations.—Order 
that a statement be requested from the Pension Board. 


(10) Sir Robert Falconer, further referring to the cases of E. R, Ashall, W. 
Richardson and other University Students—Filed foy further consider 
tion. 


(11) Mr. H. H. Stevens, M.P. addressed to the Chairman, submitting the case 
Mrs. Victor E. Abbot, mother of Pte. Abbot—To be further considered 


(12) Col. Arthurs, M.P., submitting letters from A. Oldfield, J.P., of Powasse 


in reference to a reduction of pension payable to his son Arthur. —Referré 
to B.P.C. for report. 


a 
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(13) Geo. T. Matchett, Toronto, addressed to the Secretary, G.W.V.A., re men 
who volunteered service in 1915 in Toronto for Motor Transport noes the 
impression that they were being attested to serve in C.E.F. and the ques- 
tion of augmenting the gratuity therefor—To be further considered. 


. (4) F. G. Robinson, transmitting copies of Order in Council, P.C. 2025, Sep- 
tember 30, 1919, to the Committee. 


(15) Chris Fyfe, Toronto, addressed to the Chairman, complains of being given 
temporary employment only. Desires to be recommended to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission.—Referred to the Civil Service Commission. 


(46) Mr. J. H. Burnham, M.P. Letter addressed to the G.W.V.A. before the 
- Special Committee of the House of Commons respecting the rate of 
exchange and value of the pound sterling, the frane and the dollar. 


(17) Michael Sullivan, Davisville Hospital, Toronto, further communication 
respecting the cases of British subjects who left the United States in 1914- 
15 to join the Imperial Army, and whose circumstances calls for attention. 


Mr. C. G. MacNeil then referred to the financial statements given by Mr. Boville 
during last evening’s proceedings, and expressed a desire to have cleared statements 
of the National Expenditure showing what amounts the Government has spent on 
soldiers re-establishment. The Chairman stated in reply, that Sir Thomas White 
would give the Committee and the Representatives of the G.W.V.A. further informa- 

~ tion when called to give evidence during the afternoon’s proceedings. 


The Committee then proceeded to hear the evidence given by Dr. Edmund E. 
King, representing the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario. Drs. Argue 
and Griffin were also present as a deputation to support the request made by Dr. 
King. In the course of his evidence, the witness emphasized the necessity of finan- 
cial assistance to those graduates who had left their practice and the under-graduates 
who were interrupted in their course of studies in medicine to serve their country 
in His Majesty’s Forces in the Great War, and who now wished to resume their 
practice and their studies. The witness, in addition to his evidence, read a resolu- 

_ tion supporting the request now made, which had been passed at a regular meeting of 
the College. (See p. 690.) 


The Committee rose at one o’clock to meet again at 3 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


a 


4 The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other members 
- present: Messieurs Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Edwards, Ken- 
: nedy, Lang, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee and Tweedie—15. 


In the course of the afternoon’s proceedings a letter signed by A. N. Jasiesnki, 
_ representing the Grand Army of Canada, Vimy Post No. 4, Montreal, also a large 
number of petitions signed by members of the United Weise of Canada, Toronto, 
and submitted by Col. J. A. Currie, M.P., were laid on the Table. 


The Committee then proceeded to hear the evidence of Captain C. H. Talbot, 
of the Adjutant General’s Office, officer in charge of returns who was examined 
by the Chairman, Mr. Morphy, Mr. MacNeil and others in reference to the num- 
ber of soldiers who served in England and France. Major Brown, Director of Records, 
as also examined upon the same subject at a later hour. 
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The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Sir 
Thomas White, who after being sworn, was examined by the Chairman and othe 
upon the subject of the financial position of Canada and how Canada’s credit might 
be affected if the suggestions of returned soldiers for further aid were met. 


The Committee rose at six o’clock to meet again at 8 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other members 
present: Messieurs Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Copp, Kennedy, Lang, McGregor, 
McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee and Tweedie—13. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by the follow- 
ing persons representing vocational training —Mr. N. F. Parkinson, Director, who 
was recalled and further examined by the Chairman and others, also by Mr. Mac- 
Neil, in reference to certain figures which are contained in his letter of the 7th inst. 
to the Chairman. The witness also testified to certain other cases which had been 
previously cited by witness Conroy regarding the length of time which elapsed before _ 
men were admitted to Vocational Training; also Major G. L. Drew, Chief Vocational — 
Offeer for the province of Ontario, together with Mr. H. Young, Mr. James David — 
Anderson and Mr. 8. T. Fryer, who were sworn, and examined by the Chairman, Mr. 
MacNeil, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Morphy and others, with regard to men in training in — 
Toronto. 3 


Witness retired. 


Capt. G. G. Mills, Chief Vocational Officer for the province of Quebec, after being 
sworn, was examined by the Chairman, Mr. Robinson, Mr. MacNeil and others, with - 
regard to men in training in Montreal. . 


Witness retired. 


Mr. J. H. Gaudion, Chief Industrial Surveyor of Montreal, Mr. H. W. Steele, : i 
Chief Instructor of Motor Mechanics, Montreal, Mr. John Bizley, Chief Vocational — 
Officer of the Orthopedic Hospital, Toronto, all of whom after being sworn, were — 
examined by the Chairman, Mr. Robinson, Mr. MacNeil and others. : 


Witnesses retired. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. P. Hee 
Morris, Secretary of the Canadian Patriotic Fund, who, after being sworn, was exal- — 
ined by the Chairman, Messrs. Tweedie, Morphy, Chisholm, Clark and Kennedy. 


The Committee then adjourned until Thursday, October 9, at 12 o’clock noon. 


. J. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. 


* 


Tuurspay, October 9, 1919. 


At Twelve o’clock, noon, the hour at which the Committee were to have met, Mr. — 
Nesbitt, Acting Chairman and Messrs. F. G. Robinson, N. F. Parkinson and coved 
persons were present. The Acting Chairman dismissed the said persons until Three 
o’clock when the Committee would resume their proceedings. 


V. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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(14) 
TuHurspay, October 9, 1919. 


The Committee met at 3 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other 
members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, 
Lang, McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, and Tweedie—14. 


In attendance: Messrs. F. G. Robinson, N. F. Parkinson, of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment; Messrs. MacNeil, Bowker, Waistell, and Wilson, 
. Dominion Command of the G.W.V.A.; and the following persons representing various 
» industrial establishments: Messieurs W. G. Ellis, George M. Wilson, R W. Gifford, 
) CC. Kyle, C. J. McDonald, R. F. Reid, F. J. Downs, and J. R. Smith. At the evening 
session of the committee the following persons were in attendance: Mrs. Mary Rish- 
worth, wife of a returned soldier, Ottawa; Mr. T. A. Stevenson, of Toronto, a Labour 
representative, and Adviser to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment; 
Mr. R. W. Breadner, Commissioner of Taxation, Finance Department. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved as corrected. 


- The following communications were reported and considered :— 


(1) Letter and resolution signed by A. N. Jasienski, delegate of the Grand Army 

of Canada, to the parliamentary committee, and E. Lapointe, secretary, requesting 

, Government assistance to enable certain Russian soldiers (Poles, now residing in 

,. Canada) to bring their dependents to Canada from formerly German occupied terri- 
tories. 


(2) Petition from A. E. Halsey and many others, presented by Col. J. A. Currie, 
demanding that J. Harry Flynn, President of the United Veterans’ League, shall be 
recognized by the Government as the returned man’s representative, ete. 


if (3) Telegram from the the President, Janet C. Kemp, of Great Britain’s Heroes’ 
_ Association, Vancouver, urgently requesting a grant of $500, payable to war widows 
_ with children residing in Canada. 
(4) Walter J. Phelps, Montreal, desiring assistance for two boys who served over- 
seas and who now wish to attend McGill University, to take up dentistry. 


(5) S. J. Gothard, President, Grand Chapter of British Columbia Soldier Com- 
_ rades of the Great War, Winnipeg, recommending J. Harry Flynn as being competent 
to represent returned men. 


(6) Telegram from President J. E. Smith, Riverdale, Toronto, Branch G.W.V.A., 
strongly advising that G.W.V.A. gratuity scale altogether unfair; also letter offering 
Suggestions as follows :— 


b Men having seen service in France, $50 a month for total length of service; 
in England, $30 a month for total length of service; in Canada, $20 a month 
for total length of service; also suggesting as an alternative scheme a sum 
calculated at so much per day for length of service. 


(7) W. Butterworth, Imperial Representative of S.C.R. of Vancouver, enclosing 


documents in Tespect to oo of Canadian soldiers who served in the Imperial 
Amy, ete. 
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(8) Thomas A. White, Westboro District Branch G.W.V.A., submitting ar 
lution re increased amount of gratuity to assist men to civil re-establishment, : 
asking for consideration of Comrade Flynn’s request, and reaffirming its former res 
tion in support of the Calgary resolution. 

(9) Ex-Corporal W. A. Daws, Montreal, directing the attention of the Commi 
to a clause of the G.W.V.A. scheme stating that grants are not applicable to pers 
desirous of leaving Canada, other than widows, orphans, dependents, next of kin, wh 
the said W. A. Daws considers as discriminating against any man desirous of leay 
Canada to follow his business career in other countries. 

(10) Rev. T. Albert Moore, letter submitted by Hon. N. W. Rowell, stating 1 
as secretary of the Army and Navy Board, much correspondence has been recei 
from all parts of Canada, respecting the position of probationers for the Metho 
Ministry who have been soldiers overseas, and who would like financial assistance 
complete their college course. 


Upon the question of expediting the printing of the proceedings of the commit 
the Assistant King’s Printer, Mr. Cook, stated that if it is necessary, he will m 
arrangements to have the Bureau staff work on Saturday and on Thanksgiving D 


The Chairman directed the attention of the Committee to the preparation o 
draft report to be presented to the Committee. Mr. Tweedie suggested that the Ch: 
man select two members of the Committee who would assist him in the drafting 
same, which was agreed to. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence of the following persc 
who were called, sworn and examined. 


(a) W. G. Ellis, General Manager of P. W. Ellis and Company, Manufactur 
Jewellers, Toronto, examined by the Chairman, Messrs. Cooper, Morphy and Twee 
The witness read from memoranda signed by various employers which contai 
highly favourable references to the ability of returned soldiers in their empl 
Witness retired. 

(b) Mr. Geo. M. Wilson, Superintendent, Motor Power Shops, G.T.R., Montre 
examined by the Chairman, Messrs. Tweedie, Morphy and Robinson. In the cou 
of his evidence the witness read a paper containing the instructions issued by th 
general superintendent regarding the handling of returned soldiers who received tra 
ing in their shops. Witness retired. 


(c) R. W. Gifford, Superintendent of Toronto Works, Massey-Harris Compa 
Ltd.; examined by the Chairman and others. Witness retired. e 


(d) C. Kyle, Supervisor of Apprentices of the Angus Shops, Montreal, in refere 
to the employment of returned soldiers. The witness was requested to supply 
Chairman with a copy of circular issued by the Vice-President respecting treatm 
to be accorded to returned soldiers. Witness retired. 


(e) C. J. McDonald, Proprietor of McDonald’s Garage, Toronto; examined 
the Chairman, Mr. Tweedie and Mr. MacNeil. Witness retired. 


(f) Mr. R. F. Reid, General Manager, Consolidated Optical Company, L 
Toronto; examined by the Chairman, Messrs. Clark, Morphy, Tweedie and MacN 
Witness retired. 


_ (g) F. J. Downs, Assistant to General Superintendent of Toronto Carpet Ce 
pany; examined by the Acting Chairman, Mr. Clark, and Mr. MacNeil. Witn 
retired. : 


It being six:o’clock, the Committee rose, to meet again at 8 p.m. 
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_ The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding; other members 
_ present: Messieurs Arthurs, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Lang, McGregor, 
McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, and Tweedie,—13. 


‘The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence given by the following persons, 
who were called, and sworn. 


(a) Mrs. Mary Rishworth of Ottawa, a returned soldier’s wife; examined by the 
Chairman, Mr. MacNeil, Mr. Nesbitt and others in reference to the struggles of 
returned soldiers to re-establish themselves into civil life. Witness retired. 


(b) Mr. T .A. Stevenson, Labour Representative, and Adviser to the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment; examined by the Chairman and Messrs. Cooper, 
Nesbitt, Morphy, Clark, and others of the Committee and by Mr. MacNeil, Counsel. 
in reference to unemployment in Canada. Witness retired. 


(c) Mr. R. W. Breadner, Commissioner of Taxation, Department of Finance, in 
reference to revenue from income tax, also amount assessable, etc., ete.; examined by 
the Chairman, and Messrs. Morphy, Cooper, and others of the Committee, also by 
Mr. MacNeil. In the course of his examination the witness produced Income Tax 
Charts, marked “A”, “B”, “C”, and “D’’, which after examination by the Committee 
were ordered printed. Mr. Breadner was also requested to preffare a statement for 
the Committee showing the number of Depositors, Chartered and Savings Banks, 
also amount’of non taxable Bonds, etc., for Friday afternoon. Witness retired. 


The Committee then adjourned until Friday at 11 a.m. 
J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


(15) 
Fripay, October 10, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 am., Mr. Nesbitt, Acting Chairman, presided for a 
short time, after which Hon. Mr. Calder took the Chair. Other Members present: 
Messieurs Arthurs, Bolton, Brien, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Copp, Lang, McGregor, 
McLean (Royal), Morphy, Pardee, and Tweedie—14. 


In Attendance: Messrs. MacNeil, Bowker, Waistell, and Wilson of the Dominion 
Command, G.W.V.A. and several witnesses who had been summoned to appear and 
give evidence. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved as corrected. 


~ 


The following communications were reported and considered :— 
(1) From Arthur P. Hodges, Secretary-Treasurer of the Halifax Unit, Army 
and Navy Veterans of Canada, enclosing copies of resolutions addressed to the Com- 
mittee, also the Prime Minister of Canada and to Hon. A. K. Maclean, praying and 
petitioning, that the Port of Halifax including outports, and outpost stations be 
declared as having been within a Theatre of War, etc. 
(2) Col. J. W. Margeson, Commissioner, Board of Pensions for Canada—Tabu- 
lated statements, showing number of functional cases treated in various N: eurological 
Centres, also showing average saving in pensions due to activities of same in effecting 
cures and in improving cases. 


eae 
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(3) J. Alex. Armstrong, presented by Dr. Cowan, M.P., re returned soldiers who 
are practitioners of Dentistry, and who request legislation to enable them to practise 
their profession in any province of Canada upon payment of the registration fee. 

(4) Major-General J. T. Forthingham, D.G.M.S. Department of Militia, re 
Medical and Dental Corps who served overseas and pay and allowances in connection 
with same. To be further considered under the subject of students, graduates, ete. 

(5) ©. G. MacNeil, Counsel, G.W.V.A., re an appreciation by “Jim” as set out 
in “ Vietory Loan 1919” and relating to Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment in various 


a 


occupations. 

Mr. C. G. MacNeil also placed before the Committee, for immediate consideration, 
re-establishment questionnaire replies, namely, J. W. Chorley, Medicine Hat, Alexander 
Spellman, Edmonton, John Fitzpatrick, Calgary, and William Johnston relating 
to employment and wages—ordered for further consideration, and forthwith referred 
to Col. Clark, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of D.S.C.R. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. James 
Irving Greig, representing the Air Service Association of the four Western Provinces, 
in reference to equalization of pay and gratuity. 


It being 1 o’clock, the Committee rose until 3 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee met. Hon. Mr. Calder, Chairman, presiding. Other Members 
present: Messieurs Arthurs, Bolton, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Lang, 
McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, and Tweedie.—14. 


In Attendance: Messieurs MacNeil, Bowker, Waistell and Wilson, of the Dominion 
Command, G.W.V.A. and several witnesses who had been summoned for evidence. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence given by the following per- 
sons who were called, sworn and examined :— - 

(a) Mr. G. B. Jackson, of Toronto, representing the President of the Dominion 
Navy League of Canada, in reference to grievances and complaints received by the 
League, from time to time, from soldiers and sailors, particularly referring to the 
question of the discharge badge or button. 

(b) Mr. A. C. Turner, of Toronto, representing the Canadian Royal Naval Officers. 
Association and the Naval Branch of the G.W.Y.A., in reference to the payment of 
gratuity. The witness also produced copies of resolutions (See pp. 885.) 

(ce) Col. Cooper, M-P., Re certain Canadians who proceeded to England to work 
in Munition shops and who received small pay, in various occupations such as fitters, 
drillers, moulders, ete. 

(d) Mr. David Loughnan, Editor of the Veteran, Ottawa, in reference to re-es- 
tablishment of returned men. 

(e) Mr. L. J. Beausoleil, of the Department of Naval Service, in reference to 
complaints made by Mr. A. C. Turner, namely, loss of portion of allowances when 
paid with Imperial cheque in cases of Canadians serving in the Imperial Naval Service, 
due to rate of exchange. 

Gp Colkese W. Margeson, Commissioner, B.P.C., in respect to bonuses, pensions, 
etc., and presenting his personal views only, upon the subject. 


During the afternoon proceedings, Mr. Tweedie presented a statement relating 
to the re-establishment of tubercular soldiers; also a resolution endorsed by the 
patients of sanatoriums relating to vocational training and education. 


- (See pp. ...) 
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The Chairman read a communication received from Mr. F. G. Robinson, Deputy 
Minister, D.S.C.R., relating to returned soldiers in training in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway shops in Montreal. 


Mr. F. G. Robinson and Mr. Parkinson were given permission to submit to the 
Committee certain written answers in reply to questions put to them as witnesses, 


which they were unable to answer orally. 


Mr. Arthurs moved, Mr. Nesbitt seconding, that witnesses G. B. Jackson and 
A. C. Turner be paid their fees, railway fare and travelling expenses as if they had 


been regularly summoned,—which was agree to. 


Mr. Cooper moved, Mr. Morphy seconding, that the name of James Irving Greig 
be added to the names of G. B. Jackson and A. C. Turner for payment of witness fees, 
travelling expenses and railway fare,—Which was agreed to. 


It being six o’clock, the Committee rose to meet again at 8 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other members 
present: Messieurs Arthurs, Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Lang, McGregor, 
McLean (Royal), Morphy, Pardee, and Tweedie,—12. 


Col. Margeson was recalled and further examined upon the question of gratuities, 
and estimated cost thereof. The witness was requested to submit his plan in writing. 


Mr. T. O. Cox was also recalled and further examined in respect to the estimated 
cost.of gratuities to the country. 


The Committee then proceeded to consider the evidence given by Major Brown, 
Director of Records, as to the number of men who proceeded to France. 


Col. A. T. Hunter, of Toronto, was next called and sworn, and was examined upon 
the question of additional gratuity to returned soldiers, and upon various phases of 
re-establishment. 


Mr. George A. Waistell was recalled. The witness placed before the Committee 
a penciled statement exhibiting “ Monthly Gradings instead of Annual Amounts, show- 
ing a general saving of at least 10 per cent,” which was examined and considered. In 
reviewing the representations made by the Veterans before the Committee, Mr. 
Waistell said it gave him great pleasure to admit that the Committee had treated the 
Tepresentatives of the G.W.V.A. with marked consideration and fairness. 


The Chairman briefly reviewed the work of the Committee, and fully recognized 
the great importance of the soldiers’ re-establishment to civil occupation. A sub- 
committee would begin to-morrow to draft a report, which would require considerable 
more labour. The problem, the Chairman stated, would rest with Parliament, to whom 
their report would be committed for final consideration. 


Pursuant to a previous resolution, the sub-committee now appointed will consist 


of Messrs.. Copp, Cooper, Morphy, Tweedie, and the Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Tweedie, the Clerk was instructed by the Chairman to obtain 


a statement showing the number of blind soldiers under treatment in Canada and the 


Old Country ; also showing the conditions under which they are being cared for. 
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Mr. Tweedie moved, Mr. Cooper seconding, that Messrs. Edgar Bowker and George 
W. Waistell, of Calgary, and Dy. C. E. Wilson, of Toronto, who have been in attend- — 
ance during every session of this Committee from the 22nd of September up to, and — 
including to-day, Friday, the 10th of October, and who have given: evidence before the : 
Committee, be paid for their attendance, also their travelling expenses, railway fare 
and Pullman expenses, as if summoned in the customary manner to appear and give 2 


evidence. Which was agreed to. 


The Committee then adjourned. ; 
J. A. CALDER, . 


Chairman. 


(16) 
Turspay, October 14, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other 
members present: Messieurs Brien, Chisholm, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, McGregor, 
McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Lang, and Tweedie,—12. 


ep eee ee eS 


The following communications were reported and considered :— 

(1) Statement in reference to Blinded Soldiers in training, submitted by Mr. 
Parkinson,—Which was ordered printed. (See index.) 

(2) Written answers to oral question put by the Committee to Messrs. Robinson 
and Parkinson, in respect to Vocational Training, etc..—Which was ordered 
printed. (See index.) 

(3) Statement showing the number of Inland Water Transport Enlistments, 
submitted by Major Scharschmidt,—Which was ordered printed. (See 
index.) 

(4) Gratuity scheme, submitted by Commissioner Margeson, of the Board of 
Pensions,—Filed for further consideration. (See index.) 

(5) Letter from J. McGravey, Toronto, in reference to insufficiency of Voca- 
tional Training,—Ordered. that the Clerk write Mr. McGravey, for a full 
statement. ; 

(6) Resolution of A. P. Hodges and Frank Purcell, of Halifax, representing 
the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, in reference to War Gratuity,— 
Ordered filed for further consideration. e 

(7) T. O. Cox, Militia and Defence, transmitting letter from T. J. Christie, of 
the Army and Navy Postal Association, Toronto,—To be further considered. 

(8) Letter from J. H. Edgar, Secretary, Imperial Order, Sons of the Empire, — 
Montreal, addressed to the President of the Grand Army of Canada, and 
transmitted to the Committee, requesting that the Government be memo-— 
rialised with a view of establishing factories for the manufacture and repair 
of all Government uniforms, ete. 

The Committee then proceeded to consider certain suggestions in eis: fo 

Vocational Training, etc. 


At 1 o’clock the Committee rose, to meet again at 3.30 in Room 260 of the House 
of Commons. 


J. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. 
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(17) 
Room 260, Wednesday, October, 15,1919. 


The Committee met at 4 p.m. the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other 
members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Brien, Bolton, Clark (Bruce), Chisholm, Cooper, 
Lang, McGregor, Nesbitt, Pardee, and Tweedie,—12. 


The following communications were reported and considered :— 


(1) The Rev. A. R. Kelley, Ass’t Priest, St. Mathew’s Rectory, Quebec, presented 
by Hon. N. W. Rowell, re a member of the Parish who joined the Imperial 
Service and finds himself with an Imperial gratuity only, which is totally 
inadequate,—Filed for further consideration. 


(2) From ‘Chas. V. Baker, late 127th Batt., Toronto, re suggestion that Voca- 
tional Training be extended for the free use of ex-soldiers whereby they could 
utilize their spare time evenings,—To be further considered. 


(3) From W. Butterworth, Vancouver, B.C., and F. J. Crossland, also Van- — 
couver, re claim for compensation for losses directly due to war service or 
assistance to re-establish,—_ Now being considered. 


(4) From Wm. Banks, of the Soldiers’ Aid Commission for Ontario, inviting 
co-operation of the Federal Government and the Soldiers’ Aid Commission 
f to see if a complete and satisfactory system of dealing with cases of married 
men with families who might suffer considerably unless help can be given 

to them,—To be further considered. 


(5) From Philip H. Morris, Executive Secretary, Canadian Patriotic Fund, 
submitting the views of Miss Helen Read, of Montreal, namely, that in the 
ease of married men, to whom further gratuity may be paid, that said 
gratuity should be paid to their wives,—To be further considered. 


(6) From Alfred E. Zealley, of Toronto, ex-member 95th Bn., C.E.F., suggests 
that the period of Vocational Training be extended, and is of the opinion 
that a further grant of money, backed up by a substantial loan, will help 
to re-establish returned men,—Ordered filed. 


The Committee then considered the subject of hearing further evidence at their 

next meeting, and on motion of Mr. Cooper, seconded by Mr. Tweedie, it was resolved 
_ that the Committee hear the evidence of Messrs. D. Kirkwood and C. Cropley, repre- 
senting overseas mechanics of Canada, who proceeded to England to work in munition 

ars, and have since returned to Canada. The Clerk was instructed to issue summons 
therefor. 


The Committee then proceeded to further consider certain suggestions in reference 
_ to vocational training, University Students’ and Graduates’ suggestions for financial 
assistance, etc. 


The Committee adjourned at 6 o’clock until Thursday, October 16, at 11 a.m. 
JA CAL DR: 


Chairman. 
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(18) 
Room 260, Thursday, October 16, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other ‘ 
members present: Messieurs Brien; Bolton, Clark (Bruce), Cooper, Lang, Nesbitt, 


Pardee, and Tweedie,—9. 


In attendance: Messrs. David Kirkwood, and Christopher Cropley, of Vancouver, 
—representing the Overseas Mechanics Association. 


The Minutes of the last meeting (Wednesday, October 15th) were read and con- 


firmed. s 


The Committee, in accordance with resolution adopted at their previous meeting, 
proceeded to consider the evidence given by Mr. David Kirkwood, and Mr. Christopher 
Cropley, two returned overseas mechanics of Vancouver, B.C. 


The Committee then proceeded to further examine the various representations 
made to them relating the vocational training, ete. 


~ The Committee rose at 1 o’clock to meet again at 4 p.m. 


ds NS CUMIEID AIR . 
Chairman. 


(19) 
Room 260, Thursday, October 23, 1919. 


The Committee met at 8.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other 
members present: Messieurs Bolton, Brien, Clark (Bruce), Copp, Edwards, Lang, 
McGregor, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Power, and Tweedie—14. 


Notr.—At both morning and afternoon sessions of the sub-committee, held to-day, 
Mr. Arthurs was present in addition to the above-mentioned members. 


The Committee proceeded to further consider the draft copy of their Final Report. 
During the proceedings, Mr. Thos. O. Cox was again recalled to be further examined 
respecting a statement of expenditures for war service gratuities, which he had pre- 
pared for, and submitted to the committee. His evidence in this connection follows. 
(See Minutes of Evidence.) 


The Committee then proceeded to further consider the draft copy of their Final 
Report in connection with the re-establishment of ex-members of the Canadian forces, 
after which the committee adjourned until Friday, October the 24th, at 3.30 p.m. 


J. A. CALDER, 
Chairman. 
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(20) 
- Monpay, October 27, 1919. 


_ The Committee met, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Other members 
esent: Messieurs Arthurs, Bolton, Brien, Clark (Bruce), Copp, Lang, McLean 
yal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee and Tweedie—12. 


The Committee proceeded to consider the evidence of Mr. T. .@! Boville, Deputy 
Minister of Finance, who was further examined by the Chairman, Messrs. Par- 


dee, McLean, Morphy, MacNeil, and others in reference to estimated public expen- 
litures for the years 1919-20 and 1920-21. 


_ The Committee then adjourned. 
| J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


(21) 
Room 260, Wednesday, October 29, 1919. 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 
_ Other members present: Messieurs Arthurs, Bolton, Brien, Clark (Bruce), Copp, 
_ Edwards, Kennedy, Lang, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Nesbitt, Pardee, Power and 
Tweedie.—15. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


‘The Committee proceeded to further consider the draft copy of the Fourth and 
Final Report of the Committee. 


The Committee then adjourned until Thursday, October 30, at 12 o’clock, noon. 


~ 


J. A..CALDER, 


Chairman. 


: (22) 
Room 260, Thursday, October 30, 1919. 


e Coe proceeded to ee consider the date copy of the Fourth and 


1 Report of the committee. 


J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 
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(23) | 
Fray, October 31, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a. m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. Othe: 
members present: Messieurs ‘Astle Bolton, Brien, Clark (Bruce), Copp, Edwards 
Lang, McLean (Royal), Morphy, Pardee, and Tweedie,—12. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Z 


Mr. Arthurs moved, seconded by Mr. Lang, that the Draft Report, as now sub- 
mitted, be adopted as the Fourth and Final Report of the Committee. (See pp. . oe) 


Mr. Pardee moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. Copp, that the following para- 
graphs be added to the said report :— 
Subject to the opinion hereinafter expressed we concur in the recom 
mendations of the Committee, believing: that the evidence submitted by 
Thomas White, the ex-Minister of Finance, and Mr. T. C. Boville, the Deputy 
Minister of Finance, make it apparent that the recommendations go as far as 
the present financial position of Canada will justify. _ 
We deem it necessary, however, to record our opinion that many of the 
Government’s existing and contemplated commitments are wholly unwarranted 
and that the financial condition of the country has been brought about by these 
commitments and the Government’s past and present extravagance. 4 


And the question being put on the amendment, it was declared lost on division. . 
And the question being put on the main motion, it was agreed to. 


Ordered,—That the said report be presented this day as the Fourth and Final : 
Report of the Committee. ; 


The Minutes of the present meeting being read were approved. 
The Committee then adjourned. 


J. A. CALDER, 


Chairman. 


= 
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REPORTS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE PRINTING OF PAPERS, 
RECORDS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


(1) 
Monpay, September 29, 1919. 
To Hon. James A. Caper, Chairman, 
sion and 


The Members of Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act: 


The Sub-Committee appointed to determine as to what Reports and Papers, which 
have been submitted to your Committee from time to time by the various Deputy 
Heads and other Officers of Departments of the Government, in the course of the 
consideration given to the question of amending the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment Act, should, or should not, be printed in the records, beg to report 
as follows :— 

Your Sub-Committee met on Friday, the 26th of September, and carefully 
examined a prepared list showing eighteen different reports and papers which had 
been prepared list showing eighteen different reports and papers which had been 
prepared by the Clerk, and adduced in evidence, also examined one by one the said 
reports and papers which were laid before your Sub-Committee for examination :— 


Reports and Papers to be printed in the Records— 


1. Pages Z3, Z2, and Z1 of Financial Statement.—Listed as No. 2—Submitted by 
Mr. Robinson of the S.C.R. Department. 

2. Page Z4.—Condensed statement of disbursements for the period of 45 months, 
D.S.C.R.—Submitted by Mr. Robinson, and listed as No. 5. 

3. Report showing Comparative Statement of provision made for Ex-Members of 
the Forces inwarious countries with table of monthly treatment allowances,—Sub- 
mitted by Mr. Robinson and listed as No. 6a.—Note: ‘Schedule M. a blueprint to be 
attached to House report. 

4, Schedule A-2, Pay and Allowances for Ex-Members of the Military Forces who 
are on the strength of the D.S.C.R. for medical treatment in Canada,—Submitted by 
Mr. Robinson and listed as No. 6b. 

5. Schedules B, C, D, E, F and G, namely statements of hospital accommodation 
and sanatoria for tuberculosis -patients under the D.S.C.R.—Listed as No. 7. 

6. Statement showing number of returned soldiers appointed to the Public Service, 
also number employed by the Department of Militia and Defence,—Submitted by the 
Civil Service Commission, and listed as No. 10.—Note: Not to be printed until after 
evidence is heard. 

7. Soldier Settlement Board of Canada,—Pages relating to Operation figures to 
August 30, 1919.—First four pages. Listed as No. 13. 

8. Soldiers’ Settlement Board of Canada.—Statement of the amounts disbursed 
for loans by provinces, ete., 3 pages. Listed as No. 13a. 

9. Soldiers’ Settlement Board—List of the Board employees—First page only 
under, the heading of “Recapitulation”. Listed as No. 14. 
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Reports and Papers to be appended to the House Report— 

10. Charts showing Head Office organization, etc., ete—Submitted by Mr. 
Robinson, and listed as No. 1. : 

11. Copies of Orders in Council relating to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment.—Listed as No. 3. 

12. Blue-print, namely Schedule M.—Listed as No. 6a. 

13. Schedule P and R. contained in Memorandum listed as No. 7. 

14. Chart P-5, showing daily average patients under medical treatment.—Listed 
as No. 8. 


Co 


Your Committee have also considered certain other papers which have been sub- | 
mitted by the Department of Militia and Defence relating to hospitals under the direc- 
tion of the said Department, but as no evidence has yet been heard upon the subject, 
it was thought advisable not to include such papers in our report for the present. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
H. B. MORPHY, 


Chairman. 


(2) 
Room 318, Monday, October 6, 1919. 


To Hon. James A. Catprer, Chairman, and 


The Members of the Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Act. 


Your Sub-committee, since their last report to the Committee, dated 29th of 
September, 1919, have had referred to them a large number of communications which 
the Committee received from various organizations of returned soldiers, also addi- 
tional departmental records, petitions and letters relating to the subject of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment. Your Sub-committee have from time to time examined the 
papers which have been fram day to day referred to them, and now beg.to report upon 
them as follows :— 

Your Sub-committee, in order to facilitate their work of carefully examining into 
the merits of each and every record, petition, letter and other papers, have requested 
the clerk of this Committee to furnish us a classified list, setting forth under appro- 
priate sub-headings a summary of the contents of the said reports, petitions and com- 
munications and to which your Sub-committee have added their recommendation as 
to which of these several papers should or should not be printed, or otherwise disposed — 
of, as follows :— 


Reports, PAPERS AND COMMUNICATIONS TO BE PRINTED IN THE ReEcorpDS.* 


University, Medical and Other Students— 


1. Sir Robert Falconer, Toronto—Re special help for the education of the returned — 
soldier student—Requests case be fully presented as possible. ° 


2. Dr. H. Wilberforce Aikins, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Toronto—Letter 
and resolution, also Hon. N. W. Rowell’s letter to Hon. J. A. Calder, suggesting 
that a deputation be heard and Committee to fix a date therefor. 


*Communications subsequently ordered by the Committee not to be printed. 
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3. Mr. George E. Williams, Toronto—Would prefer free tuition for youngest of the 
three sons (one killed) who served overseas, to $2,000 gratuity, which he thinks 
unwise to give every man. 


4, Alastair John Polson, Toronto—His commencing salary $2 per week, and would 
have to pay $120 for law school fees. He says: ‘‘ Let me know if I can expect 
assistance.” 


4a and 4b. Letters from Major E. L. Drew, vocational officer for Ontario, and Alastair 
J. Polson to Major Drew, appended to No. 4, respectively, stating that no pro- 
vision exists for assistance. 


5. Dr. Gaston Maillet, Montreal, submitted by Hon. C. J. Doherty to the Chairman— 
States that a much smaller sum than $2,000 would enable students to complete 
their course in mechanical dentistry so that they could earn from $15 to $18 per 
week. Further states Quebec province should have 6,000 dentists instead of 350 
to give satisfaction to the public. 


6. Frank J. O. O’Leary, Ottawa—States Employment Service of Canada look after 
the mechanic or labourer, but ypt the soldier student whose university career was 
interrupted by enlistment—Points out what England, British Dominions and 
United States are doing for students—States Presidents of all Universities of 
Canada suggested a grant of $500 a year to each student—Suggests as an alter- 
native, if money grant be not possible, that money be loaned as advanced loans 
similar to Soliders’ Settlement scheme. 


7 and 7a. Hon. 8. F. Tolmie and Rev. W. Leslie Clay, Victoria—Re Stanley Dyke, 
who enlisted at age of eighteen, now twenty-three—Applied to be given a course 
in wireless telegraphy and received a reply that the applicant was beyond the 
age limit set by the department. 


8 and 8a. J. Harold, M.P., and Frank Rousell, Paris, Ont—States he was attending 
the high school—Enlisted in 1915 for overseas; returned in June, 1919—Dis- 
charged and put in Class A-1—Has applied unsuccessfully to the vocational 

_ officer of his district, now requests assistance. 


9. R. B. Anderson, Students’ Association, Ottawa Vocational School—Requests oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Committee re suggestions to comprise certain phases 
of vocation training. 


10. Oscar A. E. Jackson, Vancouver—Letter to the Prime Minister transmitted to Com- 
mittee—In his second year in applied science—Requests financial assistance to 
complete course. 


11. A. E. Thornsey, Shelburne, Ont.—Requests financial aid for his son, Sergt. Glen 
A. Thornley, who owes a considerable sum on last year’s college expenses—Is 
anxious to obtain his discharge and continue his dental course of studies. 


12. EB. K. Ashalt and W. B. Richardson, Toronto, two of a group of 78 undergradu- 
ates and graduates who joined the University of Toronto Overseas Training 
Company—Served in Canadian and Imperial Forces, less than one year in the 
former—Cannot obtain Canadian gratuity—All Canadians; would like a rul- 
ing as to the granting of gratuity to those who served in Canada and no gratu- 
ity to those who served less than one year in Canadian Force overseas. 


Assistance sought by Soldiers’ Dependents and Re-establushment— 

13. Mary Burkinshaw, Hamilton, Ont.—Brought a family of five—Has two boys, the 
elder served overseas—She states she applied to the Settlement Board at Toronto 
but received no encouragement—Mrs. Burkinshaw would like to obtain land 

- and leave the city. 
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14. Robert Adam, Coalhurst, Alberta—A farmer who lost his son in the great war— 
Approves gratuity to returned soldiers but wishes that the Government will not 
forget the fathers and mothers—Has had two very poor crops from his farm 
and desires assistance. : 


15..Geo. L. Stryker, Toronto—Ex-member of 21st Battalion—Wounded and subse- ; 
quently shell-shocked—Discharged last February practically normal, drawing 
$5 per month pension—Has had his application at the Ontario Labour Bureau 
for months with no result—Now writes short stories for a living—Desires fur- 
ther aid. 


16. Retail Merchants Bureau, Vancouver Board of Trade—Request the appointment 
of a commission including representatives of returned men to consider the need 
of assistance to dependents of, and to returned soldiers of Canada. 


Gratuities and Loans— : 

17. Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, Secretary Irving of Winnipeg—Resolution 
memorializing the Federal Government to provide a sum not to exceed $2,500 
to those who saw service on Allied Fronts; also to dependents of all men who 
were killed on active service or died as a result of their wounds—Gratuity to be 
made a charge against Canada’s portion of indemnity to be paid by the enemy. 


18. G. P. Bagnall, Vernon, B.C.—Opposed to demand of certain members of the 
G.W.V.A. for a $2,000 bonus. 


19. H. L. Huntley, Toronto—Suggesting a gratuity of $500 for every man and from 
25 cents per day to $1.10 graded according to service, or to his dependents in 
certain cases. Suggestion comprises three grades of gratuity, namely, 25 cents, 
75 cents and 1.10 per day in addition to the $500. 


20. John Anderson, M.C., President of Veterans of France, Hamilton—Pages marked 
20a and 20b—Letter and Resolution addressed to the Minister of Militia—Con- 
siders gratuity payable to next of kin of those who fell in action, or who died 
in the service, of paramount importance. 


21. Joseph A. Clarke, Mayor of Edmonton—Telegram and Resolution marked 21a, 
21b, and Commissioners’ Report No. 117, marked 21¢c—Respectfully impress 
upon the Dominion Government the urgency of dealing with this vital matter 
of imperative necessity generously and promptly—No fixed amount is set forth 
in 21a nor 21b, but 21¢c mentions the sum of $2,000 to men who have been over- 
seas, and suggests how the money can be raised. 


Mr. Stevens, M.P. and Lieut. E. H. Murphy (22a)—Letters transmitted by Hon. 
N. W. Rowell to Hon. Mr. Calder, chairman—Lieut. Murphy states: “My own 
general conclusion is that from a standpoint of fairness as well as of expediency 
it would be a mistake to ‘monkey’ with the present scale of gratuities and 
equally a blunder not to do something with the question of pensions.” 


bo 
bo 


bo 
(SN) 


. Petition of Comrades of the Great War, Vancouver, B.C., to the Prime Minister 
of Canada—That $2,500 be granted to each and every man or their dependents 
who have been engaged in the actual theatre of war, ete. Note: Print first 
page only. 


24, W. R. Armson, Secretary, The Associated Canadians of the Royal Naval Motor 
Boat Patrol, Vancouver—State that they have not yet received any gratuity 
either from the British or the Canadian Government. (24a) sets forth the 
concessions to which they believe they are entitled. 


bo 
Ot 


5. Gravenhurst G.W.V.A.—Letter addressed to Captain P. McGibbon. M.P.—In 
‘favour of a substantial bonus, also increased pension for disabled men and 
widows. ; 
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96. C. A. Gallagher for The Citizens’ Repatriation League, Toronto—Suggests instead 
of gratuity that a sum of money be placed at the disposal of organizations doing 
work among returned soldiers, to relieve necessity, to complete education, ete. 


97. W. Bell, Secretary, Yukon Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Committee, Dawson 
City—Request an appropriation of $30,000 to assist in re-establishing returned 
soldiers in former occupation of mining. 


98. P. W. Davidson, Wolfville, N.S—States that the better class of men feel that a 
scheme of making a loan to each man according to his wants would have the 


effect of increasing industry, home making and study and the debt would keep 
him striving onward. 


29. R. W. Gornall, Victoria, B.C—Would like a loan of $1,000 with which to buy a 
boat—No use for a farm—He has a good ferry scheme. 


30. J. B. Davies, Lethbridge, Alta—Desires to borrow $4,000 to pay off balance of 


indebtedness—Home was valued at $14,500 in 1912, but was bought by Davies 
last spring for $4,600. 


31. C. J. Blythe, Calgary—Representing group of four returned soldiers wish assist- 
ance to secure a loan to enable them to commence the manufacture of staple 
articles in Eastern Canada—Demand for output is good and state there are 
only two industries of the kind in Canada. 


32. G. A. Hooser, President Perth Branch G.W.V.A., Victoria County, N.B..— 
Endorse the manner whereby funds have been applied to Farm Settlement Loans 
—Herewith petition the Chairman and Members of the Committee to obtain a 
certain amount of the present Housing Funds and to administer them direct to 
the men. 


33. G. Cecil Thomas, Ex-Lieut. 2nd Battalion Canadian Railway Transports, Toronto, 
Asks: “Could not provision be made to loan money for home building on the 
same basis as that applied to those entering upon farming or the proposed loans 
to establish men in business ?” 


Vocational Training— 

34. Army and Navy Yeterans in Canada from Secretary Irving, Winnipeg.—Request 
by Resolution at Headquarters that Dominion Government furnish all material 
such as beads, wicker, etc., and that occupational therapy be paid for by the 
Government. 


35. John Anderson, M.C., Hamilton, Ont., for the Veterans of France and Comrades,— 
Submitting case on Set. W. C. Hill, who was 27 days over 18 years of age on 
enlistment—Is the sole support of his widowed mother—Repeatedly applied for 
vocational training which was not granted. 


36. Eunice Brown, Victoria, B.C., Secretary, Women’s Canadian Club,—Resolution 
submitting that the privileges of the vocational training classes be oe to 
all returned men who wish to avail themselves of the same, etc. 


37. F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister, D.S.C.R., Re Senior Social Workers—* It has 
been found that young women can secure the interest of ex-members of the 
Forces who are sick in bed to a far greater extent than a man could under 
similar circumstances.” 


Departmental Records— 


38. Major E. J. Ashton, Commissioner, Soldiers’ Settlement Board,—Statement of 
Land purchase to August 30, 1919. Notre: Have figures complete up to date 
before printing. 
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F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister, D.S.C.R.,—Statement of number of men taking 
training—Amount of Pension withheld, ete. 


Kenneth Archibald for Board of Pension Commissioners,—Statistieal Report on 
C.E.F. Pensions, showing the net number of Dependent and Disability Pensions 
in force on July 31, 1919. 


Col. Margeson for Board of Pension Commissioners,—A List of the Medical _ 
Examiners attached to Head Office and District Staffs. . 


S. Maber, Secretary, Soldiers’ Settlement Board——Number of settlers who had 
initial payment waived, and number of loans approved in weekly statement of 
August, 1919. 


T. C. Boville, Deputy Minister of Finance,—Statement of the Public Debt and 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the Dominion of Canada. Norte: Not to be 
printed until after evidence is taken. Report to be appended to House Report. 


S. Maber, for Soldiers’ Settlement Board,—Statistical Statement of the Agri- 
cultural Branch, up to and including week ending August 30, 1919. 


Communications requesting Representations before the Committee— 


. A. H. Peart C/o of Spectator, Hamilton, Ont.—Telegrams stating Resolution 


passed by the Imperial Reservists of Hamilton requesting that delegate be heard 
before the Committee—Wired reply on October 8rd for hearing on Monday, 
6th of October. 


. S. S. Cooke, Montreal—For Montreal Association of Ex-Imperial Veterans—See 


evidence of Captain Wheeler, President of Imperial Veterans in Canada. 


. W. E. Collier, Montreal,—For Grand Army of Canada. 
. Michael Sullivan, Toronto,—An Ex-Imperial Soldier. 
. E. R. Elgood, Soldiers’ Aid Commission, St. Thomas, Ont.—Urges the necessity 


of a hearing being given to an equal number of representative soldiers from 
the rank and file. 


. Lt.-Col. Walker, Ottawa,—Offers to give the Committee some observations and 


suggestions. 

H. Wickey, President, and W: E. Horne, Secretary, Vocational Students Asso- — 
ciation, Winnipeg, Man.—Fearing a repetition of the conditions of last winter 
the Students Association wish to state their case before the Committee. 


Employment Offices— . 

Order in Council, dated Tuesday, 17th of December, 1918,—Points out the duty — 
of the Department of Labour under the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. 

Nore: Not to be printed until further evidence is taken. 


Communications relating to various kinds of grievances :-— 


E. G. Taylor, Vancouver,—Specific complaint of inadequate sum of repatriation — 
money. Served in the British Army and received only Imperial gratuity. 
Served 43 years in France. Has wife and two children. Was not a reservist 
and claims he should have been transferred to the Canadian Army. 


G. T. Ussher, Saskatoon—A Canadian born and bred. Was living at Buenos 
Aires when he enlisted in a nearby British Colony. Was rejected in England 
on medical grounds. Later joined the Royal Flying Corps. Urgently in need — 
of funds. Disability estimated at 50 per cent at Cologne. London Pension 
Office say his papers have not been received from the Reeord Office. 
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< BS. Frank Newton, Bankhead, Alberta,—Had saved sixty-one pounds out of his $1.10 
s per diem pay, but could only realize $277 in Canada. Claims a direct loss 
of 50 cents on every pound. 


56. Sergt. W. J. Deafee, Brandon, Man,—Enlisted in 1916 for overseas but was kept 
in Canada. Had no alternative, but did as he was told. Claims he should have 
same treatment as others who served overseas. 


+> 


57. W. A. Daws, Montreal,—Was in three heavy engagements and was wounded early 
in service. Was returned to Canada. Has only received a gratuity of $280. 


58. C. Haywood, Port Arthur, Ont.—Submitted by Mr. Keefer, M.P..—A farmer who 

: went overseas in 1916. Had 13 acres cleared and seeded, frame house with hard- 
wood floors, barn, chicken coop and well. Had his doors, windows, pump, sink 
and roof stolen, also roof off barn. Wishes to know if there is not some fund 
out of which such case could receive compensation, 


59. Perce H. Ellis, Toronto,—Wishes to purchase a small farm (say 10 acres). Served 
4 years and 8 months overseas. Soldiers’ Settlement Board say they cannot 
assist him unless he expresses his willingness to work all his time on the prop- 
erty purchased for him. 


60. Robert E. Long, Port Hope, Ont.,—\Has asked for retraining and was told that he 
was a Civilian. Claims he was attested in the Active Militia. Would like pres- 
ent regulations changed to cover his case. 5 


61. M. R. Smith, ex-Sergeant, 21st Bn.—Desires to be informed as to regulations 

governing the granting of gratuity to those who as Commissioned Officers and 

~ Non-Commissioned Officers refused to revert to a lower rank to serve in France. 

He complains he was given third class passage while suffering from wounds, 
above-mentioned officers were returned first and second class. 


Your Committee, in reporting upon the communications which are set out under 
the sub-heading of “ Grievances,” would recommend that Nos. 54, 55, 57 and 60 be 
referred to the Department of Militia for redress or satisfactory explanation; that 
Nos. 58 and 59 be referred to Soldiers’ Settlement Board, and that Nos. 53 and 56 
be placed before the whole Committee when the recommendations for the House 
Report are considered. 


_ All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) H. B. MORPHY, 
Chatrman. 


e 


(Signed) A. B. COPP, 
(Signed) JAMES ARTHURS, Lt.-Col. 
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Fripay, September 19, 1919. é 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The question as to the authority of the Committee to hear eyi- 
dence on certain questions was raised at the last meeting of the Committee. I might 
say that I have given some consideration to that question since that meeting, and, as 
far as I am concerned personally, I have come to the conclusion that the Committee 
has power to take such evidence. I have arrived at that conclusion mainly for this 
reason that there has been referred to us a Bill to amend the Act which created the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. That department was created for 
the purpose of dealing with the whole problem of the re-establishment of the soldier 
in civil life. The Bill before us is intended to amend that main Act, and I think it 
would be perfectly competent for this Committee, not only to suggest any alterations 
in that Bill which it may see fit to suggest, but also to consider the question of recom- 
mending to the House that further provisions be made in that direction. In other 
words, putting it in another way, the object of the Bill is to improve the main Act, an 
Act which creates a department to do certain work. If, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, that work is not being carried on as it should be, owing to the lack of pro- 
visions in the existing law, I think it would be perfectly competent for this Committee 
to suggest other provisions, and for that reason J am very strongly inclined to the 
view that it is perfectly competent for the Committee to consider any suggestions that 
may be made with the view of improving the law in that respect. If that is so we may 
call to give evidence any person who might offer us any suggestions that should be 
considered by the Committee with that object in view. 


Mr. Parper: I had not the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of being here at the last 


meeting of this Committee, but it would appear to me from what you have just said, 
thus wise, as I understand it, that this Committee has not yet the power to take up 
the question of gratuities. Am I right or am I wrong in that view, taking into con- 
sideration the statement you have just made? 


The Cuamman: I think not only that the Committee has the right to consider the 
question of gratuities, but any other plan or scheme that may be submitted to us with 
the object of assisting in the re-establishment of the soldier in civil life. Take the 
matter that we were discussing in the House to-day—the question of “housing” for 
soldiers—which was a suggestion with the object in view of aiding in that work. And 
while there is no specific reference to the Committee of the question of housing, I think 
it is perfectly competent for us to consider that question with a view to proposing an 
amendment to that Bill which is before us if the Committee so desires. 


Mr. Parper: I wholly agree with you, Mr. Chairman, in your idea of the duties of 
this Committee. The present unrest throughout the country is caused, first, by the 
non-employment of returned soldiers, and, secondly, that the returned soldiers demand 
a gratuity of $2,000. On the latter question I have expressed myself and I will not 
take up the time of this Committee by dealing further with that question, What I have 
to say is along this line: that, to my: mind, every soldier who has seen service, and 
who has done his duty to the country, should, upon his return to this country a the 
event of his not being able to find work, should, through the efforts of the Governmiene 


be looked after. I think that one way to get at that is this, although it seems to mea _ 


rather large order, for this Committee to carry out its duties to the full no matter 
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what time and what trouble they may find it necessary to go to in order to attain that 

end. With that object in view, I think, in the first place, we ought to communicate 
with the various branches of the G. W. V. A., and with whatever other associations 
are connected with the returned soldiers in order to find out who, in their districts, 
are lacking employment. That evidence ought to be brought before this Committee 
and the returns should be compiled showing the number of men who are lacking 
employment when that evidence is submitted to the Committee we ought to make such 
recommendations as are in order to secure such employment as may be suitable for 
them and to provide means whereby such help may be given to those returned soldiers 
“as may be necessary to provide for them and their dependents against any stringency 
in the way of want. Further than that, I want to say that those who, by reason of 
wounds, are unable to follow that kind of employment which they formerly followed, 
or their ability in that direction is lessened so that they are unable to carry on their 

_ work and earn sufficient to maintain themselves and their families, irrespective of 
their pensions, that this Committee ought to recommend such assistance to those men 
for a period of time to be decided by this Committee, or by a sub-committee to be 
appointed for that purpose as would enable them to go on and learn some trade or 
some business by which they could maintain themselves and their families. 


The CHamman: Pardon me just a moment; we are considering the question as to 
the order of reference whether the Committee has power to hear certain evidence. It 
is a question as to whether we should enter upon a general discussion at this stage as 
to what conclusion the Committee should finally reach. The point before us at the 
present time is as tu whether the Committee has power to hear evidence along certain 
lines. I have intimated that, as far as I am concerned, I think the Committee has very 
broad powers in that direction. If that view is accepted by the Committee I think we 
might proceed with our regular business. Does the Committee agree that it has power 
to hear evidence along the lines that I have mentioned? I think we have power to 

_ hear evidence on any plan or scheme, of any nature whatsoever, that will be of assist- 
ance to the Committee in deciding the question as to what should be done in the 
direction of assisting the soldier in his re-establishment in civil life. 


Mr. Nespitt: The order of reference refers the Bill, No. 10, and the Orders in 
Council, to this Committee. Did you take that into consideration in giving the de- 
cision which you have just made? 


The CuamMman: Yes. That was discussed the other morning. You must consider 
what the Bill is for. It is to amend the Bill creating the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, a department which has been given certain work, and it 
seems to me it would be competent to the Committee, in considering the Bill that is 
now before us, to recommend the addition to it of such clauses as we deem advisable 
for the purpose of assisting in the problem of re-establishment. 


Mr. Copp: As far as I am concerned, I want to see this inquiry as broad as possible, 
and, if the Chairman so rules, that under that reference we can make it as broad as 
has been suggested, it is quite satisfactory to me. It seems to me that the reference 
is that Bill No. 10 is referred to this Committee to decide upon what should be done 
along certain lines under the original Bill and the Order in Council already passed. 
I have not had the opportunity of reading the Orders in Council, but it seemed to 
me that that was the feeling of the Committee at its last meeting, that we were not 
confined ‘to the matters set out in Bill No. 10. If the Chairman feels that we have 
sufficient authority to go further that is exactly what I want to do. I desire to have 
the inquiry as wide as possible. 


i Morpuy: I move that the Chairman’s ruling be now confirmed by this Com- 
«mittee, 


Motion declared carried. 


ee 
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The Cuamman: I understand that a number of communications have been receiv 
which the Secretary might read. : 


The CiLerk: (Reads): 
Toronto, September, 19th. We 


Honourable J. A. CauDrr, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir:—A. good many opinions seem to be held by the returned soldiers 
as to what should be done for them. Three of my sons went overseas, one in the 
Air Service, who was killed in France June 10, 1916. The two younger sons 
enlisted in Batteries 53 and 70. The youngest had his hand crushed at Vimy and 
was 13 weeks in Norwich and Yarmouth hospitals. He came home in March 
He now wants to go on with his medical course holding honour matriculation. 
He applied for free tuition at the Medical School, University of Toronto, but 
was told nothing could be done for him. Now I think it is not wise to give 
$2,000 to every man that was in France, as some would waste it, and some ~ 
do not need it, but in cases like my sons, I think help should be given in free 
tuition by either the Dominion Government or the Ontario Government. I am ~ 
willing to maintain my son for the five years, but shall find it hard to pay fees — 
and buy books, ete. Hoping that something can be done. 


I am, yours respectfully, 


(Signed) GEORGE E. WILLIAMS. 


My son’s name is John Edgar Williams, attended Parkdale Collegiate 
Institute, Principal Smith. 


The CuHatrMaN: The following is a telegram sent to Mr. Stevens, House of a 
Commons; (reads) : oa 


Imperial Veterans, B.C., have appointed a delegate to represent it before 
the recently provided Parliamentary Committee inquiring into questions of — 
gratuity and re-establishment returned soldiers. We ask your kind assistance 
in arranging for his presence before and interview with said Committee. Please 
wire approximate date his presence Ottawa necessary. 


(Signed) IMPERIAL VETERANS. 


I think Mr. Cooper suggested that they would probably wish to be heard, and I 
suppose that the various organizations representing the returned soldiers will make 
similar applications. What shall we do with them? 


Mr. Parpee: Hear them. 


The Cuatrman: The Secretary will advise them that they will all have the privilege 


of being heard. The following has been received from the United Veterans’ League, 
(reads) : 7 

“United Veterans’ League, formerly Returned Soldiers’ Gratuity League, 
now organizing from Halifax to Vancouver in one united body of ex-service 
men demand representation on your Committee regarding gratuity and re 
establishment. Wire acceptance by return, : 


(Signed) J. HARRY FLYNN, 
President. 
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_ Mr. Artuurs: I think some resolution would be in order that we eall a certain 
number of these men, along with deputy ministers, who desire to be heard, and that 
from time to time they be asked to appear. Jt would be unfair to ask these men to 
come here at their own expense while the expenses of others are being paid. J think that 
_is the ordinary course. 
. The Cuamman: We will probably occupy two or three days in getting evidence 
from the different departments and in the cross-examination which must necessarily 
take place. Perhaps the Secretary, on receipt of the various communications, might 
_ prepare a list of the witnesses to be called. . 
Mr. Tweepre: The Great War Veterans’ Association seems to be the principal body 
_ that started this movement, and I understand that we have present four representatives 
of the National Executive. Mr. MacNeil, the Dominion Secretary, is one of these repre- 
sentatives, and I suggest that he be given the privilege of asking any questions and 
_ of procuring any information before the Committee. I think it would be better that 
" Mr. MacNeil should represent them in an official capacity. 
fF Mr. MorpHy: Whoever the gentleman is, he should have the authority of the 
body that sent him here. 
Mr. Twerpre: He has the authority. 
Mr. Morpuy: We do not want representatives from the same body to be in 
conflict. 
Mr. Tweepr:: These gentlemen were instructed by their own executive to appear 
here. 
Mr: Morpuy: I am not referring so much to the gentlemen present, but to the 
general line of conduct. 
The CuHairnMAN: Is your suggestion, Mr. Tweedie, that Mr. MacNeil, the 

_ Secretary of the Great War Veterans’ Association, should have the right practically 
_ to act as counsel for the G.W.V.A. and ask questions? 

Mr. Tweepm: Yes. 

: The CHammMan: If we grant that right to the G.W.V.A. what position will we 
be in with regard to the Gratuity League, the Imperial Veterans, The Army and 
e Navy League and similar organizations. 

: Mr. Twrrprz: We would practically be in the same position, and I think we 
_ should have the right to hear any man who wants to appear before the Committee, 
e -and it is much better to have one man appear than to have all of them. 

h The Cuamman: I presume all who wish to be called will have an opportunity 
_ to place their various ideas before the Committee, but that is a different thing from 
“giving them the right to ask questions. 

Mr. Tweepr: In the practical working out of it, Mr. MacNeil might sit next to 
. me and say that he would like to have me ask a certain question. 

; Mr. Nespirt: He can do that, but I distinctly object to anybody except members 
_ of the Committee asking questions, unless the Committee appoint a counsel to ask 
questions. 

: Mr. Tweepre: Mr. MacNeil represents 200,000 men in this country, and it seems 
only fair if he desires any information that he should be able to obtain it. 

- The Cuairman: I understand that questions must be put by members of the 
x Committee or by counsel representing the parties interested. If we break away from 
that rule and give one body the right to ask questions, where are we going to land 
ourselves in regard to other bodies who appear before the Committee? 

Mr. Twerpm: He represents the War Veterans but there are other organizations 
ich might want to appear here. If the man who is selected to represent that 
ization would act in the capacity of counsel, I think it would be much better. 
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Mr. Morpny: It might be better for them to employ counsel and pay him, 
the cross-examination would be kept within reasonable bounds. 


Mr. ArrHurs: I have every desire to hear these gentlemen and I think q 
Secretary of the War Veterans knows more about the subject than any one else. 
MacNeil has a great many friends on this Committee and if he wants to ask question 
will have no trouble in having the questions put. Unless counsel are employed eithe 
by the Committee themselves or by these people, I can see no great purpose to 
served by having representatives from the Army and Navy or the Great War Veterans 
appearing here and asking questions. I think it would be better to proceed in our 
ordinary every day method and hear the witnesses as they come along. I think Mr, 
MacNeil can be trusted to take care of any questions that may arise in regard to the - 
Great War Veterans. If we decide to hear counsel for the Great War Veterans it © 
would take many days to instruct them properly and Mr. MacNeil has the information — 
at his finger tips at the present moment, and he can get Mr. Tweedie or any one else” 
to ask questions. woo 


Mr. Tweevir: If they desire to ask a question we may have some formal rule 
about it that would prevent it, but why not let Mr. MacNeil ask the question directly, 
rather than put it into my ear and have me put it. : 


The CuamMAaN: In connection with oemmittee work of this kind certain rules 
have been established, and I am the last one in the world to say they would be 
maintained forever. Those who have been sitting on committees in the House of — 
Commons for some years will know the well-established procedure. The question is — 
whether we should break away from that procedure. Another point is that while Mr. 
MacNeil represents the Great War ‘Veterans’ Association, that is not the only 
association that is interested in the problem before the Committee. If we give Mr. 
MacNeil on behalf of the Great War Veterans’ Association the right to cross-examine 
witnesses, then, must we not give the right to every other body that is interested in 
this problem? If we have here representatives of a half a dozen or more bodies who 
are interested, each body having some person present who has the right to cross- 
examine every witness who comes before us I am afraid our work will last for a very 
long time. A 


Mr. Nespirt: We will never get through; there are plenty of men on this Com- 
mittee capable of asking any question that should be asked. It is an established 
custom, and always has been in this House, that nobody but a member of the Com- 


mittee should ask questions. 


The Cuairman: I will only be too glad, myself, if there is anybody interested in © 
the examination who thinks that all the information has not been brought out, if he 
will intimate the fact to me, to put any question to any witness which may be thought — 
necessary. I shall be only too pleased to do so because our only desire is to get out all 
the evidence. That method may be a little cumbersome, but nevertheless it seems to me 

i‘ 


that is the only way that preblem can be worked out. 
Mr. Nessirr: Do you make a ruling on that point? : 


The Cuairman: That is my view, it seems to me that is the course we should fol 
low, it is a well-established practice, which has met with the approval of committees of - 
the House of Commons, that interested parties desiring to have questions asked wit 
nesses appearing before the Committee should ask those questions through members of 
the Committee. er. 


Mr. Tween: I think it will be agreed by all that any member of the committee 
may ask any question he desires, and it is also the practice that anybody who is affecte 
by the measure before the Committee may be represented by counsel and that counse 
is permitted to ask questions. Along that line I would simply suggest that these gentle 
men who are interested do not wish to be represented by counsel, but they have one of 


; 
; 
4 
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rh their own men here who has been in close touch with the Government for some con- 

"siderable time in connection with this matter. They say “we will limit all our ques- 
, tions to one of ourselves, who comes practically in the capacity of our counsel.” If 
~ any other organizations come here and say we are represented by counsel their counsel 
" will also be permitted to cross-examine. I think we will be in a better position if we 
will allow these gentlemen to select their own spokesman and let him come before the 
Committee. Mr. MacNeil is more conversant with this work than any counsel you 
it could get in the city of Ottawa. However, I think that is a matter we might think 
~ about over night and arrive at a decision to-morrow. 


he Cuaiman: It might be simplified a good deal if we could have an under- 
4 standing between all the bodies representing the returned soldiers for Mr. MacNeil 
», to act for all of them, but I think there would be a little difficulty in getting that agree- 
ment. 
. Mr. Tweepm: I think so, because my understanding is that these gentlemen may 
present a view which is not the view which will be presented by a number of others. 
. I think that we should hear as many witnesses as possible, that our examination 
~ should be as full as possible, and that our business should be concluded as speedily as 
’ possible, and that the inquiry should be broad enough to cover all questions which 

may be raised so that this Committee will be in a position when we make our report 
= to deal with the whole question. 

L The CuairMAN: Probably it will be better to carry out your suggestion and leave 
“ the matter over until to-morrow so that members may have an opportunity to think it 
~~ over. 


(2) 
Discussions. 
TueEspay, September 28, 1919. 


The Cuamman: It has been suggested by Mr. Tweedie that Mr. MacNeil be 
© permitted to make a further statement in reference to this request. Is it the wish 
2) of the Committee that Mr. MacNeil be allowed to make that statement? 


Carried. 


C. G. MacNem: My statement will be very brief. As indicated in that memo- 
_tandum, it is our desire to facilitate the work of this Committee and not to retard 
_ its proceedings in any way. ‘The entire resources of our organization are at your 
disposal in the investigation of any right or any cause of discontent among returned 
‘soldiers. There is one factor which you cannot afford to overlook in this inquiry, 
and that is that the deliberations of the Committee must be conducted in such a 

way as to command the confidence of a very critical and suspicious audience, 
ye Suspicious because of preceding events, and critical because they are facing the 

; ¢ Prospects of a very uncertain and gloomy future. As I have stated, we are genuine 
s im our desire to facilitate the proceedings as we believe the members of this Com- 
10h mittee are in their desire to get at the bottom of this trouble. We are desirous of 

lending every co- operation but we are convinced that you must also have the courage 
, to go into this matter in a practical fashion and in a manner which will convince 
hese spectators of your sincerity. I do not think that our request can be con- 
. dered ee onble because we represent a large body of men who have not direct 
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on this Parliamentary Committee. We rather resent the expedient of knocking our 
heads against the heads of other organizations because we consider that we have 
earned the right to your respect and recognition. I think that your fears that there : 
will be any unpleasantness are without foundation. We simply desire to have the — 
right to appear before this Committee and to cross-examine witnesses, and we feel 
that as this is a vital inquiry, that request is quite a reasonable one. We are not 
asking you to defray the expenses of our counsel, and if any other organization 
should ask this privilege, and is prepared to have counsel in attendance at all ses- 
sions of the Committee, I consider that they also should have this right; but I do — 
not think that there will be any conflict of interest in this regard because at al] — 
times the inquiry will be under the control of the Minister who is in the chair. If © 
Parliamentary procedure does not permit this, I think some arrangement should be 
effected to give us this privilege. It will be useless for us to return to our con- 
stituents and try to explain to them Parliamentary procedure. They all know the 
fearful and wonderful things that have been done in the past under Parliamentary — 
procedure when the necessity has arisen. We would ask you to consider the position 
in which we are placed to-day. For months and months we have urged and re-urged 
the members of our organization to seek constitutional redress for our grievances. 
For months and months we have approached the Government in various ways; we 
have interviewed the Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet, and I venture to 
say that if our principal recommendations had been received with less perfunctory — 
consideration, the extreme demands that have arisen in many quarters would not 
have been made. We ask you to put yourselves in our shoes. There is not a member of 
this Committee who could face a mass meeting of three thousand or four thousand 
soldiers on this question and try to explain that because of Parliamentary procedure 
this privilege could not be granted. We ask that this inquiry be conducted in the* 
full glare of public interrogation. I think we have the confidence of the Committee 
to the extent that if we are given this privilege we will not trespass beyond the — 
bounds of propriety.. We simply ask to be allowed this method of determining what 
has actually been accomplished, and of ascertaining the true needs that exist. As 
I have stated, we do not propose to indulge in any carping criticism; there is too 
much at stake. We ask this privilege because of the circumstances which have led — 
to the appointment of this Committee. We do not want to return to those we repre- 

sent and have them say, as they are saying to-day, “ You are being toyed with, you 

are being tricked, and you are subsidized.” We have at all times endavoured to — 
temper our demands with reason and to place our case by all reasonable means before 
the Government. We do not want them to laugh at us and say, “ You were merely 4 
interested spectators of an artfully staged drama of whitewashing.” J am not 
accusing the Committee of that; I am not suggesting that it is a whitewashing 
Committee; but that is an accusation that we shall have to meet, and one which 
under the present circumstances we will not be able to meet. J ask you not to place 
us in that position. If you consider that our association has accomplished anything — 
for the returned soldiers, and has made a contribution to the high standard of citizen- — 
ship among our members, do not place us in that quandary which will offer no alter- — 
native but to refer the question again to our membership and ask them if they are 
content to be satisfied with the findings of this Committee if the procedure sug- _ 
gested is adopted. We are gambling on the throw of the dice. The Committee has — 
been appointed, and we are quite content to abide by its findings, but we must be 
able to satisfy our clientele that the investigation has been most thorough. We have — 
staked everything we have on one throw of the dice, and all we ask is a fair shake 
and a fair roll. : : 

The CuHairMan: What is the wish of the Committee? 


Mr. Coorrr: To what extent does Mr. MacNeil desire the right of cross-examina-_ 
tion? an 
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Mr. MacNew: We did not present any formal memorandum until to-day, as we 
hoped the situation would develop informally, but we must ask certain questions, par- 
ticularly if they have not already been asked by members of the Committee. 


Mr. Cooper: I understand that witnesses are being called by other organizations; 
does he desire to cross-examine such witnesses ? 

Mr. MacNeit: Not unless the situation demands it. All we ask is that those we 
represent may be satisfied that we were afforded every opportunity to see that the in- 
vestigation was thorough. 


Mr. Epwarps: Since Mr. MacNeil has referred several times to Parliamentary 


_ procedure, I would ask whether there is anything in the rules of Parliament which 


would preclude the granting of the request which he makes. 


_ The Cuammnan: I do not know of any, but I understand from members who have 
acted on committees time and time again, covering a period of years, that there has 
been an invariable practice that bodies or others interested in any question that comes 
before a committee such as this have only been allowed the privilege of cross-question- 
ing through counsel regularly engaged and approved by the Committee. The position 
seems briefly this: If the Great War Veterans’ Association, or any other body, desires 
to appoint counsel to represent them before this Committee I feel certain that the 
Committee would grant the privilege without question. I feel certain that Mr. Mac- 
Neil, upon behalf of the Great War Veterans at any rate, has a knowledge of the 
subject that we have to deal with, much wider than the knowledge any counsel they 
could employ would have, and it is a question whether or not the work of the Com- 
mittee would not be facilitated by allowing at least the Great War Veterans’ Associa- 
tion to be represented in that way. If they came here to-day with a request that some 
lawyer should be appointed on their behalf to appear here, with the privilege of cross- 
examination, I suppose there is only one thing we could do, and that would be to 
grant the request. 


. Mr. Epwarps: If that is the only difficulty in the way, there is no difficulty at all. 
What better is a lawyer than anybody else, with all due deference to their wonderful 
ability? If you cannot call a man a counsel unless he has passed his examination 
in law, it is a damned farce. 


Some Memsers: Order, order. 


Mr. Epwarps: I use the word in its full meaning—damned farce. That word may 
be used to give emphasis to what you mean. You say if the War Veterans ask to be 
represented by a lawyer as their counsel that you can grant the request. If the Great 
War Veterans ask to be represented by anybody, whether he is a lawyer or not, I see 
no reason why, if you would grant the request in the case of a lawyer, you should not 


grant it in the case of a farmer or cattle man or poker player or anybody else. 


Mr. McLean: I move that Mr. MacNeil, Secretary of the Great War Veterans’ 
Association, be heard as counsel for the association, and be given permission to put 
questions to the witnesses under your directions and control. I think it is advisable 


* to have the fullest and freest investigation possible, and it is absolutely necessary, it 


seems to me that we should go on with the confidence and support of the representa- 
tives of the different bodies of soldiers here present. JI can see no objection in the 
world to Mr. MacNeil, who is thoroughly acquainted with the facts, who represents 


“an association of 250,000 men, being present before this Committee and assisting the 


Committee, as he will assist them, by bringing before them facts with which they 
should be acquainted. 


Mr. Epwarps: I second the motion. 


: Mr. Artuurs: I have not the slightest objection to Mr. MacNeil occupying the 
Position of counsel for the G.W.V.A., but I fear this difficulty: That other bodies 
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representing other ex-members of the forces will ask for similar treatment, and I do 
not see how you can allow one body, the G.W.V.A., to be represented, as they will be — 
if this motion carries, and exclude from representation any other person who claims 
to represent exactly the same class of men, even though they may be a smaller group. : 

The Cuarman: If the motion is carried it must be on the understanding, it seems 
to me, that if other bodies make a request similar to Mr. MacNeil’s request, we will 
have to hear every one of those applications on its merits, and decide in each case as 
to whether or not representation should be given to them in the same way. ; 

Mr. Twerpie: ‘There are a great many organizations, but there are very few 
organizations representing the returned soldiers in all parts of Canada. It seems to me 
we should hear the representative of a large organization like this. 

The Cuamman: We can deal with the applications on their merits when they 


come before us. 

Mr. Nessirr: J do not think you explained correctly the position special com- 
mittees have taken with reference to representation by counsel. If a special committee 
had a counsel appointed representing the committee the counsel has always been heard, 
but in no case where I have acted on these committees—and J have been on them for 
ten years—has anybody appearing before the Committee been allowed to cross-examine 
witnesses. 

Hon. Mr. Gururt: What about the Bank Act? The same thing happened there. 

Mr. Nespirr: No, the lawyers were allowed to appear before the committee, but 
not allowed to cross-examine the witnesses; they appeared and argued before the com- 
mittee, and the same thing was done before the committee on the Railway Bill. Dif- 
ferent men were allowed to appear before the committee and argue their side of the 
question for the people they represented, but they were not allowed in any case I know 
of to cross-examine the witnesses. The request in this case is very different from any- 
thing that I have seen. They ask to cross-examine the other witnesses. We have not 
any objection, of course—nobody can have any objection to the Great War Veterans 
putting their case before the Committee, but they ask the privilege of*cross-examining 
the witnesses. In other words, they ask to be placed in the position of being the counsel 
for the Committee. In the case of the High Cost of Living Committee counsel was 
employed by the committee to cross-question the witnesses. In many other instances 
I have known that course to be adopted, but never have I known counsel who may be 
representing some certain element that is appearing before the committee being allowed 
to cross-examine the witnesses on the opposite side. So far as my experience is con- 
cerned, this is a new procedure. 

Hon. Mr. GutTurie: Do you remember the Miller Bill? 

Mr. Nessitr: No, I was not here. 


Hon. Mr. Gururm: He brought a lawyer here who examined everybody. I have 
heard Mr. Nesbitt questioning a bank man. 


Mr. Nespirr: Only as his own witness. 
Hon. Mr. Gururim: He examined a Chicago banker, 


Mr. Nessirr: That was in his own interest. We have a demand in a telegram 
from somebody—not a request, but a demand—that they may be made part of the 
Committee. We have a request from somebody in Toronto who pretended in his tele- 
gram to have a Dominion-wide organization, and these people desire to become part and 
parcel of the Committee. If such a thing is going to occur, we may as well throw up 
our hands because we will never get anywhere with this Committee. I did not hear 
Mr. MacNeil explain why he thought he could examine witnesses better than the 
members of the Committee, and what information he thought he could bring out that 
the members of the Committee could bring out. If we are not canals to carry 
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on this investigation, I think we had better dissolve the Committee and let the investi- 


gation be carried on by some one who is capable, but I have yet to sit on a Parliamen- 


tary Committee that was not quite capable of doing the work without counsel, in cases 
even when we had counsel appointed. [I did not understand the Great War Veterans 
had got this Committee appointed. I understand it was appointed to investigate the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


Mr. Morpny: I believe we are switching on the wrong track. My idea is that 
we are a body of representatives of Parliament sitting here to obtain information upon 
which we can form certain conclusions as a committee, upon which a report may be 
based for the betterment and the re-establishment of the returned soldier. Therefore, 
we want information. It seems very simple to me that if all the organized bodies of 
soldiers, who have either ideas or grievances, could appear before this Committee and 
through their spokesman give their views in a concrete and methodical way, that is 
what this Committee wants, and when we talk about cross-examination, I think we 
are going off on more or less of a tangent. JI do not see why there should be any 
great necessity for cross-examination. We are here to receive the well-ordered and 
considered views of those who are most interested, and applying that argument to the 
gentlemen representing the War Veterans, as does Mr. MacNeil, who has been in elose 
touch with things up to date, at least of the grievances, and who must have collaborated 
with his comrades and discussed them and has preconceived notions how to cure 
them, or to better their condition, and a full statement from a gentleman like that 


before this Committee, and a full statement from gentlemen representing other com- 


mittees of soldiers, is going to put this Committee in possession of information» that 
we require to enable us to make a report. 

Mr. Nespitr: They can give us the facts. 

Mr. Morpny: Exactly, but we are getting into a tangle about procedure; I think 
the expression of all these concrete facts put forth by men who are representing their 
comrades is the objective, and I can imagine that the question of cross-examination is 
the last thing we should think of. If we have any other body here than the Great 
War Veterans, I will call it the Gratuity League, just for the sake of example, and there 
happens to be a conflict between their views and those of the Great War Veterans, we 
will have probably an unseemly squabble on the floor of this Committee by the divergent 
interests, whereas my idea is that we should hear them all, go to the bottom of the 
question, hear everything, let everybody have their full say, and then it is for the 


Committee to form a conclusion. 


The Cuamman: I think I appreciate Mr. MacNeil’s position, and I think he agrees 
with everything you have said, Mr. Morphy. But we must remember this as far as 
the various soldiers’ organizations are concerned, they have for weeks and for months 
past been making an exhaustive study of this whole problem and, when the time comes, 
they will be in a position to submit their views and suggestions to the Committee. 

Mr. Nessitt: That is what we want. 


The CuairMan: In the meantime, if I understand the position, Mr. MacNeil 
desires to assist us in bringing out the facts, no more. I can imagine that the number 


of questions he would ask would not be very extensive, and that it would only be with 
a view to help us in laying the foundation for the conclusion that we will eventually 


make. I do not think that anybody could object to that; in fact, I think 
the Committee would be glad to take advantage of that. I am sure that 


the members of the Committee will realize that the problem we are to deal with is 


an exceptionally important one and there may be many facts bearing upon it of which 
we have little or no knowledge, and some person representing the soldiers’ organization 


_ will be of very material assistance to us in getting out these facts. If that is the case 


it seems to me that probably the Committee should not pay very much attention to the 
1—11 
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procedure that has been operated by the usual committees of the House, because 
we all want is results, and I cannot conceive that any very great harm will result 
granting this privilege. If it would appear that the work of the Committee wi 
interfered with to any extent or that it will involve any great loss of time or anything 
of that kind, the Committee always has the matter in its own hands and can at any 
time reverse any decision which it may now arrive at. My own view would be thai 
we might proceed along the lines suggested. We have the motion before the Committee, 
what is the pleasure of the Committee? j le 


Motion carried. 
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(1) Minutes of the Evidence given before the Committee. 
(See List of Witnesses p. 165.) 


(2) Memorandum of Mr. F.G. Robinson, re the activities 
of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, 


(3) Memorandum of Commissioner J. W. Margeson, show- 


ing the number of Pensions in force, July 31, 1919, and yearly 
Liability. 


(4) SEemeht submitted by Mr. S. Maber, showing amounts 
disbursed for Loans, &c., by the Soldier ‘Settlement Board. 


(5) Appendices. (See Index, p. .) 
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LIST OF PERSONS WHO GAVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE COMMITTHRE. 


Anderson, J. D., Vocational Officer, Toronto. 
Anthes, Major L. L., Information and Service Branch, D.S.C.R., Ottawa. 
Archibald, K., Legal Adviser, B.P.C., Ottawa. 
Ashton, Major E. J., Soldiers’ Settlement Board, Ottawa. 
Beausoleil, L. J., Department of Naval Service, Ottawa. 
Bizley, J. W., Vocational Officer, Toronto. 
Blair, F. C., Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa. 
Boville, T. C., Deputy Minister of Finance, Ottawa. 
Black, Dr. W. J., Soldier Settlement Board, Ottawa. 
Bowker, Edgar, Advisory Committee, Great War Veterans’ Association, Calgary. 
Breadner, R. W., Commissioner of Taxation, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
Browne-Wilkinson, E., Army and Navy Veterans’, Winnipeg. 
Brown, Major A. M., Militia and Defence, Ottawa. 
Cauchon, Noulan, Irrigation, small holdings and gardens near cities, Ottawa. 
Cooper, M.P., Col. R. C., Overseas Mechanics, Vancouver. 
Collier, W. E.. Grand Army of Canada, Montreal. 
Conroy, J. V., Great War Veterans’ Association, Toronto. 
Cox, T. O., Militia and Defence, Ottawa. 
Cropley, Christopher, overseas mechanics, Vancouver. 
Davis, Col. E. G.. Director, Medical Service, D.S.C.R., Ottawa. 
Dix, Captain G. M., Agricultural Branch, S.S8.B., Ottawa. 
Downs, F. J., Toronto Carpet Company, Vocational Training, Toronto. 
Drew, Major G. L., Vocational Officer, Ontario, Toronto. 
Hillis, W. G., P. W. Ellis Co., Vocational Training, Toronto. 
Faleoner, Sir Robert: Toronto University, Toronto. 
Flynn, J. Harry, United Veterans’ League, Toronto. 
Fryer, 8S. T. J., Vocational Officer, Toronto. 
Gaudion, J. H., Industrial Surveyor, Montreal. 
Gifford, R. W., Massey-Harris Co., Vocational Training, Toronto. 
Greig, James Irving, Air Service Association, Vancouver. 
Hunter, Col., A. T., President, “ Originals ” Club, Toronto. 
Jackson, Gordon B., Dominion Navy League, Toronto. 
Jasienski, Alex., Grand Army of Canada, Montreal. 
King, Dr. E. E., College of Physicians and Surgeons, Toronto. 
‘ Kirkwood, David, Overseas Mechanics, Vancouver. 
ore Kyle, C., Angus Shops (C.P.R.), Vocational Training, Montreal. 
Ee _ Kennedy, R. S., Vocational Officer, Ottawa. 
ES Loughnan, David, Editor of The Veteran, Ottawa. 
Maber, S., Soldier Settlement Board, Ottawa. 
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MeDonald, C. J., MeDonald’s Garage, Vocational Training, Toronto. 

MacNeil, C. G., Dominion Secretary-treasurer, G.W.V.A., Ottawa. 

Margeson, Col. J. W., Commissioner, B.P.C., Ottawa. 

Marsh, J. F., Grand Army of Canada, Toronto. 

Mills, Capt. G. G., Vocational Office, Quebec, Montreal. 

Moore, Tom. Trades and Labour Congress, "Toronto. 

Morris, P. H., National Executive Secretary, Canadian Patriotic Fund, Ottawa. 

Mowat, H. M., M.P., Housing, etc., Toronto. 

Muldrew, Mrs. Jean, Home Branch, §8.8.B., Ottawa. 

Parkinson, N. F., Director, Vocational Training, D.S.C.R., Ottawa. 

Peart, A. H., Imperial Reservists, Hamilton. 

Pritchard, R. C., 2nd C.M.R., Washington and Ottawa. 

Reid, R. F., Consolidated Optical Co., Vocational Training, Toronto. 

Rishworth, Mrs. Mary, soldier’s wife, Ottawa. 

Robertson, Senator G. D., Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Robinson, F. G., Deputy Minister, D.S.C.R., Ottawa. 

Scharschmidt, Major P. F., Imperial Veterans of British Columbia and G.W.Y.A., 
Vancouver. 

Smith, V. R., Mable Todd Co., Toronto. 

Steele, H. W., Instructor, Motor Mechanics, Montreal. 

Stevenson, T. A., Representing the Trades and Labour Congress in D.S.C.R, 
Toronto. 

Stewart, Bryce M., Director, Employment Service, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Talbot, Capt. C. H., Militia and Defence, Ottawa. 

Tait, Dr. W. D., Advisory Committee of the Great War Veterans’ Assn., Ottawa. 

Turner, A. C., Royal Naval Volunteer Service, Toronto. : 

Turner, Frank, Vocational Student, Ottawa. 

Waistell, G. W., Advisory Committee, G.W.V.A., Calgary. 

Wheeler, Capt. C. J. F., Imperial Veterans in Canada, Winnipeg. 

White, Sir Thomas, M.P., Financial conditions in Canada, Ottawa. 

Wilkinson, E. Browne-, See Browne-Wilkinson, E. 

Wilson, Dr. C. E., Advisory Committee, G.W.V.A., Toronto. 

Wilson, George M., Motor Power Shops, (G.T.R.), Vocational Training, Montreal. 

Young, H., Vocational Officer, Toronto. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Monpay, September 22, 1919. 


Mr. F. G. Rosiyson, Deputy Minister, Department Soldiers Civil Re-Establish- 
ment, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Mr. F. G. Ropinson, Deputy Minister, Department Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 


Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

Q. How long have you been acting as Deputy Minister?—A. I was appointed 
on the Ist of February, 1919. 

Q. Were you in the department previous to that time?—A. Yes, I was director of 
the department, and Acting Deputy Minister from about June, 1918, until I was 
appointed Deputy Minister; and prior to that I was assistant to the Director of the 
Military Hospitals Commission, who later was Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and I continued as his assistant. 

Q. When did you first become attached to the department in any capacity ?—A. 
In July, 1917. 

Q. The Clerk of the Committee wrote you asking you to prepare a statement or 
report covering the activities of your department. Has that report been prepared ?— 
A. Yes, I have it here to present to the Committee, if I may. 

Q. Is it a very lengthy document ?—A. Not very long. I have made it as short as 
possible. My idea was to give to the members of the Committee in the shortest space 
of time possible, a comprehensive idea of what the department is doing so that they 
could then ask me questions on the work, or ask any of the other officials of the depart- 
ment questions out of the knowledge brought out in the statement I make. 

The CuammMan: How would it do to have Mr. Robinson read his statement and 
then proceed with his examination? 

Q. How long would.it take to read it?——A. I should think about half an hour. 

Mr. Nespitt: Why not give us a general resumé of what the department is doing? 

Mr. Morpuy: What is the nature of the statement? : 

Witness: That is about what it is; a general resumé of what the department is 
doing. 

The CHamrman: Probably we would get at the work of the department more 
quickly by allowing Mr. Robinson to read his statement if it has been prepared with 
that end in view. 

Mr. Pardee: It should be printed. It will never be taken in by the members of 
the Committee during half an hour’s reading, or three-quarters of an hour reading, 
for the purposes of cross-examination. 

Mr. Cope: It will be printed on the record. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the duties of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment delegated to it by the Government with respect to ex-members 
of the Forces, fall roughly into the following activities: 


(1) Medical Services, under the Director of Medical Services. 
(2) Personal Service to ex-members of the Forces undergoing treatment. 


{Mr. F. G. Robinson] 
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These Personal Services are under the Chief Inspector. 
(3) Vocational Training, under the Director of Vocational Training. 
(4) Placement of ex-members of the Forces in touch with opportunities for 
employment, under the Director of Information and Service. 


(1.) Mepicat SERVICES. 


Inder P.C. 432 and 435, February 21, 1918, the department was charged with the 
medical treatment of those classes of patients who could not conveniently be treated 
to a finality in military hospitals of the Department of Militia and Defence; reference 
being made particularly to those suffering from tuberculosis, epilepsy, paralysis, or 
other diseases likely to be of long duration or incurable and requiring institutional 
treatment, or on account of their being mentally deficient or insane. The department 
was also charged with the medical care of other ex-members of the Forces who were 
honourably discharged therefrom. 

By subsequent Orders in Council, notably P.C. 387, February 24, 1919, the depart- 
ment was authorized to grant pay and allowances to certain classes of patients, so that 
the specific activities of the Medical Services to-day are as follows :— 

(a) Free medical treatment, including accommodation in hospital if necessary, 
is granted to all ex-members of the Forces in the classes above mentioned who may be 
transferred directly to the department from the military hospitals of the Department 
of Militia and Defence. 

(b) Free medical treatment, with hospital accommodation if necessary, is granted 
to any ex-member of the Forces who during his natural life may have a recurrence of 
illness caused by a disability due to or aggravated by service. 

While undergoing medical treatment by the department, patients in both of these 
classes (a and b) are in receipt of pay and allowances from the department which equal 
their pay of rank when in army. Their dependents, if any, are paid by the depart- 
ment an amount equal to, and in some eases slightly higher than the amount such 
dependents would have received from the Canadian Patriotic Fund should the patient 
have been in military hospital as a soldier. These allowances are fixed by Order in 
Council, and are shown on schedule “A,” which is attached hereto. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And the separation allowance, too? A. The allowances paid by the department 
are entirely separate from any of the other allowances. 

Q. But the dependents get equal to the separation allowance? A. They get an 
amount equal to the man’s pay, plus the Patriotic Fund. 


Mr. ArtHurs: May we ask questions now? 


Witness: I would like to complete my statement and then I would be glad to 
answer any questions, if that meets with the wishes of the Committee. 


The CuamrmMan: Unless the members of the Committee wish it otherwise, I think 
it would be better to allow Mr. Robinson to complete his statement. 


WITNESS: (resumes reading). 
“The schedule shows only the allowances payable to one who held the rank 
of private in the army, as this represents the largest class of ex-members of the 
Forces treated by the department. 


Total number of patients treated for war disabilities from April Ist, 

1919, to Sept. 20th, 1919, allowances being paid to such patients 

under B.C. 387, Hebruary 24th, AGI9. . e 21,962 

Mr. Parper: Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a motion. To me all this is so much 

Greek. I may be very stupid, but I do not see how we can get anything from this 

statement, simply from hearing it read. I do not see why it should not be placed in 
(Mr. F. G. Robinson] : 
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‘the hands of the members of the Committee, and of those who are interested in these 


matters so as to ascertain what their objections are and what amendments they may 
desire to make. By doing so we would save time, and the Committee would not be 
under the necessity of going over the same matter twice. No one can remember all 
these details from the reading of a statement. We should have this placed on the 
record, and then we could go on with our cross-examination of this gentleman and find 
out exactly what his statement means. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Have you in your statement anything in the nature of a summary which would 
give us concrete information? A. J think IJ have, Sir. 
Mr. MorpHy: Then I suggest that we simply take that summary to-night. I quite 
agree with Mr. Pardee. 
Mr. Artuurs: The information he has already given would I think be sufficient 
for us to consider to-night. The question of vocational training is a very important 


one. Mr. Robinson has already given an explanation of the activities of his department 
in that regard. There is also the question of medical treatment. There are a great 
many questions that I would like to ask along that line. 

‘Mr. Tweepr: I second Mr. Pardee’s Motion. 


Mr. Nesgirr: I see no reason why he should not read his report. It will go on 

the record. 
Witness: I have a re-capitulation of the activities of the department as follows: 
“To sum up the activities of the department, the following figures are 


quoted as indicating the average number of men week by week dealt with through 
one branch or another. 


“MEDICAL SERVICES—PER WEEK”. 


I have these items divided into various classifications which I will give you if 
necessary, but the total per week is 13,418. The total number engaged in vocational 
training per week, which I can give you if necessary is 22,078. The total number dealt 
with by the Information and Service Branch, either as to placement in touch with 
opportunities of employment, or with respect to giving them definite information 
bearing on the benefits provided by the Government on behalf of all returned soldiers 
is 21,650. So that the total number of men dealt with personally during the average 
week by the department is 57,146 or an average per year of 2,971,592. 


| By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What does that average mean? We have an army of 500,000 and you are giving 
an average of 2,000,000? A. It means that during each week we have in hospital or we 
have coming to us as out-patients receiving treatment at our clinics, or we have coming 
to us for repairs to their artifical limbs, or we have men undergoing retraining in 
industries or in schools, or we have men given curative training in hospitals, or men 
coming to us seeking placement in touch with opportunities for employment, or seeking 
definite information bearing on Government benefits provided for members of the 
forces, a total number per week of 57,146 on an average. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is the average at the present rate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Your records show since your department was established how many men were 
treated?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will it be possible to give us the average figures for that period?—A. I have 
given that elsewhere in this statement. I do not suppose you want a statement per 
week from the beginning. 
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Q. You strike a figure of 2,000,000. Is it possible that 2,000,000 men could be 
dealt with in half a year. That would be an average of four times 500,000 men: 
A. It is not only the treatment, but that covers all the activities of the department, 
medical treatment, the supply and repair of artificial limbs, the vocational training, 
both our training in industries and training in schools and colleges, the training of — 
both the disabled and the undisabled man who enlisted under the age of eighteen, and — 
the men who have taken curative training in hospitals. 

Q. Your figures will show in all cases but the averages are dangerous?—A. If you 
refer to the chart it will show you exactly how the work has gone along. It is all in 
these charts. It shows the growth of the work week by week. 

Q. You give the pay of the privates. Do you give any figures showing the pay of 
the officers?—A. I did not, because it would complicate the record. I can give you 
that if you want it. 

Q. It is important that we should have it. It is one of the bones of contention 
amongst the soldiers?—A. Might I say that it is only the allowances paid to those 
who are undergoing medical treatment that are based on the army rate of pay. Those 
who are undergoing training receive the fixed amount. It does not matter whethera 
man is an officer or a private, a man undergoing training, no matter what rank he held 
in the army, gets only one rate of pay. : 

Q. A man undergoing medical treatment is paid according to the rank he heldin 
the army ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You give the figures for soldiers, you give the soldier’s separation allowance, ° 
equal to the amount received from the Patriotic Fund?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when they are discharged they come under your department and they 
are practically civilians. Does that pay equal the pay they received while they were 
members of the army?—A. A single man without dependents, who was a private in 
the army, who is living at home and receiving out-patient treatment, gets $57 per 
month. If he is married and no children he gets $97. If he is married and has one 
child $106, and so on. If he is living in one of our hospitals, $24 is deducted from _ 
each of those figures, which is equal to the subsistence which would have been deducted 
in the army practically. e) 

Q. A man who is unmarried and receiving $57 a month, when he was in the army 
would receive $1.10 a day?A. Yes. 

Q. Which would be $33 a month?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. That would leave an allowance of $24 a month for subsistence if he was living _ 
at home. It would be $57 less $332—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think an able-bodied man could live on $6 a week? Would you not 
think his army clothes and army living were of much more value than $24 a month?— 
A. These are the actual pay and allowances we have been authorized to make. 

Q. And men are complaining of these things as grievances, and they say that when 
in the army at $1.10 a day, and their shoes and clothing and board and bedding, they 
were much better off than when they are receiving $57 a month. The point which I 
wish to make is this: If they are supposed to receive the equivalent of their army pay 
while they are undergoing this treatment and living at home, don’t you think it is pos- 
sible they may have some just grounds of complaint when receiving $57 a month?—A. 
The department is authorized to pay an amount to each man equal to his pay in the 
army, plus an amount equal to that which his dependents would have received from the 
Patriotic Fund were he in the army. . 

Q. Take the case of a married man. He receives $97. He has received $33 a 
month, and at the commencement of the war his wife received $20, and subsequently 
$33 a month, $33 and $30 make $63, and then there is the Patriotic Fund which would — 
Tun on an average of $10 a month, which would make $73 a month which they would — 
have received. Taking $73 from $97 leaves the old figure of subsistence at $24 a 
month?—A. If he is living in our hospital he gets exactly the same amount. 4“ 
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o Q. No, no, I want to get this clear, if he is living at home?—A. Yes, he gets $97 
. per month. ‘ 
Liss Q. And that makes the subsistence at home $24 per month?—A. Yes, that is 
7 neht: 
: Q. And that $24 is in lieu of what he received in the army?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now I think it is facts like that which the committee want to get very clearly 
before them: It is just the question whether $24 is sufficient to keep an able-bodied 
man. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your report will set out the allowances and other pay that these men are 
receiving ?—A. The report, as it is drafted now, shows only the allowance paid to the 
private, but it will be very easy to show the allowances paid to all other classes. What 
ranks would you like to have shown? 


is By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. All ranks.—A. Would you expect us to go as high as Generals? 
 Q. Everybody, include all ranks——A. We have never had a general on our strength 
for treatment. 

Q. We want to get every class—A. I mean it would be quite an undertaking to 
get out all these figures; I want to give you all the figures, but it is very seldom that 
we get anybody—in fact I know of no case in which we have had anybody—of higher 

~ yank than colonel on our strength. 

Q. We will assume that you have a Major-general in the hospital receiving treat- 
ment, and we want the full scale of all ranks from private to major-general; give us 
a statement showing what each would receive—A. If that is your wish we will give 
you all the information. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. There is no object in putting in the majors-general if there are none of that 
rank in receipt of the allowance. So far as I am concerned I would like to see all 
the information brought out.—A. We can have all that information prepared. It is 
the desire of the minister and myself to give this Committee every bit of information 
and evidence that is obtainable. 


The CuairMan: Could we have this understanding that, so far as the detailed 

- examination of Mr. Robinson is concerned. it will take place after we have had the 

opportunity of reading his report? But there may be some general questions with 

regard to the general organization of this large department—it has six branches, and 

the officials of those branches might be here so that we could get detailed evidence 

_ regarding many questions pertaining to those different branches. I thought the com- 
mittee might like to ask these general questions to-night. 


4 


‘ By Mr. Nesbitt: 

] Q. Does the report you have submitted show just what pay they have received ?— 
io Beis Ves. 

_ __ Q. That is authorized by the Order in Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have nothing to do with setting those prices?—A. No. 

Q. And it is for us to consider whether they are right or not?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


J Q. Do you swear that the statement in your hand is accurate, that it is correct ?— 
a ‘AS. To the best of my knowledge and belief it is. It has been prepared and submitted 
__ to me by the heads of the different branches: there may be clerical errors in Hiycbut: I 


x ae it was the intention of everybody in the department to show the true condition 
of affairs. 
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Q. And you pledge your oath to it in that way?—A. In that way. I cannot say 
it is absolutely correct, because there may be clerical errors in it, but if there are 
mistakes the true facts will come out and they are mistakes, not of intent, you may be 
sure of that. 

Q. You are prepared to submit it as a sworn statement subject to that qualifica- — 
tion.—A. Subject to that qualification. a 

Q. Where were you born?—A. At St. John, N.B. : 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Regarding vocational training, I understand it is open to any man who hag 
been wounded, or to any man who was under the age of eighteen when he enlisted?— — 
A. The authority that has been granted to the department by Order in Council pro- — 
vides—I will just turn to the provision there— 

Q. Is that practically correct, substantially so, never mind turning to the Order — 
in Council?—A. It is correct; that is substantially a correct outline of it. “ Any man 
who is so disabled by war service that he cannot carry on his pre-war occupation is _ 
entitled to vocational training; any man who enlisted in the army under the age of — 
eighteen years, subject to the provisions of the Order in Council is entitled to a con- — 
tinuation of his training.” Not every wounded man is entitled to re-training unless — 
where he was so disabled that he cannot carry on his pre-war occupation. 

Q. Here is a case: suppose a man has been in receipt of a pension and he has 
been found on further medical examination unfit—he has been in receipt of a pension — 
for six months or any length of time, and his pension is then annulled, and he is not 
eapable of going on with his pre-war occupation, is he eligible for retraining?—A. — 
That is a question, if I might say so, that I would rather have answered by the ~ 
Director of Vocational Training, who deals with matters of detail like that, every day. 

Q. But you are the witness?—A. Quite so, but he is available at any time. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. You cannot answer that question?—A. I cannot answer—at least I can, but — 
I think it is better to have that information brought out by him. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Has any case of that kind come to your notice?—A. It has not been brought 
to my attention. 

Q. You say in your report that medical treatment was available to the man who © 
desires retraining, to whom was application to be made for further medical treat- — 
ment? To you or to the head of the military division?—A. The application should — 
be made to any of our units,—either to the medical directors in any one of the units, a 
or to one of the two hundred and thirteen different medical representatives we have 
throughout the country. ; “4 

Q. The point I want to get at is this: Suppose a soldier puts in application — 
for further medical treatment and puts in his application to the ordinary military 
authority, in our case Military District No. 3, and he receives no answer; he writes — 
again, and still receives no answer. Have you any way of controlling the Militia — 
Department at Toronto or seeing that they do answer an application of that kind?—A. — 
We have no way except by drawing it to the attention of the Deputy Minister, or if — 
necessary, to the attention of the Minister of the Militia Department, if they are not 
co-operating with us; but we have never found that they failed to co-operate with us. 


cee ev eC SERS. SERRE 


An hon. Memper: I have. 


Wirvess: If any such cases-have come to your attention, we would be very glad 
to look into them. ? 


Mr. Arruurs: I agree with you; in any cases that I have had to deal with, I 
have found them that way. But the trouble is this: These men are trained from a 
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» military view-point, and their applications should properly go to the divisions to which 
t they belong. These officers entirely neglect their duty, and the men who do not know 
» any better think they are being neglected by your department. 
The CuamMan: You are speaking of the discharged soldier? 
" Mr. ArtHurs: The discharged soldier, the man who is anxious to get home. 
When a man has been away two or three years, he is naturally very anxious to get 
_ home to his wife and family. When he comes before the Medical Board, he is “ jake,” 
and he is immediately passed along as Al, and discharged. I had a case in my own 
riding of a young man who had been shot through both lungs. He came home, went 
before the Medical Board and was classed Al although he had been shot through the 
lungs less than six months before his discharge. This man sent in an application 
to Military Division No. 2, and it was entirely ignored. I took the matter up with 
the department, and it was-promptly taken in hand. The point is that these cases 
cause dissatisfaction among the men, and naturally so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many units have you?—A. We have thirteen. 
Q. Thirteen?—A. Thirteen units comparable to the Military Districts, practically 
speaking. 
Q. And you have a Medical Director?—-A. In each unit. In addition, I can 
give you the exact number of medical representatives, something over 213, I think. 
I might say that we have realized the difficulty of the ex-member of the Forces under- 
standing what procedure he should follow when he wants to take advantage of the 
benefits that the Government has provided through this department; and with the 
4 view of obviating that, as far as possible, since the armistice was signed, in addition 
~ to all other avenues of publicity that we had made use of previously to inform ex-mem- 
* bers of the Forces as to what they should do to take advantage of the benefits of the 
~ department, we opened an office in London. We had a representative at every concen- 
tration camp and every clearing discharge depot in England; we had a representative 
,| 0n every transport whose duty it was to see that every man who came back to Canada 
‘had one of those returned soldiers’ handbooks, and the men who were on the transports 
tried to talk to groups of the men with the view of informing them further on the sub- 
ject. We advertised in the newspapers and in the publications of the various returned 
\2 soldiers’ organizations the lists of our medical representatives and’ the addresses of our 
_unit offices, and so on. But I can quite appreciate that still a great number of the 
4; men who have come back do not know exactly where they should go when they want 
to take advantage of the iencfte that the Government has provided through this 
‘Department, and any further suggestions that we can have whereby we could obviate 
that difficulty would be very helpful. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What has been the cost of your whole administration to date?—A. I have not 
with me a statement giving the cost of administration to date, but I can give you the 
amount that we have spent during this fiscal year to date. The total amount disbursed 
up to the end of July, 1919, since the commencement of this fiscal year, is $8,711,370.15. 

Q. How much of that goes to the soldier?—A. Of our total expenditures, for the 
Same period, 46-6 per cent goes to ex-members of the Forces directly in cash, or to 
_ their dependents for allowances. 
teh Q. Does that include salaries to the members of your staff, or does it go directly 
sit to the patients?—A. Directly to the patients, in cash, or to their dependents. 

Q. Why do you differentiate between cash and something else?—A. You asked 
_ how much went to the soldiers. 
ie Q. I was not referring to cash. What other benefits does the soldier get in other 
ways than in cash out of that $8,000,000?—A. The medical expenditure is $3,220,606.26. 
Q. Is that part of the $8,000, 0007—A. That is part of the $8,000,000 and that 
resents 37 per cent of the total. 
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By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Part of the 46 per cent?—A. A portion of the 46 is in the 37 per cent in pay — 
and allowances. I think I can answer your question so as to give you the information — 
you desire. The total medical expenditure for this period was $3,220,606.26. That — 
represented 37 per cent of the total expenditure. 


By the Charrman: 


Q. When you say the medical expenditure, does that include the cost of the main- 
tenance of institutions ?—A. The cost of giving treatment in our institutions, and there 
is also included $1,535,135.99 which went in pay and allowances direct to ex-members 
of the Forces and their dependents. 

Q. That is hardly answering my question. You said that so much money was 
expended for medical services?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that amount of money include the cost of maintaining fhe various 
institutions, hospitals and sanatoriums?—A. Yes, it includes those items, hospital and — 
sanatorium, equipment and expenses, including meals, and other expenses. 4 

Q. And rental?—A. Rental, and so on and so forth; medical equipment and care of 
patients. This medical equipment is separate from other equipment; care of patients, 
artificial limbs, the care of cases assigned to hospital and pay and allowances. That 
is the way we have them classified, but we can give you any other classification of the 
expenditures that you want. Then in addition to that $3,220,606.26, which is thirty- 
seven per cent of the total expenditure, there is vocational expenditure for training 
amounting to $3,762,628.53, which is 43-2 per cent of the total expenditure. Then 
there is the expenditure of our information and service branch in connection with plac- 
ing ex-members of the Forces in touch with opportunities for employment of $170,708.92, 
which is two per cent of the total expenditure. Included in those figures that I have ~ 
given you are two items of pay and allowances which go direct in cash to ex-members 
of the Forces or their dependents. The first item is $1,535,135.99, which goes to those 
who are undergoing medical treatment. The second item is $2,526,032.09, which goes — 
to those who are undergoing re-training and to their dependents, and the sum of those — 
two pay and allowance items is 46-6 per cent of our total expenditure. Have I given 
you the information you want? 

Q. You might give it in bulk again. How much is it costing you to spend that 
much money for the benefit of the soldiers?—A. Our administration expenses amount — 
to $893,160.52, or 10-2 per cent of the total. P 

Q. For one year?—A. That is for the period from the first of April, 1919, to dist 
July, 1919. a 

Q. Have you done anything to Jessen the expenses ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or are they growing, or what do you know about that?—A. Our organization 7 
is drawn up with a view to carrying on our work efficiently at the minimum expense, 
and for that purpose we have heads of branches who have specific responsibilities a 
placed on them. They have to submit statements. Those statements are examined by 
me and are from time to time presented to the minister. Careful watch is kept at 
all times on the ratio of expense to work done. I might say in that respect that the — 
cost of training per month per man in Canada has averaged over the last year $19.42 
per month, per man. That is the cost of training, exclusive of pay and allowances. 


et a eee 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is not the cost of administration; that is the total cost of training! : 
A. Yes. 

Q. Including administration?—A. Yes, as far as the training is concerned. 

Q. How inuch a month?—A. $19.42. We have made efforts to get figures from 
all the Allied countries covering the re-training of the disabled, but we have not beet” 
able to do it, because the figures are not available. They lees not got any figures, 
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but as a basis of comparison figures have been taken from a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior of the United States Govern- 
ment. These figures indicate the average cost of technical training per trainee per 

- month in some of the best organized technical schools in the United States is about 
$32.16 per month. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. For the same service?—A. Yes. 
Q. What about maintenance? Have you got it down to the lowest ebb? 


Big By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Regarding the pay of the men, is it a fact that a man drawing a pension with 
an arm or leg off, while he is undergoing the vocational training loses his pension ?— 
A. While a pensioner is undergoing re-training his pension is stopped. 

u Q. Why?—A. Because those are the provisions of the Order in Council under 
which we operate. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. I suppose the comparison between what pay he gets and his pension depends 
upon the category of the injury?—A. He gets from the department an amount per 
month that is fixed by Order in Council. 

Q. No matter what his injury is?—A. Yes. While he is undergoing training his 
pension is stopped. As soon as he completes training the payment of pension resumes, 
You asked me about maintenance a moment ago. My memorandum here reads as 
follows: 

‘Under a General Organizing Dietitian, there is in each hospital and sana- 
torium partially or completely under the control of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establisment, a dietitian whose duty it is to supervise all matters in connection 
with the preparation and serving of meals and special diets prescribed for patients 
\" by physicians. 

bs This organization has resulted in an enormous saving in food-costs, and has at 
i’ the same time insured the provision of the most nutritious meals possible, served 
attractively at minimum cost. 

Charts F-1 and F-2, which are submitted herewith, give comparative figures as 
to cost of meals in general treatment hospitals and sanatoria respectively. for the 
_ years 1917-18-19, and for the period already elapsed in the fiscal year of 1919-20. 

The average cost of meals per patient per day: 


(3 meals) General Treat- Tuberculosis 
ment Hospitals. Sanatoria. 
I IMTADIG SS: SEOs ee ee .42 cents .70% cents. 
(US G3) a oa muha coke +bT-349) 7S 69-349 “* 
¢ 1919-1920 to August. 31, 1919. ene ce iG «59 s 69-749 “ 
The average cost of meals for the month of August 1919, was: 
General Treatment Hospitals, per day (3 meals)... .. 61-349 cents per patient. 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria, per day (3 meals).......... 70-819 cents per patient. 


_Q. Have you had any trouble in Toronto; dissatisfaction by the patients in the 
institution complaining of the poor meals?—A. No. 

Q. Never heard of it?—A. No. JI would not say there were no complaints. 

Q. I understood. there were complaints?—A. Not in our hospitals. We have only 
,, two hospitals in Toronto and we took over one of those hospitals only three months 
_ ago, and the other one abo&it a month ago. 

Q. Going back to the pay of men. TI think if I get the figures correctly, United 
States pays the soldier in training about $30 and you were paying $19?—A. No, you 
misunderstood the figures. The cost of training a man per month in Canada was $19 
d some odd cents, whereas in the United States it was $32 and some odd cents. 
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Q. Have you got your system down to the lowest point, so as to Save expense so 
far as you can?—A. Yes, and comparison with the work in other countries would 
indicate that my assumption is made on a sound basis. 

Q. What supervision have you to prevent waste?—A. As far as meals are con- 


cerned ? ~ 
Q. I mean every way—A. If you refer to the chart you will see. I think the 


chart will be satisfactory. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Can you furnish figures as to the number of men on your staff who are_ 
returned officers?—A. You will find that in Chart No. S-1. 

Q. That is how many men on your staff are not returned officers or men; that is 
what I want to get—A. On July 31, 1919, we had in our department a total male staff 
of 3,575; of those 2,363 had seen service in France, 320 in England, 211 in Canada, 
93 were rejected for service, or were exempted, 354 were over age or under age, and 
202 were civilians, presumably not in those classifications. 

Q. Take your own case, as Deputy Minister, why did you not go over overseas’— 
A. The facts are these: Early in 1915, when I was in Alberta as manager for that - 
province for the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, I took a course and qualified 
for a commission in the infantry; when I came up for medical examination I was 
turned down as being medically unfit. I offered my services to the Military District 
officials there, and that stood. Later on I was transferred to Winnipeg by my company, 
and when I was in Winnipeg I thought I would have another try at going overseas, 
and presented myself for medical examination, and I was again turned down flat. 
Being desirous of taking up some work directly connected with the war, I told my 
superiors in the company that I was going East with a view to getting some war work, 
and I did so. In May, 1917, immediately after I was turned down the second time in 
Winnipeg, I was appointed assistant secretary to the British Cheese Commission, 
which was at that time buying all the exportable Canadian cheese and sending it over 
for consumption by the Allied armies. While I was in that position Mr. 8. A. Arm-) 
strong, who was director of the Military Hospitals Commission, came to me and asked 
me to come to his Department as his confidential assistant and I did so. When Mr. , 
Armstrong left the Department and became the vice-president and general manager of 
the Underfeed Stoker Company of America, I carried on as Acting Deputy Minister, 
he in the meantime having become Deputy Minister of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, and I was appointed director of the Department. My Minister 
and myself had discussed the matter at various times, and I had urged him to get a 4 
returned soldier to take over my duties, and I am informed by him that, at that time, L 
he cabled Sir Robert Borden and suggested various officers, then overseas, who might 
be suitable for the position, requesting the Prime Minister to secure their services ifn a 
possible, and failing that to find somebody else whom he could recommend. The reply 
that my Minister got from the Prime Minister, I understand, was that all the officers 
mentioned and all other officers capable of carrying on the work were so badly needed 
at the front then that they could not be sent. It must be remembered that up to that 
time practically no men had been returned to Canada from overseas except those that 
had been invalided, and they were not capable of taking on any arduous duties. Does 
that answer your question? 

Q. Yes—A. If you would like to be assured of the facts with regard to my medical 
examination I would be very glad to show you the papers I received when I was 
examined in Winnipeg. 


« 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Was not Colonel Healey at one time acting as Deputy Minister?—A. Colonel 
Healey was an ex-member of the Canadian Expeditionary Force and was appointed — 
Deputy Minister in November, 1918. He continued as Deputy Minister until the end — 

[Mr. F. G. Robinson] “3 
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- of January, 1919, when his health broke down and the minister asked me then to carry 
_ on the work, because, as he then said, our whole organization was built-up on experience, 
and there was absolutely no precedent for the work we were doing and that as I had 
been in touch with the work ever since it had assumed any large proportions, it was 

, my duty to stay until it was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 


_ By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Do you think it is possible to have a statement prepared as to the amount 
which you have been saved, or which has been saved to the department through the loss 
of pensions while undergoing retraining ?—A. That will be a question that can be more 
properly answered by the Pension Commissioners, because they know the amount paid 
to every man. I think we could, acting in conjunction with them, enable such a state- 
ment to be prepared. 


a 


_ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Rowell, when speaking in the House the other day, made some comparisons 
between the work carried on here in Canada and the work done in other countries. 
Is it possible for you to furnish us with a statement along those lines?—A. The depart- 
ment has recently sent over to England two representatives, one who was assigned to 
the department by the Trades and Labour Council, who is acting on behalf of organized 
labour in connection with the retraining of men on our strength, and the other was 
~ Mr. W. E. Segsworth, late director of Vocational Training in our department. These 
gentlemen brought back information which I can have tabled and put in the hands 
of the Qommittee to-morrow, 

Q. Can you have the information in condensed form as to what has been done in 
other belligerent countries in this respect, and give every member a copy to-morrow? 


—A. Yes, I can do so. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Robinson’s further examination will be postponed until he is 
notified. 


rl 


at By Mr. Morphy: 
oa Q. Might not Mr. Robinson give us the total expenditure to date in his depart- 
+ ment?—A. I do not happen to have that statement here with me, but I can give it to 
you. Would you like me to write to the Secretary. 

Q. Yes, and you might also give us the further statement of what it will cost to 
carry on the department.—A. It is in the report which is before you. 


By Mr. Copp: 
i! - Q. You spoke of assistance to boys under sixteen years of age, is that subject 
* given fully in your report?—A. Yes. 
) —s-«‘ The Cuamman: There is another phase of the matter which the Committee might 
/ decide to-night. This is a pretty large department, it has many ramifications, with 
* six, seven or eight branches, and there are heads of all these branches. I think it 
/ _ will be well for Mr. Robinson to have the heads of these branches here. I think it 


$ would save time to have them present to assist him in giving the information that 
‘we want instead of calling them separately. 
; _ Wityess: May I say a word to the Committee? 


The Cuamman: Yes. 


Wirness: My suggestion is, if I may make it, knowing the work intimately, that 

you can get more detail and more correct information covering the operations of each 

particular branch from the head of each branch than you can get from me; for it 

1s obviously impossible for me, with the volume of work we are doing, to go into all 

he details of the various branches, that is, the daily routine details. If I did so, I 

ould not be able to control the essential matters such as the expense, increases in 
ae [Mr. F. G. Robinson] 
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staff, and so on and so forth, which the executive of a department is required to do, 
and which he should do if he properly discharges his duties. If after reading this 
report, which I have prepared, you require further information bearing on the medical 
services, I would suggest that the Director of Medical Services be called. If it isa 
question of Personal Services, I would suggest that the Chief Inspector be called or, 
if it is a question of vocational training, that the Director of Vocational Training 
be called, or the heads of any of the other branches you may want to hear. They are 
all listed in this memorandum. 
Mr. Nessirr: I would suggest that we have these gentlemen here. 


The CuarMan: Yes, I think we might have that understanding. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 23rd. 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, CONSIDERING BILL “10” CONCERNING THE DEPART. 
MENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT, BY F. G. ROBINSON, 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF THAT DEPARTMENT, ON SEPTEMBER 22, 
1919. 


The duties of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment delegated to 
it by the Government with respect to ex-members of the Forces, fall roughly in the 
following activities :— 


(1) Medical Services, under the Director of Medical Services: 

(2) Personal Service to ex-members of the Forces undergoing treatment. 
These Personal Services are under the Chief Inspector. 

(3) Vocational Training, under the Director of Vocational Training. 


(4) Placement of ex-members of the Forces in touch with opportunities 
for employment, under the Director of Information and Service. 


(1) Mepicat Services. 


Under P.C. 432, and 433, February 21, 1918, the department was charged with 
the medical treatment of those classes of patients who could not conveniently be treated 
to a finality in military hospitals of the Department of Militia and Defence; reference 
being made particularly to those suffering from Tuberculosis, Epilepsy, Paralysis, or 
other diseases likely to be of long duration or incurable and requiring institutional 
treatment, or on account of their being mentally deficient or insane. The department 
was also charged with the medical care of other ex-members of the Forces who weré 
honourably discharged therefrom. 

By subsequent Orders in Council, notably P.C. 387, February 24, 1919, the depart- 
ment was authorized to grant pay and allowances to certain classes of patients, so that 
the specific activities of the medical services to-day are as follows :— : 

(a) Free medical treatment including accommodation in hospital if necessary, is 
granted to all ex-members of the Forces in the classes above mentioned who may be 
transferred directly to the department from the military hospitals of the Department 
of Militia and Defence. 
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(b) Free medical treatment with hospital accommodation if necessary, is granted 
to any ex-member of the Forces who during his natural life may have a recurrence of 
jlIness caused by a disability due to or aggravated by service. 

While undergoing medical treatment by the department, patients in both of these 
classes (a and 0), are in receipt of pay and allowances from the department which 
equal their pay of rank when in the army. Their dependents, if any, are paid by the 
department an amount equal to, and in some eases slightly higher than the 
amount such dependents would have received from the Canadian Patriotic Fund, 
should the patient have been in a military hospital as a soldier. Those allowances 
are tixed by Order in Council, and are shown on schedule “A” which is 
attached hereto. The schedule shows only the allowances payable to one who held the 
rank of private in the army, as this represents the largest class of ex-members of the 
Forces treated by the department. 


Total number of patients treated during the week ending 
September 20, 1919, who were in receipt of pay and 


MUlGIHONGCESH Prey Ose ae, Meet eh we a2 0 eh ea ee 6,881 

(1) General treatment, due to war disabilities.. .. .. .. 3,794 

(2) INSANE Se We. Oho) n6 be) On oir Ot cioio ee cea cae enan ee T71 

(BS) Gepberorhowiss or oo oe Bede 88 G8 b 5a i Ceci ee es Cerca 1,8'610 

(aio Tiavewianaile. 56 ag bic) Sapo 6 = ahold oto. One rence eee 99 

(5) Medical treatment of Vocational students 2°9 per cent 
GiapnoOSeetalcimesermalmin re ee KS iS A Ci ik ws 357 

é Total number of patients treated during the week ending September 

20, 1919, who were not in receipt of pay and allowances. 

(6) General treatment for illness not due to war disabilities.. .. 648 

(7) Number of free medical or surgical treatments given during the : 
week ending September 20, 1919, in out-patient clinics.. .. .. 6, 22:6 


Total given medical services during week ending September 20, 1919. 13,755 
(c) Free medical treatment and hospital aecommodation if necessary, is granted 
to any ex-member of the Forces who may fall ill within one year after his discharge 
from the army, from any cause other than a disability due to or aggravated by ser- 
vice. This class of patients and their dependents do not receive pay and allowances 
while undergoing treatment. 


Total number of patient€é given free hospital treatment for dis- 
abilities not due to or aggravated by war service, and without 
pay and allowances per PIC. 3817, February 214, 1919, from 
Wireh ale holot tosSeptember 20, 19090. . 2 ee sae cr 3, 2180 


(d) The medical care of men undergoing vocational training. 


If a trainee falls sick during his period of training, he is temporarily transferred 
from training strength to medical strength. He receives free medical treatment 
including hospital accommodation, and he and his dependents receive pay and allow- 
ances during period of treatment. THis training course is automatically extended for 
a period equal to that of his illness or longer if the illness has left him in a condition 
rendering special extension necessary and desirable. 


~ (e) The surgical application of artificial limbs, orthopedic and surgical appli- 
ances, including such items as:—Surgical splints, spinal supports, trusses, elastic 
bandages, glass eyes, mechanical aids to hearing, spectacles, special orthopedic boots, 
KOS 
All artificial limbs and many of the orthopedic and surgical appliances issued 
free to ex-members of the Forces requiring them on account of war disabilities, are 
manufactured in the department’s own factory at Toronto. 
Free issues of artificial limbs, and appliances up to August 31, 1919 :— 


SIMU CHAN WES 5 oe SAR a 2,719 
DRE LG@EE cc 25 oc (66 corde Coin ot 5 BeepiOa ea neni neice mee mere 798 
New sockets for artificial legs due to shrinkage of stump.. .. .. 1,226 
JASMINE GIDL GUSTS CG SS es Ri Ge GOL AO ele Sn alee ape ener 1,332 
SEEeIMmOrEnOp-etiC TDOOES!“(MaAITS) .cF cs. cs. er cf ee et ke cw ee es 4,149 
Minor Orthopedic and surgical appliances including spectacles, eye- 


Placsesselastichbandares, sureical (splints; jete.. %.. 2... v2) 20,731 
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Total number of amputation and Orthopedic cases that have been 
given service as to the furnishing and adjustment only of appli- 
ances by the Othopedic and Surgical Appliances Branch of 


the department. since its) inception. 24° 4.) 2) = re ee 26,805 
Average cost of Government made artificial legs including cost 

of material, labour and over-head expenses.. .. .. .. -- -- -- 9 62.24 ea, 
Average cost of artificial legs privately manufactured as per quota- 

tions to the department from (manufacturers: ) 2 \ 2+. 4. ee On OGmear 
Average cost of artificial arms, Government made... .... .. : 41.62 ea. 
Average cost of privately manufactured artificial arms.. .. .. .. 100.00 upwards, 


Specialized treatment according to the best methods known to science are pro- 
vided for the various classes of patients undergoing treatment. 


At the present time the hospital accommodation provided by the department is 
as follows :— 


1610 beds in 17 general treatment hospitals entirely under the control of the depart- 
ment operated by its own staff, located as per schedule “B” 
attached hereto. 

604 beds in 15 general treatment hospitals operated by civic or other authorities in 
which the department has made definite arrangements for the 
use of beds, located as per schedule “C’’ herewith. 

1,127 beds in 12 Tuberculosis Sanatoria operated and controlled by, the department by 
its own staff, located as per schedule “D” herewith. 

1,337 beds in 14 Tuberculosis Sanatoria located as per schedule “EH” herewith, operated 
by civic or other authorities in which the department has made 
definite arrangements for the use of beds. 

163 beds in 1 Hospital for the treatment of mental diseases under the control of the 
department by its own staff, located as per schedule ‘“”’ herewith. 

588 beds in 24 Hospitals for the treatment of mental diseases located as per schedule 
“G” herewith, operated by Provincial or other authorities. in 
which the department has made definite arrangements for the use 
of beds. 


Total. 5,429 beds in 83 hospitals. ? 

The policy of the department covering the provision of hospital accommodation 
was to obviate capital expenditure in this direction to the greatest extent consistent 
with the provision of necessary facilities. 

At the commencement of the work, arrangements were made for the use of certain 
numbers of beds in general treatment hospitals operated by civic or other authorities. 
Where such accommodation was not sufficient, arrangements were made for the building 


of extensions to such existing hospitals, the cost of such extensions being usually shared 


equally by the hospital authorities and the department on the understanding that the 
accommodation would be used by the department so long as required and would then 
revert to the hospital authorities to the benefit of the community. 

Where such arrangements could not be made, premises were rented and adapted 
to meet the needs of the department. 4 

It was considered inadvisable to establish a chain of general treatment hospitals 
for this department which would duplicate those military hospitals established by the 
Department of Militia and Defence, as it was a foregone conclusion that when the 
war was over, such military hospitals would be available for the use of the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and would provide all accommodation necessary. 

Wherever there is accommodation available in military hospitals and the plan is 
feasible, ex-soldier patients on the strength of this department may receive treatment. 
In towns and cities where there are no military hospitals or where no arrangements 
for a definite number of beds has been made, or when the patient is too ill to be moved, 
he is treated in a civic hospital néar his home by special arrangements made to meet 
each case under a general understanding that has been reached with practically every 
civilian hospital in Canada. This arrangement is a medical advantage to the patient 
as well as economical to the country as a whole. It obviates the necessity of furnishing 
transportation for long distances, and at the same time shortens the period during 
which the patient is away from his work. Exception is made in connection with 


pe eee ene eae 


Pa a er kon Pees 
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orthopedic and neurological cases. There are certain definite medical centres where 
the best physicians and surgeons who are specialists in treatment of these cases are 
available. In general, these patients are transferred to such centres. 

It was found that the sanatorium atcommodation for the treatment of those 
suffering from tuberculosis was inadequate to meet even the needs of the civilian 
population. Active steps were therefore taken to arrange for the extension of existing 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria. The expense in this connection has been shared equally by 
the sanatorium authorities and the department. This policy has resulted in the 
addition of 1,722 beds to the tuberculosis sanatorium accommodation that existed 
prior to the war. So long as the department needs this accommodation, it is at its 
disposal, and will then revert to the authorities operating the sanatoria, to the general 
benefit of the community. 

Under a general organizing dietitian, there is in each hospital and sanatorium 
partially or completely under the control of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Kstablishment, a dietitian whose duty it is to supervise all matters in connection with 
the preparation and serving of meals and special diets prescribed for patients by 
physicians. 

This organization has resulted in an enormous saving in food-costs, and has at the 
same time insured the provision of the most nutritious meals possible, served attract- 
ively at minimum cost. 

Charts F-1 and F-2, which are submitted herewith, give comparative figures as 
to cost of meals in general-treatment hospitals and sanatoria, respectively, for the years 
1917-18-19, and for the period already elapsed in the fiscal year of 1919-20. 

The average costs of meals per patient per day (3 meals). 


General Treat- Tuberculosis 
ment Hospitals. Sanatoria. 


\ cts. ets. 
LGU UDI 5 eos SS ee hee UN Oe ales ee one ee 42 -70 1-2 
TILER STING) eS CSR ae ee eS eee -51 3-10 .69 3-10 
SO AO aece, 3 eta era) we a ef se) w cccels .59 .69 7-10 


to August 31, 1919. 
The average cost of meals for the month of August, 1919, was :— 


ets. 
General Treatment Hospitals, per patient per day, (3 meals.. .. .. 613-10 
“uberculosis Sanatoria, per patient per day, (3 meals)... .. .. .. .. 708-10 


In addition to this hospital and sanatorium accommodation, out-patient clinics 
have been established in certain large centres where free out-patient treatment 
is given to those ex-members of the Forces who are well enough to carry on work but 
still require medical treatment in a minor degree. 


Total number of free out-patient treatments given in clinics from 
Neveeetolotasenptemper 20; L919 6... ss wc ws ww ws fe | 95,352 
Out-patients clinics operated by this department. . 6 So UG) 

These clinics are located as follows: Fredericton, St. t a N. B., Halifax, Que- 
bee city, Montreal, Kingston, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Tieringe Guelph, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria. 

Patients suffering from disabilities due to or aggravated by war service receive 
treatment at these out-patient clinics, and allowances per schedule “A” attached 
hereto, should they suffer financial loss by the necessity of receiving treatment at these 
out-patient clinics. To provide medical or surgical treatment at or near their homes 
to ex-members of the Forces, the department has appointed 232 medical represent- 
atives in cities, towns, and villages throughout Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

These medical representatives give emergent treatment to ex-members of the Forces 
_ under the provisions of Orders in Council governing medical treatment by the depart- 

ment, and communicate details immediately to the nearest unit medical director of the 
department, 
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Medical representatives receive no salaries, but are paid only for ‘services rendered | 
as per scale of fees based on the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the province of 
Ontario. 

This arrangement is at once economical of public funds and of special advantage 
to ex-members of the Forces who may fall ill unexpectedly in centres where there is 
no clinic or hospital of the department. 

So that those requiring renewals of or repairs to artificial limbs, orthopedic and 
surgical appliances which have been issued to them free by the department, may be 
given service without travelling long distances with consequent interruption of work 
and wages. Thirteen orthopsdic fitting depots have been established at the following 
centres throughout Canada. Halifax, Fredericton, Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria. 

Such equipment and personnel is located at these branch fitting depots that in 
most cases except exceedingly difficult ones, ex-members of the Forces may not only 
have the artificial limbs and appliances that have been issued to them readjusted or 
repaired, but, if necessary, replaced entirely. 

On the recommendation of district medical directors, those requiring service from 
these branch fitting depots, are transported from their homes to the fitting depots at 
Government expense and are in receipt of allowances to cover hotel expenses, and 
receive pay while absent from home as per attached schedule “A.” 

In connection with artificial limbs there is ample evidence that those furnished 
by the Canadian Government are equal to and in most cases superior to those offered 
by private manufacturers. 

Difficulty has been experienced in Canada as in all other countries in finding a 
satisfactory substitute for the natural arm and hand. The department has had the 
benefit of the advice of the best specialists in this connection including Signor Putti 
of Italy, Dr. André Tréves, and Dr. Maurice Bourillon, both from France, also the 
orthopedic consultants of the Canadian Army Medical Corps and the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

Continuous research is being carried on in respect to this exceedingly difficult 
roblem, and samples of all artificial arms, legs and other appliances produced in the 
United States and other countries, are procured with a view to profiting from anything 
that may be developed elsewhere, in the definite effort that is being made to provide to — 
ex-members of the Canadian Forces an artificial arm that will be of practical utility. 

In closing this brief outline of the medical activities of the department, I would 
respectfully direct attention to the following figures :— : 


Per Week. 

Average total number of patients treated per week, including out- 

patient clinic treatments from April 1, 1919, to September 20, 

TGA a Cee a oie tee Cte. Bae aes 11,474 

Made up as follows :— 
Per Week. 

(1) General treatment with pay and allowamces.. .... .. 4,646 
(2) General treatment without pay and allowances... .. .. 164 
(3): Imsamen to Ys). hig Merce fe ee eee eee 714 
(4) “Tuberculous. 375 0 er ee ee ee 1,763 
(a) Ineurable ct 5 5558 Fe en, ee) eee mamta GPT ete 85 
(6):-/Outzpatient ;treatmients:):.72.4 te Seis eee eral 4,102 


(2) Persona SERVICE TO THOSE UNDERGOING MepicaL TREATMENT. 


This work consists of :— 


(a) Keeping of records and documentation. 

(6) Administration of pay and allowances for patients and their dependents. 

(c) Care of insane outside of medical attention. 

(d) Chaplain services. 

(e) Furnishing of clothing to ex-members of the Forces on the strength of the 
department for treatment or training on a re-payment basis. 

(f) Discipline of patients in hospitals and sanatoria. 
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(g) Control of transportation issued to ex-members of the Forces on the strength 
of the department. 

(h) Operation of canteens. 

(i) Arrangements in connection with funerals of all deceased patients and all matters 
pertaining to same, including the notifying of the next of kin and disposition 
of the effects of deceased patients. 

In connection with the issue of clothing to ex-members of the Forces on the 
strength of the department for treatment and training, it is pointed out that when 
a man is discharged from the army he is granted an allowance of $35 by the Militia 
Department for the purchase of civilian clothing. In order that this sum and any 
pay and allowances patients may receive from the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment while undergoing treatment or training, may go as far as possible in 
this connection, the department purchases large quantities of clothing at wholesale 
prices and sells it to ex-members of the Forces at actual cost. 

In making these, and other purchases, advantage is taken of cash discount terms 
from vendors. The total amount saved by taking cash discounts in settlement of pur- 
chases for the fiscal year 1918-19 was $8,751.34. 

For $35 the following outfits are furnished :— 


Summer: 1 suit of clothes, 2 suits of underwear, 3 pairs of socks, 2 shirts, 
3 collars, 1 neck-tie, 1 pair of boots, 1 cap. 
Winter: 1 suit of clothes, 1 heavy ulster, 1 cap. 


Members of the Forces on discharge from the Forces are permitted to retain boots, 
socks, underwear, and shirts issued to them while on service. They therefore have 
these on transfer to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, and in view 
of the cost of heavy winter ulsters which are a winter issue if desired, the other items 
are not included in the outfit furnished for $35. 

“If the regular outfits, as above listed, are not desired by ex-members of the Forces, 
they may select any items and pay for them at the department’s actual cost as fol- 
lows :— 


$ ets. $ cts. 
EES are pestle, Motos 16 50 ea. DIWiCQECESE eo ae ae 3 00 ea. 
OVELCO MISE ays els 18 00 ea. Underwear, (Winter) . 2 50 suit. 
COpSHE pi coe ee te 0 55 ea. SHES ein ee ee ee 1 65 ea. 
Boots. . By PR) sone Collarsiiia: Sess Sh Ss 0 15 ea. 
Socks. . eA tact 0 50 pr. INGCK- hess Soe ee 0 20 ea. 
Underwear, (Summer) . 2 one Suite 


Total clothing issues from June 1, 1918, to August 31, 1919— 


SUH EG ese PAHs 
OA Sra nS cg pore awa hada cita) cho ~ Sc gup a boca bmeeue, cs 1,264 
TROOUS ec oa} Uae io Sars RS I eR tn enh oy cH 1,689 
SOG LS emt a ee a Ee rs: Sin) ILRl 
PACES eS UMMC este At oS) RE EO a rst 3,095 
Orel eS ra eS eS URNA © erases gcc cey sore eee). Pasty cid dae oP. Seer iie poate, aida bs 3,067 
IDWRaWPSIESL,. Santee Ge a eg a oe re oy ot 1,189 
inGeEs hints MWS MER ee es eh ee co a YO ee 1,141 
EIR Seema etme yer Contsser mn ECE hye SURE a He Gil a 2,059 
COMA Se Co eet seis GS Ae hPa eis ee eee 1,857 
INGGRTES.. 6 SG Ne wo ae a BI ny So le mee era 1,612.4 
(CONGRESS Seti SiG SUSI SER a a nea ea a 1,036 
SHGBUOEE: & hs BGG 1S EHR oral SO SR See NG Bere age pee ae eee Ns 60 


(8) VocationaL Trarmninc. 


Under authority granted by P.C. 432, February 21, 1918, and subsequent Orders 
in Council, notably P.C. 814, April 16, 1919, P.C. 1846, September 10, 1919, and P.C. 
387, February 24, 1919, the department has been empowered to pay allowances as per 
attached schedule “ M” to those ex-members of the Forces who are taking training, 
and their dependents as follows :— 
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(a) To any former member of the Forces suffering from a disability due 
to war service such as prevents him from returning to his pre-war occupatio 
(b) To such ex-members of the Forces as enlisted under the military age 
of eighteen, and who on account of war service suffered a severe interruption 
to their training. 


In addition to these specific classes of ex-members of the Forces who receive train- 
ing with pay and allowances, the Vocational Branch of the department carries on ward 
occupational work and curative training in the hospitals of both the Department 
of Militia and Defence and the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, under 
the direction of the physicians and surgeons in charge of these hospitals. 

For the period ending September 20, 1919, the following figures indicate the scope 
of this occupational and re-training work :— 


(a) (b) 
Disabled. Enlisted under 18. Total. 
@ourses commienced:..... ...... haa se aes 19,561 oo. oe os ia 2002s See ee eee 
Courses completed =: 3) (7-5... heya Hew n ape 6433 See 126,512 Ge ee 6,445 
GWourses*extended i). oS cae ee i nae B6G09. ackk tetera se Die alee ae cen 3,611 
Coursesichancedas 2 ena. a: Le reese DNG2 ee eee e Shree eee 2,248 


The number of those who have commenced training courses has increased very 
rapidly in recent months, which accounts for the ratio between completed courses or 
graduates, and those who have commenced training. 


RECAPITULATION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 


Total COUTSES COMMICN CECE fier ee.) cee ote) ee eee 219 bie 
Those taking curative training in ward-occupations or 

curative workshops, approximately’: . <2)\25.  .2)2.8.. 32,000 
Grand total of those who have received training benefits 

from commencement of work to September 20, 1919.. .. .. .. 538,953 
Amount of allowances paid to those undergoing re-training, and 

to their dependents, jorior ito; Avril ay et 9aiie eee ee ee 7,165.14 
Amount paid similarly for the fiscal year 1917-18 .. .. :. .. -.$ 34487171 
Amount paid similarly for the fiseal year 1918-19) <4 3. ee omenOD) 
Amount paid similarly from April 1, 1919, to July 31, 1919.. ..$2,526,032.09 
Total amount paid’ in this respect to July 31, 1919.° 22 J2:.. ~.$5,103°940:94 
Amount of allowances paid to those undergoing re-training, and 

to their dependents, for the month ending July 31, 1919.. ..$ 940,725.19 


In connection with the re-training of those so disabled by war service that they 
cannot carry on their pre-war occupations, attention is directed to the policy inaugu- 
rated in July, 1917, which provided for the placement of those undergoing training 
in various industries to complete training under actual working conditions, after 
being given such preliminary instruction as was necessary in the classes and shops 
operated by the department. 

The preliminary instruction given in the schools and shops operated by the depart- 
ment is of an intensive character, specialized with respect to the mental and physical 
abilities of the trainee, the knowledge he possesses by virtue of his pre-war occupation, 
and the nature of the particular industry in which he is to complete his training 
under actual working conditions. . 

The average age of those with war disabilities undergoing training is 29-6 or 
approximately thirty years. _ 

Obviously the methods adapted to training juveniles in technical pursuits could 
not be successfully applied to men of mature years, who are in most cases already 
possessed of considerable knowledge and skill. Further, the main aim of by far the _ 
largest percentage of those undergoing industrial re-training is to become self-support- 
ing and independent of Government aid as quickly as possible. 

The training scheme of the department is therefore designed to this end. Such 
knowledge and skill as trainees may have from pre-war experience are turned to good 
account by the specialized intensive methods used. 


z 
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This method makes possible the re-training of men in an average period of eight 
months so that they may be permanently successful in holding their own in the open 
market of endeavour and once more become producing elements in the national life 
of Canada. 

That the method is successful beyond question is evidenced by the following 
percentage figures resulting from a recent survey of those re-trained. 

The following percentage figures give the results as to those who have been 
retrained in an occupation allied to their pre-war occupation because they were unable 
to follow the latter on account of disabilities due to service :— 


per cent. 

LL NOIO HG! AS Teele A eee Gt 6 5 a ee 67.94 
Ea Ee CmmOuMeTaWASe ee ety ae 22826 

Total percentage who have taken their places as civilian 
WAS CHa CMAN ee Tae Gate oe ore ey ene er gee 910.20 

RM em te ee ek eu eee ne G6 728} 
IDDOEASEG! 5 GS a OR ae AR Ree ier A Se Sekai a car ee oe ee ee 83 
TWMEMTTONAElS 3 Sig oe Gein EO ee one. iis len ieee Oe een By s(t 
100.00 


Notre: Each graduate is followed up monthly until his permanent re-establishment 
in civil life is beyond question. These follow-up surveys consist of direct inquiries to 
retrained graduates themselves and to their employers. The information, therefore, is 
accurate. No other of the Allied Countries follows its retraining work to a finality by 
a complete follow-up system such as this. 

In connection with the placing of men in industrial establishments, full measure 
of co-operation has been forthcoming both from organized labour and manufacturers. 
The department attained this largely by making careful industrial surveys of 1,209 
different industries throughout Canada. These surveys placed in the hands of the 
various Vocational Officers information as to the nature of operations carried on in 
the particular industry under survey and the disability from which a man might suffer 
and still be suecessfully employed on a competitive basis with undisabled men in the 
yarlous processes peculiar to the industry under survey. 

The industrial surveyors of the department were also given an opportunity by 
this means of securing the good-will and practical co-operation in the department’s 
plan from the executive staffs, shop superintendents, foremen, and representatives of 
the workers in the various industrial establishments surveyed, so that when the depart- 
ment’s trainee entered on his course in any particular establishment that had been 
surveyed, he was sure of receiving sympathetic assistance from all with whom he came 
in contact there. 

In passing, it might be mentioned that advantage is taken of existing equipment 
in universities and technical schools throughout Canada for the purpose of providing 
facilities for the preliminary shop-courses. By this means, capital expenditure was 
reduced to a minimum, and adequate facilities were made immediately available when 
most needed. With the close of hostilities, however, many of the universities and 

_technical schools have been forced to ask the department to vacate the premises placed 
at its disposal, and as the department. has undergoing training a larger number of 
men than ever before, it has been and will be necessary to rent and to some extent 
equip other premises suitable for this work. However, by reason of the policy of 
placing men for final training in industries under actual working conditions, this 
expenditure will be only a fraction of what would otherwise have been necessary had 
this policy not been inaugurated. 


On July 31, 1919, 4,021 trainees out of a total of 10,082 undergoing indus- 
trial re-training, were receiving their training in 2,695 industrial establishments. 

This represents 39.88 per cent of the total number undergoing industrial 
re-training. 

In addition to this 1,136 or 11.27 per cent of the total were being trained 
in institutions such as commercial houses, colleges, etc., not operated by the 
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department, and therefore, not involving capital expenditure for premises and 


equipment for this training. : ie 
The balance of trainees, being 48-85 per cent of the total undergoing train- 
ing as at July 31, 1919, were receiving training -in schools and technical shops 


directly under the control of the department. 


: 
: 


- 


The cost of carrying on the work of training in Canada is much lower than ~ 


elsewhere. The average cost per trainee per month in Canada being $19.42. 


As a basis of comparison, figures have been taken from a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior of the United States Govern- 
ment. These figures indicate that the average cost of technical training per trainee 
per month in some of the best organized technical schools in the United States is 
about $32.16. 

An effort has been made to get comparative costs of re-training disabled ex- 
members of the Allied Forces in Allied Countries, but without success, as the figures 
are not available. 

Due care has been exercised ever since the commencement of the work of vocational 
training to prevent the over-crowding of any particular occupation or trade. On July 
31, 1919, training was being given in 271 occupations distributed as per schedule “ P” 
herewith. 

It is interesting to note that the latest reports received from representatives of the 
department just returned from England, who have been investigating conditions there 
surrounding the training of disabled ex-members of the Forces is that the number of 
trades in which re-training is being given in England at present is 46. 

With respect to the distribution of graduates amongst the various trades, figures 
as at June 30, 1919, show that 4,671 graduates were distributed amongst 268 occupations 
as per schedule “ R” herewith. 

When the manufacture of munitions started in Canada, there was a great tempta- 
tion to those seeking training to be so trained that they might be placed in munition 
industries and receive the temporary high wages then offered in the specialized occupa- 
tions allied to the making of munitions. 

The department’s policy was to train no man for an occupation that was special 
to the munitions industry. As a result when the munitions industry ceased to be a 
factor, the men who were trained were not thrown out of employment as was the case 
in several Allied Countries where this policy was not followed, but they continued 
in the staple occupations for which they had been trained or in some allied staple 
occupation. 

It is interesting to note that those who have completed re-training courses under 
the department and have been placed in positions are now earning on an average of 
22.7 per cent more than in their pre-war occupations. It is true that the rate of wages 
has increased but the figures submitted show that at least those who have graduated 
from training courses have not suffered a reduction in earning capacity in the open 
market of endeavour by reason of their war disabilities. 

A definite effort is made while men are undergoing training to raise them from 
the artisan class (if that is the class in which they were before going overseas), to the 
supervising class by virtue of their training, as it is appreciated that the opportunities 
for advancement in the supervising class are greater than in the artisan class. On 
an average 20 per cent of those who were in the artisan class before they went over- 
seas and who have been retrained in an occupation allied to that they followed before 
the war, have been raised to the supervising class by virtue of their industrial retrain- 
ing under the auspices of the department. 

The training of those who enlisted in the army under the age of eighteen years is 
conducted along somewhat different lines from that outlined for the disabled. Many 
of those who enlisted under eighteen had no pre-war practical experience that could be 
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turned to account. Their training is therefore largely a continuance in schools, 
universities, colleges and commercial houses of their pre-war training that was 
interrupted when they joined the Forces. 

Those who were apprenticed in industrial pursuits prior to enlistment are assisted 
by the department in continuing such apprenticeship. 

The pay and allowances granted during training to those who enlisted under 
the age of eighteen 1s shown on schedule “M” herewith. 


4, INFORMATION AND Service Brancu. 
Placement of ex-members of the Forces in touch with opportunities for employment. 


Placement of ex-members of the Forces in touch with opportunities for employ- 
ment is the charge of the Information and Service Branch of the department, which 
was organized immediately on the signing of the Armistice for the purpose of render- 
ing specialized service to undisabled demobilized members of the Forces both as regards 
placement in touch with opportunities for employment and by- giving specific informa- 
tion bearing on the benefits provided by the Government in behalf of ex-members 
of the Forces. 

Operating in conjunction with the Dominion Department of Labour under the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, this branch arranged for the opening of free 
Government Employment Offices throughout Canada. These offices now number 94, 
and extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

; In each of these offices there is a representative of the Information and Service 
- Branch who is in every case a returned soldier. He takes advantage of the Dominion- 
Provincial Employment Organization, under the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, for securing placement of ex-members of the Forces in touch with opportunities 
for employment, and furnishes specific information on all matters of interest to 
ex-members of the Forces. 

Im larger centres the staff is augmented to properly deal with conditions as they 
exist there. 

A special section has been organized for the placement of professional, technical 
and highly trained business men in touch with opportunities for employment. 

In order to place specific information as to Government benefits before members 
of the C.E.F. in France and England before demobilization, “ The Returned Soldiers’ 
Hand-Book,” as per copy herewith, was placed in the hands of every member of the 
Forces. 

Representatives of the Information and Service Branch were placed on all trans- 
ports returning to Canada, for the purpose of supplementing the information given in 
“The Returned Soldiers’ Hand-book,” and to deal with any personal problems that the 
men about to be demobilized might have. These Transport Representatives were 
under the personal direction of the Overseas Representative of the department who 

was sent to England two weeks after the signing of the Armistice and opened an 
_ office in London. He also placed representatives in each of the Canadian Concentra- 
tion Camps and Clearing Discharge Depots in England, who performed the same 
functions as the Transport Representatives. This may seem like a duplication, but 
this organization was necessary in order to reach the greater percentage about to be 
demobilized before they arrived in Canada. 

The Department has been in receipt of many unsolicited letters of appreciation 
of the services rendered to members of the C.E.F. by our Overseas Representative 
and his staff. 


Figures up to September 6, 1919: 


Total number ex-members of the Forces who have applied to the 
Information and Service Branch for placement in touch with 
HPPOLMIbeS. fore employment. 4.2.2 Ms Seo Se St 76,045 

Total number of men placed. Or 90.6% of applications received... 69,030 

Total number of specific requests for information dealt with by the 

initonmadon. and Service Offices in Canada........-....s..e068 371,312 
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On August 2nd, 1919, the staff employed by the Information and Service Branch 
numbered 332. 


For week ending August 2, 1919, total number of applications for 


placements were 4 so hs eaten rer ene, ee een i 3,872 
For week ae Aug ust 2, 1919, requests for specific information 
were. arsenic Pee en ee as ao mo LM ha) 
o : 9 
Total individuals dealt with during week.. .. .. .. .. 20,931 


The ratio of the staff to the number of individual ex-members of the Forces dealt 
with personally was, therefore, 1 to 63. Included in the staff mentioned are not only 
those who came in actual contact with the ex-members of the Forces handled during 
this period, but the administrative and executive officials, stenographers, clerks for 
collaborating data, labour scouts who interview employers, ete. 

The average salary of this staff was $25.42 per employee per week, so that the 
average salary cost per ex-member of the Forces dealt with during the week was 4)} 
cents per man. 


RECAPITULATION OF ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT AS A WHOLE. 


To sum up the activities of the department, the following figures are quoted as 
indicating the average number of services per week rendered through one branch or 
another to ex-members of the Forces :— 


Medical Services—per week— 
(Averaged from April 1, 1919, to bi tae see: 20, Samed 


(i) General: treatment.) -... eas 4,496 
C2) Insane... o: uek ta ee 714 
(3) ‘Tuberculous’ ek a ee ee ry ee ee 1,763 
(4) Incurablesa3 =: 85 
(5) Medical treatment of vocational ‘students, or 2. 5 ‘per ‘cent ‘of 

those undergoing training .. .. BA oto 314 
(6) Number free out-patients treatment given in clinics 2 gee che 4,102 


(7) Number given services with respect to fitting, repairs or 
adjustments to artificial limbs, orthopaedic and surgical 
appliances’ ee ee tT ae ee 2 ere are eee 1,944 


Total services. rendered: per week 45 2 6 Fe ee  ollondalls 


Vocational Training—per week— 


(1) Total number undergoing training, including those who en- 
listed under the age of eighteen— 


(a) Inyschoolss— 22 me 7,775 
(b) In industries under ‘actual working conditions oe 5,820 

(2) Number taking curative training in ward ae rors and 
curative workshops in hospital .. .. 3,419 

(3) Number of men ee cea. as ‘to  clizibility “for 
LVAININ Ge oe 5 ake oleae eRe ce ep eat er em ee 5,064 
Total ‘per weelks... 2528024) 4s oe) eee ee eee ees 


Information and Service Branch—per week— , 
(1) Applications for placement in touch with opportunities for 


employment .. ap ee D 3,650 

(2) Specific personal applications for definite information oe PSA) 
Totaluper -weeki i. cs set es BET acer ea, Be ee 

Total of men dealt with personally during average week .. .. 57,146 
Or an average Der) VeanvOL 73. dye see spueia shinee. ar ae ea PO pM 


The total staff of the department as at J uly 31 was 5,609, so the ratio of stafi to 
individual ex-members of the Forces given service was slightly less than 1 to 10. 

It must be noted that the staff included in these figures is the entire staff of the 
department, including not only those who come into personal touch with the ex- 
members of the Forces given service, but the executive and administrative personnel as 
well, 
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In compiling figures as to the number of men dealt with per week, no account is 
taken of any service other than that rendered by direct personal contact. As an 
indication of the work coincident with services of this nature, note might be made 
of the fact that the total number of applications for re-training considered at head 
office each week averages 2,254. Twice each month cheques for pay and allowances are 
issued to each man undergoing trainmg and to his dependents. Once each 
month a cheque is issued to each man undergoing medical treatment, and to his 


dependents. 


Total number of cheques issued per month to ex-members of the 
Forces and to their dependents, approximately ........ .. .. 55,000 
Average number of letters received at Head Office per ae Gras ane 4,300 


Another factor that should be considered in connection with the number of staff 
employed by the department is that the peculiar nature of the department’s work 
prevents comparison between the number of its employes and the number of employes 
in more usual lines of activity. The department does not deal with inanimate things 
but with thousands of ex-members of the Forces, and the policy is that each ex-member 
of the Forces who seeks service through the department shall be considered individual- 
ly; and receive sympathetic, definite and, if possible, final service from those who have 
specialized qualifications to deal with his problem. 


Staf.—tThe following table gives the entire staff of the department as employed 
at July 31, 1919, subdivided into classifications as to duties, and giving the total 
amount of salary and the average salary per year per employe under each classifica- 
tion, and the total average salary :— 


iL 2 3 4 5 6 
Total Average Borccuiare 
— q Percentage amount Percentage | salary per above or 
Ruinber of etal salaries per | of total. employee | below aver- 
Les ieee year. per year. age, 
i s 7 5 Z 
Administration... 5....<.: 1,190 2la2, 1,218,453 19:2 1,024 , 9°6 under. 
General house .......... 413 v4 282,843 4°4 685 | 39°8 under. 
Kitchen and dining-room. 214 3°8 118,039 Ly) 552 | 48°6 under. 
Care of patients (ineluding 
physicians, surgeons, 
specialist consultants, 
nurses, and other profes- 
sional staff.. So eae 804 Geil 1,261,910 1959 1,39€ | 23 2 over. 
Mocationalec sss 2,037 36°3 2,385,728 375 Ele |) a4 Over: 
Orthopedic. Repeat LS 376 Gia 475,557 lo) 1,265 | 11°6 over. 
Farm and pagent Ree eee | 65 1192) 46,587 70 717 | 36°7 under. 
Engineering .. . : 78 1:4 128,794 2:0 1,651 | 45°7 over. 
Information and service. 332 Dag 438,974 6:9 1,322 | 16°7 over. 
POtal teres ete a 3 5,609 100 6,356,885 100 113s 


Attention is directed to the fact that the nature of the department’s work 
requires the employment of many who are technically trained. This increases the 
average salary paid. 

For medical treatment an effort is made to obtain the services of those best 
qualified as physicians, surgeons, psychiatrists, neurologists, orthopedists, and those 
otherwise professionally qualified to render specialized skilled care to patients on the 
strength of the department. 

In the conduct of vocational training those having proper technical qualifications 
must be employed; such as teachers, civil, mechanical, electrical and mining engineers, 
griculturalists, industrial surveyors, ete. 
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The Information and Service Branch must employ a large proportion of staff with — 
ripe engineering, technical, and commercial experience, to properly approach employers — 
of labour in the endeavour to place in touch with opportunities for employment the - 
greatest percentage possible of ex-members of the Forces seeking such service. 

The administrative and clerical staff generally must have intelligence rather above 
the average to deal efficiently with a daily routine that involves so many technical 
details. : 

Charts S-1 and S-5, submitted herewith, show the classification of the staff, show- 
ing the percentage under the following headings :— 


(1) Ex-members of the Forces who have seen service in France, 

(2) Ex-members of the Forces who have seen service in England, 

(3) Ex-members of the Forces who have seen service in Canada, 

(4) Those who have been rejected for, or exempted from, Military Service, 
(5) Those who are over age or under age with respect to Military Service, 
(6) Those males presumably not in the above classes, 

(7) Females, 

(8) Unclassified. 


Eliminating from the male staff those rejected or exempted, over age or under age, 3 
who were ineligible for military service and represent 12-5 per cent of the total male 
staff; of the balance, 92-5 per cent have served in the C.EK.F. Of these, 81-7 per cent 
served in France, 11-0 per cent served in England, 7-3 per cent served in Canada. 

Using the same classification for the distribution of salaries, it is found that 96-0 
per cent of the salaries paid to male staff goes to ex-members of the C.E.F., distributed 
as follows: 82-9 per cent to those who saw service in France, 10-0 to those who saw 
service in England, 7-3 per cent to those who saw service in Canada. : 

This chart also shows that the male staff receives an average salary of $112.50 
per month, and the female staff $62.66 per month; 24-1 per cent of the total salaries — 
are paid to the female staff, 75.9 per cent of the total salaries are paid to the male 
staff. i 
Adequate provision is made for the checking of attendance of staff by the = 
installation of the standard commercial time clock system. a 

A return prepared for the year ending August 31, 1919, gives the following 4 
facts :— : 

Average absence per employee per year, exclusive of statutory holidays and 


vacations according to the regulations of the Civil Service Commission, 
but inclusive of sick leaye :-— 


Male ‘staff. 0.) ee. a ee ee. ce ce ee eee Ose eS wD elma yeas ucciio 
Remale statl... bc0 5... bates oe ee a Oe ee cae Daeee is 
Average total staffs). 2. ir eet a ce et ead hye reyes = 


This means that each employee was absent on an average, but slightly over one-half 
day per year. a 
The hours of work throughout the department are eight hours per day, less 13 
hours for lunch, commencing either at 8.30 or 9 a.m., according to the commercial ES 
practice in the locality where offices are located. : . 


Organization of staff—It is considered that the charts “0-1” and “0-2” sub- 
mitted indicate more clearly than could be done otherwise the manner in which the — 
staff is organized, both at head office and in unit offices. The term “unit office” was 
selected for district offices so that there would be no confusion between the district — 
headquarters of the Militia Department and the branch offices of this department in a 
ae various districts. Roughly speaking, each unit office corresponds to a military 

istrict. ; 


a 


P 
di 


i period. 
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The general idea underlying the staff organization is to place direct responsibility 
for the performance of specific duties on the heads of the various branches who are 
called Directors in most cases. They are responsible to and are in direct personal 
contact with the Deputy Minister, who is responsible to the Minister. 

Tn each unit there is a district officer who is directly responsible to the Director 
of his branch for the proper carrying out of the functions of that branch in the district. 

In dealing with the human element, as is necessary with respect to all activities 
of the departmet, it is essential that as much responsibility and power to make decisions 
as is consistent with proper control should be given to district officers, so that they may 
deal promptly, satisfactorily and finally with each case as it comes up. 

This scheme of organization, which has been built up on the basis of experience, 
has this advantage and obviates, to the greatest extent possible, correspondence between 
district officers and head office with respect to individual cases before making decisions. 

In so far as possible, definite regulations and procedure are drawn up for the 
conduct of all the activities of the department by the Directors of branches, subject 
to the approval of the Deputy Minister and the Minister, and these are placed in the 
hands of district officers for their guidance. 


Financial Statement.—Herewith is submitted a financial statement showing the 
expenditures that have been made under the respective votes providing funds for 
this department at the last session of Parliament, salaries being shown as a separate 
item, as up to July 31, 1919. 

This statement also shows what amount will be expended under the various 
headings for the current fiscal year, provided the present rate of expenditure is not 
accelerated. It is not unlikely that the present rate of expenditure will be increased, 


because the number of men applying for, and entitled to, benefits under the powers 


granted to the department by Order in Council and statute, is increasing each week. 
Another financial statement is submitted, showing the expenditures made since 
the commencement of work by the Military Hospitals Commission, the duties of which 
were transferred by Act of Parliament to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment. This classification of expenditures is somewhat different from the classifi- 
cation by votes covering the expenditures for the current fiscal year, owing to the fact 
that prior to the last session of Parliament funds for this work were drawn from 
War Appropriation. 
Attention is directed to the fact that of the total expenditures of the department 
during the fiscal year 1918-19, and up to July 31, 1919, of the fiscal year 1919-20, the 
payments direct to ex-members of the Forces and their dependents in pay and allow- 


ances amounted to $7,847,254.35. 


Paid to those undergoing medical treatment and their dependents. $3,095,350.26 
Paid to those undergoing Vocational training and to their 
REMEMOCIIESHMMME pt ry ons a co ls ei ele, say oe ue ce mes , s -.'4,751,904.09 


This represents 38-2 per cent of the total departmental expenditures during this 


The total amount paid to ex-members of the Forces undergoing treatment and 
training, and to their dependents, since the commencement of the work is as follows :— 


Treatment Allowances. 
From commencement of work until March 31, 1917. Paid by Militia Department. 
From April 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918. Paid by Militia Department. 


meee fo. Maren of, 1919,...:........<.....8  1,560,214.27 
eer 1019-, fo duly), 1919... 50... -....2....-0«  1,535,135.99 
\ 
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Training Allowances— 


Prior té April WOVE eee Se ee eee 7,165.14 
Poel se ih. Wo) Wlereela Bil, MCU Si, do cnosacoa cd sous > 344,871.71 
April 1,°1918, “to* March" 31° 1919. 7) 00. eee 
Moll Ue MONEE wo duly ail, WIG. .5 505550 5dsuca ge 28 o 2,526,032.09 


Grand total of allowances paid to those under- 
going Medical Treatment and Vocational 
Tramime o> dry; ole ON Oe ye ee eee 8,199,291.20 


Referring to schedule Z-3, financial statement, attention is directed to the fact 
that the administrative expenses of the department at present are but 10-2 per cent 
of the total expenditures. 

Figures relating to somewhat similar work in the United States show admin- 
istrative expense as being 30 per cent of the total expenditures. 

Examination of this schedule will also show that 46-6 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures of the department at present consist of payments of cash allowances direct to 
ex-members of the Forces and their dependents. 

It is respectfully submitted that further detailed information as to the specifie 
activities of the various branches might be secured by the members of the committee, 
if desired, from the heads of the respective branches of the department. 


Tuespay, September 23, 1919. 
Colonel J. W. Marcrson: called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your official position, Colonel Margeson?—A. Member of the Board q 
of Pension Commissioners. 

Q. You state you are a member of the Board of Pension Commissioners, how long 
have you been acting as such?—A. Since the 2nd of August. a 

Q. Of this year ?—A. Of this year. 4 

Q. What work were you engaged in prior to that?—A. I was President of the 
Pay and Allowance Board at Militia Headquarters, since April of 1917. 

Q. Have you been overseas?—A. I have. 

Q. You have submitted to the Committee a report setting fourth certain facts 
regarding the administration of the Pensions Board and the disbursements or expel- 
diture by that Board?’—A. Yes, sir. (See App. to Evidence, No. 1.) y 

Q. What is the total number of persons who are receiving benefit under the 
Pensions Act at the present time?—A. On 31st July, 1919, there was a total of 73,929, — 
composed of 17,135 dependents, and 56,794 disability cases. 7 

Q. Do these include all children or wives who are affected by the operation of the 
law as well?—A. The dependents composed of 17,135 are made up of widows, 10,751; 
mothers, 4,276; fathers, 1,183; grandparents, 41; orphans, 788; brothers and sisters, 
140; orphan brothers and sisters, 6. The children, 17,048, are the children of widows, 
and are not included in the total. 

Q. In addition to the 17,185 dependents, so classed, there are 17,043 children as 
well?—A. These 17,043 are children of widows. I am able to give you the number at 
the end of August. I asked for the figures up to date. The dependents on 31st July, 
as shown in the list that you have, number 17,135; the dependents during the month of — 


August, were 177, making a total of 17,312 dependents, and a total expenditure of 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 


“ 
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$10,051,559.50. The disability cases on 31st July, as shown in the table you have, 
amounted to 56,794, and the disability cases during the month of August to 3,558, 
making the total of disability cases 60,352 and the expenditure for disability cases, 
$8,716,788.02. 

Q. Your total liability on account of pensions for the year ending July 31, 1916, 


amounted to $18,345,280.84?—A. That is right, sir. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Why are the 17,043 children of widows not included among the dependents? 
Are we not under any financial obligations to them?—A. We pay them. 

Q. Why are they not included in your total of dependents? A. It is simply a 
matter of book-keeping, or classification. The pension is classed under the name of 
the widow. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On the third page of your report I notice that you state that the expenditure 
since the formation of the Commission on Pensions to 31st July, 1919, totalled $31,311,- 
145.68, but the expenditure for the last four months—it is for the last four months, is it 
not?—A. For the last four months. 

Q. From the first of April to the end of July, 1919, that is for April, May, June and 
July, the expenditure was $5,825,277.16?—A. Correct, sir. 

Q. Does that sum include the cost of administration?—A. That does not include 
the cost of administration. 

Q. The administration is separate?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And the cost of administration for the same period amounted to $711,757.79 ?— 
A. Yes, sir. : 

*Q. That is for the four months ending 31st July, 1919?—A. That is right. 

Q. And you estimate that the percantage was 8.50? That is shown at the bottom of 

Page 3. 


Mr. Nespirt: That is the cost of administration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you consider that cost high?—A. That cost is high, but we hope we have 
reached our peak load of help. We are gradually reducing our help day by day, and we 
hope by the end of the year to have that expenditure down to about six per cent. Of 
course, that is only an estimate. We hope, say by another year, we will be able to bring 
it down to about four per cent. I do not hope to see it below four per cent. At the present 
time our stenographic expenses are tremendous. We have 744 girls, female help. All the 
medical documents are copied, although that has only to be done once. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What do you pay them?2—A. Anywhere from $600 to $1,000. 


Q. How are they graded; by the Civil Service Commission?—A. We get all our 
help from the Civil Service Commission. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. On the last page of your report, I see that you estimate the pensions on account 
of the European war during the year 1919-20, that is for the fiscal year, at $27,380,- 
997.19. I see that for four months of this year your expenditure on pensions were 
$5,825,277.16. If you multiply that by three, you would have something in the 
neighbourhood of $17,000,0002—A. About $18,000,000. 

Q. How do you account for the difference?—A. We are getting a tremendous influx 


- 2 pensions every month, and you must bear in mind that we have a great many 
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hospital cases that are just coming back now. I figure that the $27,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1919-20 will include the “with bonus” provision. Our actuary figuring this 
out thinks it would take $27,380,997 for the present year. That would carry the bon 

which would be about $3,500,000 extra. Take it away and you would have about 
~ $25,000,000 or $24,000,000 outside the bonus. 


By Mr. Morphy: ‘ 
Q. You mean what we speak of as gratuity?—A. No, the bonus added to pensions. 


The Cuamman: Provision was made at the last session of Parliament for the 
payment of a bonus. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A little further down you estimate the peak load, when all pensions are awarded, 

as $33,584,283.77. Do you consider that high?—A. I think that is pretty high. I hope 
never to see it above $80,000,000. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You are allowing a reasonable estimate?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I see by the list that there are 7,524 pensioners in Great Britain. I suppose 
that soon your overseas staff will be coming home?—A. Some of them, but we have 
about 7,000 pensioners in Great Britain, and we pay all their money from the Eng- 
lish office. 
Q. And some of the pensioners intend to stay there?—A. Oh yes. I doubt if 
many will come home. Many new ones are remaining therg. We are transferring 
an average of about 25 pensions every day to Britain, now to pay people going back 
there. 2 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Will you require to keep up your staff there much longer?—A. We will have 

to keep the greater portion for another year at least, because many of those cases are 
widowed mothers, and disability cases. It is necessary to have an investigating staff, 
a medical examination staff and so on. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. How do you pay them?—A. We pay them at a standard rate of exchange— — 
#4.85 to the pound. : a 


By the Chairman: 

Q). Your estimate of $30,000,000 as the peak load would, of course, include the — 
cost of administration?—A. I would say between $30,000,000 and $31,000,000 would | 
river the cost of administration. You mean for this year. 
Q. No—A. The peak load? . 

Q. Yes.—A. I would say $30,000,000 would include the cost of the administra- 
tion. 


By Mr. Tweedie: he a 


Q. About the exchange, you pay $4.86 where? Here or in London?—A. We pay 
at the rate of $4.86 per pound in London. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Then the pensioner gets the advantage. He would get a big advantage? 
To be frank with you, I am not very familiar with the rates of exchange. Mr. Archi: 
bald, the Director, knows that better than I do. 
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Q. The rate of exchange is $4.14. The law says a pound shall be worth $4.86. 
Now do you pay $4.14, or do you fix it stationary at $4.86? 

Mr. Arcurpatp: We fix it stationary. From the point of view of administration 
it would mean every month changing rates of pension, and eventually suppose 
exchange went back to what it once was in the old days, at $4.90, the pensioner would 
begin to lose, although he may gain now. We thought it better to stick to the stan- 
dard rate of exchange, as I understand the post office is sticking to the standard rate 
of exchange between those countries. 

Q. These men get $4.86? 

A. Col. Marceson: $4.86 is worth a pound over there. For a $40 pension they 
get eight pounds two and two. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The pensioner does not lose anything?—A. During the war assigned pay was 
paid exactly the same way. $15 worth of assigned pay was worth three pound one and 
eight, and they never took into consideration the rate of exchange. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have 488 male persons on your staff, and of these 352 are ex-members 
at the C.E.F. What class of person was employed who is not on the C.E.F.2—A. 488 
was the number of our staff at. the end of July, and in that 488 we have 86 boys. 
Perhaps if I read a press statement issued it would be interesting. The statement is 
ts follows: 

“At the present time out of a male staff of 355 (including boys under eighteen), 
329 are men who have seen service in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. The extent 
to which this two-fold service to the returned man is being carried may be estimated 
from those figures. On the one hand the board pays pensions to a total of nearly 
75,000 individuals and in doing so employs a male staff consisting of ninety-two per 
cent ex-service men.” 


’ By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. There is a discrepancy there?—A. Yes, there is a little difference, but this 
press statement was issued about three months ago. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. How many men who had seen service had you in that staff?—A. At that time 
there was a male staff of 355, and 829 men who have seen service in the C.E.F. 


‘ By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. This statement was made at the end of July, and you say you have 488’—A. 
a We have never taken any man who has not seen service overseas since the newspaper 
Statement was prepared, unless it was boys, and for nearly a year before that time. 


i By Mr. Morphy: 
; Q. What do you pay the boys?—A. From three to five hundred a year. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Have you any idea of the proportion of men in the department who have seen 
active service?—A. 93-5 per cent of our male staff at present, excluding boys, have 
seen service overseas. The balance have seen service in England or in Canada, and 
26 men have not seen service at all. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Have you on that staff the class you spoke of, men who should have gone over- 
seas, who were physically fit and of the proper age?—-A. I am informed we have not 
one. That is speaking for the whole of Canada. ; 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Have you any civilians, medical men, in the employ of the Pension Depart- 
ment?—A. You mean throughout Canada? 

Q. Yes.—A. So far as the outside offices are concerned we have not a single one 
employed who is not a C.E.F. man, and I think I am right when I say they are all 
returned soldiers in the outside offices. So far as our head office is concerned I think 
we have about six doctors who are not returned soldiers, and we are letting three of 
them go at the end of this month, I think we have three left who are not returned 
soldiers at the head office. 

Q. Are there any special reasons for employing these men?—A. We have one 
here, a nerve specialist, from Ottawa, Dr. Gliddon, who is an expert in that particular _ 
line, a type of case which is very hard to deal with in soldiers. Dr. Russell, who gave 
evidence before the Committee last year, is very anxious that his services be retained. 
I would not know just at the present moment where to put my hand on a person to take 
his place at the pay we can get him for, as he lives in Ottawa. 


By Mr. Morphy: | 

Q. What is the pay?—A. $3.500. 

Q. Is he a practising physician?—A. No, he does not practice, at least within the 

hours he is dealing with the Board, which is six and a half hours per day. He might 

do some consulting work in the evenings; I am not sure about it. He would need te 
do something outside in order to live. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Is it not the practice of some of your medical officers to do work outside?—A. 
I am not so sure that after the hours they have given to the Board under the regula: 
tions some of them may not be doing work in the ‘districts; some of them only get 
$3,000 a year. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Where do they have their offices for military work? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. This is in the districts ?—A. In the district offices. 

Q. But, as a matter of fact, there are lots of medical men in the different towns 
throughout the country to whom the soldiers go for consultation and advice.—A. Those, 
I think, are under the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

Q. I know the returned soldiers go to them to get advice and all that—A. I think 
that department gives them free medical attendance for one year, but I do not want 
to speak with too much authority; I think they have doctors to whom the soldiers can 
go. 


ee ee wee 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Now, in connection with your own medical staff they have certain hours dur- 
ing which they work for the Board?—A. Yes. 
= Q. And they are precluded from doing private practice during those hours?—A. 

es. 

Q. And if they do a consulting practice under those conditions it does not in any _ 
way interfere with the work of the Board?—A. No, I do not think very many of them © . 
do work outside of our office hours; I have no record of it, but there may be a few 
cases where they give consultations after hours. 
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Q. Were these practices you were speaking of carried on generally by the doctors 
you employ ? 


The CHarrMan: Might I suggest to the Committee here that it seems to me that 
if we, in connection with these various departments, are going into questions of detail 
as to administration, as to individual cases, and so on, our inquiry is going to be 
interminable; that the Committee has not met for the purpose of inquiring into the 
administration of these various departments, what we want to get at are certain broad 
facts. In so far as the Pensions Board is concerned, my own view is that the informa- 
tion that we are particularly concerned with now is the number of cases that are being 
dealt with and the cost of it to the country. These facts are set out, I think, fairly 
fully and fairly clearly in the report that has been submitted to us by Colonel Marge- 
son. But if we proceed with the discussion of details in connection with the administra- 
tion of the department I fear we will be here a very long time. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. The only object of my question was, are the returned men receiving the medical 


- attention which is necessary to enable them to successfully carry on the work? I just 


simply want to ascertain whether or not, in connection with the pensions, they had a 
general staff of physicians who attend to that work and that work only’—A. You 


- mean who examine pensioners? 


Q. Yes.—A. I can give you the names; take Calgary, for instance; we have three 
doctors there, Dr. R. G. Sampson, Dr.— 

Q. I do not care about the names; I wanted to get the general scheme.—A. I was 
just giving that information with a view of showing that in a district of that size we 
have three men who are devoting their time to that work. The other two are Doctors 
McLaughlin and Grey. 

Q. And you have that organization all over the country ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Morruy: I think that statement should be filed as part of the record, whether: 
it is put on it or not, so that it would be open to members of the Committee. 


The CuatrMan: That is the list of medical men? 
Mr. Morpuy: Yes, and the salary which each man received. 
Wirness: I-haven’t the salaries here. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Well, I think that information should be given’—A. That can be given. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. What medical staff have you in New Brunswick?—A. There are two, but one 
is on half time and is going at the end of the month. Our purpose is not to take on 
any more doctors if we can avoid it; we want to reduce the staff, and if we have men 
thoroughly trained here in the office we wish to utilize them instead of engaging some- 
body else whom we would have to train. Wherever possible we employ men in the 

_ province, but we might send a man down from the Headquarters to help out when he 
would only be required for a few months. 

Q. How many pensioners have the doctors in New Brunswick to look after?—A. 
Tn the St. John District office we had 2,225 pensioners at the end of July, and new 
cases are arriving daily. 

Q. Now, if a pensioner requires any advice or assistance, they have to go to St. 
John?—A. No, they go to the S. C. R. It is only for examination for pensions, that 


_ they consult the pensions medical men. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Sometimes you hase a man who has been in receipt of a pension and who 
on re-examination by one of your officers has his pension either lessened or take 
away from him; sometimes we have, many of us, as members received complaints 
from men whose pensions are not adequate they claim, and they have made applica. 
tions perhaps through their military division for a re-hearing; is any provision made 
for a case where a man is deprived of a pension or who is at present receiving a pen- 
gion, and he wants re-examination, so that he will know where he has to go? Or in 
other words, if any military man in the District neglects his duty, is there any way 
by which the soldier may reach the Department?—A. Yes, because all the men natur- — 
ally know that if they do not get what they want they can write to the Head Office. 

Q. I do not think they know that, they write to the members?—A. Yes, true, they 
write to the members but they write to the Head Office at Ottawa as well, and as soon 
as that complaint comes in instructions are sent out to the District Officers asking 
them to have the man re-examined. : 

Q. Who is the district officer?—A. The man in charge of our own district office, — 
we deal entirely with our own machinery; that man is brought into the district office, — 
his expenses are paid, and he is examined and he is sent away. We now have under | 
consideration a scheme which will, we hope, work very well in the West and in some ~ 
places in the East under which medical boards will travel around and examine these 
men. That will save them coming in to the local district headquarters and will, we — 
hope, be more satisfactory to the men. We do not have very much complaint now, 
the fact that the doctor re-examined the man has done away with ninety per cent of 
these kicks. 

Q. Is Doctor Pratt on the list from New Brunswick?—A, I could not tell you,I 
am not personally acquainted with a single man on this list; I am not acquainted 
with our doctor’s staff at all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You will have prepared a list, Colonel Margeson, of your medical staff and E 
the salaries they are receiving?—A. I will do that and submit it to the Committee — 


By Mr. Edwards: : ; 


Q. I noted with interest the statement made by Colonel Margeson that probably 
ninety per cent, or at least a great majority of the members of the staff of the Pen- 
sions Commissioners, here and outside, were men who had been overseas?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or who had joined up with the Forces?—A. Practically every one of them. — 

Q. I can readily understand the idea of giving preference to the man who has — 
been overseas, but has due consideration been given to the man’s expert knowledge in — 
this work which he has to do. You spoke of one man you wish to retain, I think he 
had not been overseas, because he was a specialist, and it does seem to me to be of — 
the very greatest importance to the soldier who comes before the Pension Board that — 
he will come before a board of men who are of the highest standing in medicine, even — 
if you have to be away from the line of giving a preference to men who have been 
overseas. I could give you a case in point where a man was recommended for a 
pension, and was declared to have a certain disability, tuberculosis in the first stage. 
After examination in Toronto and by two or three medical men in Kingston, he 
received a pension for a time. He was then brought before a board in Ottawa who 
declared that he had not tuberculosis at all, and his pension was cut off. It was only — 
when I brought the matter to the attention of the Pensions Board that they sent the — 
man to Montreal to be examined by an expert on tuberculosis, the only man who was 
really competent to judge of his case, and his disability was definitely determined. 
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Q. What was the outcome? 

Mr. Enwarps: His pension was restored. 

Witness: The Board of Pension Commissioners have the power not to listen to 
a doctor’s diagnosis of a case, but if the medical officers have experience of certain 
cases, it is pretty hard for civilians to say that their diagnosis was wrong. So far 
as the medical officers in the districts are concerned, they are all men, practically 
every one, who have taken a course at the head offices here. Those who have not taken 
a course must come and take it, but I think there are very few who have not taken the 
course. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. What course could they take here? 
ties, and upon our general routine. 
Q. But not a course in diagnosis?—A. Oh, no. 


A. A course on the estimation of disabili- 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A course in order to get uniformity of administration?—A. Yes, so that a man 
with a certain disability in Vancouver will not get more or less than a man in Toronto 
for the same disability. 

Q. How long is that course?—A. From six to eight weeks. We find that they 
are doing very well indeed. There is just one other point. Mr. Edwards referred to 
a case. There were some very special cases to be dealt with, and some of the doctors 
were not specialists. We have the assistance of the S.C.R. doctors and any experts 
that we can procure. We have been doing that all the time, where necessary, but we 
do not want to get them in every case as it would involve too much expense. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. To what extent is it possible for the Board of Pension Commissioners to deal 
with that type of disability known as functional disability, arising from a purely 
mental condition, taking into consideration the fact, if your observations bear me out, 
that such cases constitute a very large proportion of our problem to-day?—A. You 
will note that Section 29 of the Act reads: 


“(2) When in the opinion of a medical neurological expert an applicant for 
pension or a persioner has a disability which is purely functional or hysterical 
no pension shall be paid, but such member of the Forces shall immediately be 
referred to a Neurological Centre for treatment. In cases in which the func- 
tional or hysterical disability disappears as the result of treatment the Com- 
mission may, in its discretion, award a gratuity in final payment not exceeding 
five hundred dollars but no pension shall be paid. When as the result of treat- 
ment the functional or hysterical disability, has not disappeared a pension shall 
be awarded in accordance with the extent of the disability, provided the applicant 
or pensioner has not unreasonably refused to accept or continue treatment.” 


That is the procedure under which we operate. 

Q. Is it according to your observation that such cases form the nucleus of a 
group of malcontents who cause a considerable amount of trouble?—A. Yes, I would 
say that 90 per cent of all the chronic kickers so to speak, concerning not only pensions 
but any other unreasonable phase of assistance, are those functional, hysterical cases. 

Q. Has it been possible for the medical officers of the Board to devise any method 
or any system of dealing effectively with such cases?—A. The medical officers claim 

that if these cases will take the treatment—of course it is hard to make such cases 
take treatment—but the medical officers claim that if they can make them take the 
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treatment, in most cases they can be absolutely cured, that is, if they can get them 
into the hospitals and keep them under observation. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you tell us the number of such cases in the hospitals ?—A. I cannot tell 
you that; probably the S.C.R. could tell you. Colonel Russell, of Montreal, is an 
expert. I could get you these facts. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What is the arrangement as regards payment or non-payment daring the 
period after discharge, during vocational training, and also for medical treatment ?— 
A. When a man is on the strength of the Department of the Soldiers Civil Re-establish- 
ment his pension ceases, and it starts again when he is through his course of training 
or treatment. 

Q. Has any provision been made for the payment of pension during the period of 
time which elapses between the discharge of the soldier from the sanitorium or medical 
institution until the renewal of pension is authorized by headquarters?—A. I wish to 
correct my statement. When a man is taking vocational training, his pension stops 
absolutely, and we take it up again when he is through. But when he is taking treat- 
ment, I am informed that his pension does not stop; it goes on. ! 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. He is allowed his pay and allowance, but his pension constitutes part of 
that pay if the pension is greater than the pay and allowance?—A. So far as the 
Pension Board is concerned, we keep paying th» pension during treatment. The S.0.R 
may deduct that from the pay, but I am not sure. We would like very much, while 
they are taking vocational training, to continue our pension and let the §.C.R. deduct 
it if they want to do it that way, instead of us stopping the pension and starting again. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. In the case of a man discharged directly from the army to the Department of 
S. C. R., at what point is the pension awarded? Is it immediately upon his discharge 
from the army, or from the Department of S. C. R.?—A. His discharge from the S. 
Ct: 

Q. That is the case I refer to. What provision is made for bridging over that 
period?—A. There was a time where there was a little delay. There was delay in 
starting his pension after treatment was finished, but I think that is pretty well met 
now. That can be easily done by close co-operation between the 8. C. R. and Pension 
Board. There is no reason why it should not be done very quickly. 

Q. In view of the great dissatisfaction which exists in regard to payment of pen- 
sions below ten per cent disability, has it been possible for the pension commissioners i 
to devise any method of commutation?—A. We have discussed it, but we are not 
allowed to commute it. Under the present Act we cannot commute any pensions. In 
cases below five per cent we give a gratuity, but we cannot commute. It is a question 
whether you should or should not, but personally I do not think it should be done, for ; 
at least another year, and I will tell you why: You can only commute a permanent 
pension; you cannot commute a disability pension which is not permanent. You 
cannot tell how long it is going to last. You could only commute a permanent pension. 
These pensions under 20 per cent are small and I question just now, until things get 
stable and settled, until these pensioners are absolutely sure of their ground, whether 
it would be wise to give him whatever his commutation would amount to. It would — 
not amount to very much in the case of a small pension—two or three dollars a month. 
Based on the ratio of the value of the dollar at present, it would be very small. Money 
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has not the same value as it may have later on. If you give the man the amount of 
that pension now in the state he is in, I question whether it would be wise, at least for 
another year, when we may get stable conditions, and may save him, as far as possible, 
and give him assistance in some other way. That is my private opinion. I have dis- 
cussed it with a good many soldiers, and some feel one way about it and some feel the 
other way. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Is there a principle once commuted always commuted?—A. Oh yes. He gets 
it in a lump sum them, and has no more coming to him. If we give him $00, and he 
goes out he may make a bad mess of it. He may be on the street with a limb off and if 
so he cannot help coming back. You have got to do something for him. I have done 
the best I could in these cases, and I would be in favour of this matter standing for 
another year. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What is your arrangement between your Board and the Department of S. C. R. 
as to medical facilities and medical board?2—A. I do not know very much about that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who will know?—A. Mr. Archibald will know. 


Mr. Arcurpatp: The two services are absolutely apart and distinct, but from the 
point of view of treatment or from the point of view of specialist opinion, we use the 
Department of S. C. R. doctors. Our own doctors have to estimate disability. That 
is all their duties, but if a man comes up for re-examination, and he appears to need 
treatment, although he may not know it himself, he will be sent on to the S. C. R. 
doctors. If a man appears to need treatment and comes before one of our doctors, 
he will pass him on to the Department of S. C. R., and the doctor there will say 
whether he is to get treatment or not, but we finish with the man as soon as we have 
passed him on to the Department of S. C. R. We are only interested in his pension. 
So that we do not need to use the services of the S. C. R. Department, nor do they 
need to use ours, except just in the passing of the man from one set of doctors to 
another. 

Mr. MacNee: Would it not effect some economy in administration if the medical 
examinations were made by the doctors of the S.C.R. instead of your department? 


Mr. Arcurpatp: I believe it would effect economy but I do not believe it would do 
ihe soldiers a great deal of good. It certainly would effect economy, but it is a ques- 
tion Whether the pensions to the soldiers would be as well given to them by a large 
number of doctors who are now in the S.C.R. as they are by our own trained pension 
medical men. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is there any indication in the records of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
as to the serious immigration or the considerable emigration of disabled men to the 
United States?—A. I have a list here exactly as we pay it. We paid on the 31st 
July this year $2,951 to Canadian pensioners in the United States that includes de- 
pendents and liability cases. There is no record of any serious migration to the 
United States of these disability pensioners. 

Q. Has it been the experience of your medical men that there was any consider- 
able number of disabled soldiers who were unable to protect the future of their de- 
pendents by applying for life assurance?—A. Yes. We have had some complaints 
along that line, that they would like to get insured, but cannot on account of dis- 
ability. A few have written that they want to get married but do not do so because 


they have not any life assurance to protect them. 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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Q. Any estimate of the number?—A. No. Of course a good, many people li 
that would not write us anyway, but I would say there have been quite a few. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you think in these cases the pensions could be commuted and life insurance | 
provided with the-money?—A. Yes, yon could, but the question is whether the soldier 
would be satisfied with that or not. If he were willing I would think that could be 
done. Two and a half a month would be $30 in twelve months as a pre Ife 
might be a good idea. 

Q. Have you ever considered that?—A. We have thought of it, but tive not 
given it serious consideration yet. 


Mr. Nespirr: A life insurance company got a charter at the last session of 
Parliament, and they were going to make a specialty of insuring impaired lives. They 
had not the necessary funds to start business when, the House adjourned, but there 
is a big concern in Minneapolis that insures impaired lives, but I think the most of 
these companies, so far as my experience has gone, say that after a little longer time _ 
they will take insurance on these lives. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Knowing, as we all do, the tremendous fraud in the United States pensions 
just after the war, what protection have you against fraud in your organizations/—A. 
It is pretty hard for them to defraud us, because the people who can draw pensions 
under the Act are pretty well laid down, and we have a rigid investigation made of 
every case every six months over the different districts. We know when a child comes _ 
of age, and we can stop the pension. We know whether a widow re-marries and we 
stop her pension. We watch every case carefully. 

Q. How do you get your information?—A. Through trained investigators of our 
own in our own employ in the different districts. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Suppose in a certain community one is allowed a ten per cent disability and 
another fifty per cent disability. The man who is allowed ten per cent disability is 
dissatisfied, has he any right to appeal and have his case re-considered?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is it done?—A. He writes to the district office. In New Brunswick he 
writes the district office in St. John, unless he wants to write to us. 

Q. He can have his case re-opened and re-investigated?—A. Yes, as often as he 
likes. We can re-investigate a man fifty times if he desires it. In that list ¥ gave 
you from Kingston there is a mistake in the pension list. It is purely a typographical — 
_error. On page 8, you have “Kingston 597.” It should be 2597. It totals up all 
right. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Your statement does not show the number of cases under each per centage]— 
A. No, I can give you those figures though. ea 


Witness discharged. 
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Mr. Samuet Maser, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position Mr. Maber?—A. Commissioner and Secretary of the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board of Canada. 

Q. Who is the Chairman of the Board?—A. Mr. W. J. Black. 

Q. Is Mr. Black in the city at the present time?—A. No, he is away. 

Q. When do you expect him back?—A. At the beginning of next week. 

Q. How long have you been a member of the Board?—A. Since its formation in 
1917. 

Q. In addition to being a member of the Board, you are also the secretary, you 
say?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have a statement and a report which reached the Committee yesterday, I 
think, transmitted by you. You are familiar with all the statements contained in this 
report Mr. Maber?—A. Yes. 

Q. What number of applications have been received from soldiers for benefit 
under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act?—A. There have been 31,919. 

Q. And of that number, that is the total number of applications received, how 
many of those have been approved?—A. 23,986. 

Q. When you say they have been approved, what do you mean?—A. That means 
that they had been determined as having the necessary military service and farming 
qualifications to receive the benefit of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. 

Q. I see a statement here to the effect that the amount of the loans approved of is 
something over $30,000,00; what do you mean by saying that these loans have been 
approved?—A. That means that the applicants have applied for the loan benefits with 
respect to certain parcels of land, and expenditures in connection with the land, for 
acquisition and improvements on it, and have been actually passed for an expenditure 
to the extent of over $30,000,000. 

Q. But the loans have not actually been made?—A. The total amount may not 
yet be fully expended, but it is available for expenditure on behalf of the settlers. 

Q. And just a little below, under the term “Estimates,” I see you have a statement 
there reading “Estimate of loans approved up to March 21, 1920, $16,000,000,” whereas 
above you have the amount of loans approved $30,000,000; how do you reconcile those 
two statements’—A. Well, the $16,000,000 item is simply an estimate of what we are 
likely to approve in addition to the $31,000,000 up to the end of the present fiscal year, 
March 31, 1920. 


Mr. Nespirt: If you add those together it will give the total in the next line below. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You explain this that at the end of the fiscal year the total amount of loans 
approved will be approximately $46,000,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. We then have a statement of the purposes for which these loans were made. 
Down towards the end of the page I find this statement: that the number of applicants 
recommended for agricultural training is 2,876, and the number of applicants actually 
taking training is only 642; what has happened to the other 2,2002 Why are they not 
taking training?—A. These are applicants that came before us for expenditures as 
qualified settlers, they were found not to be qualified, the qualification committee has 
recommended that their prospects were such on account of their general fitness that 
if they had technical agricultural training, as prescribed by the Board, they would 
then consider their expenditures after that training had been taken as qualified settlers. 


POF that 4,800 only 642 have actually come forward and asked for the training. 
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Q. Is the Department so organized that if the others come forward you would be 
in a position to give them the training?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What do you recommend them to do?—A. To take a course of practical farm- 

ing with a practical farmer, or to take the training centre which the Board has estab- 
lished at certain points. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many of such training centres have you 2K I have not the actual state- 


ment of those centres with me, but we are training at Quebec, in the province of 
Quebec 


The CHatrMAN: Major Ashton, one of the other Commissioners, is here. You 
might sit with Mr. Maber, Major Ashton, so that you can give him the information 
he may require. 

Major E. J. Asutron, D.S.O., Commissioner of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, com- 
plied with the request of the Chairman and took his seat near Mr. Maber. 

Wirness: We have one in Agassiz, B.C., one in Nova Scotia, one in New Bruns- 
wick and one in Quebec at Lennoxville. 

Q. There are three training farms?—A. Four training centres. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you state again where they are?—A. One at Agassiz, B.C.; one at 
Lennoxville, Quebec; one in New Brunswick, and one in Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Where is the one in New Brunswick ?—A. At Fredericton. 
Q. At the Experimental Farm?—<A. Yes. We rely for our training mostly upon 
placing the men with a practical farmer. Wherever a man can be placed with a 
practical farmer fo his instruction, that procedure has been followed. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. When you send them to those special schools, what ab you pay them?—A. That 
comes under the pay and allowances. That is in the sheet we have given you. It is 
explained in our pamphlet under the heading of Pay and Allowance. 

Q. Roughly, what do you pay them per month?—A. Each settler with a wife will 
receive $35 per month; to one child, $6 per month; for more than one child, $6 for 


one of the children and $5 for each other child provided that the maximum payment 
for all the children shall be $25. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. For what length of time?—A. For three months. The allowances for a period 
not to exceed twelve months payable to a settler during the period of his training while 
employed with a farmer shall not be in excess of the following scale:— 

1. If he has a wife or wife and child, or a wife and children, (a) for wife $20 
per month; (b) for one child $6 per month; (c) for more than one child $6 per month, 


for one of the children, and $5 for each other child, provided that the maximum pay- 
ment shall not exceed $25. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you pay him anything if he is single? A. Yes, Sir, the settler without 
dependents gets $10 per month while he is at the training centre, not when he is 
employed on the farm. 
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Q. While he is at the training centre you give him $10 per month, but when 
he is employed on the farm you do not pay him anything? A. No. 


By the Chairman: - 


Q. For how long does that continue? A. For three months. 

Q. The length of training at the training centre is three months. The student 
is permitted to stay at one of those training centres approved by your Board for three 
months and you pay him $10 per month?—A. If he is single; more than that if he is 
married. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. And if he is married? A. There is an allowance for his wife and children. 

Q. You pay for the man?—A. For the man. 

Q. Nothing for himself?—A. Yes, for himself and wife, $35 per month. 

Q. If he goes to a practical former, how long has he to stay? A. Until, the 
Board is satisfied that he is qualified to farm on his own account. The rule is that a 
man should have at least one year’s practical experience with the farmer. 

Q. Do you think that a three months’ course at an agricultural college is equal 
to a year’s experience with a practical farmer?—A. No, Sir, I should explain that the 
course at the training centre is entirely a preliminary course. It was found by the 
Board that it is inexpedient to place with a practical farmer a man who knows 
absolutely nothing about agriculture, even of the care of a horse or the use of a 
machine, and that it is decidedly better in the case of an entirely unexperienced man 
that before going to work with a practical farmer he should get some rudiments of 
knowledge at a training college that would fit him to be of some use to the practical 
farmer. 

Q. Do you not think that you should leave that to the practical farmer, that ts, 
as to whether he should engage him or not? As a matter of fact a farmer will engage 
him without his going to the school. I do not see the necessity of sending him to 
the college if you are going to send him to a practical farmer. It is absolutely 
unnecessary in my judgment. 


Major AsuTon: It has been found in some of the provinces particularly in the 


- West, that the farmer in the busy season cannot be bothered with a man who does 


not know anything at all, and in consultation with men like Doctor Rutherford of 
the Agricultural Faculty at the University of Saskatchewan, and other similar 
authorities, it was decided that it would be advisable in certain cases to give these 
men, not necessarily a full three months’ training, but sufficient training to make 


him of use to a farmer when he went to the farm. But that is not insisted on in 


every case by any means. As a matter of fact, very few of our men go through our 
training centres. I do not think our total is much over one hundred. 


Mr. Nessitt: We all know that farming in the West is to a large extent a matter 


of seeding and harvesting. 


The CHarrMan: As [ understand it, these men do not go to agricultural colleges. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the character of the work carried on at these farms?—A. The man 
is taught to handle and feed stock, and to be useful around the farm, that is all. 
Q. He does not take any course in scientific agriculture?—A. No, Sir. 
Q. He is taught how to harness a horse, how to hitch up a horse to a waggon, to 
handle a plow, and simple things of that kind. 


& Mr. Corr: And how to milk a cow? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Yes, and how to milk a cow?—A. These men, before they go to a practical 


_ farmer, or to a training centre, are recommended by the Qualification Committee who 
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are practical farmers themselves. They recommend the applicant, and what he should 
do, whether he should first go to a training centre for preliminary instruction, or 
whether he should go at once to work for a practical farmer. He has the advice of 
good practical men in agriculture as to his first step. 


By Mr. Edwards: : 

Q. In regard to the number of applicants recommended for practical training, 
2,876, can you state how these applicants are distributed amongst the provinces, how 
many from Ontario for instance?—A. I think I can. I will give you the number of 
those who are taking training :—In British Columbia, 101; Alberta, 109; Saskatchewan, 
61; Manitoba, 103; Ontario, 141; Quebec, 44; New Brunswick, 11; Nova Scotia, 5, 
and Prince Edward Island, 5. P 

Q. The point upon which I wanted information is this: I would assume that the 
greatest number of applicants in training would be from the province of Ontario, 
yet there is no training centre in Ontario?—A. The arrangement in Ontario is that 
all the applicants for training are placed with practical farmers. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Are any of these men taking courses at the Agricultural College in Guelph? 
A. I do not think there are any at Guelph at the present time. 


By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. On what ground does your Board base the loan on a piece of property at fifty 
per cent of the value?—A. I was always under the impression that these loans were 
only made on farm lands in the country, and they were not to apply to city property. 
= have in mind a ease where an application was made by a soldier who owns a house 
and three acres of land in Kingston and the land was suitable for intensive farming or 
market gardening. The property was valued by your own assessors at $4,000. The 
men had two mortgages against the property, one for $2,000 and one for $700, on which 
he paid seven per cent and ten per cent, and he wanted to get enough money to wipe 
off the two mortgages. They told him they would not grant any loan on that property 
for over fifty per cent of its value. That is they would only give him $2,000. I have 
not been able to find any part of the Act, or do not recall any part of the Act, which 
makes provision for that—A. I might explain that advances for the discharge of incum- 
brances comes under section 25 of the Act, in which the Board’s powers are limited 
to advances of fifty per cent of the value of the land. We are not allowed to go further 
than that. 

Q. You can advance it on city property such as I have mentioned just as you 
can on country property?—A. Not unless it was a bona fide ease of a farming pro- 
position. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Or market gardening?—A. It must be market gardening or fruit growing oT 
bona fide farming, and it must be such that the man could make his subsistence 
from the tillage of that property. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. On the first page you say the number of soldiers who applied for qualification 
certificates is 31,915, and the number of applications approved 23,986. How many 
of those men are actually on the land at the present time?—A. Well, it is difficult 
to give you any accurate figures as to that. The number of loans which have been 
actually granted to settlers who are established or intend to establish themselves at 
once, was 10,000. There are cases pending between the date of approval and the — 
date on which the man goes on the land, in regard to which we have no means of _ 
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getting statistics, but in our opinion the greater part of the 10,000 is already on 


the land. 
Q. These figures are misleading?—A. The figures of 23,000 are the total num- 


ber approved. After an application has been approved perhaps a man does not yet 


know in what particular place he is going to locate. Then he goes and looks for 
the land. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. That accounts for the large number of applications approved, and the dif- 
ference between the applications approved and the number of loans?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the people have not yet been able to locate a piece of land on which to 
make a loan?—A. Well, it takes two or three months for a man, after being ap- 
proved, to get located and get his transaction closed. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do I understand you to say you made loans? J understand you purchased 
outright?—A. No, the Soldiers’ Settlement Act empowers us to make advances in 
the case of settlers who already have farms for the purpose of the improvement of 
that land or for the purpose of the purchase of the stock and equipment, also to a 


limited extent, for the purpose of removal of incumbrance which he may have on 
the land. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the case of the purchase the amount of the purchase price is regarded by 
the Board as a loan to the soldier?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The difference is that they do not make it as a loan; they own the property 
until the man pays for it?A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You state that the number of applications approved is nearly 24,000, and 
down at the foot of the page you estimate the possibility of 50,000 settlers taking 
advantage of the scheme. What foundation have you for that estimate?—A. That 
is purely an estimate. 24,000 have come before us up to the present date. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. How long have you been operating ?—A. About a year and a half. 


‘ By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it your opinion, from the operation of the law up to date and what has 
been taking place this last two or three or four months, that there is a likelihood 
of some 50,000 coming under this scheme in the whole of Canada?—A. That is our 
rough estimate, in so far as we could form an opinion in regard to the number that 
may come before us in the next two or three years. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. How are they coming in now, in comparison with former periods 2—A. They 


have been coming in in increasing ratio. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. Have you made out any estimate of the average time ?—A. They are practically 


all for twenty or twenty-five years, so far as the land purchase is concerned. 
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Q. They do not all avail themselves of the full time?—A. Most of them, so far as 
the land is concerned. The equipment loan of $2,000 is a short term loan. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. Have you a statement prepared showing the loans made to each province?—A, 
We can turn in a statement of that character. ; 


The Cuamman: Better prepare a statement of the total loans in each province. 
Mr. Nessirr: He just gave us the number of men in each province. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the number taking training at the different institutions. You estimate 
that the average loan will be in the neighbourhood of $3,000’—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the total maximum loan provided for under the law to any one 
soldier’—A. For all purposes $8,000, less the per cent payment upon the amount. 

Q. The average down to date, in the case of 10,293 soldiers, has been $3,000. How 
do you account for the fact that they have not taken full advantage of the law?—A. 
The average is smaller because the maximum advance of $7,500 includes land purchase. 
A large number of our settlers already own their land, and do not require to take any 
part of the $5,000 for land purchase. They simply want stock and equipment loans, or 
loans for improving the property. Secondly, there are a number of loans upon a 
number of Dominion lands; we, of course, receive nothing on aecount of land purchase, 
but only on stock and equipment. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. With regard to the number of applications approved by the Settlement Board, — 
23,986, you say a little further on that the number of loans is 10,000, and I understood 
you to say that the reason was they had not selected their land?—A. In process of being 
dealt with. It may be that some of them, being qualified, took no further action toward 
getting a loan. 
Q. What I am getting at is, do you have these lands examined and appraised by 

an expert before you grant a loan?—A. If a settler is qualified and makes application 
for an individual parcel of land then a qualified appraiseer is sent out and he appraises 
the value of this land and its productivity. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How much percentage do you pay towards the purchase of land? Supposing a 
farm is bought for $5,000, how much of that $5,000 will you grant to the soldier’?—A. 
We will loan 90 per cent of it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are there any exceptions made to that rule?—A. Only in the case of a settler — 

who is a married man with a family and who has had farming experience, in that case 

the 10 per cent may be waived, and we will advance the whole 100 per cent. 
Q. That is according to the law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the farm costs $8,0002—A. We cannot advance for any land 
purchased over $5,000, and in an ordinary case $4,500. 

Q. But in certain cases you will advance the whole $5,0002—A. In certain cases. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the case of land which cost $8,000 the settler will have to put up $3,000?—-A. 
Provided it does not exceed what is considered to be the average of the otic for the 
district. 4 

Q. And you will also advance money to equip?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You do advance $2,000 to buy stock and implements?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you keep any track of what becomes of that stock and implements?—A. 
Yes, we have appointed men whom we call field equipment adyisers who give assistance 
to the settler in his agricultural activities after he is eA and it is part of that 
officer’s duties to follow the man’s stock and equipment and take care of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your policy with reference to the purchase of equipment, stock, build- 
ing material, and so on?—A. We have made arrangements with the selling agencies to 
secure these necessary implements, machinery, lumber, hardware, for use on these 
farms at reduced prices. All the principal firms have given the soldier substantial 
reductions on the retail prices, so that a considerable saving has been effected by that 
means in the purchase of machinery and equipment for our settlers. 

Q. Does your Board actually buy these or simply issue orders and let the soldiers 
make the purchase?—A. We issue what we call requisitions or warrant for the articles 
which the settler has selected on the people from whom he wishes to buy, he gets the 
goods and when the order is presented we pay it and charge it to the settlers’ account. 

Q. Have you made practically the same arrangement as you have with the dealers 
in implements, etc., with the dealers in lumber and so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have made the same arrangements with them all?—A. Yes, as set out in 
the statement. 

Q. For the purpose of making a loan to a soldier settler, you say that the land was 
valued by men in the department, what machinery for that work have you, how many 
of those inspectors have you?—-A. We have had five inspectors, all of the men 
employed in this work are not employed all the time, a great many of them are on day 


salaries, they are paid by the day, and others work by the assognment. But, in all 


cases, we have selected qualified valuators and appraisers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They are not attached to your office here in Ottawa?—A. Some of them are, 
we have appraisers on permanent salaries and others are local inspectors, all men of 
experience in that line. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Have you any men employed permanently as appraisers in each province, men 
who would have authority to appoint some one else to-do the work?—A. In the western 
provinces, where we have considerable business, we have a chief inspector. 

Q. Is that true of all the provinces?—A. I am not sure about that, we have a 
chief inspector—no, it is only in the West. 

Q. Supposing there was an application from the Province of New Brunswick, 
what would you do about the inspection there? ~ 

Major AsHton: We would send out Mr. A. M. Cameron or one of the other New 
Brunswick inspectors to do that valuation. 

Q. You have them there?—A. They are working by the day. 

Q. They are in New Brunswick?—A. Yes, but they are not on salary. 


By Mr. Tremain: 
Q. What would you do in a case of this kind, where a man is carrying on farm- 
ing in a small way and is also a fisherman, do you make a loan to buy fishing gear ?— 
A. No, our powers are limited to agricultural operations entirely. 


. By the Chairman: 


Q. Would that cover fruit growing and market gardening; would it cover poultry 
keeping, or would it cover small holdings around the city?—A. The necessary author- 


_ ity is included in the Act for small holdings around the cities. 
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Q. Have you dealt with any cases of that kind?—A. We have, on a somewhat 


conservative policy, because market gardening or fruit growing according to the advice 
of our best agriculturists are occupations that require considerable scientific know- 
ledge to be carried on successfully, especially where land is very expensive. 


By Mr. Nesbitt : 
Q. You say you do make small loans on land around small villages?—A. Yes, 
Q. You will have to be very careful in your valuations? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The underlying principle is settlement on the land?—A. The underlying prin- 
ciple is settlement on the land. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Supposing you have an application from a man who wants to buy his own 
home from his father, would you in that case make the loan and pay the money over 
to the father?—A. I do not know that we have had any actual cases of that sort come 
within our cognizance; I think there may have been a few applications, I cannot say 
for certain whether they went through or not. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. How do you get security on these loans, are they secured by mortgage?—A. 
In cases where the land is purchased we obtain title in the name of the Board, in other 
eases it is a mortgage, a first charge. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. In the case of land purchased by the son from a father, do you pay the money . 


over to the father, in cases where there is no change in the occupation, but the family 
eontinues to reside there?—A. We would pass on the bona fides of the sale, I would 
be inclined to say that such a case would be very difficult to be allowed, it does not 
look right. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I saw one of the Boards in operation at Saskatoon, and a case of that kind 
came up when I was there. I went in while the Board was sitting to see the operatiou 
of the board, and a young man came in who wished to purchase his father’s farm, 


but before he left the room he decided that he wanted a homestead, because the Board — 


in examining him saw through the scheme and the result was they advised him to 
take a free grant. He left the room after he had put in his application for a free 
grant instead of purchasing his father’s land. On this second sheet you refer to a 
number of “soldier grant entries”’—to what does that refer?—A. It is an entry on 
free Dominion lands in the western provinces in addition to the civilian right of 
homestead entry. 

Q. What is the extent of the entry ?—A. 160 acres. 

Q. The soldier has the ordinary civilian right to take homestead, and in addition 
to that he has the right to take a grant for 160 acres, making 320 in all—A. 320 
in all. 

Q. When you say the number of soldier grant entries, which you say is 4,414, 
does that mean that 4,414 returned men have taken a homestead and the grant as well, 
or does it simply mean the grant alone?—A. It means that 4,218 have taken advantage 
of that provision and received 160 acres soldiers’ grant. About two-thirds of that 
number have exercised their right to take up a homestead entry at the same time, that 
is two-thirds of them hold 320 acres. In some cases, the soldier had previously ee 
cised his homestead right and he can only take 160 acres. 
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By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. As to the soldier who exercises his right to the extra 160 acres out West, would 
he be precluded from getting a loan on a farm that he has bought we will say in On- 
tario2—A. No, Sir. We have it within our competence to advise that it is not good 
policy that a man should benefit by taking both the soldier grant and a farm elsewhere. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Under the regulation, if he takes a homestead, and in addition takes a grant, 
he must put in residence, must he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So he cannot live on a farm in Ontario and work it, and at the same time do 
the necessary duties-in order to acquire a title to a homestead grant out West. In 
the older provinces in the East, is there any similar provision by the provinces for a © 
soldier’s grant?—A. Not at present in operation. The eastern provincial governments 
have had in view the use of provincial lands but the arrangement has not progressed 
to the operation stage. 

. Q. Have they the right in these provinces to take a homestead entry?—A. Yes. 
That is, every provincial government, certainly the government in Ontario, have made 
certain concessions of their remaining Crown Lands; what these concessions are, I am 
- not in a position to state, but they have made concessions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What do you mean by abandonments?—A. That refers to the men, 196 in 
- number, who have made entries and thrown them up. They may have got some free 
land elsewhere. They have the right of abandonment and exchange. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I notice that you state that your expenditures to the 31st August, 1919, were 
$975,278.94. That is for administration?—A. Yes, Sir. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. He states that these figures include the cost of agricultural training of ex- 
service men going on the land, office equipment, salaries, and general costs. What 


does that mean?—A. It is not only administration, but what we have paid for the 
training of men. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That covers the 642 men on page 1?—A. Included under the head of adminis- 
tration. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. That is up to the 31st August, 1919?—A. These figures are from the com- 


mencement of our operation a year and a half ago. It is the total expenditure we 
have made. 


" By the Chairman: 

-Q. You state that the estimated expenditures to March 31, 1920—I presume that 
is from the 31st August, 1919, to the 31st March, 1920—are $800,000, an average of 
$114,000 a month?—A. Something like that; that is what we have estimated for. 

Q. Do you think that that cost of administration is high? A. Well, we do not 
think so; we have a very large machine. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Have you itemized it in any way, or is it just a lump sum? 
The CHatrMaN: The amount of salaries is given. 


By the Chairman: 


The salaries for the seven months’ period are roughly estimated at $80,000 a 
month. i 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You give the salaries up to the 31st August, 1919, as $378, 070. 11. That aes 
from when? <A. From the beginning of our operations. 

Q. When did they commence? <A. February, 1918. 

Q. You estimate the salaries to 31st March, 1920, at $550,000? A. These are 
the figures that are in the present estimates. 

Q. It must be enormously increasing. You have $378,000 from March 31, 1919, 
to August 31, 1919, and you have now got up to $550,000 for seven months a For 
the first year we were operating under the first Soldiers’ Settlement Act which was 
rescinded at the last session. During the whole of that year we advanced in loans 
only one and a half million dollars. The great bulk of our operations have been 
since February, or March, last, and our organization has expanded enormously since 
last spring. 

Mr. Nessirr: I should say it has when you have $550,000 estimated for seven 
months. It’s a good thing you are not running a loan company. 


By Mr. Tremain: 

Q. How do you obtain the machinery you require for the equipment of those 
farms, by contract? A. No, by an arrangement for the purchase of them at reduced 
prices from the supply agents. We do not ordinarily buy the equipment ahead; the 
soldiers take it as required. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Mr. Nesbitt made a reference to a loan company. Is not your work much 
more comprehensive than that of a loan company? A. I do not think that any loan 
company in Canada has lent the amounts we have loaned during the present year. 


Mr. Nessirr: I think I could name two or three that have. 

Mr. Brien: How many loan companies are employing 613 returned soldiers? 

Mr. Nespirr: You have actually expended $10,000,000. 

The CHamman: I think we might ask Mr. Maber to prepare a statement show 
his organization and staff, and the salaries of his staff. It might be shown for each 
province. When we have that before us, I think we will be able to deal with the 
matter a little more intelligently. 

Mr. Morpuy: By name, and the salary of each man. 

Mr. Ciarke: They have a list of field men and you would not except them. 

Mr. Morpuy: We should have the salaries paid to the staff. 

Mr. Nespirt: To the permanent staff. 


The CuatrrMAN: I saw the system working at Saskatoon, and it certainly was a very 
busy office. If I remember rightly, they had a staff of about eighty in the office, and the ~ 
heads of the branches told me there was scarcely a night they were not working trying 
to keep up with the work. A crowd of men was waiting to have their applications — 
heard. There were two boards sitting there, the one passed the men and the other — 
approved the loan. In the case of every application for a piece of land they had to 
send out an expert inspector in order to go over that land and approve it, and fill out 
all the forms that were necessary, giving the character of the land and every thing 
about it. He took in the whole situation, and it is a different machine from that of 
the ordinary loan company. 

Mr. Nespitt: Nothing you have described is different from the ordinary Joan 
company. You cannot borrow from a good loan company without having the land 
thoroughly inspected by a man who knows his job. 


The Cuamman: That is in so far as the land itself is concerned. In the first gs 
they must approve the man. 
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Mr. Nessirr: Do you think the loan companies do not approve the man and do 
not give the character as well? If you do, you have not borrowed from a loan company. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. You say on page 4 that of the male employees ninety-five per cent are returned 
soldiers. I would like to know whether or not that ninety-five per cent applies to your 
stafi—A. This refers to the entire staff. 

Q. How many returned soldiers are on what you call the head-quarters staff?—A. 
At head office ninety-five per cent. 


Major Asuron: I think we have something like eight men on the head staff who 
are not returned soldiers out of a total of 242. That 242 includes women as well. The 
male staif is probably about 130 approximately. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

_ Q. How do you manage to justify keeping the other eight there when they are not 
returned soldiers?—A. These are officials who were transferred to us from the Interior 
Department at the opening of the Soldiers’ Settlement. Board organization. At that 
time it was necessary to immediately put into operation the clauses of the old Act 
respecting the Dominion lands. There were a great many returned soldiers there, and in 
February they were waiting for loans to go on with spring operations, and we used 
in the first part of our organization work our entire machinery in the West, and for 
that purpose we took over from the Interior Department several of its old and ex- 
perienced officials, men who know the Department thoroughly in order to get expedi- 
tious work done. They were not returned soldiers at that time, but since then we 
have not spared any effort to place returned soldiers on our organization. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The female staff is practically office help?—A. Practically all stenographers. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Any preference given by your Board to the female help who are relatives of 
returned soldiers as against others who had no relatives overseas?—A. Our appoint- 
ments are controlled by the Civil Service Commisssion. 

Q. Have yau made any recommendations to the Civil Service Commission to get 
returned soldiers in your employ, or the relatives of returned soldiers?—A. Jn respect 
to the female employees ? 

Q. Yes—A. We would naturally take that attitude. 
os Q. You have not taken it yet?—A. I cannot call it to mind. 

Q. It would be out of the way if you did take it?—A. No, I thing if I had the 
‘information in the case of female employees we would find the great majority have 
relatives who have been overseas. 


: By the Chairman: 

Q. When you ask for certain vacancies to be filled, do you undertake to make 
recommendations to the Civil Service Commission as to the class of person they will 
appoint’—A. No, we do not do that. That is a matter for Civil Service jurisdiction. 


_ They will appoint them. 


Q. What would be the attitude of the Civil Service Commission if you undertook 


_ to make any recommendations of that kind?—A. I do not know. 


Mr. Morpny: If they took the application and it was refused, it might wake the 


country up to the point of getting the Civil Service Act changed, so that females 


should be on the same level as males. 
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The CiarrMAN: Parliament has given the Commission power to make appoint 
ments, and they are exercising that authority, and if this department undertook to 
make recommendations as to how they should carry it out, I think the commission 
would resent it very much. 


The Committee adjourned till eleven o’clock to-morrow. 


Wepnespay, September 24, 1919. 


[he Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the, Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act met at 11.35 a.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. 
Calder, presiding. 


Mr. Samuet Maser, examination continued. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a copy of that statement you put in yesterday?—A. Yes. (See p. 
230.) 

Q. I would like you to summarize some of the figures in the statement. Would 
you let us have a statement as to the expenditures of your Board to date. You have 
made it out to August 31st?—A. Expenditure to 31st August, $975,278.94. 

Q. That is administrative expenditures?—A. Yes. 

Q. What expenditure had you for loans down to that date?—A. I have a state- 
ment up to the 6th of September of expenditures on loans $13,545,574.90. 

Q. You said that the amount of loans approved was $30,906,1302—A. Yes. 

Q. Of those loans approved moneys have been advanced only to the extent of some 
thirteen million odd?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is to date?—A. Yes. 
Q. Against $10,000,000 reported here? 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 
Q. Only $13,000,000 have been paid out of the $30,000,000 approved?—A. Ye. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any doubt as to the whole of that $30,000,000 being advanced in due 
course ?—A. Oh, no, it is all in process of expenditure. In a few eases a man, after 
having had a loan approved, might go no further. He may not take advantage of the 
loan which has been approved for him. Perhaps he will not be able to secure the land 
from the vendor after he has had the loan approved, but those will only be isolated 
cases. 

Q. So that you expect by the end of August this year to have created liabilities to 
the extent of $30,000,000 on account of loans?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have had liabilities in the shape of expenditures for administration 
to the extent of $975,278.84—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the total of those two figures approximately 2—A. The total liability 
in loans approved, $30,000,000, and in actual expenditures for costs of administration 
approximately $1,000,000 more. That would make $31,000,000 approximately. 

Q. As a matter of fact it is about $31,800,000 2—A. Yes. 

Q. Your estimated expenditure for the balance of this year for loans is what 
amount ?—A. $16,000,000. 
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Q. And for administration ?—A. $800,000. 

Q. Making a total of $16,800,0007—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you add that to the $31,800,000 of abilities already paid or contracted 
for, you would have a total of approximately $48,600,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is expected by the end of this year that the total liabilities on the part of 
your department for administrative expenditures and for loans will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $48,600,000 2—A. Yes, to the end of the fiscal year. 

Q. Up to the first of April next?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 
Q. That is supposing all the loans approved are made?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You estimate that eventually somewhere in the neighborhood of 50,000 soldiers 
will take advantage of the provisions of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that figure of yours include British ex-service men?—A. No, that is an 
estimate of the number of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces that we may deal with. 

Q. Can you form any estimate at the present time of the number of British ex- 
service men likely to take advantage of this scheme?—A. No sir, I do not think any 
reliable figures could be given. As many could be settled under our plan as there is 
- financial and operative machinery provided for. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Are you receiving inquiries form them?—A. A considerable number of inquiries 
have come to us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So that when you estimate that the liability on the part of Canada for caring 
for soldiers under this scheme is $150,000,000, that is your estimate for caring for our 
own soldiers. That does not include any expenditures you would have in connection 
with the settlement of ex-service British soldiers?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. The figure of 50,000 is purely abitrary?—A. Yes. That is what we estimate. 

Q. So that it comes to about 3,000 of an average?—A. We have this basis; that 
already 23,986 have come to us and been approved as qualified to take advantage of the 
Act if they wish to-do so. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Are they coming forward fairly rapidly still?—A. Yes, up to the present our 
applications have been in an increasing ratio. 

Q. Right down to the present time?—A. Yes. I will give you the increasing 
figures by the week if you wish. 

Q. I think we had better have those figures, because we should have some explana- 
tion as to how you get at it?+~—-A. Up to February 1919 the total loans approved were 
one million. 

Q. Can you give us the number of applicants instead of the dollars?—A. I can 
give both. : 

Q. Let us have the applicants first?—A. Total to February 1919 is 1,218. I mention 
that date because that was the date at which the Orders in Council making the new 
purchase provisions became effective. After that, in March, there were 385 cases 
approved, in April 965, a weekly average of 214. In May, June and July there was a 
_ weekly average of 447. 
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Q. As against what average?—A. The first week in August, 528, the second week, — 
576, the third week 648, the last week 602. 

Q. So that the only falling off has been in the last week in August?—A. It has 
been 46 below the preceding week. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. Is there any limitation as to the applications which can be received?—A. No, 
there is no limitations in the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. I will file a statement of these 
figures. (See p. 230.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then there is another small feature of this work. In your statement you refer — 
to soldiers’ grant. Some 4,218 soldiers have taken advantage of the provision for 
soldiers’ grant. That represents 4,218 quarter sections of land, in some Cases in 
addition to homesteads, that have been granted the soldiers. How many acres of land 
approximately would that be2—A. That would be 4,218 times 160. 

Q. Just figure that out; it must be about 680,000 acres ?—A. 674,880 acres. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. That will be selected land in certain areas ?—A: Wherever there is vacant home- 
stead land. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many returned men—I think you made a statement yesterday, but I have 
forgotten the figures—how many returned men entered for both homestead and grant? 
—A. Approximately two-thirds of that number. 

Q. Two-thirds of 4,218?—A. Approximately. 

Q. In entering for the homestead they exercise their ordinary civil right, and the 
grant they got was extra’—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There has been a lot of talk in the newspaper about public land all being used 
up; do you find that is the case?—A. Homestead lands are scarce just near the railway. 
Our policy is not to settle soldiers in remote districts, but only close to transportation, 
because of the fact that the settlement scheme in which there is a financial considera- 
tion must have the necessary basis of security; to be of success they must not settle in 
remote districts, consequently the amount of free land near transportation is scarce. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You were asked to prepare a statement showing your organization, staff, etc.; 
have you that ready?—A. No, that is in course of preparation. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. I think Mr. Maber mentioned he could also give figures as to what all these 
approvals would mean in the way of cash loans; I think we ought to have all that on 
the record as well. 

The CHarrMan: We have that, Mr. Clark, according to the statement we have 
an approximate liability now of $48,600,000, and his estimate of the total liability 
when the situation is cleared up, as far as our own soldiers are concerned, is $150,000,- 
000 if the average loan maintains at $3,000 per soldier. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You made the statement yesterday that the underlying principle of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act is colonization; do I understand that it is only possible for your Board 
to interpret the Soldiers’ Settlement Act as a purely settlement measure, or has it any 
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authority to extend beyond the original limitation?—A. On that point I would say 
that the Act interprets itself. The recital at the heading of the Act is “An Act to 
assist returned soldiers in settling upon the land.” It is a Land Settlement Act, the 
purpose of which is to settle the returned soldier upon the land. 

Q. To put the question in another way, when dealing with the application of 
returned soldiers, do you take into consideration their means of rehabilitation, or to 
any extent consider their disabilities and the sacrifices they have incurred in the 
service of the country’—A. Not further than directed by the provisions of the Act 
incorporated in the statute, the intent of which is for the purpose of not only increasing 
the basic industry of Canada, which is agriculture, but also for the purpose of settling 
a class of men entitled to the benefit of the Act. 

Q. Then, when considering the application of the returned soldier for a loan, 
‘while giving consideration to his needs, his disability and his desirability as a settler 
8 you are guided by the question of security offered’—A. Oh yes, the Act lays down the 

fundamental principle of security, it provides for land settlement on a business basis. 

It also makes very important concessions and goes very far in the direction of assisting 

returned soldiers who have little or no money of their own, and it affords an opportunity 
to the returned soldier which he could not have received unless the provisions of the 
Act were in force. 

ie Q. But while giving a great opportunity for the returned soldier to become a 
settler and affording him assistance towards rehabilitation you still cling to the original 
idea that the principle of the measure is colonization?—A. Yes, I would say that the 
Act is for the purpose of increasing and developing the basic industry of Canada, 
which is agriculture, by affording opportunities to the returned soldier to engage in 
that industry. 
Q. Is there any record, Mr. Maber, of the number of men who have been dis- 
-- qualified when application has been made for loans by reason of their inability to 
«furnish the 10 per cent required?—A. With regard to the last question, before leaving 
it, I might say that the Act goes further than mere land settlement. In section 63, 
sub-clause N*it reads: 

“(m) With respect to blind or other partially but seriously incapacitated 
settlers special provisions for assistance in settlement of small holdings or 
otherwise inclusive of the remission of interest in whole or in part:” 

It makes special concession for the purpose of rehabilitation of the incapacitated. 

Q. Does it make concession to the extent that it undertakes the re-instatement of 
any considerable portion of that class of men?—A. It only provides that we may afford 
special facilities for them under the Act when incapacitated in whole or in part. 

Q. Is it the policy of the Board to exceed in that work what would be considered 
by a loan company to be a good business proposition ?—A. I think that clause lays it 
down as a principle that we make special concession in the case of incapacitated or 
partly incapacitated men. 

th, Q. To what extent is that policy carried out at the present time?—A. The matter 
1s now the subject of special study on the part of the Board. We have not yet had an 
opportunity of carrying out any policy, the Board is now studying it, but there are 
not a large number of cases. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then you have no applications under that provision?—A. We have the case of 
ablind man in Toronto. I think that is the only application that has come before us 
under that clause. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


- Q. Have you any record of those disqualified on their application by reason of 
Inability to pay the 10 per cent cash required?—A. I have no tabulation of figures on 
that point. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Would it be possible to get those figures, Mr. Maber, by wiring to your officers 
for a statement as to the number of men who have not been approved for the purchase 
of land because they have not the 10 per cent required by the law?—A. It will be very 
difficult to furnish that information, because the Board has no means of knowing 
whether the man does not come forward and buy it because he has not the 10 per cent 
or not. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The difficulty with you would be that the man who knows he has not the ten 
per cent does not apply ?—A. That is so in some cases. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. You would not have any record of those who have applied but who have not 
been approved ? 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. A man might apply and be told that he must deposit ten per cent? He realizes 
that he has not got ten per cent, and he goes away and does not file any application. 
You would have no record of that?—A. I am afraid it would be very difficult to furnish 
the Committee with any sort of reliable estimate. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You send out a folder showing what the returned soldier has to do?—A. Yes. 
The Act governs us pretty well. If you will turn to the definitions in Section 2, you 
will find that it sets forth that: 


“ “Special Settler? means a settler as defined in this section, who, in the 
opinion of the Board, has had adequate and successful farming experience in 
Canada, and who is possessed of qualifications or equipment which, in the 
opinion of the Board, specially fit him for success as a farmer.” 


We have power to waive the ten per cent in the ease of a special settler. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you be able to furnish us with information as to the number of special 
settlers that you have waived?—A. Yes, sir. We have not yet the total figures of 
cases in which we have waived the ten per cent, but I have here a statement of the 
waivers for two months, July and August. During these two months, we waived a 
total of 374 cases, that is at the rate of about 185 a month. Now in August we ap- 
proved of 602 loans; so that about one-third of the cases were waived as regards the 
ten per cent. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. That applies only to married men who have been successful farmers?—A. We ‘ 
do not waive in the cases of single men. 

Q. Could you venture any information as to the number of men who might be 
successful farmers and yet who are disqualified from entering into this scheme?—A. 
No, we cannot furnish the Committee with statistics on that point. 

Q. Have you reason to think that there is a considerable number?—A. We know 
there are some, but I hardly think they are very numerous. We know there are quite 
a few single men who do not wish to put up the ten per cent, but we think it is only 
sound business principles that the single man should be required to put up the ten — 
per cent. j 
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Q: I am not questioning that point. I merely wish to know whether from your 
experience you could give any statistics on that point?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Could you give the average length of time that elapses between the approval 
of the loan and the purchase until the date on which the man is actually settled on the 
land?—A. We estimate that on an average from the date of his application for a loan 
to the date that we commence to expend the loan granted it takes a month to six 
weeks. Some cases go through as quickly as a week. Some cases take a month, some 
six weeks, and in many cases where complications arise in regard to the title of the 
land, where we cannot get a clear-title, there is delay on account of difficulties legal 
and otherwise, it takes longer than that. But we figure, roughly speaking, that a case 
may go through in a month or six weeks. : 

Q. Your figures giving the number of loans actually amounted to 10,293. Is there 
any discrepancy between that figure and the number who are actually settled on the 
land?—A. There is a difference. Our figures represent those who have settled on the 
land as contained in our agricultural report, and are simply the figures of those who 
have been visited, or of those we know have settled. Until a man has actually been 
visited by the field supervisors, which visits take place some time after settlement, we 
do not know whether he has gone on or not. We know that the bulk of those 10,000 
men are settled, but just how many have bought land and have not reached that land 
for actual settlement, I do not know. They may be out working for the summer, 
or something like that. We cannot give the actual statistics. There is some dis- 
crepancy between the reports of the men who have been visited and the number of 
approvals, but we do not think that that discrepancy indicates anything of a serious 
nature. : 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the number of the men who while waiting until the 
necessary formalities are complied with exhaust their financial resources and fall by 

- the wayside, and who by the time the land is ready for occupancy are unable to avail 
themselves of the scheme by reason of the fact that they have not sufficient financial 
resources to enable them to take up the undertaking?—A. No special cases of that 
nature have been brought to my attention. There may be some that I have not seen 
or heard of. 

Q. I asked that question because there are rumours to that effect—A. No such 
cases have come to my attention. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there no provision in the Act whereby assistance may be given to a man in 
the shape of provisions and so on, to keep him going for a short while?—A. Yes, Sir, 
we have power to advance a portion of their loan for that purpose. 

Q. For living purposes?—A. For subsistance. 


% By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is after the man has taken up land?—A. Yes, it is part of his loan. 


- Q. You told us that there were two hundred odd cases in two months in which 
you waived the ten per cent?-A. 874 for the months of July and August. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many were approved in August?—A. In August there were 602 approved, 


and in August there were about 180 waived, quite a considerable percentage of the 
approvals. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you know why they were waived ?—A. Because they were married men and 
in most cases had some children depending on them, and they were experienced 
farmers. We felt satisfied that when that married man went on his place he had a 
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stake right there with his family, and we did not need to require him to put up the — 
ten per cent. We are satisfied that these men will carry on and succeed. 

Q. Their reputations showed that they would succeed?—A. Their qualifications 
and the men themselves were such that we were fully satisfied that they would be 
successful farmers. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Do you consider that those who eee received the loan in suo of $2,000 have 
sufficient equity in the agricultural enterprise to anchor them during a trying season 
such as obtained in some parts of the West this year?—A. We think so, and it is our 
information that our settlers are sticking. When a married man takes his family on 
the land, he has to stick, and the single man who puts up ten per cent has a personal 
interest, and our belief is that under the regulations these men demonstrate their 
earnestness to become successful farmers, and that is the crucial point. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How often do you send out your men to visit?—A. Our hope is to be able to 
visit a settler at least twice a year. We may not be able to visit them twice this year, 
but at least once. Our expectation is that we will be able to visit them twice a year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Does the man who visits send in a report?—A. Yes, sir, a progress report. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it possible to form any estimate of the number of men of the demobilized 
army who will be eligible for the benefit of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. ‘The state- 
ment is often made that only two ‘or three per cent of the demobilized army will be 
able to avail themselves of the privilege of soldiers’ settlement?—A. As I say, we 
cannot determine how many will take advantage of the privilege of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act, and we estimate 50,000, but it is merely a guess. 

Q. Was there not some estimate made as to the number of soldiers who would 
want to settle on land, and was there not some dissatisfaction as to the working out of 
the soldiers’ settlement plan?—A. There was a questionnaire in regard to the matter 
through the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and the figures that were 
given were pretty high. It showed, I think, that thirty-three per cent of the total 
number of the returning Canadian soldiers were interested in land settlement. We 
thought that this great number was due to the fact that they expected to particu 
in some free land—something like the South African Serip issue. 

Q. To what propaganda was that dissatisfaction due? Did the men who a 
claim they were not receiving that which they were promised when they were in the 
A. Well I might say that of the 31,915 that applied to us, we have approved — 
24,900. The difference is the proportion of those who are not able to qualify for some 
reason or other—a very small proportion. So long as the soldier who applies to us 
has the necessary qualifications there is no limit placed in the Act as to how many can 
apply. If one-third or one-half or seventy-five per cent of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces came forward and asked for the benefits of the Act, so far as the Act itself is 
concerned, there is no limitation to it. 

Q. I am anxious to discover if you have perceived any dissatisfaction on that 
point?—A. No. ; 

Q. The question was raised as to whether the Government has fulfilled certain 
pledges which these men understood the Government made while they were overseas !— 
A. The expression of opinion we have been getting in that connection is that Parlia-_ 
ment has placed in the Statute book a progressive and beneficial act in this Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act. We have some generous provisions, in so far as resources permitted, — 
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for the settlement of returned soldiers and for the assistance to*be given them both 

financial and agricultural for the purpose of enabling them to succeed. The concensus 

‘of opinion is that the provision made is a generous one and that the powers which 

have been given are very extensive. 

Q. What arrangement exists between your Board and the Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment as to the agricultural training of men who are not prepared to enter into 
soldiers’ settlement schemes ?—A. On the question of agricultural training, our assist- 
‘ant will be able to give the evidence. 

: Q. Would it be possible for you to inform the Committee as to the procedure that 

| is adopted in qualifying applicants?—A. That is the manner in which you grade up?— 

t A. That is also for the assistant. 

g Q. Has it been possible for your Board to advise any policy with respect to the 
soldier settlers who have become destitute through crop failures?—A. We are going 
to give very earnest consideration to the question of the assistance which should be 
rendered to our settlers in the dry area of the West. As you know, some general 
provisions have already been made, or are in contemplation, between the Dominion 

and Provincial Governments, whereby all settlers will receive certain assistance. 

& Necessarily, if some further assistance is required in the way of loans for the purnose 
of enabling the settlers to carry on, we wish to help him to the extent of our capacity 
and we are giving that policy serious consideration. 

Q. Is there very much to indicate a desire on the part of former members of the 

Imperial Forces to partake of the benefits of the Canadian soldiers’ settlement?—A. We 
think so, yes. The Imperial troops, we understand, are very much interested in the 
opportunity which may be afforded to settle in Canada, and we propose to give very 

ly! serious thought to the question of their colonization under our Act, as soon as the 

1 interests of the Canadia Expeditionary Forces have been dealt with. 

at Q. What is your policy with reference to such applicants at present ?—A. Our policy 

| will be to inform them to that effect, that as soon as our responsibility with regard to 

our own men have been discharged, and as soon as our machinery will be able to allow 
us to take on further colonization, we will be ready to do so, and we have laid it down 

\ as fundamental that we will require a large cash deposit, twenty per cent, and that 

they must be prepared to undergo training, which we will prescribe, for at least two 

; years, before we can permit them to become beneficiaries under the Soldiers’ Settle- 

ment Act. 

Q. At present you have to adopt more or less severe regulations? Is there a 
danger of a large number of ex-Imperial soldiers migrating to Canada under the 
impression that they may be able to avail themselves of the soldiers’ settlement ?—A. I 
think the arrangements which we will make will preclude the possibility of men 
coming out with such a misunderstading. 


. By the Chairman: 


Q. In so far as the settlement of ex-British soldiers in the Overseas Dominions 
is concerned, has the Imperial Government made any arrangements for assistance ?— 
A. Well, our understanding is that the British Government has arranged for the free 
_ passage of Imperial soldiers who desire to come and settle in Canada. 

" fe Q. And will that free passage be granted before the Overseas Dominions have 
intimated that they are ready to receive these men?—A. The passage will only be 
granted by acceptance by the Canadian authorities of the applicant coming as a 
settler to Canada. 

Q. Does your Board propose to establish any machinery in the old country in 
order to determine whether any particular application shall be received or not?—A. 
Yes, we are opening offices for that purpose, and every applicant must be passed on 
and approved before he can come to Canada. 
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Q. So that you consider those arrangements will preclude a flood of ex-British — 


soldiers until such time as Canada is prepared to use them?—A. Yes, we expect they 
will be absolutely precluded. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You do not anticipate that the country will be inundated by the influx of 
ex-Imperial soldiers, who possess means of their own and come to Canada on their own 
initiative?—A. No, we do not anticipate that. We desire to protect the members of 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces in their right of fair treatment from the Soldiers’ 
settlement, at the same time taking care of any others that we can by means of our 
machinery. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But, as a matter of fact, you would not try to stop any man with means from ~ 


coming Were to settle/—A. No, I would point out that you cannot, of course, prevent 
any man in England from coming here under ordinary conditions; that is his right. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If, for example, a man had £10,000 and desired to come to Canada in order 
to settle on the land you think nothing should be set up to bar him from coming?— 
A. No, but the point is that he cannot come here with the expectation to benefit from 
this Act; if he comes, he comes on his own responsibility as a British citizen, and we 
are in no way obliged to deal with him unless he is first accepted for the purpose on 
the other side of the water. There is every safeguard provided in that respect. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it possible for your Board to assist anybody who desires to establish him- 


self in a small business, take in connection with farming such as fishing where a man 
is a farmer and is also a fisherman, as is the case in the Maritime Districts?—A. We 
are confined by the Act to agriculture, we cannot take cognizance of the application 
of a man except in so far as it is connected with agriculture. But there is nothing 
to prevent a farmer, who is also a fisherman, from carrying on his fishing. 

Q. Would he be able to expend any portion of his loan on nets, gear, or boats’— 
A. It can only be applied on agricultural implements and equipment for farm work. 

Q. Take the case of a farmer who desires to buy a small portable saw-mill, would 
he be able to apply any portion of his loan to that purpose?—A. Not for the purpose 
of purchasing a saw-mill, but for the purpose of clearing the land for production. 

Q. Has there been any demand for assistance in that way ?—A. There has been 
some demand, but as it does not come to us we cannot advise you to what extent such 
demand exists; it would not come to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 

Q. Can you inform the Committee as to the arrangements made to release Crown 
lands in reserves. We have investigated the reserve lands in Indian Reserves and in 
money necessary for the purchasing of lands for soldiers’ settlement? The point I am 
getting at is this: Is there not a danger of lands being purchased for soldiers’ settle- 
ment, the purchase of which would enable the former occupants to retire so that 
instead of advancing the scheme for increasing agricultural production these pur- 
chases are really having the result of impeding it?—A. We have carried on extensive 
investigations with a view of making available for soldiers’ settlement al] suitable 


lands in reserves. We have investigated the reserve lands in Indian Reserves and in 
various other reserves, we have made no distinction in that respect, and we have mode 
available to soldiers land of that character. I might in that connection indicate the — 


Reserve, which is a large soldiers’ settlement, and as far as we can secure land of agti- 
cultural quality on reserves we are securing it. 
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Q. If prompt measures were taken to revise homestead entries and forfeit home- 
stead entries, and also certain grazing and other leases of land which are fit for agri- 
-eultural purposes and also on the Indian Reserves, for which treaty might be arranged, 
certain forest reserves, the Hudson Bay Reserve, and other reserves, do you think a 
eonsiderable portion of suitable agricultural lands within reasonable transportation 
would be released for soldier settlement, thus enabing the soldiers to enter into the 
benefit provided by the scheme without such a large original expenditure. 


The Cuamman: There will be no objection to Major Ashton giving a reply to that 
question. 


Major Asuton: With regard to the Indian lands, first, some sixty thousand acres 
should be shortly available for settlement. Arrangements have been made between the 
Board and the Department of Indian Affairs under which investigation is being held 
into the Indian Reserves, particularly those in the western provinces, and there should 
be within a very short time now sixty thousand acres of land available for settlement. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Will those be free lands?—A. No, we will have to buy them, and they will be 
resold to the soldiers approximately at the same price we pay for them to the Indians. 
Regarding the forest reserves, I cannot give you the exact acreage now, but several 
townships have already been withdrawn in the Porcupine Forest Reserve and there are 
to-day about a hundred established settlers in there. 

Q. Where is the Porcupine Reserve?—A. That is on the border of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. In addition to that, there are certain other townships now under 
investigation. 

Q. Just a moment; are these free lands?’—A. Yes, they are free lands. Then in 
addition to that a number of forest reserves have been examined, and, generally 
speaking, there has not been a large area of land suitable for agricultural purposes 
found in them. Now, with regard to the grazing leases which have been mentioned, 

investigation has been made of certain grazing leases; as you know probably, grazing 
: leases are held either on a closed lease or on a twenty years’ lease, subject to two years’ 
notice of cancellation. 

Q. What are the periods of the closed leases?—A. I am not absolutely certain, but 
im the fall of 1914 an Act was passed under which certain leases which had, I think, 
over ten years to run were to be re-inspected, and if it were found that there was no 
suitable agricultural land in them, the holder of such leases could apply to the depart- 
4 ment for a closed lease for, I believe, ten years, but I am not absolutely certain. 

‘ Q. Then there is another class of these closed leases, one of a few granted some 
. years ago, which are closed for a period of 21 years irrevocable?—A. There are. 


‘ Q. Then there is a third class subject to two years’ notice of cancellation for 
homestead ?—A. Yes. 
' 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What steps are being taken to secure the cancellation of those leases where 
notice may be given?—A. Notice will be given in the usual way through the department 
to cancel them, but they will have to give two years’ notice. 

Q. Have any of these leased lands been released at all for soldiers’ settlement’— 
_ A. Not yet. 

_Q. You were about to say something about the Hudson Bay lands?—A. Yes, with 
Tespect to the Hudson Bay land there was a Hudson Bay reserve established some time 
_ ago in order that that company should be compensated for sections 8 and 26 in the 
Indian and Forest Reserves. As you know, the Hudson Bay Company was given these 
two sections throughout the West. It is now being determined that the reserve is larger 
_ than is required to cover the requirements of the Hudson Bay Company, and arrange- 
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ments have been made under which the whole of that reserve has been re-surveyed, 
The reports for Southern Saskatchewan, Southern Alberta and Manitoba are now in, 
but not for Northern Saskatchewan and Northern Alberta. They should be in in the 
course of the next fortnight, when the withdrawing of some 140,000 acres will be 
definitely gone into. 
: 

By the Chairman: 3 

Q. These lands are scattered, are they not?—A. Yes, they are scattered. The: 
larger portions are in the northern parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. a 
By Mr. MacNeit: ‘ 

Q. In surveying the situation generally, do you not find that there is a large areqg 

of free, or comparatively cheap land that might be available for suitable farming? 
Mr. Asuton: There is some, not a large area, when you figure the problem of 
giving 50,000 men 160 acres each. That would take something like 8,000,000 acres, 
so that when you view the problem, there is not a large area, there is a considerable 


amount. 
Q@. But the release of that land would considerably assist the main purpose of the 
Act and also ease the financial obligations. 


Mr. Asuton: That is so. 


a 
: 
: 
é 
s 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. With regard to the Hudson Bay land that you will recover, will that be free 
land? 
Mr. Asuron: That has not been finally settled. It is under advisement now as 
to whether that land should be sold at a reasonable price to the settler in order to 
establish an insurance fund to meet calls that we will undoubtedly have to meet. 


Examination of Mr. Maber resumed. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What is the policy of the Board with respect to widows under the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act?—A. They are in the same position as any other settlers. They come 
before us on the record of the military service of their husbands and also on their 
qualifications to succeed as farmers. 

Q. To how many have you extended this system?—A. I think very few. It is 
very hard for women to qualify as successful farmers, and we have not had a great 
many applications. Usually the widows who deal with us are widows who were farmers 
with their husbands before, and who come to us for financial assistance to carry on. 
In such cases they are dealt with very sympathetically. 

Q. Do you think it possible for the Soldiers’ Settlement Board to carry out some 
housing scheme in conjunction with the agricultural work which would more or less 
balance the assistance given to men who are only agriculturists?—A. That is, of course, 
outside the secpe of our Act, and the Soldiers’ Settlement Board has simply to carry 
out the provisions of that Act. 

The Cuamman: Would you just make your point clear, Mr. MacNeil? 


Mr. MacNum: My question was whether it would not be possible for the adminis 

tration with the existing facilities to assume the responsibility of a housing scheme a 
An Hon. Memser: Do you mean a housing scheme for the cities? 
Mr. MacNee: Yes. 


The CuHamrMAN: That is outside the scope of the Act. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Do you not think that the general principles of the administration of the Act 
could be extended to include a housing scheme?—A. That is entirely a matter for 
Parliament to decide. 

Q. Has the Soldiers’ Settlement Board not found it possible to give consideration 
to such a scheme?—A. It has not been placed before us for consideration. 

Q. What is your policy with respect to men who desire to enter into a ranching 
enterprise on leased lands, or on lands available in a certain area for a common grazing 
ranch?—A. We would not establish a settler on leased lands under any circumstances. 

Q. Not even on the security of stock?—A. Not on stock alone. It is not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and letter of the Act. The basic principle of the Act is the 
settlement on land. The man may follow ranching if he choses, but he must be a 
land settler; he must go in for stock or the cultivation of grains, or otherwise follow 
his occupation by being an established settler upon a particular parcel of land. 

Q. Does this not debar a certain number of men who are strictly ranchers from 
certain areas?—A. I think not. There are some returned soldiers who have grazing 
leases in addition to the farms that they get from the Government or from individuals 
for stock, but we cannot give security to a man on leased land for cattle alone. 

Q. With reference to the general administration, is it within your observation, 
or have you ascertained the necessity of further co-ordination between the various 
departments dealing with re-establishment? Have you noticed that a large group of 
men, whose eligibility for post-war benefit is not clearly defined, are sometimes referred 
from department to department in such a way that they never get satisfaction, and 
consequently become dissatisfied?—A. We have not much information except with 
regard to men who come before us for the purposes of land settlement. These we 
simply accept, or reject. What dithculties they may meet with in other directions, I 
do not know; we have no data upon that. : 

Q. Would it not be possible for closer co-ordination so that when a man presents 
himself before your Board and is not found eligible for settlement, his requirements 
might be dealt with? Is there any way by which you could co-ordinate the work of 
meeting his requirements?—A. Only in the cases of men applying for land settle- 
ment. That disposes of them in our department. In so far as the man is a settler, 
he is re-established, and therefore has no further need in connection with the features 
of re-establishment. 

Q. Do you confine your attention solely to those? You do not assume any responsi- 
bility for the man who drifts into your office, and whose requirements might be dealt 
with elsewhere?—A. We can only take cognizance of him as a land settler. 

Q. Is it not possible that in consultation between the various departments it could 

_ be determined that there is a need that might be bridged?-A. We have responsibility 
only for the one feature, re-establishment. All other features are taken care of in 
‘ other connections. 
_ Q. But there is no point of contact or consultation?—A. As to whether we accept 
them ? 

Q. No, on the general program ?—A. I do not exactly understand your point. 

Q. Could there not be some arrangement: similar, we will say, to that which 
existed in connection with the Repatriation Committee?—A. I do not see any possi- 
bility of co-ordination on land settlement. We co-ordinate by accepting say 10,000 
men for re-establishment on the land. I would call that co-ordination. 

Q. But you are dealing with only one phase, and other departments are dealing 
with other phases. In your opinion would it be of any value to have co-ordination 
between the departments dealing with those various phases so that the whole program 

_ might be covered?—A. You mean whether arrangements should not be made by which 
: _ those who are not accepted by us could be adequately dealt with? I think there should 
_ be some arrangement; I presume there is. But that is a matter outside of our jurisdic- 
tion. 
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The Cuamman: I wonder if the Committee would like to have a statement in- — 
dicating in as condensed a form as possible what has been done in the other Overseas 
Dominions, so far as land settlement is concerned. 


Mr. Epwarps: J think that would be very useful. 


The CuarrMAN: Then Myr. Maber will prepare a statement as to the congue 
in the other Overseas Dominions, in the Australian Commonwealth, in South Africa 
and in New Zealand. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Your estimate is that practically ten per cent of the men, that is 50,000, will 
take up land?—A. I would eall it a guess rather than an estimate. 

Q. And as a matter of fact five per cent already have/—A. Yes. It might go- 
far beyond 50,000.. Industrial conditions or some other general conditions may turn 
a man’s attention to land for a year or two—men who otherwise would not have 
thought of it. We cannot tell what future conditions may be. 

Q. When does the time for application expire?—A. No limitation. It goes on 
indefinitely. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Do I understand that you estimate that what has been loaned or approved to 
the ae March, 1920, would amount to $50,000,0002—A. Yes. 
Q. $928,000 being salaries?—A. I think that is total administration costs. 
Q. Ts it not all salaries?—A. Yes, I see it is—salaries already spent $378,000 and 
estimated to be spent $550,000. 
Q. That would be approximately $49,000,000 to the benefit of the soldiers and a 
million or less for salaries?—(No answer). 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. In your answers you said that you gaeveced the plan a sound business colon- 
ization plan?—A. Yes. 

Q. With your knowledge of the letter and the spirit of the Act, and your expe:- 
ience in the application of the Act, do you also think that this plan affords special 
or particular advantages to the returned soldier applicant for a loan, which he could 
not avail himself of with the ordinary loan company?—A. We consider the terms 
are especially generous in that respect. For instance the interest is only five per cent. 
The terms of payment is exceptionally long, twenty-five years. There is a very small 
eash-down payment required of ten per cent, and in a proportion of the cases that 
payment is waived altogether. Those features of the Act, together with the very 
ample powers it gives the Board for the purchase of land, both by agreement and com- 
pulsion, make it a very favourable land settlement Act. It embraces a number of 
concessions of that character, which are of great value to the man who has not very 
much money. 


By Mr. Clark: 
Q. Do you think in the course of a few years that land on which they are settled 
will be a good deal more valuable than it is to-day?—A. That is a large speculative 
question which is hard to answer. The rising value in the East will not be abnormal, 
but in the West there is a prevailing opinion that the price of land prevailing to-day 
is very low compared with the east and south, and that there will be a very steady 
progressive augmentation in the land value, and consequently the security which the 
Board will hold. 
The Cuamman: I would like to ask Major Ashton a question or two. 
(Mr. Samuel Maber.] 
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Major E. J. Aston called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. So far as you can answer the question, what is the average value of the land 
that is being purchased for returned soldiers?—A. Around twenty dollars an acre, I 
should say. ; 
Q. Taking your knowledge of the situation in Western Canada as it has existed 
for, say, the last ten years, and as it will likely exist for the next ten years, what 
average value would you place on that land ten years from now?—A. It is difficult to 
_— say, but I remember going into the West when that land was bought at five dollars 
an acre. 
Q. How many years ago would that be?—A. Fifteen years ago. 
Q. So that the average value has increased from five to twenty dollars an acre in 
fifteen years?—A. It has. 
Q. Would you give a guess as to what it would likely be worth ten years from 
now on an average ?—A. It will go up another ten dollars if it is worth anything. 


By Mr. Copp: 


_  Q. That would depend upon railway development?—A. If you cannot produce 
the interest on thirty dollars an acre it is not very good farming land. 


3 By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Can you tell us about how much land has been purchased under this scheme in 
the different provinces ?—A. I can give you details as to that. 
Q. Can it be shown what has been taken up in each of the separate provinces ?— 


A. Yes. 


: The Cuamman: It would be interesting to have a statement as to the quantity of 
i dand purchased in each province under the scheme and the average price paid. 


EN 


: 

J By Mr. Pardee: 

; Q. And could you add to that a statement as to what part of the province they 
__ settled in, the counties and so on?—~A. I should think that would be rather difficult. I 
__ think it could be got. We have maps of all those parcels that have been bought and 


settled on, and it would not be a very difficult thing. The most difficult part of the 
‘question, particularly with regard to the East, is the number of acres. The East is 
not like the West where a man takes up one hundred and sixty acres. The chances 
are you would be able to count them by the hundreds. 


Ree ee 


Mr. Mazer: It would take a little time to secure’ that. We would have to get a 
_ Teport from the district offices. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Do you find many men making applications for land in the East?—A. Quite a 
number, our office is pretty busy. 
ee Q. How about London ?—A. I do not know so much about London, but I under- 
‘stand it is getting busy, because it is a new office. In Ottawa we opened a branch 
office some time ago and the work is increasing every week. 


[Major BE. J. Ashton.] 
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Mr. Samurt Maperr’s examination resumed. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Your advances are made on account of purchase price of land and discharge | 0: 
incumbrances, for the purchase stock, equipment and for improvements. Can you give 
us a statement of the amounts advanced under each of those heads?—A. It is sub- 
divided to some extent on the first page of the report. On the purchase of land, the 
land itself, we have advanced $16,700,000. For the improvements on that land $3,000,- 
000, and for stock on that land $5,700,000. For settlers on their own lands, that is, first. 
mortgage, we have advanced $3,000,000, and for stock on Dominion lands $3,000,000. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. What precautions or inquiries do you make before you make a loan to a man 
with regard to his character? What bearing has that on the question’—A. That is 
taken care of in connection with his first appearance before the Qualification Com- 
mittee, who go into his various qualifications, military service, general fitness, his 
financial standing, his farming experience; they go into all the personal phases of a 
man’s operations. ; 

Q. And his character?—A. Certainly, they must appraise on his character. 

Q. What steps to they take to arrive at a conclusion with regard to his character; 
do they inquire of his neighbours?—A. I was just going to suggest that. Captain — 
Dix would explain that. 


By Mr. Copp: | 

Q. Have you a legal staff looking after the titles and other matters of that nature! 
—A. Yes, that is very important. 
Q. Have you a staff for that purpose at the Head Office, or is the work done ! 
locally’—A. We have at the Head Office a legal department, a branch of the depart” 
ment, and we have also solicitors employed at each of the district offices. a 
Q. Are the expenditures on that account included in this statement of salaries 
you have given the Committee?—A. Yes, we are paying the cost of the legal admin- — 
istration the same as any other branch of the Soldiers’ ‘Settlement Board, and we do 
not charge a cent to the soldier for legal fees. " 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. I did not quite catch your answer to the question put by Mr. MacNeil, par- 
ticularly with regard to the purchase of land in the East for the soldiers. Have you 
any information as to how many of those farmers, who sell their land to the Board 
for settlement of the soldiers, give up farming operations and retire to the neighbouring 
villages’—A. I understand there has been a few farmers who have sold their Jand and 
have given up farming; these may be old people who intended giving up farming any- 
way, and there seems to be a number of farmers, particularly 1 in the Maritime Provinces 
and in Ontario, who have sold to their sons, and in other cases there are old people 
who want to retire. Some of the best farms that have been bought by the soldiers have 
been obtained under those conditions. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. You have said that you consider that the returned soldier who takes advantage 
of the provisions of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act is in a much better position than B he 
would be if he had taken advantage of the ordinary loan company or similar inst 
tion. Will you give the Committee an idea of what you consider the actual advanta: 
is on the average loan? How much advantage does the returned soldier who obtai 
his land under your Board have over his comrade who does not take advantage of #l 
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provisions of this Act in his dealings’—A. In the first place, we are advancing for the 
purchase of land a larger percentage of the value; I do not know of any loan company 
that makes as large an advance; in some cases to a man with experience we are 
advancing 100 per cent. I do not know of any loan company that will do that. In 
addition to that, we are advancing to that same man a considerable amount to enable 
him to get stock and equipment, $2,000, and also another $1,000 to put up his buildings. 
These are terms which are not offered and which cannot be offered by any loan com- 
~ pany whose basis of operation is security of the loan. 
Q. Can you tell us what the benefit is to these men as between the ordinary average 
/ ate of interest and the rate of interest that you charge?—A. That may be arrived at 
» by taking the difference between 5 per cent and the current rate and charging it 
{against the total amount of the loan; that will be 2 or 3 per cent that has been saved 
and in that you have a substantial saving on the face of it. In addition to that we 
don’t charge the man for inspection fees, the Board appraises the land for nothing 
» and he obtains the service of the legal branch of the department free of charge; under 
ordinary circumstances the man has to pay a substantial fee for these services in the 
ordinary transaction. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And he also has the advantage of the arrangements made by your Purchasing 

. Department?—A. He has the advantage of the arrangement made by the Purchasing 

Department under which we have obtained a material reduction. I might mention 
that the savings in the purchase of implements alone by reason of low prices under 
those arrangements amounts to over $40,000. 

Q. Have you any information as to what rate of interest loan companies charge? 
—A. We have no data on that, I suppose it is 8 per cent in the West and it may be 

- cheaper in the East. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Are men who do not proceed overseas eligible for obtaining loans?—A. They are 
_ not eligible unless they are discharged or prevented from going overseas as a result of 
‘some disability incurred on service, that is the only case. 

‘ Q. Have you many applications from soldiers for loans that you have refused ?—A. 
_ There have been quite a number, but we cannot give you exact figures, because know- 
~ ing they are not eligible they do not in many cases make application. That can be 
estimated by ascertaing how many soldiers there were who did not go overseas; if there 
_ were 50,000 who did not go overseas, and did not incur pension disability on service 
here, those would be excluded from the benefits of the Act. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Are nursing sisters entitled to the benefit of the Act?—A. The nursing sister 
would be entitled as a settler. 

___ Q. Supposing a nursing sister marries a soldier, are they both entitled to the 
> benefit?—A. No, I think our Board under the rules do not approve of that, we do not 
low doubling up. The nurse would have to come before us and she would have to 
ualify as a farmer before she could obtain the benefit. 

. Q. But suppose they doubled up afterwards?—A. If they doubled up afterwards 
we couldn’t help it. There have been very few applications from nurses. 

_ Q. What is the real objection to allowing both to obtain loans?—A. Because the 
lurse unless she becomes qualified as a farmer is not entitled to it. under the Act. 
he purpose of the Act is to increase agricultural production by means of establishing 
ttlers on the land. In that case you would only be establishing one settler on the land. 


[Mr. Samuel Maber.] 
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The following statements summarizing the expenditures of the Soldiers’ Settle — 
ment Board in connection with loans, prepared and submitted by Mr. Maber for the : 


information of the Committee, were ordered to be printed on the record. 4 


Orrawa, September 13, 1919, 


STATEMENT of the amounts disbursed for loans from the commencement of the 
present fiscal year to the 6th instant. 
Prince Edward Island’: 2235000 24.25 os Se aia oe E 
Nova. Seotiave.) 72S Va 2 Ps ee ‘. 


New Brunswick ¢ 300 92 0 0 Gases ee : 
Montreal <)¢ S82) ay) a Ra ea SONA eal? 


Quebec . 


Sherbrooke! 2.8.2.0 9 85% SE Rao en ieee meee aT ele ae 
Toronto: 8) 22) 2 2 OR a eer ae OCS Oil Oe 
Winnipes 2.5. 2) SS A ee 
Regina fo. os eae a ee eee 
Saskatoon 22 MU cae ee ae ee ecu Geay 


Prince ‘Alberts: £23). 20s ens et a eee re 
Calgary. oP oe ee a a 
Edmonton. 22°. Sct eso a ei ere 
Viancouver . 80 25 SOUR ee ee eee eel 
Victoria ese ee ee Oe ea yen teact 


Total’. 0. 1 SE ae 


(Signed) S. J. W. 
Chief Accountant. 


STATEMENT or LOANS. 


Approved. Amount. 

March, 1918). Oo ee ee 63 $ 126,800 00 
April 1s Cr ae HE eu Un es CAD 214,758 00 
May and vane 1918 Sy es et Te Te eke 349,242 00 
July and Avwpnst) 1918) 57s er ee ee 225,635 00 
September and October, 1918 .......... 207 328,250 00 
November “and December, 1918.2 2" 3) 90 146,101 00 
January, 1919 . 54 2 ee ee 76 223,260 00 
February, 19000 32) 2 oti pear ee ois TG 49,059.40. 

Total to February 28, 1919 -. .. -.:. 1,018 $ 1,658,105 40 
March, 1919 . : Fete | So 964,913 60 

Weekly av a toga ean $241, 998 40, 


April tG1On.. ace 2 05 3,283,669 00 
Weekly av ote oie loa $829, O17 25. 

May, June and July, 1919 .. .. .. 3 EDO 17,295,294 00 
Weekly average—447 ee $1, 441, O74 50. 

August, 1919— 


Week endime “Aqeuct 9. eg) hoe 1,620,211 00 
Week ending August 16... .. SO AES ENG 1,945,111 00 
Week ending) Aupust 23.00 37.) | GAS 2,971,597 00 
Week ending August 80.......... 602 7.867.999 00 


Grand total oe os $30,906,130. 00 
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Trurspay, September 25,1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Department of Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establishment Act met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Calder, 


presiding. 


Captain G. M. Dix, Assistant Director Agricultural Branch, Soldiers’ Settle 
ment Board, called. sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
You are connected with the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, Captain Dix?—A. 


ire Seen Ph eee 


WES 
In what capacity ?—A. Assistant Director of Agricultural training. 

Who is the director?—A. Colonel Innis. 

Where is he at the present time?—A. He is in the West at the present time. 
When do you expect him back?—A. I should say in probably ten days. 

. How long have you been acting as assistant director?—A. Since the 11th of 


“20000 © 


April. 

Of this year?—A. This year. 

You may state just broadly what work is undertaken by that branch of the 
Saldiene Settlement Board?—A. The work of selection, and of qualification, the work 
of training, and the work of supervision are the main duties of the Agricultural 
Branch. 

Q. What do you mean by the work of selection and qualification ?—A. The selec- 
tion and qualification—the selection of those who are to benefit under the Act, the 
training of those who are recommended for training, and the supervision of those — 
who are in training or who have become established settlers. 


foe! 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The selection personally, you have nothing to do with the selection of the 
land?—A. The selection of the Ree 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What staff have you in the branch here at Ottawa?—A. The director, the 
assistant director, and the present supervisor in charge of the qualification records 
and a clerical staff. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. How many in the clerical staff’—A. Here in Ottawa? 

Q. Yes?—A. There are three stenographers directly connected with the clerical 
branch, five stenographers, the pay and allowance, of course, Comes in under the train- 
ing branch. 


The CHamman: You are anxious, Mr. MacNeil, to ask Captain Dix certain 
questions. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I would like Captain Dix to inform the Committe 
procedure adopted by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board for t¢ 
[Capt. G. M. Dix.] 


e as to the qualification 
he grading of applicants 2 
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and the methods adopted for accomplishing that classification?—A. The applicants 
are graded into four classes; they come before the Qualification Committee in each 
district composed of men specially selected because of their qualifications in regard 
to selection, and the applicants are graded on their agricultural experience plus their 
physical fitness and their general fitness. Of course, all members must be eligible 
from a military standpoint as laid down by the Act. The grade A man is considered 
by the Qualification Committee as a man with ten years’ total experience, five years 
of which should be spent in Canada, and who has had one year’s successful manage- 
ment of a farm. Grade B, or the second-class man, should have ten years’ total 
experience and five years’ continuous farming experience immediately prior to enlist- 
' ment and one year’s experience in the district in which he intends to settle. Grade 
C man is a man who should have two full years’ experience in the last ten years, or 
five years’ total experience, one of which should be spent in farming in Canada, and 
the grade D man is a man who has one year’s full experience in Canada. Those are 
the four classes into which the applicants are graded and the first three classes are 
eligible for the loans for purchase of land, and the grade D man is only eligible for 
the loan for stock and general improvements on Crown lands. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. With one year’s experience?—A. One year’s experience. 


semen meres 


i By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Is there any preference shown between the applicants in these grades?—A. 
From our standpoint, in the matter of supervision, we consider an A man will need 
less supervision than a C man; the man who has a-life-long experience in farming 
would be a man who would need less supervision in the period of supervision than a 
grade C man. 

Q. You would not make any difference between them in dealing with their appli- 
eations?—A. Not at all; generally speaking, we could not. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Why do you qualify that answer by saying “generally speaking” you would 
not?—A. As far as the loan is concerned that is outside the Agricultural Branch 
which I am representing here this morning, but I think there is none or very little 
distinction made; I suppose it is taken into account as far as the risk is concerned, 
but it is not made a determining factor, I know that. 

Q. Is it the policy of the board that such qualifications should guide the loan 
advisory committees in determining the extent of the loan?—A. I think not. I would 
rather you would have some one from the loan end of it answer that question. 

Q. Then a class A man may receive a loan for the purchase of land?—A. Yes. 

Q. Anda class B and a class C man?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a class D man?—A. Not for the purchase. 

Q. Who determines the physical condition of the man in determining his quali- 
Ae fications?—A. The Qualification Committee satisfy themselves of the physical con- 
_ dition; if they are doubtful of a man’s condition to carry on agricultural work, they 
would eall in a physician. 

Q. Then if a man has been disabled on active service to such a degree that, in the 
opinion of the Committee, he cannot engage successfully in agricultural work, he can- 
_ not receive the benefit of the Act?—A. I should say that is so. 
ee Q. Do you eall in medical advice on that point?—A. From time to time that 
is referred to the head office and that is the procedure that is adopted. 

Q. Take for instance the case of a man who was engaged in farming for a num- 
ber. of years and desires to re-engage in farming, would the question of physical fit- 
ness debar such man from receiving the benefit of the Act?—A. No, if a man 
: 3 / [Capt. G. M. Dix.J 
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has been trained as a farmer and has suffered disability his previous training would 


be taken into account. ; 
Q. You spoke of agricultural experience. A grade A man must have a life-long 


connection with agricultural work, at least five years in Canada or one year in success- 
ful management of a farm. Do you not consider such qualification rather severe?— 
A. If it were debarring the man entirely from the benefit of the Act it might be 
severe, but it is for the purpose of grading; it is not excluding him from the benefit of 
the Act and therefore I would not consider it severe. 

Q. Is it a fact that very few men are able to qualify as grade A and obtain the 
maximum benefit?—A. Well, yes, I would say there are a great many excluded from 
gaining that category by reason of lack of agricultural experience. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If I understood you aright you said that in so far as classes A, B and C 
are concerned there is no distinction between these classes as to the loans that are 
made; if I understood you correctly, you stated that this classification was for the 
purpose of guiding the Loan Department?—A. Yes. 

Mr. MacNet: I would direct the attention of the Committee to the literature 
distributed by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board which states that this grading is 
intended to guide the loan committees in deciding the amount of financial assistance. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What have you to say to that?—A. So far as the agricultural branches are 
concerned, we grade for supervision and we pass on our classification to the Loan 
Committee for whatever benefit they can take from it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. You say that you take the maximum qualifications and grade down for that 
purpose, instead of setting a minimum qualification and grading upwards?— 
A. When the grading was introduced, it was introduced from the minimum upwards, 
not from the maximum downwards. Two years’ experience was considered to be a 
minimum agricultural qualification that an applicant should have in order to suc- 
cessfully manage a farm on the loan that the Government was willing to give, and 
from that on the A and B classes were introduced. : 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. What do you mean by the maximum?—A. The maximum of any loan that 
the Government were willing to give. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. You understand the point that I am trying to arrive at, so that the Com- 
mittee may determine the number of men excluded from these benefits. Take grade 
C, which is the lowest grade that can purchase land, you demand two years’ full 
experience on a farm in Canada, and five years prior to that time of farming ex- 


perience?—A. Two years’ full experience since January 1st, 1909, or a total experience 


of five years. Some of it may have been obtained prior to that time, but it would 
not be of so much value as experience gained since that date. 

Q. In your experience of the administration, has that excluded any men who 
might be successful farmers and who wished to become farmers?—A. I would say 
that it would exclude a very small proportion, if any. 

Q. You speak of general fitness, and as to the sincerity of the man’s intentions 


to make farming his permanent occupation, as to whether he likes farm life, and as __ 


to whether he appreciates the responsibilities which he will assume. Who determines 
the general fitness?—A. The Qualification Committee. 
[Capt. G. M. Dix.] 
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Q. How many of these Qualification Committees are there, and where are they? 
—A. There is one in each district. 

Q. How many districts are there?—A. There are fifteen districts. 

Q. How many are there in the Province of Ontario?—A. There is at present 
just one, in Toronto. One will shortly be established in the course of the next few 
days in Ottawa dealing with Eastern Ontario, and probably one for the North and 
at Fort William. 

Q. So that if a man wishes to get the benefits of the Act he must go to Toronto 
and appear personally before this Qualification Board ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Do you not think that there should be one further west than Toronto ?— 
A. There is a sub-office in London, and that will eventually be on the same footing 
as the others. . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many qualification boards are there in Alberta? 
and Edmonton. 

Q. How many in Saskatchewan?—A. Three, at Regina, Saskatoon, and Prince 
Albert. 

Q. How many in the Maritime Provinces ?—One at Halifax, one at St. John. and 
one at Charlottetown. 


A. Two, at Calgary 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it not a dificult matter for a man to establish his general fitness’—A. Yes, 
very difficult. It is always a difficult task to look into a man’s mind and try to ascer- 
tain the characteristics which will make for success. 

Q. Do you consider this a fair qualification to introduce?—A. Well, the man 
gives his references. He is supposed to give references regarding his agricultural 
experience as well as his reliability. Usually he gives the name of the farmer he had 
been engaged with previously, and these references are communicated with. Quite 
often there are other evidences that may come in which enables one to form some 
idea regarding his general fitness. I may point out that the men who have been dis- 
qualified on the ground of general unfitness have been few. Of the 719 men on the 
list who have been disqualified since the Act came into force, in respect of the quali- 
fication of general fitness, I suppose ninety per cent or more are men who after 
putting in their applications did not appear before the Qualification Committee at all 
although they were requested three or four times to do so. They had dropped the 
idea entirely, and there was no other way of placing them in any other category 
than that we did not consider them sincere. Very few, however. have been thrown 
down on general fitness. 

Q. What provision is made for the man who desires to take the benefit and yet 
cannot establish his general fitness or agricultural experience?—A. If he is con- 
sidered as not possessing sincerity of intention—are you referring to that, or to his 
general fitness? 

Q. What provision is made if he lacks agricultural experience?—A. He is recom- 
mended for training. 

Q. When he receives this course of training, in what category is he placed?—A. 
He would be placed in C category. 

Q. Then he may obtain what assistance?—A. The assistance that a C man would 
obtain. 


[Capt. G. M. Dix.] 
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By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What is that? 


The Cuatrman: I think probably we will have to call the man who is in charge 
of the loans. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: i 
Q. Apparently you do not know that?—A. I would not like to answer that 
question. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. The point I am trying to arrive at is this: the basic principle of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act, as was stated yesterday, is colonization. Are the qualification tests 
elastic enough to permit the entry into agricultural pursuits of men who have a sin- 
cere intention or desire to engage in them, and to encourage such a number of men as 
will have the effect of increasing agriculture in Canada?—A. I think that if any man 
who passes on general fitness and has no agricultural experience, is given an oppor- 
tunity of training, he may raise himself to the category which will enable him to 
reap the direct benefits of the Act. 

Q. But at present, for the immediate development of that industry, the benefits 
of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act are given only to those who have been previously 
engaged in agriculture?—A. Agriculturally trained before enlistment. 

Q. You also require a man to say whether his wife is willing to work with him : 
on the farm?¢—A. Yes, but not necessarily; that is qualified. He has to give a state 
ment that she is willing to co-operate with him, or to go with him into farming pur- 
suits, his case must have special review. 

Q. If he happens to be placed in unfortunate circumstances, he suffers a seri- 
ous disadvantage?—A. I think that may be true. He may suffer a serious disadvan- 
tage although I should not think permanently. If he can establish that he is not an 
applicant owing to domestic trouble, his case is sent to the head office and is dealt 
with there. 

Mr. Nessirr: Would it not be the same in any walk of life if the wife did not 
agree with him? a 


ae 


ah ae an 


By Mr. MacNeit: 

Q. What provision is made now for the agricultural training of those unable to 
qualify ?—A. A man may be sent to a successful farmer and there gain his experi- 
ence, receiving his allowance if he is entitled to it, or he may be sent to one of the 
training colleges, one of the four now in existence. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are they training schools?—A. Training centres, we call them. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. How many men are there now at the training centres?—-A. There are 84 only 
at training centres and 558 with practical farmers. 

Q. Are the facilities thus created adequate to meet the demand?—A. Not at 
present, no. 

Q. You contemplate an extension?—A. The extension is being carried out at — 
the present moment by the Director who is in the West at the present time. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There are lots of facilities for men to go on private farms, surely ?—A. We 
have difficulty in the Prairie Provinces at the present time, and we have difficulties in 
some other parts of the country. 

[Capt. G. M. Dix:] 
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Q. A soldier going with a private farmer has to stay longer than one going to a 
training centre?—A. Yes. 

Q. Having performed the allotted task, and put in the allotted time, is there any 
difference as to classification ?—A. Usually the idea followed is this: That a man will 
go to the training centre; he is only allowed a course of three months at the training 
centre, and then he usually finishes his training with a practical farmer. 

Q. Usually, but he does not have to?—A. If, in the judgment of the qualification 
committee, he has had sufficient training. He may have had previous training which 
did not bring him up to the standard, and three months at the training centre might 
be considered to fit him for classification. If it did not fit him he would have to go 
to a practical farmer and finish. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If he had not previous experience three months would not be considered 
enough?—A. No, he would. be asked to take a year after that with a practical farmer. 


Mr. Nessrrr: If you have any men who want to go to practical farmers, I can 
: get you lots of places--more than you have men for. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What arrangement exists between your Board and the Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment Department with respect to agricultural training?—A. The training in agri- 
culture that a man may have under the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department 
does not necessarily entitle him to the benefits of the Act and to qualification. 

Q. You mean to say a man may interview a vocational officer, and express a 
desire to undertake vocational training in agriculture, and receive that course, say 
six or eight months, and then present himself to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, and 
he is not entitled to enter into the privileges of the Soldiers’ Settlement ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Why ?—A. In the first place, the training that is planned by the Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment Department is a progressive training. They train the physically 
unfit, and we would probably not consider that he was qualified, or we might consider 
that a man had sufficient previous training, that his six or eight months would entitle 
him, and he comes up the same as any one else. 

Q: What is the object of the training?—A. We have 43 who have applied for 
training. There was this difficulty that Mr. MacNeil speaks of; men had been trained 
by the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and came up to qualifications, and in many 
cases it was considered these men had not sufficient training. They were training 
_ disabied men, and these men had not undertaken the harder work. Some had passed, 
» but a good many had not passed, and the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department 
asked us if their men could come before us when they knew they would like to go 
into the thing and have the benefits of the Act, and now 43 in the Dominion have 
come before the qualification committee at the beginning of their agricultural course 
and their training, receiving the pay and allowance of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment, but having their supervision under our Board. That is as far as there has been 
any co-operation with the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


_ By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Is there any need for further co-ordination to effect economy? 


: 
q 


_ By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me put it in another way. Why should agricultural training be carried 
by two departments?—A. Do you wish me to answer that? 
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Reset 


Q. Yes.—A. I cannot see any reason why there should be two bodies carrying on 
the same work, or practically the same work. The only difference between the two — 
bodies is that one is training the more or less physically unfit, and the other training 
those who are receiving special allowances, heavier allowances than our department 
would permit. ; 

Q. In other words, is this the situation: that in so far as your department is _ 
concerned, you train, not the disabled man, but the able-bodied man, the man who is _ 
not disabled, whereas the duty is cast upon the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment 
Department to take care of the man who is disabled and to endeavour to fit him for 
eivil life of some kind?—-A. That is right. mae 

Q. That is the distinction?—A. Yes. fc 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. To sum it up, the training which is given by the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment is not of any actual practical value for the purposes of settlement?—A. Well, it 
may or may not be. We do not consider that the taking of their training—that is as 
laid down—is sufficient in all cases to qualify them in any of our grades. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Supposing a man wants to go into farming, what is the first thing he does?— 
A. Makes application to any of the district offices; that is provided in the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act. 
Q. Then what do you do with them?—A. He comes before the qualification com: © 
mittee. 
Q. And you examine him and see if he is fit to be a farmer or not?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if he is fit do you give him the course of training?—A. No. If he is 
qualified under either A, B, or C, he is ready to put in his application for loan. 
Q. But suppose it is one of the classes requiring training, what do you do with 
him?—A. He may be recommended for the training centre, or reeommended—— 
Q. Who recommends him?—A. The qualification committee. 
Q. And then he goes to the training centre? How long does he stay at the train- 
ing centre?A. Three months. 
Q. Then does he come back before the qualification board?—A. He may. 
Q. If he does not, what does he do?—A. It may be that he is recommended for 
three months practical training, and we know that he should take on extra year with 
the farmer; say that he has no agricultural experience at all, he would be placed by 
the supervisor of that particular district in which he wants to settle with a practical — 
farmer there. 
Q. After the three months are up, does he come back to your board?—A. After 
the full period of training is up he would come back. 
Q. For how long?—A. It may be in one case three months. 
Q. At the end of three months training what does he do?—A. He comes back to 
the qualification committee and receives his grade. 
Q. Do you say at that time whether he shall go back to a practical farmer or not? 
—A. We might. 
Q. That would be his course of training?—A. Yes. i 
_ -@. When“his course of training is completed does he come back and make ap- | 
plication to you for a loan?—A. He comes before the qualification board and receives 
his grade. a 
Q. You told us a few minutes ago, if I understood you correctly, that he neces: 
sarily need not continue the course of training— 
‘i A. That was talking about the Civil Soldiers’ Re-Establishment course at that 
ime. 
Q. Why is that not all under one head?—A. I cannot tell] you. 
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Q. As soon as this man comes back he goes to another department than yours; 
is that right?—A. Not if he is taking his training under our department. 

Q. He is through with his training?—A. Are you talking about a man taking 
training under the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment or under the Settlement Board? 

Q. Under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board —A. If he is taking training under that 
Board he comes back to us and receives his grade and makes application for his loan. 
He goes under no other board if he is training under us. 

Q. You say whether he is fit to be a farmer or not?—A. Yes. 

- Q. That is all he has to do?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. In view of the fact that agricultural training as conducted by the S.O.R. 
department is only for those who are physically disabled, those men who go through 
the Soldiers’ Settlement Board must reserve the right to accept or reject ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Is there any estimate as to how many you rejected?—A. Any tentative arrange- 
ment that exists has existed for so short a time that it would be absolutely impossible 
to make any statement of the number turned down. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any limitation on the length of time the Soldiers’ Settlement Board 
undertake to train a man?—A. Yes, fifteen months; three months training at a 
centre and one year at farming. 

Q. In so far as Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment is concerned, is there any limita- 
tion of that?—A. I could not answer; I think there is eight months as a limit to their 
course, but I could not say positively. 

Q. Then they only provide for pay and allowance for a period of eight months ?— 
A. They may extend that, but I could not answer that. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Is there any further channel, after the Qualification Board rejects the man, 
and is there any further hope for that man ?—A. If he is rejected on account of physical 
fitness I should say so. 

Q. This has been determined by some medical board?—A. Yes. I would not say 
medical board, but medical authority. 

Q. That has been determined by medical authority in conjunction with your 
committee, who is that medical authority —A. He would be a local man. 

Q. And there is no appeal from that? Supposing that a man was rejected for 
physical unfitness, under those conditions, but a few months hence he may have 
recovered, what is the procedure ?—A. He may have his case re-opened. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get at, the case might be re-opened ?—A. Yes, many, 
many cases have been re-opened, and the man has received a grade that he could not 
possibly have got three or four months before. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Is that Board composed of men who are practical farmers?—A. Men who have 
been practical farmers. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. If a man failed to fill the requirements of your Board as regards his ability 
_ 48 an agriculturist and went away and after fifteen months came back again restored 
to health, would he be entitled to have his case reconsidered again ?—A. Absolutely. 
i Many of them have not come before the Board at all, but have gone to training before 
_ appearing before the Board. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


: Q. Are these men qualified farmers themselves?—A. Yes, sir, the employees of the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 
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Q. They are permanent officers, are they ?-A. No, not any more permanent th 
any other officials in the department; they are paid so much a day and are only pai 
while they sit and often they sit once or twice a week, as the number of anpligs 
demand. 

By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What are they paid?—A. $10 per day. 

Q. Each man?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing there is only one application before them? —A. They would not 
meet for one application only. 

Q. How many applicants are required before they call a sitting?—A. From twelve 
to twenty. 

Q. Supposing they fall below the twenty?—A. They would not meet that often, 
that is all. 

Q. Who convenes them?—A. The meetings are convened by the district agricul- 
tural officer, usually that officer can tell how they are running—they have been running 
forty and forty-five applications per week all the summer, and it is easily reckoned, 
with that number of applications, they would hold two sessions per week. Some ot 
these men who serve on those Boards live a few miles out of town, and probably Tues- 
days and Thursdays are the days for the sitting, the applicants being notified before- 
hand to present themselves on those days. ; 


By the Chairman: 


@. Are you personally acquainted with the members of any one of these Boards? 
A. Yes, I am acquainted with the Board at Saskatoon. 

Q. Who are the members of that Board?—A. Mr. Russell Wilson, Mr. Kirkpaesaet 
Doctor Rutherford, and there is a substitute who takes Doctor Rutherford’s pla 
when he is away, Mr. Bracken, and there is another man who acted when Mr. Kir 
patrick was not there, Professor McLean. 

Q. Who is Mr. Kirkpatrick ?@—A. He is a farmer who lives east of Maysair. 

@. And Doctor Rutherford ?—A. He is the head of the Agricultural College. 

Q. And Mr. Bracken ?—A. He is a professor at the Agricultural College. 

@. And Professor McLean; he is also there?—A. Yes. 

Q. They act alternately oN No, Dr. Rutherford was away, and it was necess 
to have a substitute; we have what we call permanent members and substitutes, I may 
say who sit in the absence of any of these men, so that the work may not be held 

Q. When Mr. Rutherford is away does he and the substitute both draw pay 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Does the substitute draw pay ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When he acts as a substitute?—A. Yes. 

Q. They do not both draw pay 2A. No, sir. 

Q. And that is the practice all over?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: : 


Q. Do you know just who constitute the Toronto Board?—A. There are only t two. 
members on the Board there, Dr. George Creelman, president of the Agricultura 
College, Guelph, and Mr. J. B. Cornell, a farmer in Scarboro township. — ‘ 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Who is on the St. John, New Brunswick Board?—A. Mr. J. D. Caldwelt 
Mr. G. §. Kinnear, Mr. Kinnear lives at Sussex. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Who are on the Nova Scotia Board?—A. Professor Trueman, Professor it 
Animal husbandry, Truro Agricultural College, and Mr. S. H. J ohnston, a promin 
fruit farmer, and Captain J. H. Dickson, a prominent farmer. 
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Q. Might I ask why age should be taken into consideration as one of your qualifi- 
cations? Grade A requires that a man should be not less than 25 years and not over 
45 years. Does not that exclude from that.category many men who might reasonably 
become successful farmers?—A. Yes, but he can get into class B at any rate. 

Q. It is reasonable to assume that a large number of men, particularly those who 
are in Western Canada, who are over 45 years of age have still many useful years of 
service to give on the farm?—A. The majority of those men were probably engaged in 
farming before they enlisted. 

Q. Why should they be debarred now?—A. I do not catch the import of your 
question. 

Q. Take that age limit, does it not exclude many men who are capable of success- 
ful farming under the scheme and who may require assistance?—A. It excludes them 
from category A. 

Q. And from category B?—A. In category B it is 50 years. 

Q. Why not permit that man the opportunity, all other conditions being equal, 
to be placed in category A so that he may receive the maximum benefits ?—A. I will 
not say that he does not receive the maximum benefit, he is in class B, the only thing 
concerning that question is this: That it means that a man 45 years of age with a 
loan that is subject to repayment in 25 equal annual instalments has probably a better 
opportunity of paying that than a man of 50 years of age. If we are required to con- 
sider it from a business standpoint I would consider the man 50 years of age would 
be more handicapped in that respect than a man of 45 years of age. I would consider 
that if you divide them into categories at all, age should come into consideration. 

Q. But considering the qualifications generally, does it not exclude a large num- 
ber of men in agricultural communities who require re-establishment and who are 
sincere in their desire to enter into agriculture, do you not consider that these qualifi- 
cations interfere with the granting of aid under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act to men 
who do actually require reinstatement in agriculture pursuits——A. I cannot say that 
a large number would be excluded. There have been only 1,134 disqualified out of a 
total of 28,253 that have come before the Qualification Committee, and a great pro- 
portion of the 719 were disqualified by reason of the fact that they never came before 
the Qualification Committee at all after putting in their applications. They probably 
decided to go into something else) What I would like to say is, that I do not think 


that any more than a very small percentage of the applicants have been disqualified. 


_ There were 342 disqualified because they had not overseas service and were not in 
receipt of any pension. Out of the 1,134, there were 73 cases of physical unfitness, and 
the majority of the remainder were not interested enough to come before the Qualifica- 
tion Committee after filling out the preliminary form. I would say that not more than 
125, at the outside, have really been disqualified. 

Q. But the difference between the applications received and the number approved 
is about 7,000, according to the statement submitted by Mr. Maber?—A. There are 
94,200 qualified; that is the statement at August 30. That is out of the total num- 
ber of applications received. The total number disposed of is 28,253. Probably you 
have got the figures of the loans approved. That is a different thing entirely. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Maber’s statement was that the number of applications received was 
31,915’—A. That is right. 
Q. And that the number of applications approved was 23,986. How do you ac- 
count for the difference of something like 7,000?—A. There have been only 28,000 of 
the 31,000 that have been dealt with. There have been so many received and not yet 


_ dealt with. Some have been held over and some are waiting probably to get before the 


Qualification Committee. Theres is the inevitable week or ten days’ delay. 24,000 
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have been approved; 2,919 have been recommended for training; 1,134 have been dis- 
qualified, and the rest are pending. ‘ 

Tre OuarrMan: 1 think we had better ask Captain Dix to furnish these state- 
ments in tabulated form. 


By Mr. MacNeil: . 

Q. Reference is made in the statement furnished by the Department to the 
number of returned soldiers employed by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. I think — 
the Committee should have evidence before them showing how many of these re- 
turned soldiers are only temporary employees of the public service?—A. In our De- 
partment, that is the agricultural branch, I can say that practically all are only 
temporary employees under the Civil Service. 
Q. Have you any knowledge as to how many are temporarily employed in the 
entire administration?—A. I cannot say, but I think the entire body are temporarily 
employed, outside of the Director himself. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. What is the length of their employment likely to be; how long will they be 

in the Service?—A. I have no idea; I would not like to say. We have temporary 

service for six months. ii 

Q. When you refer to temporary employment, you mean temporary in a physical — 

sense, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there may be employment for those men for a long time if they are 
qualified for the work?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The policy of the Board is to employ returned men only?—A. It is. 

Mr. Coorer: This Board will go on for an indefinite number of years. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. In speaking of the D grade you gave the Committee information about those 
men who received only an advance for stock on Crown lands. Take the case of the 
man who is able to purchase land of his own; would he have the same advantages? 
—A. He would, or if he wanted an encumbrance lifted they would go that far. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. N. F. Parkryson called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: « 
Q. You are connected with the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- — 
ment?—A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. In what capacity ‘—A. Director of Vocational Training. 
Q. You heard the statements made here to-day with reference to the work of 
agricultural training for returned soldiers?—A. I did, Sir. “ 
Q. You might tell us what work is carried on by your Department in that 
direction?—A. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment trains those 
disabled men who, through their disabilities incurred on war service, are unable to | 
return to their previous occupations. They further train those young men who 
enlisted under the age of eighteen years, and through enlistment suffered such inter- 
ruption of their occupation that it was a serious matter. They are given further 
training if required. Included in both of these classes are men who require farm 
training, who ask for farm training. First of all, it is necessary to point out that 
unless a man is so disabled that he cannot go back to his previous occupation, he is 
not entitled to training. A man who has been in general farming, conducting Lo 


farm of his own, may come and ask for training owing to the fact that he cannot go 
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pack to farming. In general, it is the policy of the Department to give a man train- 


ing, to utilize to the best advantage his past experience. A man therefore who has 
been in general farming and who cannot go back to general farming, owing to 
disability—say leg amputation or some other disability—which prevents him from 
doing the heavy work on a farm, may be able to do some specialized form of farm 
work. He may be able to go in for raising poultry, or probably stock breeding or 
eattle breeding. Instead of being a general farmer he may be able with additional 
training to specialize in some form of farm work, to utilize his past experience 


and go in for a special form of work which will be profitable to him. 


In case, therefore, he is eligible for training—that is that it is conclusively proven 
he cannot go back to general farming—if he wishes to qualify for some special form of 
farm work, and it is considered advisable that he be given training to specialize in that 
work, and that he will be able to obtain employment upon completion of training, he 
is granted training in the specialized form of farm work. In addition to this there 
are certain men who, through disability, such as bronchitis or something of that kind, 
which is a lung affection, or some affection that prevents heavy work may desire to go 
into farm work—in other words they may desire to be employed on the outside in 
the open air on account of their disability. In cases such as that these men may be 
granted training in farm work. With respect to the relation between the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, a man applies 
for training in farm work, either along a special line of farm or general work—of 
which latter I may say there are very few, because the man who cannot go back to his 


“ «previous occupation will not engage in farm work which requires the full physical 


ie A 


C 


‘powers. In these cases, where men apply for farm training in our department, it is 
explained to them that the training which we provide does not necessarily qualify 
them for the benefits of the provisions of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. In other 
words it was considered that it was necessary to come to an arrangement between the 
two departments, so that we would not be doing the work controlled by that depart- 
ment, and to make some definite arrangement for those men when they were applying 
for training. ‘The training of our department is for disabled men, who, to a large 
extent, are to be qualified for special forms of farm work. When they apply to us 
they are told our training does not necessarily qualify them for the provisions of the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board. On the other hand these men who previously had been 
_ farmers, and simply wish to specialize on some work, already have their qualifications 
generally for the Soldiers’ Setlement. In other words, their qualifications stipulate 
that a man must have general experience of farm work. All these men get from us 
is the special training for the work they go into, and their qualifications are a matter 
_ for the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. The men who have not had farm training come 
to us and are trained. They are few in number, but if they are trained they under- 
stand the place for their information with respect to their qualifications is the Sol- 
diers’ Settlement Board. As a matter of fact, they are directed there before having 


the training with us, and go before the Qualification Committee, so that there is no 
overlapping of work. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is the situation now?—A. Yes. 

Q. If any man desires to have training under your department, he must first 
go before the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and be approved?—A. If he desires to take 
traiming for farm work and to take up land under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 
. great many men we have trained are men who have farms of their own, and are 
disabled, so that they cannot carry on farm work. They wish to specialize with us in 
some form of work, but the manual labour on the farm would be performed by others. 

Q. It is only recently you have made the arrangement that a man must go before 


y the Board and be approved, if he is to get the advantages of the Act?—A. When it 


was found that there was a chance of overlapping, when we found that men went to 
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the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and said they had training with our department and — 
demanded the benefits of the provisions of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, it was 
found some arrangement would be necessary, and that arrangement was drawn up 
between the two departments. 

Q. Why should this work of training be carried on by two departments instead 
of one? Is there any reason for that?—A. To my mind they are two separate and 
distinct jobs, if you like to put it that way. The disabled man cannot be trained along 
similar lines to the physically fit man. In many cases the training provided by our 
department, is, for the first month or so, curative lines of training. In other words, 
a man discharged from the hospital is unable to take part in the work on an average 
farm, to get up and work the full farm hours. He would not perhaps receive con- 
sideration from the average farmer—that is, he would not receive the necessary con- 
sideration on account of his disability. We do not feel that we are justified in asking 
the farmer to train a man who is unfit to carry on a full day’s work. We have, there- 
fore, provided a special training centre for those men who are disabled. They work 
there under observation of the doctors and others in charge of the training work, and 
their progress is watched from time to time. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Where are these centres?—A. I cannot give you all of them offhand. There 
is a considerable number. I can give you a few typical places. 

Q. In Ontario for instance?—A. In Ontario we are utilizing—and practically 
throughout Canada—as far as possible the various agricultural colleges and institu- © 
tions organized for agricultural training. We have a certain number of men train- 
ing in Guelph Agricultural College under Dr. Creelman at the present time. 


By a Member: 

Q. And in Alberta?—A. The training in Alberta is conducted in conjunction 
with the University of Alberta. We also have a number of men training in Alberta 
on a special work on farm tractors, conducted by ourselves; that is training men to 
operate farm tractors, which is a considerable industry in the West. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are these men constantly under medical supervision?—A. Yes, during their 
course of training. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is those who are physically unfit?—A. Yes, which is the great Bees 
age of our work. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What is the allowance paid to them?—A. The allowances paid to the men 
undergoing training are, single man $60 a month; married man $85. You have the 
allowances given in the schedule. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the length of the course?—A. There is no definite length laid down, 
the course on the average is eight months. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. How is the medical attendance provided for? Do they have to pay for them? 
—A. No, that is all provided by the department. We have vocational medical advisers, 
one of whose duties is to keep in touch with men during training. 
Q. How are they paid?—A. Directly by the department for their work. ; 

Q. By the day?—A. By the month, permanently employed. They are responsible 

for examining men who come before the department first applying for training, to — 
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advise whether or not they are capable of carrying on their former occupation, and to 
advise whether they are capable of the occupation suggested for them, and to keep in 
touch with the men during training with a view to watching physical conditions. 

Q. Can you give the committee any idea of the cost to the country of that medical 
service per year?—A. The whole department? 

Q. The vocational training branch?—A. The vocational medical advisers are 
appointed to the staff by the director of medical services. I think that all appears in 
the statement given by Mr. Robinson, page .. in the typewritten copy. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you tell me the number of men that your department has trained for 
agricultural purposes?—A. Yes, that is included in the schedule “R” under the dis- 
tribution of graduates in the vocational branch. Under “agriculture” to June 380, 
1919, there have been trained 133 men. 

Q. That would be a total out of how many?—A. A total out of the complete num- 
ber of graduates at that time, which was 4,671; in other words it represented 2.84 per 
cent of the total number of men who have been trained up to that time. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. The statement handed in by Mr. Robinson, page 186, says: 


“The cost of carrying on the work of training in Canada is much lower 


than elsewhere. The average cost per trainee per month in Canada is $19.43.” 


I wanted to get the bulk figures of what the service is costing the country for 
training for the branch?—A. I think the bulk figures are also included in there. 

; Mr. Rostyson: You will find that in the statement which has been handed in. 
(See p. 184.) 

Q. Can you give the figures?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Let us have it on the record. 

Mr. Ropinson: I can give it to you from the ist April, 1919 up to July 21st, 
1919; it is not segregated in the other statement but it can be separated and submit- 
ted if you so desire. 

Mr. Parkinson: J have here, sir, the vocational expenditure, as a matter of fact, 
up to the 31st of March, 1919; the total, including pay and allowances was $4,481,- 
463.59. Of thisamount 57-5 per cent, $2,577,908 was pay and allowances paid direct 
to the men. All other vocational expenditure, including equipment, etc., amounted 
to $1,903,554, and of that amount the administrative staff received $335,274, or 7.48 

per cent of the total expenditure of the department. That is the total expenditure to 
the end of March, 1919. 
Q. When did it begin?—A. It began in 1916. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. 19172—A. 1916, the Military Hospitals Commission. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Might I ask Mr. Parkinson to state again how many men have been trained 
to date in agricultural work?—A. I have the figures up to June 80th, this year, for 
agricultural work, I can give you further the number of men who are being trained 
in agriculture at the present time; the total number of men trained in agriculture up 
to the end of June, 1919, 133; the number at present being trained in agriculture in 
Canada is 264. 


By the Chairman: 
Tag Q. How many are undergoing training in your different branches at the present 
time?—A. To the end of June, 8,300. 


Bye, 
bea 


- 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What is the average length of the course of training in your department?—A, — 
I have not the figures for agriculture alone, but it is eight months for all courses. 

Q. How many of these men thus trained were previously engaged in agricultural 
pursuits?—A. I have not that figure handy, but I can get it for you later. 

Q. What is the nature of such agricultural training, what scope is covered’— 
A. Practically all branches of agriculture, all farming pursuits, including as I say in 
the great majority of cases specialist training for men who are taking up some special 
form of farm work. 

Q. How many are training with practical farmers, and how many in your cen- 
tres?—A. I will have to get those figures. 

Q. Are there many being trained by practical farmers?—A. I could not say, off- 
hand, how many, but quite a large number. 

Q. There are a number in the various universities, what is the nature of their 
training?—A. It is a combination of the theoretical with the practical training, I will 
have the percentages for you at a later date. Men who are receiving agricultural 
training in our department are being trained along special lines. 

Q. How many of these 264, who are receiving training, have you satisfied your- 
self will be eligible for benefit under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act?—A. It is up to 
the man entirely as to whether or not his training will qualify him under the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act. It is explained to him when he comes to us that our training does 
not necessarily qualify him for receiving the benefits of the provisions of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act, all information in regard to that must be received from the local 
officer of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board to which he is sent for approval. If there is 
anything brought up before the Qualification Committee, such as physical disability, . 
it naturally comes back to us, and we advise him not to go back to that work, unless he 
has his own farm or some relative who is satisfied to have him come-back to that work. 

Q. Is it not possible there will be a large percentage of the 264 that will present 
themselves to the Settlement Board after they have been trained that will not be 
accepted and therefore the cost of their training will have been lost?—A. Not in 
this case, because they have all been specially informed that the training does not 
necessarily qualify them for the receipt of benefits under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. 

Q. What measures have you taken to assure the board that these men will satis- 
factorily re-establish themselves in agricultural pursuits after receiving this training? 
—A. The same provision that we have for other retrained graduates. The department 
is vested with the authority to find employment as well as to provide training for 
men; it is our endeavour in the first place, to assure ourselves that the man will have 
an opening to go to on the completion of his training before he takes up the course. 
In the first place every application is sent to the head office from the local offices and 
care is taken to see that the man has a sound opportunity for employment after his 
course is completed. If it is evident that he has not that opportunity then steps are 
taken to advise the man not to go into that line of work because it is either over- 
crowded or because his disability unfits him for the work he wishes to take up. 

Q. Have you been able to estimate the number of those engaged in agricultural 
work?—A. I have not the figures for the agricultural work alone but I have them 
showing the number of men who were following the line for which they are trained, 
which is included in that statement that has been submitted. 

Q. Would you be able to venture an opinion as to whether such agricultural train- 
ing would be conducted more economically and efficiently under the Settlement Board 
or under your department?—A. I would only say that the training of disabled men, 
as I have stated before, was a matter in my mind apart from general agricultural 
training. The question of disabled men is a different question altogether from that 
of general farm work. 

[Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 
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Q. You said that only a part of this agricultural training course is taken under 
certain conditions?—A. The training given is of such a nature as will assist his 
recovery. In other words, each man is dealt with according to his particular condition. 
Tf it is found that he cannot go on with a certain part of the training at first, another 
part is provided that will fit his particular condition at the time. If a man is unable 
at present to do the heavier part of the training it does not follow that he cannot do 
the lighter part. There are no particular grades. Every course is specialized to fit the 
man. If it is found that he is not able to take up one part, some other part is taken 


up first. 
By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Suppose the case of a man who had no previous trade or business experience, 
a young man probably, who had been going to school. He comes in injured for 
vocational training. Have you established any committee or other method whereby 
that young man’s bent can be ascertained so that he may be put on what he is best 
qualified to do?—A. Yes, sir, we have. 

Q. What is that method?—A. That man comes before what we call an interviewer. 
The interviewer is a man who is doing nothing but interviewing. He first of all 
comes to the Department and is placed on outside work in order to give him a 
knowledge as to the various occupations that he may go in for. As far as possible 
a man with previous industrial experience is obtained for those positions. Later on 
he comes before the Soldiers’ Training Board, consisting of that same interviewer 
together with representatives of various spheres of life, educational, industrial, labour 
and so on. In other words, they are men who are familiar with all the kinds of work 
that that man may apply for, or know the nature of every training he may apply for. 
The interviewer goes into the man’s previous history very fully. As a matter of fact, 
sometimes it is gone into so fully that we have objections from the man; but it is done 
with the idea of getting from every man what his bent may be, what he leans towards, 
even to the extent of his hobbies. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is done in the presence of the man himself ?—A. In the presence of the 
man himself. These questions are asked of the man; I am sorry I do not have the 
questionnaires with me. It is necessary to find out what that man’s past work has 
been to determine whether or not he is able to go back to it, and if not, what is the 
best field to go into for the future. These personal questions are asked, and he signs 
a statement as to his previous hobbies, training, work, and so on, as well as his desires 
for the future. Every effort is made to place the man, or to advise him to go into 
some form of training. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What does your experience teach you as to that process? Does it divert a man 
from some of his hobbies?—A. It does very much. Off hand I can tell you that a 
year and a half ago, or about two years ago, before much provision was made, and 
when the work was quite young, between 50 and 60 per cent of the men wanted to 20 
into motor mechanics or Civil Service work. In the statements showing the distribu- 
tion of men in the various occupations I think that the maximum number of men 
qualifying for commercial and Civil Service work is 12 per cent. The rest are spread 
over 271 different occupations. 

; Q. Under your Board the man is in receipt of a certain pay allowance?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board he does not get anything of that kind ?2— 
A. IT am not familiar with that. 


The Cuamrman: He gets a very much smaller amount. 
[Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 
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Q. He gets an allowance, but it is much smaller?—A. I am not familiar with that. 


Witness discharged. 
Committee adjourned until the afternoon at 4 o’clock. 
The Committee resumed at four o’clock. 


Mrs. Jean Mutprew, called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To what Board are you attached?—A. The Home Branch Settlement Board. 

Q. What are the functions or duties of that branch?—A. The duty of the branch 
is to assist the wife of the settler on a farm, in order to help her make a success of her 
work and help her husband to make a success of his work. 


Q. Your branch deals only with the wives of soldier settlers?—A. And their 
families. 

Q. What staff have you in your branch here at Ottawa?—A. I have just one 
person besides myself, an assistant. 

Q. What staff have you outside in the field at the present time?—A. We have one 
district director in British Columbia, one in Alberta and one in Saskatchewan. 

Q. You have just three?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long sinee your branch has been established ?—A. About the 18th May. 

Q. You might give the Committee some idea of the work you carry on.—A. The 
work is carried on by personal visits from the women who are district directors, and 
the main work is instructing and helping women in their own homes. We find that 
we have women who have come to Canada, who know nothing of Canadian life, and 
these directors go into the homes and give instruction there, and they do it also by 
correspondence. 

Q. Will one woman in the province of Ontario do all the work in the province?— 
A. Well, we have only made a beginning. 

Q. How do you know what homes to go to?—A. We have our list of soldier 
settlers. 

Q. Are they all visited in turn? You undertake to visit them all in turn?—A. We 
have our district supervisors of the farms, and if there is any special case they inform 
us of it and we make a personal visit there, but we aim to visit every home once or 
twice a year. 

Q. Every home where you think attention is needed?—A. Yes, particularly. 

Q. Do you attempt to visit them all regardless of the need?—A. We are concen- 
trating on the married settlers only, of course, and we are going to try and visit every 
house once a month. 

Q. Could you tell us a little more in detail about it? Could you give us a concrete 
example of the character of the work ?—A. I might give you one week’s report. Here is 
one week’s report from British Columbia: 


“For the week ending August 31, your assistant director in the Home 
Branch begs to report that she has visited the wives of 29 soldier settlers located 
in the districts of Courtenay, Oyster River, Lazo, Little River, Comox, Merville 
and Nanoose. On the whole, the prospects are good for success among these 
women, who are mostly English and strangers to Canada and farm conditions. 
For they are willing and enthusiastic, and a very friendly feeling for them exists 
among the older settlers in the valley. Your assistant managed to arrange 
matters so that all maternity cases, many of which will occur in the near future, 
will be adequately cared for. 

{Mrs. Jean Muldrew.] 
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Instructions were given in domestic matters, including simple cookery, 
canning, preserving, and remodelling of garments; also, in care of poultry, dairy 
work and gardening. In cases of domestic trouble, arising from the long absence 
of the husband, help has been given to heal differences. The Red Cross will 
probably install a district nurse, as it is a closely settled valley. 

The women’s organizations there are languishing since the armistice has 
been declared, but your assistant is endeavouring to have them take up their 
social and patriotic interests again, and include in these the large number of 
strangers within the gates.” 

1 might give you a note from another case— 

They welcomed me with open arms, and more than one spoke of the 
thoughtful care.that had provided a friend for them “in the wilderness.” One 
said: “I never knew that governments did things so kind.” And J am much 
nleased with the sort of English girl which the Canadians of those districts have 
brought home. They are a distinct asset to the community. 

In conjunction with organization workers, I am trying to establish a 
“Health Centre.” That has been established since. 


By the Chairman: - 

Q. What is meant by Health Centre?—A. Arrangements whereby they have a 
staff of nurses at the expense of the community, but not at any Government expense. 
She has established nurses there with a free clinic. 

Q. That is for all the people in the neighbourhood; not for soldiers’ wives alone? 
=A. Yes, for all. 

Q. The people take advantage of it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. On the same principle as the Victorian Order of Nurses?—A. Yes, they are 
working with us. 

Q. A question came up this morning about putting a man on the land when his 
wife did not care to go on the land. What do you think about it? What are the chances 
of success?—A. J think his chances of success very poor if his wife did not want to 
stay, because she would discourage him. I think there is no place or no business where 
the co-operation between the home and the business is so close as on the farm, and the 
success in the home makes more chances for success on the farm—doubles the chances. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Don’t you think it might be a good idea to enlarge-the scope of your depart- 
ment and provide wives for the returned men?—A. I might say that we have had a 
request from one poor man: “Please send me a wife 22 years old.” 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What was his age2—A. I do not know. I think he was twenty-five. 

Q. Perhaps you will be able to tell us the feeling amongst the overseas nurses on 
the gratuity question?—A. I have heard some of them say that they thought they 
should come under the same benefits as the soldiers. We know that they are as good 
soldiers as the others. They do not say that they are, but we know they are as good 
soldiers as the men have been. 


Witness discharged. 


{Mrs Jean Muldrew.} 
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Mr. Samvuen Maser, recalled. 


Q. There was some misunderstanding, the witness on the stand this morning gaye 
evidence to the effect that the qualification was offered as a guidance to the Loan Ad- 
visory Board whereas the literature which has been circulated by the Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Board gives an idea to the contrary. 


The CuHairmMAN: Do you understand that point, Mr. Maber?—A. Yes. 
Q. What have you to say with reference to that? 


Mr. Tweepte: Before that question is answered I would lke to have the section 
which applies to this question read. 


Mr. MacNet: The section reads: 


“The purpose of grading qualified ie aes may be briefly summarized 
as follows: i 

(1) To definitely inform the qualified settler” as to the nature of assistance _ 
the Board will grant, to enable him to become established on a farm without 
further agricultural experience. 

(2) To guide the Loan Committees in deciding the initial Se and 
the nature of the financial assistance to be granted. 


A. That means that it is for the purpose of enabling the Loan Committee who had not 
seen the man to form an estimate of his capacity to carry on the proposition that he 
is purchasing. I might explain that the classification of A, B and C all entitled the ap- 
plicant to purchase and to receive a loan, but there is no question that the class A ~ 
man is a more experienced farmer than the class C man. If the Loan Committee were 
to personally interview every man they would be able to form their own judgment on 
the personal element in the case. Now JI will give you an illustration: I was at a 
meeting of a qualification committee and a man came up who had had some farming ~ 
experience as a boy in Ireland, he evidently knew a good deal about farming, and 
after coming to Canada he had followed the profession of bricklayer or carpenter ever 
since he came here. He was about 45 years of age, but knew enough about farming to 
be classified so that he was entitled to a loan, but still he had a rather peculiar idea, 
he wanted to buy 320 acres, on a section which was a considerable distance from a 
railway, he wanted to buy it because it was cheap and he wanted to have immediately 
ten or twelve milch cows in order to carry on, his idea was, to say the least, a little queer. 
A Loan Committee would not like to give a class C man such a heavy load to carry 
as they would to a life-long farmer. Consequently when a case comes before them 
in which it is quite evident that only a fully experienced man may succeed in carrying 
out the proposition successfully they generally give very careful consideration to that 
case, and it is essential that they should know what his particular qualificatilon 1s. 
But the fact that he is graded C does not prevent him getting the maximum benefit 
of the Act if the Loan Committee feel that he can succeed. For instance, suppose a 
man graded C was putting in $3,000 of his own besides getting the maximum of the — 
purchase loan $4,500, the fact that this man was putting in so much money of his own 
would cause the Loan Committee to accept his proposition as entitling him to a greater 
chance of success because of that fact. They must take into account all the factors 
in the man’s case, and it is for the purpose of enabling them to have some sort of 
assessment of the personal character of the man that division is made into A, B and C 
grades. Then again, as you are aware, only a grade A man may receive the waiver — 4 
of 10 per cent where he is specially qualified as a farmer: classes B and © do not 
receive that waiver, that is in accordance with the spirit of the Act. The qualification — 
regulations are in force because of the clause in the Act which provided that regulation — 
(Mr. S. Maber.] 
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for qualification should be laid, consequently these have been laid down and, in so far 
as the question of conforming to these regulations is concerned that is a necessity in 
order to admit the applicant to the benefit of the Act. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact the loans Board does take into consideration when acting 
on a. man’s application all the information set forth when he is so classified ?7— 
A. They take that into account. 

Q. But the Board has the power, if it so desires, to grant a man in class B as 
large an amount as to class A?—A. If they feel that the circumstances of that 
case are such that the settler can succeed with the proposition. A fully experiniced 
man can carry a greater load and get away with it than an inexperienced man, and 
a loan man, or a man accustomed to deal with applications of this character, requires 
to have knowledge of individual cases. 

Q. The Act provides for a maximum credit to the extent of $8,000 or $8,500? 
—A. If the 10 per cent is waived. 

Q. Why not treat them all alike2—A. Because the Act has laid down the prin- 
ciple. I can read you the clause which fully explains it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. The clause is permissible, it is not compulsory?—A. Clause 8 of section 63 
of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act is as follows: 


“As to the qualifications necessary in order to entitle settlers to the benefits 
or assistance or to any particular benefit or assistance under this Act, to the 
end that the settler may have a reasonable prospect as success as a farmer;” 


The Qualification and Loan Committees must follow the spirit of that clause. 

Q. Submitting my question along that line I have in mind the main object of 
ascertaining if any man would by reason of qualifications be excluded where he really 
needed and desired re-instatement in agricultural pursuits. Now if the Loan Ad- 
visory Committee interview a man who was or who has already been classified by 
the Qualification Committee and classed as grade C, would it not be the tendency 
of that Board to infer that it would not be as good a financial risk as if the man 
were classed in A?—A. Yes, that is one reason, although not the main purpose of 
the classification. 

Q. Taking into consideration the manner in which these qualification regulations 
are framed this man might possibly have been dropped from class A to class C 
because of the age limit, general fitness or because of some physical disability and in 
that way the tendency would be to deprive him of the maximum benefit and yet, 
he might make as good a success as a man graded in a better class, in a farming 


proposition?—A. Yes, those are specified in the classifications you have read. 


Q. Does that danger not exist?—A. Well, I do not think so. There would be 
a greater danger of giving to the Class C man a load heavier than he could carry. 
For instance, supposing the Loan Committee were to grant a loan to a man to buy 


a herd of milch cows when they felt in their hearts that he could not succeed, they 


would prefer that that man would start more modestly and work up to his maximum. 
He may not get the maximum, but he is still entitled later on to add to that so that 


he could secure the full maximum. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. In the case where your supervisor reports favourably, he would get the maxi- 
mum?—A. The classification is more for the purpose of starting a man on his initial 
venture and of making further advances, rather than with the view of giving him 
the entire $7,500 in one lump sum. 

[Mr. S. Maber.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. If you start a man off with a loan of say $3,000, there is nothing in the law, © 

or in the regulations, to prevent your increasing that loan from time to time as the 
man shows his capacity on the farm?—A. Yes, Sir. The first three classes entitle 
a man to purchase. A man is not entitled to purchase if he is classed as D. That 
man must take further training or become experienced to a degree sufficient to put 
him into class C before we could give him the benefit of the purchase provision. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Classifications A, B and OC are confined only to those who have already had 
considerable agricultural experience ?—A. The experience specified in the classification. 
Q. These classifications necessarily exclude from the benefits of the Act men in 
agricultural communities who desire re-instatement along those lines?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think you are furthering colonization in that way, by the severity of 
those classifications?—A. To go further and let men in who have had little or no 
experience, it would be necessary to amend the Act so as to provide that anybody 
might by applying secure the benefit. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Whether soldiers or not?—A. No, I am referring only to soldiers. If the 
question of classification is raised—of course it is necessary to have some qualifica- 
tions, and it follows from that that there will be a certain number who cannot meet 
those qualifications, and to that extent they will be excluded. It must be assumed, 
however, that only a certain percentage will be detrimentally affected. Not more 
than ten per cent, or at the outside, twenty per cent would be fitted for farming; that 
has to be admitted on the face of it, and to go further and say ‘give everybody a 
chance” would be to destroy the basic principle of the protection which the Act gives 
‘not only to the public money, but to the settlers themselves; because there is no use 
in settling a man on land unless he is going to succeed. Consequently, the regula- 
tions are framed. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. If you did away with the classification, the tendency would be to lose the 

public money?—A. It is the only means you can take to deal with a great number 
in land settlement. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. These men are excluded through lack of qualification?—A. Through lack of 
qualification. 

Q. You do not think it would be a good proposition to throw this wide open and 
give them money irrespective of qualification 7—A. Well, on the face of it, a man 
must have a certain knowledge of farming. That is basic; that must be anderseod: 
and the regulations are for the purpose of carrying out that theory which is incorpor- 
ated in the Act. If you take away that qualification, it would require an amendment 
to the Act, and would alter the basis of land settlement. ‘ 

Q. Do you think that the restrictions impose any unfair hardship or burden on 
any class of men?—A. We do not think so. The regulations are for the benefit of — 
returned soldiers not for their restriction. 


By Mr. Morphy: : 

Q. Assuming that you passed a man through and he was taking advantage of the 

benefits of the Act say to the extent of $4,000 advance, and he turns out to be unfitted, 

though you thought he was fitted; what power or control have you over that case— 

A. If he becomes in default, we have the power to retake the property and place © 

thereon another settler. 
[Mr. S. Maber.] 
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Q. If he is in default owing, say to unexemp!ary conduct, what supervision have you 
over him there?—A. Once he is established on the farm, I assume that we would only 
take into account his farming success. His obligation is to repay the loan. I do not 
think we could have any control over his conduct. That is a personal matter. 

Q. Not even if he let his utensils go to waste?—A. Oh, no. You see there is a 
stipulation in the mortgage or agreement that he will be a bona fide settler and will 
- carry on as a settler in a bona fide manner. If he fails to do that, of course, hits 

contract is broken. 
Q. But suppose you made a mistake, and he turned out to be an improper settler, 
or of a character not contemplated by the Act; suppose you had advanced him $4,000 
and he dissipates that, have you any remedy?—A. Not except the security which we 
have. We can take the property, the land and the chattels. 
Q. Have you no supervision over that by any agents?—A. We have a system of 
field supervision by which settlers are visited at periods for the purpose of reporting 
on their progress, for the protection of our property and for assistance. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If he has got rid of his tools and implements, how can you follow him?—A. 
They are our property. 
Q. But suppose he has sold them off?—A. We have the title. 


Mr. Nessirt: I know, but he could sell them just the same. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I believe that a number of first payments are due this fall in those districts 
where there have not been crop failures. Do you know whether a large number of the 
soldier settlers will be able to meet their obligations this fall?—A. Our reports from the 
West are that it is expected that a considerable number of soldiers are going to make 
their first payments this fall. They have done very well in some districts, particularly 
in Manitoba, exceptionally well. 

Q. Is there a very small percentage who have failed?—A. We are not looking 
for defaulters this season. 

Q. Is it true also that a considerable number will be able to wipe out their total 
indebtedness?—A. We have heard of a number of settlers who intend to make very 
substantial reductions in their loans. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You allow them to pay up as fast as they can?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. The success has been greater than was anticipated, has it not?—A. Yes, it 
appears to be shaping out very well from that point of view. 

Q. Then do you not think that it will be possible at a later date, if such success 
continues, to relax your qualifications? Do you not think you will have a sufficient 
margin of security to relax your qualifications and to provide for more men?—A. That 
is to say if we had a margin of security in the form of an insurance fund, you think 
we could take a greater chance on a greater number of men. 

Q. Yes.?—A. I think that would be a matter of policy to be determined not by 
the Board alone, but by the statutory authority. We have certain scope under the 
Orders in Council to determine what the qualifications shall be, but we must keep 
within that scope. That is, the qualification must be preserved. We must certify that 
aman, when we deal with him, is certified, and we cannot deal with any one else. 

Q. Are you experiencing any difficulty with the man in class “ C” who has used 
up all his money to make payments, and who requires a grub-stake in winter months ?— 


A. T could not give you any individual cases. 
(Mr. S. Maber.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Does your loan not provide for the grub-stake?—A. Our loan provides for 
grub-stakes and we have made considerable advances under that head, except that we 
have been more stringent in advancing grub-stakes to the single man, probably there 
are more single men who may require it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What about the man who goes on Crown lands?—A. That applies to any man. 

Q. The security is not very high. Would you be safeguarded in that respect ?— 
A. Our practice is not to advance grub-stake in the case of single men, but there are 
exceptions, and an exception is proposed this year especially to meet the case of those 
men who are in the dry areas in the West. We propose to make advances for grub- 
stakes to anybody, single men or otherwise, when necessities require it, for establish- 
ment as settlers. ; 

Q. You submitted a comparative statement as to settlement schemes in the Over- 
seas Dominions. I suppose you made a more special study of these schemes ?/—A. We 
went through them pretty thoroughly at the time we made this up. 


Q. Is it not a fact that some of the States in Australia and New Zealand com- — 


bine with their land settlement scheme a housing plan?—A. I might say the New 
Zealand legislation on land settlement includes provision for loans made on city 
property for the purpose of homes for soldiers. 

Q. In connection with the same administration ?—A. Under the same statute and 
authority. Australia has a separate housing scheme, I do not know much about that. 

Q. In the event of the Government extending the powers under the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act, would there be any obstacles in the way of extending your administra- 
tion and applying the same principle to the housing plan and making loans upon city 
property ?—A. Do you mean whether there would be any objection to administering 
such a provision ? 

Q. Exactly.—A. Well, the only objection I might say would be the added load 
to the Soldiers’ Settlement work. I suppose there are certain features in common 
between the two classes of loan, only one is loaned on farm property and the other 
on city property. Probably the appraisal department of the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board could handle both classes of risks and probably our loan committees are composed 
of men that are qualified to pass both on city property and on farm lands. 

Q. You consider the same principle might apply with an extension?—A. To that 
extent the classes of risks are somewhat similar. Of course, it is a matter of policy, 
it is not for us to say. 

Q. I should like to ask you the same question as I asked Mr. Dix, as to how niany 
of the returned soldiers employed on the Soldiers’ Settlement Board are permanently 
employed and how many are temporarily employed by the Civil Service 2—A. Practically 
the whole of our staff is on what the Civil Service defines as a temporary basis. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is only a name?—A. There is this difference: that they issue a certificate 
for six months. You see we had to build up a machine very quickly. When the 
Government placed the responsibility upon us for the national policy in regard to land 
purchased for soldiers, we had to augment our existing machinery from about one 
hundred to the present dimensions of eight or nine hundred. The Civil Service Com- 
mission could not stop to make permanent appointments by holding examinations, and 
they had to make immediate appointments, and they adopted the principle which other 
departments have adopted of making appointments for six months. At the end of 
that time they will issue another certificate for another six months, until they get 


round to the point of placing the organization on a permanent basis. Then they will 
(Mr. S. Maber.] 
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determine, by putting all our employees through an examination, or otherwise, who. 
should be placed on a permanent basis, but all our employees, except those that are 
on the permanent Civil Service at Ottawa, who are very few—there are only five or 
six—are on that temporary basis, and it may be that they will become permanent. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. But there may be a stage at which you will have to unload on the general labour 
market a large number of returned soldiers?—A. No, I would not say that, unless the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board ceased its operations. I expect as long as the men are 
required they will be retained, but I cannot say as to that. That is for the Civil 
Service Commission. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Speaking about your security on personal property, take a concrete case. Sup- 
pose one of these men who had received a loan bought ten cows last winter, and this fall 
for some reason wished to sell five of them, what form would he go through to get 
permission of the Board?—A. They would have to apply to the District Superintendent 
for authority to do so, and if they wished to sell out their capital stock in that way, 
the District Superintendent could give them permission, and he may require that they 
make a certain reduction in their loan in consideration of selling out. 

Q. That is, the price they get for the cow, or for whatever they sell, is turned over 
in payment of their loan?—A. Yes, that is if they invade their capital stock. For 
instance, a man would have the right without any question to sell his increase, he gets 
his livelihood by that, but if he wished to decrease the capital stock below what we 
think it should be then we would require that he repay, and probably he would get a 
further loan. 

Q. He would have to go to the Superintendent ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If he wanted to change his business and go from cows to sheep, it could be 
arranged ?’—A. Yes. 

Q. Speaking of the payments to be made this fall, the statement you made would 
apply only, I think, to men who had an opportunity of putting in crops this year. 
What about the men who were dealt with in June, July, August, and so on?—A. I do 
not think any of those settlers will have to repay, except those who were dealt with. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Those who started off early ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Last year?—A. Yes. 
Q. Those who received loans this year will not have payments to make this year? 


—A. No, the only payments that will become due will be those loans that were made last 
year. 


Mr. MacNem: I would like to have certain statistics along that line tabled. I 


think that is an important matter. I would like to have a statement indicating the 


number of payments that have fallen due and how many have been met. 


The CuarrmMan: Those payments are usually made to fall due about the first of 
December ? 


Wiryess: On the first of October. We cannot really tell how many payments are 
going to be made until after October, and there are not a great many falling due this 


: fall. I think it is under four or five hundred. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. When a soldier settler has a fair complaint to make about your regulations or 
anything else, how does he reach the central authority with that complaint?—A. There 
is an appeal in all cases to the Board at Ottawa on any point, and the matter will be 
transferred to us through the district superintendent. He may apply direct. 

Q. What is your experience so far in that connection ?—A. Our experience is that 
the man, if he has a complaint, writes direct quite often, or it may be taken up through 
the district office. 

Q. I was rather referring to the point of whether or not you are having complaints 
with regard to the working of the Act and if so to what extent?—A. We have com- 
plaints, yes, but it is very hard to summarize the nature of those complaints without 
some consideration. Some men who are refused complain. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take those who are established on the land; do you receive many complaints — 
from them?—A. No, I cannot call to mind many complaints we have received from 
established settlers. 

Q. From your observation, it seems to work satisfactorily as far as you are con- 
cerned ?—A. Yes, it is working very well. 


By Mr. White: 

Q. Take the case of a man who has received a loan upon his stock, supposing he 
has bought an unsuitable horse and wants to dispose of it and asks permission to sell 
it at less price than he paid for it, would he be allowed to do so?—A. That is a matter 
that would be adjusted through the district superintendent. 

Q. Would the department bear the loss, or would he have to make up the difference 
between the price at which the animal was bought and the price at which it was sold? — 
—A. That is his loss; he buys the horse, and if the animal dies or he has to replace it 
by another one, you see the responsibility is on the settler. It is he that purchased it. — 

Q. Take the case where the horse dies and the man has not the means to buy — 
another ?—A. That is a case that would come before the commission, and if he has not — 
obtained the maximum loan to which he is entitled we would have authority to deal 
with it. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. With regard to the temporary employment, a man has six months’ employment, — 
and at the end of that period he may get six months’ more employment, if he obtains 
the necessary certificate, why should that be necessary ?—A. That is a matter within — 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission; it is one of their regulations. a 

Q. Yes, but the regulation is that the man shall serve temporarily for six months |; 
and after that if he is qualified he is placed on the permanent staff. Why isn’t he placed _ 
on the permanent staff at the end of six months, instead of being continued for a — 
further period temporarily ?—A. Because his selection as a temporary man is not made — 
by examination, which is one of the rules of the Civil Service Commission for pel- | 
manent employment. But when that position is advertised and it is intended to be ,, 
placed on a permanent basis by the Civil Service Commission the present incumbent — } 
has the same and, perhaps, a better chance from his experience to obtain the permanent », 
employment. >} 

Q. Assuming that he has all the necessary qualifications when he is temporarily — 
appointed, could he not be made permanent at the end of six months?—A. We cannot — 
say that, because it is not under our jurisdiction; it is under the Civil Service Com- — 
mission. * 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As a matter of fact, does not that apply to all other employees? I have known 
men to be carried as temporary clerks for two years in the customs and post office. 


. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Do you say that a man temporarily employed would, because of experience, 
have a better chance in the case of an examination being held than other applicants ?— 
A. He ought to have. 

Q. In that event, why should he not have absolute control of that position without 
examination ?—A. Because the Civil Service regulations have to be complied with. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


_  Q. Do you not think it would make for better service if, after six months, these 
men, if found efficient, could be retained and placed on the permanent staff? It seems 
to me that it is very unwise to have a man dangling on for six months and then for 
another six months wondering whether at the end of that second period he is going to 
be continued in the service?—A. I believe it is the intention of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to overtake this classification within a reasonable time, but I do not know that 
there is any intention on the part of the commission. No such intention has been con- 
veyed to us. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Following up Mr. Copp’s question and Mr. White’s question, if a man bought 
half a dozen cows and they were not satisfactory, which is often the case, he could 
exchange them through the superintendent ?—A. Subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is all this property, buildings and chattels insured by the Board and kept 
insured ?—A. The buildings are insured; I do not think the cattle are. 

Q. What would happen in case disease broke out among a man’s cattle?—A. That 
would be the settler’s loss if they were not insured; we have not made it an obligation 
that the settler should keep them insured. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. He can do so if he wishes ?—A. He ean do so. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Supposing that one of your superintendents, Mr. A., one of your permanent 
officers dies, or becomes incapacitated, in what way would you fill his place?—A. By 
applying to the Civil Service Commission for his successor. 

Q. If he were a temporary man?—A. All our superintendents are temporary. 

Q. Are you not absolutely under the Civil Service Commission and not different 
from any other department?—A. Absolutely. 


Witness retired. 


[Mr. S. Maber.] 
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Mr. T. O. Cox called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your full name?—A. Thomas Ormsby Cox. 

Q. To what department are you attached?—A. To the Department of Militia and 
Defence. 

Q. And what are your duties there?—A. Director of Separation Allowance and 
Assigned Pay, and Assistant Director of Pay Service on Demobilization. 

Q. There was furnished to the Committee a statement over the signature of 
Brigadier General J. G. Langton in reference to gratuities and separation allowances. 
Have you that statement ?—A. No, sir. 


(Statement handed to witness.) 


Q. Are you familiar with what the department has done in the way of paying 
gratuities and separation allowance?—A. J am familiar in a general way, but I 
haven’t got all the figures. 

Q. Can you swear as to the accuracy of the statements contained in that docu- 
ment ?—A. As an estimate, yes. 

Q. That is not only an estimate; there are some amounts mentioned there which 
are actual payments?—A. It is partly an estimate of the further expenditures 
necessary. 

Q. You say some of those figures are correct; what are those?—A. The amount of 
the separation allowance, $104,291,440.87, and the amount of the gratuities $75,179,- 
396.58 2 

Q. Take the gratuities first. In accordance with that statement what amount has 
already been paid in the way of gratuities to returned men?—A. $75,179,396.58. 

Q. That has actually been paid?—A. That has actually been paid up to the 31st 
of August. 

Q. And what is the estimated amount still to be paid under the Orders in Council 
already put through?—A. $45,000,000. 

Q. That makes a total amount of ?—A. $120,179,396.58. 

Q. So that when all the gratuities already approved of are paid in full it is esti- 
mated that the total amount would be, in round numbers, what?—A. $120,000,000. 
I may mention that it is very difficult to arrive at an accurate estimate of the amounts 
still to be paid within $3,000,000 or $4,000,000. Furthermore, in the last month’s 
statement of soldiers refund we did not have a division of the amount that was paid 
on account of pay and on account of gratuity. When a man returns from overseas 
it is necessary to make up his account on the boat. There would not be time to make 
it up when he arrives at his destination. He is given one cheque which includes pay, 
clothing allowance and gratuity. The men who returned in May, or were discharged 
in May, June, July and August have still some gratuity coming to them. These 
figures have all to be estimated, and I may also state that there are 12,000 men who 
were discharged prior to the armistice to the present date, who are entitled to the war 
service gratuity, and who have not yet applied for it. The amount of gratuity due to 
these 12,000 men depends greatly on length of service. I took a thousand accounts 
and totalled the amount of gratuity, and it worked out on an average at $451 for these 
1,000 accounts. That included men who had seen service in Canada, single men, and 
men who had seen service overseas. These figures, of course, are all estimated as 
nearly as we can get to them. : 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You estimate that the figure of $120,000,000 is within $3,000,000 of what will 
likely be paid?—A. I would prefer to say within $5,000,000. 
Q. May it be up or down?—A. Personally, I believe it is up. 


Q. You think it will be up?—A. Yes. 
Q. In other words, you think that the total gratuities finally paid will be over 


$120,000,0002—A. Will not exceed $125,000,000. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
-Q. Do you mean gratuities not yet paid? 
The Cuamman: No, the total gratuities when all are paid under the Orders in 
Council already put through. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. That is much below the original estimate, is it not‘—A. The estimate is $120,- 
000,000. tN: 
Q. I mean the original estimate. Have you any knowledge of the amount origin- 
ally estimated for gratuities?—A. I do not know, I think it was $125,000,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. To what class of soldiers, or to what members of the C.E.F. are gratuities 
paid?—A. To every soldier who has had more than twelve months service in Canada, 
and to every soldier who has had service overseas, no matter what the length of the 


service is. 

Q. So that if a man has seen less than twelve months’ service in Canada, he 
would get no gratuity ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Does he get post-discharge pay 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. He is simply paid up to the date of his discharge?—A. Paid up to the date of 
his discharge, and his clothes allowance. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What is the clothing allowance?—A. Thirty-five dollars. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A question has been raised before the Committee as to whether or not nursing 
sisters receive the benefit of the Gratuity Order in Council?—A. A nursing sister 
holds the status of lieutenant and receives the war service gratuity at the lieutenant’s 
tate. A matron holds the status of captain and receives the war gratuity at the cap- 
tain’s rate. If a nursing sister had three years’ service overseas, she would receive 
six months’ gratuity at $90 per month. It amounts to $540. The matron would 
receive $732. 

Q. That is if she had seen three years’ service overseas?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if less service. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In proportion, I suppose ?—A.Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


_Q. The term nursing sister does not include the W.A.A.C’s and the V.A.D.’s?— 
A. No, they did not belong to the C.E.F. — 
Q. These voluntary workers get nothing in the way of gratuity ?—A. No, sir. 
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By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Do you consider that the members of the Siberian Expeditionary Force served 
in the theatre of war and are entitled to the war service gratuity; and if so, quote 
your authority?—A. The war service gratuity for the members of the Siberian Force 
was reckoned the same as for overseas service. 

Q. Can you show your authority for that?—A. There is, I think, an Order in — 
Council. I do not have it, but I can get it if the Committee require it. 


The CHammMan: You might send that to the secretary of the Committee. Would 

it not be advisable to ask Mr. Cox to prepare a statement as to what it would cost to 
grant the further gratuities that have been suggested, that is on the basis of $2,000 
for service in France, $1,500 for service in England, and $1,000 for service in Canada, | 
irrespective of the length of service in each case? 
Witness: I prepared an estimate of what it would cost to pay $1.50 a day for 
those who served at the front and fifty cents a day, or a dollar a day for those who 
served in England. There is a very large number of men who have had very short 
service, a month or two weeks. 


Mr. Tweepir: It does not make any difference. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is another statement contained in this document that the total amount 
paid for separation allowances was $104,291,440.87. Is that correct?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. That is to the 31st August?—A. Yes. 

@. And the amount estimated to be paid?—A. That is correct. 

Q. One and a half million?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Was that during the same time as thé gratuity was being paid as given above? 
—A. No, that is wholly separation allowance. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. A certain amount of money has been spent upon the soldiers after their dis- 
charge from the army. Of that $104,000,000 how much was given as post discharge 
pay?—A. That $104,000,000 separation allowance represents payment prior to the 
soldier’s discharge. 

Q. I want to get the amount of money expended upon the soldier after he 1s 
discharged from the army. Under the new regulations they received their pay, but 
they received their separation allowance for periods varying from six months down!— 
A. The regulation on war service gratuity states that it shall be an amount equivalent 
to pay and separation allowance. The estimate of $120,000,000 or $125,000,000 
includes the separation allowance portion. 

Q. Of this $104,000,000 how much has been paid under that regulation?—A. 
None has been paid under the war service gratuity regulations. The $104,000,000 
represents separation allowance before the soldier’s discharge. 


The CuamMan: It is really no part of repatriation work, and I doubt very much 
whether we should bother with it. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Your two items, $75,000 and $45,000,000 include the post discharge pay made 
up of the soldiers’ pay and the separation allowance?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you separated those two items, first as to pay and as to separation allow- 
ance?—A. Those have not been kept separate. They have been kept separate in indi 
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vidual ledger accounts, but they have not been segregated to show how much went to 
the soldier and how much went to his wife. 

Q. But these two amounts have been paid to the soldiers since their discharge 
from the army ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. As to the returned soldier receiving gratuities, they will all be paid before 
spring?—A. It will be possible to get up an estimate showing the number of men 
who received payment during each month of the present year, but the men who were 
discharged in May will cease to draw gratuity in September, if they are drawing six 
months. If a man only draws four months, he will cease two months before. The 
statistics will show that the great majority of the men have been discharged. The 
man discharged in August, if he has an average of five months, would have his first 
payment in August, and would cease to draw in September. Of course only a very 
small proportion of the men were discharged in August. A great majority of the 
men have already received the full amount of the gratuity. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. The man receiving his first gratuity receives it immediately upon his dis- 
charge?—A. Yes. 

Q. If he should die subsequent to that, and before the next cheque is payable, 
his family receive nothing on that account, or in other words his gratuity ceases with 
the death of the man?—A. If he has a dependent who is in receipt of separation allow- 
ance, the dependent draws the gratuity. Jf he has no dependent in receipt of separa- 
tion allowance, the gratuity is not payable. 

Q. But in the event of the dependent receiving the balance of the gratuity then 
due, or accruing due, it is afterwards deducted from the pension of the dependent ?— 
A. I do not know about that point, I can find out, I do not believe it is. As a matter 
of fact if a man is discharged to pension he draws his gratuity; so that I do not 
think that is so, the Board of Pension Commissioners would recover this gratuity from 
pension. That is a matter I would have to ascertain from the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. I can do so, and send it to the secretary. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If a man is drawing a pension does he not get his gratuity and pension just 
the same?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Does this gratuity include the amount of money given to each soldier for 
elothing?—A. No, clothing allowance is separate. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. I notice in some report that the clothing allowance to discharged soldiers is 
$35. Is that correct ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that not a very small amount?—A. When I was discharged I got $8. 

Q. That is supposed to fit him out with a civilian suit?—A. A suit of clothes 
and an overcoat. I think the average man spends more than $35 on his clothes 
when he is discharged, but the price of clothes has fluctuated very much. When 
I was in Quebec I knew a contractor who supplied the men with clothes at $13, to 
provide each with an overcoat and suit, and the man went right to the outfitter and 
got his clothes there, and in many cases we paid for them. That was in 1916, but the 
price of clothing has gone up very considerably since. 

Q. It seems to me a very small amount?—A. Of course most of the men have 
_ heen discharged now, and it is rather late to take any action in that respect. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Do I understand you bought an overcoat and suit of clothes for $15 in Que- 
bec?—A. Yes. 
Q. What were they made of ?—A. They were not very good. I do not know where 


they came from. 


By Mr. Arthurs: . 

Q. In the matter of gratuity, a man going overseas who is wounded and after- 
wards discharged, having served less than one year—what would his gratuity be? 
A. A man who had been overseas with less than one year’s service gets three months 3 
gratuity. : 

Q. He gets the same as the man who never left Canada?—A. The same asaman 
who never left Canada, provided the man who never left Canada had over three years’ 
service. The man who has had less than a year’s service in Canada gets no gratuity at 
all. With one year’s service he gets thirty-one days, with two years’ service 61 days 
and three years’ service 92 days, and the minimum gratuity payable to a man is $70 
per month, and if he has a dependent $30 more, which is the separation allowance. a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is not the minimum for a man who never left Canada, is it?—A. The 
minimum for all, sir. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. What is the total amount paid for clothing allowance?—A. JI could not say. 
When a man comes home from England, as I said before, his pay book has to be made 
up on the boat, because immediately he gets to the depot he wants to get home. Eng- 
land furnishes a statement showing the man’s pay made up to a certain date; between 
the time of a man leaving England and while he is on board the steamer we make up 
his pay, and we start out with the balance in the English pay office, then we take the 
pay and allowances, presuming fifteen days from the date of sailing from England to 
eastern ports, and twenty days to the western towns, and make the pay up to that date, 
then we enter up clothing allowance and the first payment of the war service gratuity. 
We deduct from that advances made on the boat and advances on the train, and a 
cheque for the balance is made out on board the steamer and handed to the man as 
soon as he is discharged. If this fifteen days’ pay overpaid the man two days on the 
day of his discharge, that is, supposing he sailed from England on the fifteenth of the 
month and that makes his pay up to the 30th of the month and we discharge him on 
the 28th of the month we recover the two days’ pay from the second payment of the 
war service gratuity, and it is quite a job to segregate these payments, it takes quite 
a time to do it involving as it does an enormous number of entries. 

Q. Is that clothing allowance also paid to those who serve in Canada?—A. Yes. 


The CuairmMan: Are you anxious to obtain a statement of the total amount? 
Mr. Hucu Cuark: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give the total easily?—A. It will be necessary to go over the state 
ment of all the men who have been discharged, and it will take quite a lot of work to 
do it. 

Q. You can give an average estimate?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. It is true, Mr. Cox, is it not that the war service gratuity is paid according to 
the army rank, wholly?—A. It is paid at the rate of pay and allowances the man is 
receiving on discharge. 
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Q. Is this accounted for by the fact that the war service gratuity was originally 
designed as a purely military necessity that in the event of national emergency, dis- 
charged soldiers might be called to the colours?—A. I have no information on that 
point, mine is only an administrative office, I do not know anything previously about 
previous war service gratuity; the first I knew about it was when I got the order to 
pay it out. 

Q. Can we obtain that information from your department?—A. I do not think 
that any one there can furnish it. 

Q. It more or less follows that you are familiar with the imperial system, with 
the system established by the imperial authorities under which the man placed on 
reserve, receiving pay and allowances, would be liable for duty at any time?—A. I 
do not think this gratuity could have been granted along those lines because if it had 
the department would have kept some sort of a hold on the man, and there is abso- 
lutely no hold on the man after you commence paying him that gratuity. 

Q. Would not a man while in ‘receipt of payments on the war service gratuities 
be subject to be called on for duty at any time whether under any pay or not?—A. I 
do not think so, although it is not a matter on which I wish to give you a technical 
opinion; but a man, as soon as he is discharged is, I understand, released from all 
liability for military service and this gratuity is a payment which is made for ser- 
vice already accomplished. Nothing in connection with his conduct can debar him 
from receiving this gratuity if he has been discharged, unless he deserts his wife or 
something of that sort. 

Q. There are some doubts on that point as to whether while under payment of war 
service gratuity he might be liable for duty?—A. I think the wording of the grant 
implied that it was not intended that any duty had to be performed for this gratuity. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the wording of the statute?—A. “ Every officer, warrant officer and 
man who served on active service shall be entitled to receive a war service gratuity ”. 
The gratuity is a gift, I think, is it not? 

Q. Then I will drop that subject? Do staff officers receive a higher rate of war 
service gratuity than the regimental officers—A. If they are receiving staff rates at 
the time they are struck off the strength they would be entitled to receive a gratuity 
at staff rates. 

Q. That would be considerably in excess of the regimental rates?—A. Yes, accor- 
ding to the staff pay they were in receipt of. 

Q. Do men who receive technical pay at the time of discharge receive working 
pay from 50 cents to $2.00 per day, do they also receive the gratuity on that basis ?— 
A. They receive the pay and allowances they are receiving at the time of discharge, 
except the allowance in lieu of rations or a subsistence allowance. 

Q. That is the general rule. Under the system of payment and the regulations of 

payment of war service gratuities non-combatants may receive a higher rate of gratuity 
than combatants?—A. If they are receiving a higher rate of pay at the time they are 
discharged they would receive a higher rate of gratuity. I might say in reference to 
the technical pay that it very seldom exceeds $1.00 a day and mostly it is only 50 cents 
aday. The 1maximum amount a man can receive is $70, a private would be receiving 
$33 and with the technical pay of $15 would only bring him to $48, but he could not 
receive above $70 unless his working pay came to more than $70 a month. 
__Q. A warrant officer or a senior N.C.O. who is receiving additional pay in addition 
to that of his rank and also the separation allowance would receive a higher gratuity? 
—A. He would receive higher rates if he were in receipt of them at time of discharge, 
but I have not had a case yet where a warrant officer was receiving technical pay. 


i“Minimum”. See Mr. Cox’s Letter re Corrections. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What is meant by technical pay?—A. What I call a technical man is a filer, or 
mechanic of some sort. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. And staff clerks, men engaged in motor transport, men cooks, possibly butchers, 
and armourers; a large number of these non-combatant units receive technical pay /— 
ne ies! : : 

Q. So that my statement, in a general way, that non-combatants receive a higher 
gratuity, particularly such men as have rank, than the combatants in the trenches, is 
correct?—A. If a man’s pay came to more than $70 per month he would receive a 
higher gratuity than the combatant did. A man would have to hold rank before his 
working pay would bring him up to more than $70 per month. 

The CHARMAN: I do not know what the other members of the Committee may 
think, but this is a little too technical for me? To get this down correctly, would it 
not be advisable to have a concrete example cited to show what particular men were 
receiving in the shape of pay and gratuity? 

Mr. MacNett: Take the case of the man who served in the Pay Corps in England. 
In all probability he would receive the rank of sergeant. In addition to his ordinary 
pay he is entitled to working pay, technical pay, say fifty cents a day or a dollar a day 
or possibly two dollars a day; that is in addition to the ordinary pay and allowance of 
the C.E.F. Special authority has been granted for that under Order in Council. That 
man receives his discharge upon demobilization, and he is further entitled to receive 
the war service gratuity at the rate of pay and allowance which he received at the time 
of discharge. Consequently, he receives in many eases a higher rate of war service 
gratuity than a man of the same rank who was in the trenches. 

The Cramman: And who was not drawing that technical pay ? 


Mr. MacNeiL: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you say as to that?—A. That is correct. If a man holding the rank 
of sergeant received extra duty pay, and it amounted to more than $70 a month, he 
would draw whatever it amounted to. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Take the case of the Y.M.C.A. worker. In many cases he received the rank of 
captain. What would his war service gratuity be after three years’ service?—A. The 
Y.M.C.A. officer is paid according to the rank he held in the C.E.F. The Y.M.C.A. 
in Canada is not a unit of the C.E.F., and though we count their service we only pay 
them at the rate according to the rank they held when they left the C.E.F. That is the 
procedure in Canada. I believe the Y.M.C.A. overseas is a unit in the Expeditionary 
Forces, but I am not sure about that. 

The Cuamman: I think it would be advisable to have a statement prepared taking 
about twelve typical cases of the class referred to, showing what technical pay they 
received, and what gratuities they received, and comparing them with men of the 
same rank who were in the fighting forces, and who were not getting technical pay. 
Would that suit your purpose, Mr. MacNeil? 


Mr. MacNet: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us a list of those classes of men?—A. I could give that to Mr. 
MacNeil, I think I could work that out if you would like to have a statement. Would it 
be sufficient if I covered the Forestry Units? 
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The Cuamman: There are also the Motor Transport men. 


Witness: That is Mechanical Transport. I do not think there is very much techni- 
cal pay in their case; not so much as in the Forestry Units. The Forestry Units have so 
many filers and sawyers. I could work out the rate of pay for that establishment and 
the rate of gratuity these men would draw. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would that apply to the Railway Corps also?—A. The Railway Corps as well. 


By Mr. MacNew: 


Q. You have a large number of non-combatants who receive a higher gratuity than 
some combatants? You have staff officers who receive a higher rate of gratuity than 
regimental officers who served in the trenches?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware that this has caused considerable dissatisfaction in regard to the 
distribution and payment of the war service gratuity ?—A. I have not had any com- 
plaints of that nature brought to my attention. I see all the bitter complaints that come 
to our place, and while there may have been dissatisfaction outside, I have not known 
of it officially. The staff officier, I presume holds his appointment because he has cer- 
tain qualifications. 


Mr. Cooper: J am glad you say presume. 


Wirness: I put it that way. Probably a man would not hold the position that he 
is asked to hold frequently unless he was remunerated for that position. When I was 
drawing my military pay I could not live on it. I had to travel and live in cities. They 
could not give me any higher pay. The staff lieutenant would be in the same position; 
he could not live on his pay. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We are not talking of the difference in pay, but of the difference in the gratuity ? 


_ —A. I will prepare a statement, as far as I can, covering the railway corps and the 


forestry corps. I am not sure whether I can give you information as to the pay corps, 
but if I can, I will. 


By an hon. Member: 
Q. What about the staff officers ?—A. It would be a difficult thing to give. There 


are not many staff appointments in Canada. Nearly all the staff appointments are 
overseas. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. The staff officier receives pay and allowance at a higher rate, does he not?—A. 
Yes, but the staff officer has to be graded in the class for the pay he receives. We have 
{hese officers graded, I think, into sixteen classes. They were appointed to one of these 
e‘asses according to the duties performed and the responsibilities they undertake. It 
is nearly all an overseas arrangement. There were very few in Qanada who were 
grided under these special consolidated rates. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The local staff officer did not get any gratuity while he was serving?—A. They 
will when they are struck off the strength. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Taking the point raised by Mr. MacNeil, I suppose that a good deal of money 


has been paid to the Y.M.C.A. staff on the basis you have set forth, rank for rank, 
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higher than a man who goes into the trenches?—A. I was just going to read the 
ruling of the Y.M.C.A. officer when we went on something else. 

Q. Is there any way of overcoming what has been done in these cases?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Is there any way of preventing it in future/—A. I do not think it would be 
possible to make any regulation at the present time that would discriminate against 
a man who is still on the strength considering that a great majority of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force has already been demobilized. The number of the YMCA. — 
officers and Forestry Corps on the strength at the present time is very small, andif 
you will reduce the amount of gratuity to men still on the strength I presume you 
will also have to reduce it in regard to the men who are drawing their gratuity, and 
you might even go further and say that you would recover the whole amount of the 
over-payment, as far as you could, of the gratuity still due. It would not be advis- 
able to do that, because if you did you would be depriving the man who has already 
been discharged of what he was looking forward to for re-establishment. ; 

Q. Supposing you took the most drastic measures along that line, having regard 
to the extent of the demobilization, what saving would you estimate there would be 
to the country in that?—A. I could not estimate it, but it would be infinitesimal, in 
comparison with the total amount being paid. I do not think it would rvn more than 
$20,000. 


By Mr. Tweedte: 


Q. Can you figure it out?—A. It would be difficult to figure it out, because you 
have to go through all the districts and find out what officers are drawing consolidated 
rates, and what mechanics are drawing higher than $70 a month. It would take quite 
a little time to get at it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I would ask you to verify these figures? The amount of the war service 
gratuity payable to an officer who received pay, full field allowances and separation 
allowance upon discharge; Lieutenant, $789?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Captain would receive $9722—A. Yes. 

(Oy Js IMieyjore, GLORIA. Wes, 

Q. A Lieut.-Colonel, $1,503.75 7—A, Yes. 

Q. A Colonel, $1,732.502—A. Yes. 

Q. A Brigadier-General, $2,739 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. A Major-General, $4,7522?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the maximum amount for ranks under warrant officer would be $6002— 
A. Yes. That is for three years’ service and over, part of which has been overseas. 

Q. If this is a purely re-establishment measure, unless justified for military 
reasons, it would appear that the man in greatest need for re-establishment receives 
the least assistance, unless justification is offered for the reason I mentioned before. 
I have it on very good authority that a man enlists for the duration of the war, and 
six months after is discharged if after discharge he accepts pay and allowance, he 
is still liable for service?—A. I do not think he is liable, I know he is not liable for 
service, but I can get you a definite statement on it. r 


By Mr. Morphy: 


(Q. Supposing he is liable for service, what service would you put him in?—A. 
You could not put him in any service because he is free as soon as he gets his dis- 
charge. You cannot call a man back for service after he is discharged. 
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_ Q. A report was circulated and reached men that the system of war service 


gratuity for Imperial forces, including Canadian forces as well, was for military pur- 


poses, at the time when the Nation was facing a great crisis, and there was a possi- 
bility of it being necessary to call back to the colours men who were discharged and 
categorizing them and placing them in non-combatant service to release other men 
for combatant service?—A. I have not heard so, and my own opinion is that once a 
man is discharged, he is discharged, and you have no power to eall him back, unless 
you have a scheme of conscription. 

Q. Possibly there was some justification for discrimination according to rank in 
payment of gratuity designed for re-establishing purposes only?—A. I could not give 
any evidence on that point at all. 

Q. Have you any estimate of the soldiers who have received the maximum 
amount of war service gratuity of $600?-A. No, I have no figures on that point. 

Q. Is it not a fact that out of a man’s war service gratuity very often recovery is 
made of overpayment of pay and allowance while he is overseas ?—A. We have recovered 
any debit balances, or any over-payment of separation allowance or assigned pay from 
the gratuity. On our retroactive gratuity I do not think it would amount to two per 
cent of the gratuities we paid in Ottawa to men discharged prior to 11th of Decem- 
ber, and it would be much less from the districts. It would be difficult to give any 
figures at the present time, but if any man was over-paid, or if any assigned pay or 
separation allowance had been over-paid that would have been recovered. 

Q. Are there any instances where subalterns or Captains possibly of acting rank, 
received the pay of acting rank for a greater period than provided by Ordnance and 
on returning they find there has been a recovery of over-payment in this way, that 
they have no gratuity whatever, and in fact some of them are indebted to the ser- 
vice?—A. IT do not think any officer who returned received no gratuity, but there 
have been cases of officers who have returned and received their first, second or third 
items of gratuity and of pay up to demobilization at the acting rank they have held, 
and it has subsequently been found that this pay for acting rank should have ceased, 
and they have been charged back with the difference between the pay of their regi- 
mental rank and the pay of their acting rank. Those cases have occurred. I think 
there were about 200 of those cases altogether. 

Q. I have knowledge of certain cases where the officer did not receive war ser- 
Vice gratuity?—A. Not for acting rank. 

Q. Due to the fact that while in France he was assigned to special duties with 
acting rank. According to regulations in regard to acting rank, he must drop the 
acting rank when the special duty to which he is assigned expires?—A. Yes. 

Q. Many of them received and continued to receive pay of acting rank and 
discovery was not made until afterwards, and the difference was so great that not 
only was the entire amount of the war gratuity absorbed but that he owed the 
Government. It very often had been necessary to hold the matter in suspense.— 
A. I do not know of the case that you refer to but I would like to have the informa- 
tion in connection with this case. I have those cases I have told you about of a 
man who has been paid part of the gratuity at a higher rate and recovery has been 
made from the balance of the gratuity, but I do not know of a case where a man 
has not received any gratuity. . If I had information regarding those cases I would 
be very glad to enquire into them. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. I want to ask you one question: Has it ever come to your notice that any 
Man in the army has been overpaid by the Militia Department?—A. Not to any 
great extent. 
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Q. Well, you know whether it has been done or not?—A. I am not in a position 
to say, but I have had no cases brought to my knowledge and I handle all the ac- 
counts of men that have come back from overseas, and have yet to see any of 
these cases. 

Q. How long have you been doing that work?—A. I took over the casualty pay 
branch in March, 1918. 

Q. I do not know that there have been a great many cases, but there have been 
some in which it has worked hardship to have the man refund the money?—A. Of 
course you said “overpaid,” but if you refer to forfeitures and punishment charges 
against the man there are many cases where a man has a debit balance. My experi- 
ence of the English pay office has been that in very few cases have they overpaid 
there; that is my experience, and most of the debit balances that the men have when 
they get back have been caused by some other reason, such as he might have been 
paid money he was not entitled to, or it may be fines and forfeitures. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Was there not an amount of $300,000 in the estimates last year to enable 
the Department to write off just such cases as Mr. Tweedie has referred to?—A. I 
have no knowledge of that. There were overpayments of separation allowance and 
assigned pay. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Whatever the amount was, was it not a fact that the soldier got the money? 
—A. The soldier would get the money if you were going to pay it. But, as I said, 


there were very, very few cases where the man was overpaid on his account coming 
back. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. I know of some cases, and what I want to get at, is: What is the policy of 
the Government with regard to those cases where it works a hardship?—A. The 
man’s overpayments are recovered from the war service gratuity, but if there is a 
special hardship it is referred to the Pay and Allowance Board for decision. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The general policy is to recover?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. But where it is a hardship they do not recover?—A. No, it goes to the Pay 
and Allowance Board, and they decide the case on its merits. 


‘By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Provision has been made by the Government to relieve cases of hardship rather 
than have the man suffer?—A. I was not aware that in any such cases the amount 
had been written off yet. I do not think in the Separation Allowance and Assigned 
Pay Branch any overpayments have been written off. I think they are all carried in 
suspense. 

Q. Do you not know it is the policy of the Government where they have n0 
gratuity at all coming to still continue the separation allowanece?—A. The over- 
payments have been recovered from the gratuity as a rule. 

Q. Do you not know as a matter of fact that in a large number of cases it was 
never recovered at all. A man would have $600 coming to him as a gratuity and on 
examination of his accounts it would be found that he has been overpaid to the extent 
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of $1,000 during the four years and if he has a family do you not know of cases where 
the Government have continued their separation allowance and gratuity ’—A. I do 
not know of a single case where a man has been paid $600 under those circumstances. 

Q. I know of such a case myself, and the records must show it. I know of a 
man who was overdrawn to the extent of over $900. 


Witness retired and the Committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 


Mr. T. O. Cox, further examined. 


The CuamrMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr. MacNeil? 


Witness: I might be excused before Mr. MacNeil commences his examination. 
The statement was made that a soldier came home with an overpayment of $1,000. 
I have investigated that matter and found that the soldier was not over-paid $1,000, 
but that during his service his dependents drew separation allowance, as well as civil 
pay, and there was a large over-payment on that account, but it was not over-payment 
to the soldier. J have also seen General Ross, Paymaster General Overseas, who 
happened to be»in the city to-night, and he said that there were no cases to his 
knowledge where the soldier had been overpaid to any extent. In some cases a 
soldier might have received a little more than was due to him because he had had 
a dependent who was returning, and he had to advance them a little more money than 
he had earned; but he did not know of any case where that payment would exceed 
the amount that was due on the first gratuity. This is distinct, of course, from 
debit balances, caused through fines, forfeitures and punishments. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What do you mean when you say a dependent had drawn separation allowance 
and civil pay?—A. The regulations regarding separation allowance say that if a soldier 
is drawing pay from the Provincial or Dominion Government, his dependents cannot 
draw separation allowance. In this case the Militia Department were not aware of 
the fact that the soldier was a Civil Servant. He did not apply for separation allow- 
ance, but his wife applied for separation allowance after he had gone overseas. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. And she was working for the Department?—A. No, he was working for the 
Department, and he drew civil pay while he was absent with leave overseas. In that 
particular case, I understand, the gratuity was paid to the soldier. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Does a man who has put in three years’ service, except possibly a few days, 
only receive war service gratuity as though his service had been but two years?— 
A. That is correct. The Order in Council states distinctly that he must have three 
years’ service or over. If he has less than three years’ service, or two years’ service, 
or one year’s service, he can only draw the period next below that to which his service 
entitles him. I have an instance in mind; a man returned a few days ago, reaching 
St. John possibly within three days of the expiration of the three years’ period; he 
was discharged at St. John, but before he reached his destination he would have put 
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in three years, yet he only received gratuity at the rate of two years. A provision 
has been made by which, when a soldier is demobilized at the port of debarkation, 
such as in a case where he comes home with a unit and is demobilized at dispersal 
area of that unit, or where he returns with his dependents, to allow him sufficient time 
to reach his home. For instance, if a man came back with his wife and was demobilized 
in Halifax, his discharge would be dated ahead sufficiently to enable him to reach 
his destination. If you have any case where a soldier was discharged before sufficient 
time would elapse to enable him to reach his destination, that can be remedied; but 
if the man was discharged and his service was one day under a year or two years 
or three years he would only draw the war service gratuity on the next lower term. 

Q. Is it within your observation that that method of computing War Service 
Gratuity by years has caused considerable dissatisfaction?—A. We have had some 
inquiries on that subject. Men have written us pointing out that they only required , 
one, two, three days to complete the service, to give them another year’s gratuity, but 
we have had to carry out the regulations. | 

Q. Does a man on the strength of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, apart from 
the Settlement Training, receive his gratuity ?—A. If he is on the strength for training 
he receives his gratuity. 4 

Q. There is a definite arrangement to that effect ?—A. If he is on for training he 
is paid his gratuity. If he is on for treatment, he does not get the gratuity while he 
is drawing full pay and allowances. The Order in Council says if he is on the strength 
of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment for treatment with full pay and allowances we 
do not pay him until he is struck off their strength. 

Q. Take the case of a man who is discharged from the C.E.F. directly to the { 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment because of disability, is the period of 
time he spends with the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment reckoned with his length of 
service when he receives his gratuity ?—A. When a man is discharged direct from the 
C.E.F. to the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment for treatment his Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment service counts; that arrangement can be made. If a period is allowed 
to elapse between the time of his discharge and the time he is taken on the Soldiers’ t 
Civil Re-establishment his time does not count. cf 

Q. In the case of a man who dies while on the strength of the Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, while there for medical treatment, before the additional payment 
of War Gratuity is made, will his dependents receive any of that gratuity?—A. His | 
dependent would be eligible to receive her portion immediately he ceased to be on the 
pay and allowances. She would not receive any unless he was in receipt of separation : 
allowance. She would also receive his portion of the gratuity as well. —- 4 " 

Q. If he dies while he is on pay and allowances, taking into consideration the fact ; 
that the payment of war gratuity has been denied him?—A. It would be paid to her : 
immediately after his death. Q 

Q. Even though he was so receiving full pay?—A. Even though he was receiving 
full pay from the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. i 

Q. The dependent would still be entitled to war service gratuity?—A. The depend- 
ent would still be entitled to war service gratuity. 

Q. Has it been possible to devise any scheme whereby the beneficiaries can receive 
that gratuity, in cases of urgent necessity, in a lump sum?—A. No provision has been 
made by the Government to pay the War Service Gratuity otherwise than in install- 
ments thirty and thirty-one days from the date of the soldier’s discharge. In Toronto 
the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and the Citizens’ Repatriation League have, in cases 
of need, advanced part of the gratuity to the soldier, and have obtained a power of 
attorney from the soldier to cash the cheques as they become due. So far as the 
regulations are concerned, we can only issue cheques in instalments, in periods of 
thirty and thirty-one days. 
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Q. That is, you could not help a man who wanted to make a 10 per cent cash 
payment on his farm under the Soldiers’ Settlement scheme?—A. I believe there is an 
arrangement with the Soldiers’ Settlement Board by which they accept the Soldiers’ 
War Service Gratuity as an initial payment, and obtain from the soldier a direction to 
send the cheques in their care as they become due, and they get those cheques by a 

- power of attorney from the soldier, and cash them in that way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long is it since that arrangement was made?—A. I cannot say whether that 
arrangement has been definitely made or not, but I do know that it is being carried 
out. At least I had a letter from the Soldiers’ Settlement Board the other day asking 
me to arrange payments on account of a certain soldier to be forwarded in their care, 
and I instructed the district to send the cheques there to them, so I presume they have 
arranged to accept that as initial payment. 

Q. Who would make that arrangement?—A. It was under discussion between 
General Langton and Major Ashton, I think it was, of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, 
about three months ago. I don’t know whether he actually did make the arrangement 
or not, but I know I gave a direction to send these cheques in the particular case 
referred to in their care. If any one is here from the Soldiers’ Settlement Board they 
can probably tell you definitely on that point, as it is a matter entirely for them. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. There is no corresponding provision for a man who desires to establish him- 
self, we will say, in a business?—A. No arrangement has been made. 

Q. You will understand why I asked the department for a definition as to whether 
the War Service Gratuity is a military expedient or a rehabilitation measure; there 
is no further information that you have found possible bearing on that?—A. No, I 
could not give you any information beyond the fact that I do know that while the 
soldier is in receipt of those war service payments he is not amenable to any military 
authority, and therefore that he could not be called back to service, as suggested in 
the afternoon session. 

Q. Except in the case of an officer?—A. An officer is rather differently situated; 
he goes back to his militia unit. 

- Q. He is on the reserve?—A. He is on the reserve. 

Q. In regard to the Separation Allowance, probably you have encountered diffi- 
culties in clearing up the situation; what is your policy with reference to the Separa- 
tion Allowance and Assigned Pay; with reference to those applications for Separa- 
tion Allowance on behalf of the parents, where, by the negligence of the officer, this 
pay was not received, what do you do? I have an instance of a man who enlisted, who 
had a dependent mother. He spoke to his officer, made the application, and the officer 
said it would be attended to. He went overseas and very soon he was taken prisoner. 
More than a year after, while in a reparation camp in Switzerland, he found his 
wi mother had not received the Separation Allowance. Now, do I understand that by your 
"regulations the mother is not entitled to a Separation Allowance except from one 
date at which application was made?—A. The Order in Council for Separation 
Allowance specified that in cases of “sole support” it can only be paid from date of 
ke application. We can only pay it from date of application if not applied for within 
thirty days of enlistment. There is an Order in Council which authorizes the Pay 
and Allowance Board, after consultation with the Paymaster General and the Deputy 
Minister, to grant Separation Allowance in cases where special hardship would ensue 
from withholding it. That is a matter for the Pay and Allowance Board, which is 
an entirely separate organization from my department. I might mention that in cases 
poof sole support, especially in large cities, I have found it practically impossible to 
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verify statements which have been made about Yhatters which occurred several months 
back. I know of one case where a woman applied for Separation Allowance, and to 
my personal knowledge she had a store which was bringing her in probably $250 a 
month up to about four months prior to the date of her application; and yet she 
claimed that the soldier had been her sole support from the time of his enlistment 
about two years prior. It would be an impossibility to verify a great many of those 
cases. 

Q. If dependency can be proved at the time of the enlistment, and the intention 
of the soldier is to support those dependent parents, as I happen to know in a large 
number of cases, if distress is caused would it be the policy of the Board to adjust 
arrears of Separation Allowance?—A. I am not authorized to answer the question, 
because it is a matter for the Board. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who is chairman of that Board?—A. Colonel Margeson was, and Major 
Beatty is now. I probably could get a statement from him, if necessary, as to the 
policy of the Board on those points, and it would be unnecessary then to call him. 


The Cuamman: Probably Mr. Cox should get the statement. 
Mr. Tweepre: I think it is their policy not to pay. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. You have to fight very hard?—A. The Order in Council is that it must be 
within thirty days. However, I will get a statement on it. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What interpretation do you put on the word “debt” in the sense in which you 
have spoken of debt? Would they be debts of necessity, contractual obligations in 
trade?—-A. I should imagine it was debts of necessity, but I am only giving what 
I have gathered from the Board procedure and I prefer to have Major Beatty make 7 
his own statement on the subject. a 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Suppose a man had enlisted for two years, and at the end of the second he 
made application for this allowance for his mother, does the regulation only allow you 
to go back thirty days?—A. The Order in Council on Separation Allowance says that 
you must file within thirty days; but there is another Order in Council by which 
Separation Allowance can be granted in cases of special hardship. I will get Major 
Beatty to give you a statement on that; it is not within my province. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. There is no provision under the Canadian Regulation for War Service 
Gratuity to make payment to the Imperial forces who were registered prior to August, 
1914?—A. War service gratuity can only be paid by the Canadian Government to 
soldiers who have served with the C.E.F. There is no provision for payment to members — 
of Imperial services who have had no services in the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Imperial soldiers are of two classes, are they not—reservists who were called up — 
and were bound to go—residents of Canada—and those who went over and voluntarily — 
enlisted ?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. Does the same rule apply to both classes?—A. The same rule applies. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Then what rule applies to those who enlisted here and understood they were 
enlisted in the Canadian army, but who were immediately transferred to the Imperial 


‘service? I have reference to several units of transport men who, without being con- 


sulted as to their wishes in that regard, were transferred to the Imperial forces, and 
are now returned, and apparently are not eligible to participate in Canadian post-war 
benefits. What would you do in such a case?—A. That is a matter for the A.A.G’s 
Branch, and I have a letter from the records on that point, in which he states that 
those men belong to the Imperial motor transport from the date of their enlistment, 
and were enlisted in the Imperial motor transport, not in the C.E.F. I am not con- 
versant with the circumstances connected with those enlistments. I am not aware 
whether the men were told they would be enlisted in the Imperial motor transport or 
not, but according to authorities they were enlisted for the Imperial. That is a matter 
that does not come within my province in any shape or form. 

Q. Has it been possible for the department to define very clearly the status of 
those men? I have a case of a man, one of a number enlisted in this country for motor 
transport work, who were transferred over night to the Imperial forces. They insisted 
they were Canadian soldiers, and persisted in wearing their Canadian badges, but one 
man was court-martialled, and the court-martial upheld him in his claim that he was 
still a Canadian; but the men of that unit, on returning, are apparently not eligible 
for war service gratuity ?—A. So far as eligibility for war service gratuity is concerned, 
those men are not eligible because their service, according to the record with which I 
am furnished was Imperial. So far as the circumstances in which they were enlisted 
are concerned, it would be necessary to call some one from the Adjutant General’s 
Branch. I am not in a position to give information on that point, and I would suggest 
an adjournment in order to have some one come down who knows about that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Then, as a matter of fact, could they be recruited out without their consent ?— 
A. I don’t think so. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You are aware there is considerable dissatisfaction; the claims are now being 
presented by those men, and you are unable to deal with them?—A. I know there is 


considerable correspondence. 


Q. Men from the Royal Imperial body of naval reserves, men of the inland 
waterways service, men from Canada enlisted for technical work?—A. The principal 
men I have to deal with are the Imperial motor transport. I have had quite a number 
of letters from all the branches; they claim that those matters were misrepresented.— 
A. They claim they were enlisted in the Canadian force. 


‘ By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be possible for you, Mr. Cox, to obtain information for us as to the 
number of reservists who went from Canada and the number of this class of Canadians 
who joined the Imperial forces, so that we could know what is the number of men 
involved?—A. I have not that information and I do not know whether it is available 
or not. but I can find out-and let you know. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. And there would be a third class, would there not—the number of those who 


_ enlisted in the C.E.F. and were transferred, against their will, to the Imperial? 


The Cuainman: Yes. 
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Wirness: I have been told that no man was transferred against his will to the 
Imperials. That question was raised before by some one and I made inquiries. : 

Mr. Artuurs: We had all that information before the Pensions Board, but J — 
cannot remember the number. 

The Cuatrman: As I remember, a large number of men, after the war broke out, 
joined the Imperial Service either because they were Reservists or for one reason or 
another. They may have come into the Canadian Forces, but eventually they become 
attached to the Imperial Forces. Now, as I understand it, those men have not received 
the gratuity provided for by the Order in Council, and I am sure the Committee would 
like to know the number of men of this class. 

Mr. Tweepte: According to Mr. MacNeil there must be four classes: Imperial 
men who were bound to join the Imperial Army. 2nd, residents of Canada, British 
subjects, who voluntarily enlisted with the Imperial Forces; 8rd, those who enlisted 
with the C.E.F. and asked that they be transferred to the Imperial Forces, and, 4th, 
those who were transferred to Imperial forces against their will; is that correct? 


Mr. MacNee: Without reference to their wish. 


Mr. Neszirr: My memory is that the evidence before the Pensions Board was 
that there were a good many men, Canadians, who went over there and asked to be 
transferred to the Imperial Forces, but I understand it was not possible to transfer 
them against their will, and that is why I asked Mr. Cox that question. However, it 
is Just as well to get that information from the Adjutant General’s Department, so 
that we will be sure. 

Mr. Cooper: And there is another class—young men who were residents of the 
United States, but were Canadian citizens, and who joined the Imperial Army. 

The CuairMan: The gratuity is paid to American citizens who joined the Cana- 
dian Army. 

Mr. Cooprr: But this is a case of Canadians who were residents of the United E 
States, but still’ Canadians; I know several of those young men who joined the Im- 
perial Army for some reason or other. 


\ 
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By Mr. Tweedie: ° 


Q. Could they have come to Canada and enlisted in the C.E.F.?—A. I have no 
doubt they might have. 

Mr. Brien: I know of one case where our Trade Commissioner advised thane to go 
direct to England. — 


The CuairMan: There is another case I think of, because I received a few letters 
myself; that is the case of munition workers who were recruited in Canada; have they 
not put up a plea for gratuity, Mr. Cox? 

Wiryess: I have not seen anything from munition workers at all. I might men- 
tion in connection with the Imperial Reservists, of course there was a large number 
of reservists from Belgium, France and Italy, and there was also a large number of 
reservists from Germany who went over before the war was declared. 

The CustrMan: Should we not also obtain a statement as to the number of reser- 
vists belonging to the Allies who went from Canada, that is, who were ordinarily 
domiciled or resident here, and who went at the call of their country also? 

Mr. Nessirt: We had all that in the Pensions Committee last session. 

The Cuairman: I presume they are putting up a claim for gratuity as well. 

Hon. Mr. Béranp: No, but they are putting in a claim to bring their pension to 
the Canadian standard. We have granted that, have we not? 

Mr. Nessirt: No, only the British. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Are there any nursing sisters who joined the Canadian Unit and were trans- 
ferred to an Imperial Unit, who would be adversely affected by the ruling?—A. If 
a nursing sister joined an Imperial Unit from a Canadian Unit and did not get any 
gratuity from the Imperials, she would be entitled to her Canadian gratuity. If she 
got a gratuity from the Imperials, her total service would be calculated with the two 
forces, and the amount of her Imperial gratuity would be deducted and the balance 
would be paid her, provided it did not exceed the amount to which she was entitled for 
her Canadian service. 

Q. Why is not that true of the soldiers?—A. That is true of the soldiers. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Have you any applications from those who served in the Mercantile Marine? 
—A. I have not had anything to do with that. That would be in the Naval Depart- 
ment if there were any. 

Q. Is it true that you are now receiving a large number of applications for the 
adjustment of working pay promised and not paid?—A. We have a special staff en- 
gaged at the present time clearing up working pay. We have a very large number 
of men applying for working pay who are not entitled to it. Working pay is rather 
a technical thing, and, I have not got the details of various men who were entitled 
to working pay offhand, but I know that prior to 1915 the men receiving working pay 
who enlisted under the terms of working pay, are having their working pay adjusted. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is meant by working pay?—A. Working pay would be such a case as a 
cook who is promised an extra 50 cents a day because he is a cook. Then we have 
technical pay which practically comes under the same category. 

Q. Who would make those promises?—A. In the early days when men were being 
recruited of course there were all kinds of statements made to the men, I believe, 
which should not have been made; I don’t know, but I believe so. If a man is within 
the establishment and can establish a promise by a properly authorized officer, the 
matter is adjusted. 

Q. There is nothing in writing in those cases; it is all word of mouth?—A. In 
some cases there were written promises. A man would be written to and told that 
if he would enlist in a technical unit, in a construction unit or railway unit, that he 
would get so much pay. It was covered by the Orders in Council at that time. I 
think if you will like to go into this working pay question in detail, I would prefer 
to bring a witness who is more conversant than I am with the details of it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You-are aware of the fact that there is a tremendous amount of dissatisfaction 
in regard to that?—A. I know that a great many men are claiming working pay who 
are not entitled to it. We all know that it was a practice very frequently to pay a 
cook, out of the canteen fund, extra money. Those men claim that that is working 
pay. : 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Two cooks in a company were allowed 50 cents each, and that was knocked 


out in England in 1915?—A. I think those men who received working pay before 1915 


are now being adjusted, but I would rather bring a witness on the working pay ques- 
tion. 

[Mr. T. O. Cox.] 
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Q. I have twenty-one claims, totalling very nearly $43,000, for forestry, from 
Vancouver alone.—A. That matter is all being dealt with by a special staff that hag 
just arrived from overseas. . a 

My. Morrpny: Explain your method of dealing with the rate of exchange when 
the soldiers’ money is transferred from England?—A. I might read you the written 
Order that has just been published. 

“Tt is notified for the information of all concerned, that sterling funds 
representing the pay and allowances of bona fide Canadian soldiers and their 
dependents, are being redeemed at par of exchange ($4.862) by all banks i in 
CGanada. The banks have been circularized to the effect that the conversion 
at par applies only to official cheques, drafts, letters of credit, and cable trans- 
fers, to which a certificate is attached as a guaranty that the sterling funds 
represent the pay and allowances of a bona fide Canadian soldier.” 


That means that when a man has pay which he has had in England, that money 
can be transferred for a Canadian at par rate of exchange. This written Order has 
just been published. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Suppose a man came back with £30 in notes to Canada, could he go into a 
bank and exchange that for $4.8623?—A. He would have to furnish evidence that it 
was his official pay of credit, etc. I think if he could prove that it was pay, he would 
get exchange at par. 
Q. It only applies to official cheques and drafts, doesn’t it?--A. No; it applies 
also to cable transfers and letters of credit to which a certificate is attached. Of 
course it is a very difficult thing to watch, because many people would like to bring 
money over for their friends and get it exchanged at par. I know of cases where a 
man’s wife was coming over, and if she had received some money since they married 
overseas, that cannot be transferred at par. It would have to be bona fide pay. 
Q. That money is not his, saved out of his pay and allowances?—A. No; it must 

be bona fide pay and allowances. 
Q. How do you prove that it was otherwise?—A. Well, the onus of proof is on 

the soldier. I may state that this thing is being dealt with as wisely as we can. 
It is not being dealt with by my department, but by the Chief Accountant’s Depart- 
ment, and the banks are co-operating as far as they can. I understand that the Bank 
of Montreal has a representative at every dispersal station, who makes an arrange- 
ment for handling these transfers and other banking arrangements that the soldier 
may want to make. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. What pay does that Order cover?—A. It means any pay that they have in 
England. Of course a man who has his pay to the credit of his pay office automatic- — 

ally gets his pay at par when he comes to Canada. For instance in the case of officers 

principally who have their pay deposited to their credit in the banks, or men who may 

deposit to their credit in banks, and if they prove that that is their pay, they can have 

it transferred at par. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. But if he brought his money out in English currency, he would have cash — 

at the rate of exchange of the pay, wouldn’t he?—A. I have not information on the 
point at hand. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Have you any record as to the number of dependents who were in receipt of 
separation allowance in England, prior to the Armistice?—A. I have that informa- — 
tion but I have not got it with me. Do you mean at the time of the signing of the 
Armistice ? = 
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Q. Yes?—A. I have not that here. I know at one time it was about 22,000. I 
ean get it for any specific date. 

Q. Could you furnish a statement of the number who transferred their accounts 
from England to Canada prior to the signing of the Armistice?—A. I don’t think 
JT could, I don’t think I have a complete record. We did not keep that record in detail. 
We might be able to form an approximate idea I have not the information now. 
We might obtain it from England by cabling. In the early days the procedure we 
adopted was that we dealt with each individual soldier’s account when he came back, 
and were more concerned that his wife got the money just as soon as she got back 
than we were in keeping a list of them. In the later days we got a list of every 
dependent, the sailing of every boat, but that was not so necessary in the early days; 
‘we got that list for the purpose of being sure that we were in a position to open 
up these accounts. We also got a transfer slip that accompanied that list, and if 
we did not have a transfer slip from England showing when an account would be 
opened in Canada we immediately cabled for that particular case so that there would 
be no delay between the payments in England and in Canada. 

Q. Have you any information as to the pressure that was brought upon them to 
return to Canada during 1916 and 1917?—A. I have a copy of a circular Jetter that 
was issued; I have not it here, but I can produce it. I don’t think the circular letter 
T had was signed. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. I have seen one unsigned, and J have seen one signed “J, Obed. Smith” ?— 
A. I have a copy of the unsigned one, and it was urging that dependents return; I 
have the copy in the office, but not here. 

Q. May I ask that a copy of that letter be produced?—A. Yes, I can furnish a 
copy of that. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. When was the clothing allowance of $35 made effective?—A: I believe it was 
in April, 1918. 

Q. A part of that was $8 and part $162—A. It was $8 in summer and $13 in 
winter in the early days, and then it went up to $35. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. $8. $13 and $35?—A. $8 in summer and $13 in winter, and then in April of 
1918 it went up to $35. 


By Mr, MacNeil: 


" Q. Then those soldiers discharged after April 1, 1918, received $35 ciaiitie allow- 
ances, while those discharged prior received a doiine allowance at a very much 
lower rate?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Was any consideration given to a na eee adjustment of the payment of a 
war service gratuity that would equalize that particular payment to all discharged 
soldiers?—A. I don’t think that the question of the clothing allowance was considered 
in arriving at the war service gratuity. I do know that in the early days men were 
able to get clothes a good deal cheaper, and were also able to get jobs a good deal 
easier. The question of making that clothing allowance retroactive would to a great 
amount affect men who had a very short service. Most of those men who were dis- 

charged prior to that date were men who had enlisted and subsequently were found 
_ Inedically unfit before they went overseas. 

Q. Can you form any estimate as to when the bulk of war service gratuity pay- 
ments will be fully made? Is it not correct, substantially, that war service gratuities 
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will be completed and paid by mid-winter?—A. I would estimate that the great 
majority of the gratuities would be paid by December. You can easily work ont 
figures, taking the number of men discharged each month and averaging five months 
from that date, and find when the war service gratuity will be completed. I under- 
stand there are about 10,000 men still overseas, and with what came back before, I 
think their gratuity will be completed within five months of the time they are demobi- 
lized when they return home. 

Q. Can you give any statistics as to the number of persons employed in your 
branch of the department ?—A. Under my direct supervision I have to-day about 862 
employees; of those 862 about 420 are female and the balance male. 

Q. How many of those are returned soldiers?—A. We have 82 returned soldiers 
who have seen service overseas; a large number of men who have seen service in 
Canada; and every employee who has been taken on since J was connected with the 
branch in December, 1916, has had to produce a certificate that he had offered him- 
self for service and had been refused; and every female clerk taken on before we came 
under the régime of the Civil Service Commission—with the exception of stenogra- 
phers—had to have a brother or near relative in service overseas. 

Q. Is not 82 a small percentage of soldiers employed in any capacity?—A. Since 
the Armistice we have practically taken on nothing but returned men. Before that 
returned soldiers were not available. Since the 6th of June this year 37 returned 
men have resigned; those men were able to get better positions, a few of them in the 
Government and some of them outside. Some of them have taken Vocational or 
Agricultural training, and I have never stood in the way of any man who was able to 
obtain a position outside, which would offer more permanency, because I recognize 
that our Branch will soon have to be demobilized. JI might say that since the 
Armistice I have had four or five returned men who have received the position of 
Senior Chiefs, and they have given me great service. I think no man has been 
taken on since the Armistice who has not seen service Overseas, since the Civil 
Service Commission took that over, except one or two youths in the filing room. 

Q. In similar branches of the Department of Militia and Defence, there are large 
numbers of soldiers employed; is this employment temporary or of a permanent nature? 
—A. All employees in our Branch come under the category of Temporary Clerks as 
deseribed in the Civil Service Regulations. 

Q. Then in the future there would be a large number of returned soldiers released 
from that work and thrown on the general labour market?—A. I can’t say how long 
the work will last out, but I fancy the Department will go on for a year to a sufiicient 
extent to employ at least the returned men. I might say that I have lost some very fine 
men who were employed in the Department, because they thought there was no prospect 
of anything permanent. I have also lost other men who got better positions in other 
work. 

Q. Could permanency possibly be arranged for those men if there is anything in 
the nature of a serious unemployment crisis in this city?—A. I do not see how it would 
be possible to make permanent positions in my Department. My policy has been to 
try and clean this work up as quickly as I can. Some of it is bound to drag along; but 
I think that those men have got a training such as they could get in no other Depart- 
ment, or even in Canada. We train them by lectures. We train them by personal 
instruction, and I must say that they have all responded well to this training, and I 
have also found that they have devoted their entire efforts to their work; there has 
never been any hesitation on the part of any of those men to come back to their work 
till ten or eleven o’clock at night, or on Saturdays or Sundays, if the exigencies of 
returned men needed it. That remark applies also to the rest of the staff and-[ know 
that many of those men have had to give up opportunities they might have had of 
improving their knowledge, because of the pressure under which T had to work them. 
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Q. Then your experience in the employment of returned men has been entirely 
satisfactory 2—A. Of those returned men who have been supplied to me by the Civil 
Service Commission, I should imagine that 90 per cent of them have given me every 
satisfaction. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is their suitability for absorption permanently in any 
branch of the public service, without examination?—A. Those men, in the particular 
work that they have been engaged in, we specialize to a great extent in the various 
classes of work. Men whom we have employed as correspondence dictators are well 
trained. A man. who is on the Accounts is also well trained. Jf a man does not 
make good in one section he is transferred to another section where he does make 
good. Men of inferior education are working in the- File Room, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the great majority of those men would be a distinct 
accession to the staff of any Department that required them. JI might mention 
that since February, 1918, we have never had to fine a single member of our 
staff for being late. The Regulations state that if any clerk is late four times in one 
month he loses half a day’s pay; and on my Daily Record I seldom have a man who is 
in after five minutes past nine. Out of the 850 employees 830 of them punched the 
clock before nine o’clock, and the remainder within a minute and a half after that. 


By the Chairman: 


zs Q. Have you a clock in the office?—A. Yes, sir. We have also a central bell system 
which rings the time in every room in the building. When the clock rings at 9 o’clock 
everybody goes to work. When it rings at 12.30 every body ceases. When it rings at 2 
o’clock everybody goes back to work, and the clerks cannot cease before it rings at 
5 p.m. No clerk is permitted to come in late or to read his paper or to do anything 
but attend to his work between working hours. 

Q. When these gratuities and allowances are straightened out, and the whole pay 
of the army has been squared away, what work are you going to have to do?—A. I 
took an actual count about two weeks ago of our daily pay inquiries, and they averaged 
1,800 inquiries a day from soldiers and other sources. ;Of our correspondence, 1,800, 
covered pay alone. We had also J think about 600 regarding separation allowance and 

_ assigned pay; we had 700 about the war servjce gratuity, and we had a few about other 
matters. 

Q. About 3,500 communications?—A. Our average mail runs between 3,500 every 
day and sometimes 4,000 communications. It makes 140 stenographers doing nothing 
but correspondence. We have still 12,000 war service gratuities of men who were dis- 
charged prior to the Armistice to be paid, and we will probably have to answer 
10,000 more people who think they are entitled to a gratuity but who are not. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. You receive a large number of complaints?—A. We receive a large number of 
complaints, but we have found that less than five per cent have any basis. We have, 
however, to give the same courteous reply to a man, whether his complaint is justified 
or not. He thinks he is justified, or he would not write. 


The CuarrMan: This is very interesting, but it is pretty far away from what we 
‘are here to inquire into. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Coming back to the question of employment, could those men who have been 
specially trained in your branch pass the Civil Service examination without study ?— 
A. I do not think that the average man could pass the Civil Service examination in 
the higher grades. He might pass the initial examination, but the man who has been 
concentrating on correspondence might not know anything about geography or Latin. 
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In fact, the most brilliant man I have on the staff would not, I believe, pass the 
examination. He told me himself that he could not. 

Q. The fact remains that these men would be in a serious plight at the conclusion 
of your work if special provision is not made for their absorption elsewhere?—A, 
Unless they get positions in some other business. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. The men of whom Mr. MacNeil has been speaking went on your staff, or into 
your employment, without any examination?—A. Fhe great majority of them went 
without examination. 

Q@. And by the experience they have got there, they have made good?—A. We 
trained them. 

Q. And the training you gave them could not possibly be the subject of examina- 
tion in the Civil Service, could it?—A. I understand that they would have to pass on 
general subjects. Our men have been more specialists. 

Q. So that without examination you have turned out the goods?—A. They turned 
out the goods without examination. 

Q. There is another question, the question of gratuity. As I understand it, it is 
given to the men who serves one year, to the men who serves two years, and to the 
man who serves three years, and they get it in proportion to the length of service. The 
man who served three years get so much; how much?—A. The man who served three 
years, part of jw hich has been over seas, if he has a dependent, gets $600. 00. 

Q. And the same man, if has served only two years and 364 days, gets what?—A. 
He would get $500.00. 

Q. He would get two years’ gratuity’—A. Two years’ gratuity, $500.00. 

Q. By one day, he loses $100.00’—A. He loses $100.00. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. F. C. Brae, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: . 


Q. To which department are you attached?—A. Immigration and Colonization. 

Q. In what capacity ?—A. Secretary. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the work that has been done in connection with 
bringing soldiers’ dependents home?—A. Yes. 

Q. When did the Department of Immigration begin to undertake that work?—A. 
In answering that, perhaps I had better explain that by virtue of the fact that the 
Department is interested in all passengers arriving in Canada, we have always been 
interested in the return of people from Overseas. A number arrived, beginning 
about July, 1917, and from that time the movement has continued. The Department 
of Immigration and Colonization became especially interested in this about the end of 
January, 1919. 

Q. That was after the armistice?—A. Yes, after ‘the armistice. 

Q. What number of dependents have been brought to Canada since the date of the 
armistice?—A. 34,426. 

_ Q. That is up to what date?—A. The 19th instant. That includes a few hundred 
who are still on board ship who have not actually landed, but whose landing will occur — 
within a few days. 

Q. What arrangement is made with reference to the transportation of those women 
and children?—A. In accordance with the terms of an Order in Council of the 29th 
January, 1919, the department furnishes third class ocean, with corresponding rail in 
Europe and in Canada. 
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Q. What has been the total cost of the transportation to date?—A. The cost is 
approximately $1,251,492. 


Q. That is from the time of the armistice or prior ?—A. No, that does not include 
all since the armistice. That is the expenditure incurred really since the 31st January, 
1919. Pardon me; perhaps I had better correct that; there are about 900 passages 
included in that of persons who called prior to the 31st January last. But that amount 
was expended almost entirely since the end of January last. 


Q. Have there been any expenditures outside of paying for transportation ?-— 

A. Yes, there have been some expenditures in connection with conducting officers, 

salaries and travelling expenses. Conducting officers accompany the dependents from 

_. Buxton or London to the ship. On the ship, and after landing at a Canadian port, 

_- through as far as Vancouver, if the special train goes that far, departmental officers 
accompany the train, to look after the interest of the dependents. 


Q. What has been the total amount of that class of expenditure to date?—A. I am 
not able to give that. I cannot even give a fair estimate of it. But I can get a very 
close figure on that, if it is desired. The amount must be considerable. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. How much would it work out per head for a third class passage from the Old 
Country to Canada?—A. I think it would work out somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $50. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. About $50 per head, men, women and children?—A. Yes, it depends on where 
they are going. 


Q. That is the average?—A. Yes. 


Q. How many dependents are still in England according to your estimate ?— 
A. Well, there are two or three estimates. It is very difficult to get a close one. Our 
own chief officer estimates the number at about 4,000, but officials of the Militia 
Department, who are in closer touch with the number of soldiers and officers still on 
the other side, claim that the number may be as high as from 10,000 to 12,000. We 
have no means of knowing until a dependent or a soldier makes application for trans- 
portation, just how many there are to come home. 


Q. The departmental estimate is 4,000?—A. Yes. 


Q. Assume there are 5,000 there, at the same average of $50a head, it would 
mean a further expenditure in round figures of about $250,0002—A. Yes. 


es Q. So that, taking the figures you have presented, you would estimate that the 

_ total expenditure likely to be now made and to be made in the future for bringing 
home the wives and children of soldiers would approximate how much money ?— 
A. Between a million and a half and a million and three-quarters. 


a 


| By Mr. Arthurs: 


ie Q. Does that take into account the rebates claimed on behalf of dependents?— 

A. No, this is the amount expended by the Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 

tion. I may explain that between the date of the armistice and the latter part of 

January, 1919, a period of nearly three months, the work of sending home dependents. 

was handled by the Department of Militia and Defence, and when that department 

4 : “made the sailing arrangements they also made the refunds, where refunds were made. 
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By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Was the refund paid according to different specified classes?—A. No, all ranks _ 
were treated alike, so far as transportation was concerned. 


By Mr. MacNetl: vo 

Q. Have you the number of dependents who actually returned to Canada prior to 

the signing of the armistice?—-A. We have what we believe to be a very close estimate. 

The movement began in July, 1917. The way was open then for dependents to return 

in small numbers, and between July, 1917, and the 10th November, 1918, the number 
we have record of is 17,112. , 


é 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And how many since the armistice?—A. Thirty-four thousand. That would 
be 51,000. 
Q. And you still estimate about 5,000, which would make it about 56,000 all 
told?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Was this movement in any way instituted by the Government or by your _ 
department ?—A. I do not quite understand the question. — 
Q. Was any pressure brought to bear by your department for these dependents 
to return to Canada?—A. No, no pressure was brought to bear by our department. 
Q. Your overseas officials did not in any way influence this movement ?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you say if a letter was produced signed by our Commissioner in _ 
London ?—A. T do not think any letter will be produced signed by our Commissioner, 
but I have seen notices sent out by the pay officer overseas and I believe they were — 
enclosed with the cheques to the dependents, and that the notice advised the dependent 
to return to Canada at once, and to communicate for sailing arrangements with Colonel — 
J. Obed Smith. the Commissioner of Emigration in London. I spoke to Col. 4 
Smith who is now on his way back to England about this and he said he had not 
issued any warning, that no advice or compulsion of any sort had been issued by him 
to the dependent, and whatever was issued, either by the people in touch with him 
or issued in any way connected with his name, was not issued in his office nor by 
himself. 

Q. Nor with his authority ?—A. Nor, I understood, with his authority. 

Q. Nor with his approval?—A. Upon that particular point I do not know, but! 
understood that no effort had been made on his part. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Have certain refunds been made?—A. No, no refunds. 

Q. Are you aware that considerable dissatisfaction exists on that score?—A. 
Well, judging from the number of letters received by the Department making claims _ 
for refund for that charge I judge that there has been some dissatisfaction. : 

Q. Is it possible for you to give some explanation why there was no refund made? 
—A. No, that is not my Department. 

Q. Just one more question: Was any distinction made between ranks?—A. No | 
distinction; the understanding was that we would supply third-class ocean and cOI- 
responding rail rate in Europe and in Canada. If the dependents desired better — 
accommodation they would be able to get better accommodation so Jong as it was avail 
able by paying the difference. We had such an understanding with one of the steamship — 
companies whose ships we were using. I refer to the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, 
Limited. These were the only ships available for some time. We had an understanding 
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with the steamship company that the difference to be paid by a dependent between 
third-class and second-class would not amount to more than £8. Of course I am 
aware that there has been a little dissatisfaction on the part of some dependents in not 
- being able to get the better accommodation just when they wanted it. The situation 
has grown up in this way, even yet all the transportation to Canada is controlled by 
the Imperial Ministry of Shipping which proposes to go out of business either at the 
end of this month or at the end of October. Now, under the control of the Imperial 
Ministry of Shipping part of the accommodation was assigned to the Militia Depart- 
ment for the carrying of troops, part of it was assigned to us for the return of depend- 
ents and their husbands, part of it was reserved by the lmperial Government for the 
return of Imperial reservists and their dependents, and the return of munition work- 
ers and their dependents, and the balance of the accommodation was handed over by 
the Imperial Ministry of Shipping to the steamship company itself. The steamship 
— eompany naturally had great demands made on them. At the present moment I believe 
| it is not possible to book a passage until after the New Year; the C.P.R. had a wait- 
ing list two weeks ago of over 5,000 and the Cunard people were not able to offer 
a passage before the end of November. One can therefore readily understand how it 
would be difficult at the last moment to get a second-cabin passage if the second- 
cabin accommodation had been in the hands of the steamship people for several weeks 
before sailing. 


The Chairman having another engagement requested Mr. Morphy to take the Chair. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Having in mind the possible unemployment crisis this winter, has your 
department taken any precautions to prevent the wholesale importation of workers 
from the British Isles or the United States which would accentuate any unemploy- 
ment problem that may exist?—A. Yes, we have; perhaps I might deal with that in 

_two ways. Im the first place the shipping situation itself will prevent any great influx 
from overseas. There are reported to be many thousands of people in the British 
Isles now who belong to Canada and whose return has been delayed. Many of these, 
at least a great number of persons have gone overseas since the armistice. Almost from 
the day of the armistice all passenger ships from Canada have been crowded going 
home. The ordinary travel home that goes on from year to year was suspended dur- 
ing the war. There were a great many people in Canada who wanted to go home 
the moment it was possible to travel and they have gone home expecting to get 
_ back within a few months. There is no hope of any great influx from overseas 
.. at least-until next spring, because there is no shipping. Then in addition to 
_ that advice has been sent to our London Office warning against any influx of workers 
other than bona fide domestics and agriculturists. We receive from time to time a 
great many letters from persons in Canada asking for the admission of relatives and 
we have taken a decided stand, and we are adhering to it as carefully as it is possible 
gy’ to do so, that until the period of reconstruction has been passed and our men have 
been returned to civilian occupations we ought not to encourage the entry into Canada 
' of any class of people who will be factors in the labour market outside of the two 

_~ classes I have mentioned. Of course there is no danger of the bona fide farmer over- 
_ crowding our market. 

Q. You speak of the immigration of domestic servants. I happen to be aware that 
a British Mission recently visited this country on behalf of the women’s organizations 
_ Seeking opportunities for the immigration of these women in Canada?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Under what conditions will the immigration of these women be permitted? 
ek. These women who belong to any of the voluntary corps doing service for the 
Imperial Government, are entitled under a British scheme of assistance to an 
 cean passage to one of: the overseas dominions, but the Imperial authorities 
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are not anxious, or even prepared, I believe, to send these ex-war workers, either 
men or women, to one of the overseas dominions until that overseas dominion i 1s 
prepared to receive and absorb them. We have not yet had any of the ex-war 
women. The deputation consisted of two ladies and one gentleman. The gentleman 
only stayed for a few days, perhaps two weeks, and went back. The ladies were in 
Canada between three and four months. I saw one of them on her way back to 
England about ten days or two weeks ago. I had a good deal to do with this deputa- 
tion from the fact that they were, so to speak, committed to our charge during their 
stay in Canada. I endeavoured to explain before they went out on their mission 
what we believed to be the actual condition, so that they might be safe-guarded 
against coming to hasty conclusions. One of these ladies has gone on to New Zea- 
land to prosecute a similar inquiry. The other is now on her way back to England 
to make a report. It was in the minds of the deputation that Canada offered a wide 
field for the employment of women workers in occupations other than domestic ser- 
vice. I do not know that it is abusing any confidence to say that the delegate who 
is now en route for England expressed herself as very strongly of the opinion that 
very little opportunity for employment exists for women who are ex-war workers except 
in household service. 

Q. If the immigration of any of those women is permitted for domestic ser- 
vice, will they be selected in such a manner as to ensure that upon their arrival in 
Canada they will remain in domestic service and not in any way flood our industrial 
market during the period of reconstruction?—A. We have already formed the nucleus 
of a woman’s branch connected with our London office with the object of selecting 
only the class who will go in for domestic service. Every effort will be made to 
encourage only the bona fide domestic. They will not come out in ship loads but 
in smaller parties. If the department finds that women are coming to Canada, who 
are not coming for domestic service, or that women are coming to Canada under the 
guise of domestics who are not after arrival following that occupation, immediate 
steps will be taken to correct that. 

Q. What precautions are taken with regard to immigration from the United 
States?—A. Immigration from the United States is of a very different sort. For 
years we have been advertising in the United States for farmers. We advertise in 
that part of the United States where farming is the chief industry. 

Q. I am referring to industrial centres?—A. We have never encouraged the 
immigration of any class from the United States except farmers. We never get 
domestics from the United States to any appreciable extent. Women workers, 
whether on account of better wages, or better working conditions, or whatever it 
may be, do not come from the United States to Canada, except those who belong to 
families. There is always a movement Canadawards from the United States. There 
is the constant ebb and flow of population. It is impossible to regulate that very 
well. That is governed by conditions, industrial, social and other. 

Q. Is it a fact that your department has been approached at various times by 
certain industries asking for the immigration of workers trained in any special 
branch of industry. I have in mind the textile industry. I understand they have 
difficulty in securing trained workers?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is rumoured that one industry has applied for the introduction of 300 
weavers from Lancashire?—A. Yes, we have a good many applications. We have 
had for years applications of that sort, for workers of various sorts. Perhaps it 
would interest the Committee to know how we handle these. When an application 
is made—indeed we had an application just a few days ago—for the admission of 
textile workers, we immediately consulted the labour service, provincial and Dominion, 
and after a survey, they said there was a marked shortage of textile workers in Can- __ 
ada at present, that at least 1,000 workers could be placed at steady work and good — 
wages. 
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Q. Does that co-ordination between your department and the Provincial and 
Federal labour service exist in every case?—A. Yes. 

Q. In every one?—A. Yes, even in the case of a single person. A firm perhaps 
brings a man forward to the border. He is held up there and before we even discuss 
his admission we consult the labour service to find out whether a man for this work 

ean be secured in Canada. We believe it is poor policy to bring in any man from 
outside if there is a man in the country who ean fill that place. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The textile industry is applying for a number of women?—A. Principally 
women. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. If the admission of these textile workers is permitted for an industry that 
is at present inflated, what will their fate be when the peakload is passed?—A. I think 
it would not be very enviable. I think it would be poor policy to encourage the admis- 
sion of the number of textile workers who are now being applied for, because that 
means, as everybody knows about the textile industry, that there is a tremendous 
demand at the present moment, but that in three months or six months that demand 
may fall off. It would be very short-sighted policy to encourage the heavy influx’ of 
labour to meet the present demand, if in the course of a few months we are going to 
meet with the reverse of those conditions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. How do you know that you will meet with the reverse?—A. We do not know, 
but history very often repeats itself. Covering a period of years, we discover, as 
everybody knows, a rise and fall in the labour tide. I suppose that manufacturing 
conditions in some lines are abnormal at the present time. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Ihave a case in mind. I have a letter from a textile firm in Western Ontario, 
stating that they require an expert knitter. They have tried everywhere possible in 
the United States and in Canada and they cannot get one and they want to know the 
policy of the Government as to getting one from abroad. How would you deal with 
a case of that kind, having regard to the fact that the work of a fairly large knitting 
concern is held up for the want of that knitter?—-A. I would encourage that knitter to 
come in. 

Q. No matter where he came from, if he was an expert knitter?—A. I would 
require if possible that he be a British subject. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. You would consult the Federal authority?—A. Yes. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Supposing he could not get one from Scotland, England or Ireland?—A. If 
they could not get one there, they could get one from the United States. 

Q. How about the alien enemy countries?—A. We would not admit them, we get 
lots of applications. A recent application from an expert from the United States was 
for a German, a man who had lived for eighteen years in the United States and did 
not think it worth while to divest himself of his German nationality. He was a young 
man who had seen service in the German army, and the foreman wrote a letter and 
had it signed by two returned soldiers, asking that the Government should admit this 
German subject from the United States to take the position as foreman. We replied 
to say that it would have to be shown that there were no British subjects or friendly 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Is it true that the ranks of the textile workers in Canada have recently been 
augmented by considerable influx from the United States—Chicago?—A. Not that I 
am aware of. Of course in saying that one must remember that no department of the 
Federal Government is charged with the enforcement of the alien labour law. In the 
United States the Department of Immigration is charged with the enforcement of their 
alien labour law. If a man seeks entry to the United States and admits that he has 
the promise of a job to go to, the wall is immediately raised against him and he may 
not enter, but that man coming to Canada under promise of employment may not be 
rejected solely on the ground that he is coming to employment. So that if one comes 
across the border able to comply fully with the immigration regulations, he does not 


require any special permit. He need not make any advance notice. However, our 


attention would be drawn to any considerable influx of any class of labour. I think 
I am safe in saying there has not been an influx. 

Q. Would it not be better in your opinion to regulate that industry in such a way 
that this work would be carried over a longer period of time and that employment may 
be provided for our own people until all danger of financial depression is passed ?—A. 
That is a question that I do not know that I can answer. I can only give my personal 
opinion. 

Q: Would the department restrict all immigration in such a way if possible?—A. 
IT could only speak again for myself. We have to work within the regulations. The 
regulations would not permit of quite so drastic a course. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You have already said in that connection that you would discourage it?—A. 
We would discourage it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a matter of fact if a corporation has orders, the people that give the orders 
are not going to wait and let them spread it over a length of time. They want the 
order and that is all that is to it, and if the man cannot turn out the goods they will 


go some place where they can turn them out and they will get them from England or 
the States?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I understand the department received a large number of applications from 
alien enemies who desire of their own free will to return to their own country/-A. _ 
Yes, quite a number. 

Q. Has it been possible to consider the voluntary immigration of these people to 
an extent which would ease our unemployment situation?’—A. Not at present, and I 
will explain how this works. At the present moment it is impossible to go into any 
Kuropean country without a passport. A passport could only be issued by the Govern- 
ment of the country to which the person belongs. The diplomatic and consular service 
of Germany, Austro-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey has not been resumed, and will 
not be resumed until after the Peace Treaty has been ratified, consequently if every- 
thing else were wide open to-day these people have no means of getting a passport which a 
will enable them to get back into their own country. 2 

Q. How will you dispose of those who have been interned?—A. They are disposed : 
of under a special arrangement to take them back in certain numbers through a 
regular route. There is a regular mode of conveyance. They are taken back in a ship 
load to a certain port and arrangements are made between the Imperial and the 
German Governments for the repatriation of aliens. They have gone back, I think, 
in three ship loads. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. That is a deportation rather than a passport service?—A. Yes, under Govern- 
ment control. 


By Mr. MacNetl: 


Q. Do you think by mid-winter that there will be any possibility of arranging the 
matter?—A. At the present moment there is an Italian line operating between Genoa 
and New York. They propose to establish a direct Canadian service. During the open 
season of navigation it will be to Quebec and Montreal. That is during the open season 
of navigation on the St. Lawrence. During the winter it will be Halifax or Boston 
probably, or possibly both. The Italian line is at the present moment about the only 
means by which any of these people can get back to Europe. The Canadian line and the’ 
British and American lines running between Canadian, American and British ports 
are completely occupied at the present time with other business that they consider 
more profitable. Our department has kept in constant touch with the steamship 
people in the hope that some means will be discovered shortly for the return of many 
of these people. There is also at the present time a streng feeling towards immigration 
to Canada from Central Europe. I suppose we receive more letters asking for the 
admission of people from Roumania, Poland, Jugo Slavia, Czecho Slavakia and even 
Austria and some from Germany. I say we receive more applications for admission 
to Canada than we do for exit. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Through what channels do these applications come?—A. They come to us 
usually from relatives in Canada. 

Q. More like inquiries as to whether or not they can be permitted to bring their 
friends out ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But there is no application from these countries direct ?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. Not in numerous quantities?—A. Not many. We had a letter just the other 
day from a man in Germany telling us what splendid settlers the Germans were, and 
offering to act as our agent in Germany for bringing out a very large number of the 
better class. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. If these people were sent over there, would it diminish our unemployment prob- 
* lem this winter ? 


The Acting CHARMAN: Do you mean the deportation ? 


Mr. MacNem: No, the immigration of people who voluntarily desire to return to 
Central Europe. 


Witness: I think it would hardly appreciably affect the returned soldier. The 
people who want to go back, as far as I can discover, follow occupations or belong to a 
class whose places would not be filled by returned soldiers. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. What class are they who want to go back?—A. There are quite a number of 
_ them from Western Canada, some of them are farmers and there are others from such 
_ places as Copper Cliff and Sudbury. 

Q. Miners?—A. Miners and men who have worked on railway construction and 
track men, maintenance men; usually they have a good deal of money saved up, many 
’ 0f them came out here in advance of their families and their families have disap- 
: peared during the war; they have,moved from their homes, or, possibly disappeared 
f altogether. These men want to go back to hunt up their families; a great many of 
» them are of that class. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. As regards the returned soldiers’ unemployment problem, that is undoubtedly — 
linked up with the general problem of unemployment, and if these people were not 
here, would not their places be filled by others who are returned soldiers?—A. No 
doubt it would have some effect along that line. 

Q. A great many of these people you speak of are aliens who are employed indus- 
trially are they not?—A. I would not like to put it that way, a man who has a good 
job in the city is more inclined to stay on the job; it is the man who works on railway 
construction or the track man, and the maintenance man, and the farmer in the West, 
who is more inclined to go home. 


La eae eee Soo” Saree wears 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. The returned soldier will not go to that kind of work?—A. I do not think so. 
We had an application which illustrates this point: about a month ago a contractor 
from Northern Ontario asked us for 300 at first, and then he brought it down to 150 
tiemakers. He said that he had applied to the employment bureaux both Provincial 
and Dominion, and that he had also applied to the returned Soldiers, the Veterans’ 
Association and had hardly been able to get a dozen men. He said that the men would 
earn good wages, from $5 to $7 a day, that it would cost them $1 a day to live, and 
that he could not get men to go up in the woods. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. About what time was that?—A. About four weeks ago. 

Q. Is that not due to the fact that the conditions then would not attract the men? 
—A. I think the work is still open. 

Q. But are the working conditions satisfactory ?—~A. I asked about that and, of 
_course, it is generally known that the man who works in the bush to-day is better paid 
and better fed than he has been in past years, otherwise he would not stay. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. In recent years I know of no men who are better looked after than they are — 

in the bush; there is no place they are better looked after or better paid and they are 
well fed, of course the grub may be a little rough, but they are well looked after?—A. 
The conditions have been improved in the last few years. 
Q. In the last ten years very materially ?—A. I was referring to the last twenty 
years. a 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Is the employment that you speak of one that has an attraction for the 
returned soldier ?—A. No, it has not. ae 


By Mr. MacNeil: > 


Q. You have no doubt followed the mining question in the west in connection with — 
the recent strikes at Drumheller and other places, pretty closely?—A. Yes. —— 
Q. Statements have been made that returned soldiers recently have engaged in th 
large numbers in that work as the result of the release of a number of aliens con- 
sequent upon that strike?—A. I do not know of that. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the returned soldiers who were employed in mining, 
coal mining for instance, because I have some experience in that kind of work, 00 
being discharged go back to their occupation in the mines?—A. I think that the re 
turned soldier who, before his enlistment, had experience in mining is very apt to 20 
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back to that work. I do not believe that returned soldiers are always looking for 
something at the top of the list; I think that a great many of the boys are anxious to 
get back to the jobs they had before. 

Q. Is it not a fact that if they were employed as miners before enlistment they 
will go back to that employment’—A. Yes, and similarly, many men who left the 
farms and enlisted have gone back to the farms upon their return. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Is it true that there are about 24,000 enemy aliens registering in the District 


of Winnipeg ?—A. I have no information along that jline. 


The Acting Cuarrman: Registering how? 


Mr. MacNem: As enemy aliens. While this particular phase of the discussion 
is being followed, did you follow the recent trouble in Winnipeg to ascertain whether 
or not when these aliens were released from work the conditions were improved, 
and returned soldiers were successfully employed and that quite a large number 
of them are now in such employment?—A. I have po knowledge of that, depart- 
mentally, but I have the same knowledge that other people get from reading. 


Witness retired. , 


The Committee adjourned. 


Monpay, September 29, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. 
Calder presiding. 


Mr. Bryce Stewart called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which of the Departments are you connected with?—A. The Department of 
Labour. 
Q. In what capacity ?—A. I have charge of the employment service of the Depart 


- ment of Labour. 


Q. What is the relation or the connection of that Department with the problem 
of finding employment for returned men?—A. The whole problem of employment, 
of securing employment through the Employment Officers for civilians is in charge of 
the Department of Labour in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. To meet 
the special needs of the returned soldier the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment has placed in every employment office in the country one or more representatives 


__ who have immediate charge of his special needs in regard to employment. 


Q. How many Labour Employment offices have been established throughout 
Canada?—A. The number of Employment Offices which have been established through- 
out Canada is now 90. 

Q. When was that work begun ?—Early in December of last year. 
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Q. Have you a table there showing the distribution of these offices?—A. The 
offices are distributed among the provinces as follows :— 


Prince Edward Island.. . il : 
Nowa OCOulaes fe 6 p 
New Brumswiick: 925) fis ss See eG 
Quebec... 2: a Jad 
Ontarion: = see AOU) 
Manmitobas .s. 52 4 sau. eer 
Saskatchewan... .. pa) 
Alberta. : ell 
British @olimbie: et 


Totals sontact hiaye 00) vee a 

Q. These offices were asisblicheal ae your oe or were ae established 
by the Provincial Governments ?—A. Nominally they were established by the Provincial 
Governments but, as a matter of fact, it has been a work of co-operation between 
the Provincial Governments, the Department of Labour, and the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

Q. When you say “nominally”, do you mean nominally, or are they actually 
established by the Provincial Governments? Take for example the one down here in 
Ottawa ?’—A. That is an office which was established by the Ontario Government direct 
a couple of years ago. 

Q. That is an old office?—A. An old office. 

Q. Take the offices established in the province of Manitoba, were they established 
by the Manitoba Government or by your Department?—A. Two or three were 
established directly by the Manitoba Government. We were anxious to get things done 
in a hurry to meet the demobilization problem and our officer of the Department of — 
Labour came to the assistance of the Manitoba Government and opened, I think, two 
or three offices in that province. 

Q. It is only through the co-operation of the Provincial Government and the 
Federal Government and particularly the §.C.R. that these offices have been 
established? What has been the cost to date so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned ?—A. The cost to date, in so far as the federal Government is concerned 
is hard to state because, as a matter of fact, the expenditure is borne directly by the 
provinces and a portion of it refunded at the end of the year. But so far as the 
administration of my Department is concerned clearing houses, which are operated by 
the Department of Labour, the work of standardization and inspection by the Depart- 
ment of Labour amounts to just about $60,000 from the beginning of the fiscal year to © 
date. That is just a small part of the expenditure. There will be the expenditure of 
the different employment offices themselves, paid by the provinces of about $300,000 
this year, of which 50 per cent will be refunded by the Department of Labour. 

Q. That end of the expenditure will amount to about $150,000 in addition to the 
expenditure of about $60,000 which you have already mentioned?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are the estimates for the balance of this year?—A. Our total expenditures 
for the Department of Labour, omitting the subventions to the provinces will be about 
$150,000 for the present fiscal year. 

Q. And in addition to that what do you expect the expenditures to be for your — 
own end of the administration for the year?—A. I am including in that estimate for 
the year our own administrative expenses, for the clearing he inspection work, ete., 
$150,000, which is in addition to the expenditure by the provinces of $300,000, of which 
we will refund 50 per cent, making another $150,000, or a total of $300,000. 

Q. That is what you expect your total expenditure to be?—_A. Yes. 

Q. The problem you are handling is not only the soldier but the civilian enplose 
ment as well?—A. Quite so. 

[Mr. Bryce Stewart.] 
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Q. You are handling the whole qaestion of unemployment, what number of men 


have secured employment through these bureaus that have been established?—A. The 


number of placements during the period from March 1st to September 6th in what 
we call regular employment, by that we mean employment which to our knowledge 
will continue at least one week, is 152,886. That is as far as the figures go, because the 
difficulty of getting these statistics on a uniform basis throughout the country, 
and of getting a statistical system established, was such that we could not begin until 
March 1st. 

Q. Do you think there will be many repeaters among the 152,000?—A. I think the 
percentage of repeaters will be very small. 

Q. Of the 152,000 how many were returned men?—A. The number of soldier 
replacements from March 1st to September 6th was 65,240. 

Q. You stated something about clearing houses, what are they ?—A. There are two 
kinds of clearing houses, the provincial clearing house in each province, and there 
are four interprovincial clearing houses. The operations of the clearing house is 
something after this fashion: workers apply for employment at the local office, there 
is a difficulty in securing it; employers apply for men at a local office and those men 
cannot be found locally. The reports of these two surpluses are forwarded by the local 
ofices to the clearing house of the province, usually situated in the capital of the 
province, and, with the reports of these residuals before him the clearing house officer 
there can match the need for carpenters at one point with the surplus of carpenters 
at another point in the province, and a system of transfer has been arranged by a 
system of reduced transportation with the help of the railroads whereby that transfer 
is made. ; 

Q. You have referred to help by the railroads, what help is given by them?—A. 
We have a special rate from the railroads which assists in distributing labour through- 
out the country and thereby reducing the unemployment. 

Q. They get cheaper transportation ?—A. Yes. 

Q.. How many provincial clearing houses are there?—A. There is one in each 
province, with the exception of the three Maritime Provinces which are grouped in 
one clearing house. 

Q. Then you have your provincial clearing houses. What other class of clearing 
houses is there?—A. There are interprovincial clearing houses distributed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Moncton. Their object is to take up the work where 
the provincial clearing house leaves off. It may have distributed labour as fully over 
the province as possible and still carpenters could not be secured. That is reported 
from the Prairie Provinces to our clearing house at Winnipeg, and the officer there 
having the reports from the Prairie Provinces on his table perhaps finds that the 
carpenters wanted at Saskatoon are standing unemployed at Calgary. The same 


arrangement exists between the provinces and the interprovincial clearing house. 


' Q. The cost of each clearing house is borne by whom?—A. The expense in con- 


‘fection with the interprovincial clearing house is borne by the Federal Department 


of Labour. In so far as the provincial clearing houses are concerned, they come under 
the plan of the fifty-per cent subvention to the provinces. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. You said that a certain sum of money was refunded?—A. I think you mean 
the provinces, Sir. 
Q. Yes?—A. Under the employment office co-ordination a sum of money is set 
aside each year—$150,000 in all—which has been increased by a special vote during 


the demobilization period. That is set aside for distribution among the different 


Provincial Governments pro rata to their expenditure on the maintenance of employ- 
ment offices. - They conduct these offices, and at the end of the year they submit a 


_ Statement of expenses, and the refund is made by the Department of Labour. 
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Q. To whom?—A. To the Provincial Governments. 

Q. It is reimbursement, not refunding. We are paying out our own money 2. : 
A. They make all the initial expenditure. For instance, the Ontario Government this 
year will spend about $100,000, and we will give them a subvention of $50,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who pays the salaries of the representatives of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment in those bureaus?—A. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

Q. Neither the provinces nor the Labour Department pay them —A. They do ; 
not. 

(). That would be an extra expenditure?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. Out of the figures you have given?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the amount?—A. I have not. It is entirely a matter 
for the 8.C.R. 


By Mr. Tweedie: ‘S 
{). Who directs those employment offices?—A. The arrangement is something 
after this fashion: The province receives this subvention annually—this reimburse- 
ment— 4 
Q. The Dominion Government, or the local government pays so much?—A. Yes. _ 
Q. They establish an employment office; who runs it?—A. It is operated by the 
Provincial Government direct, but it must be operated in accordance with the terms 
of an annual agreement effective between thé Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
Q. What rights have the Provincial Governments in that office?—A. All the rep- | 
resentatives in that office are theirs except the representative of the S.C.R. 
Q. What rights has the returned man in that office with regard to employment? 


LS ree tease en, Bh 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you come to that, are all the agreements the same?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a copy here?—A. I am sorry I have not a copy here. 

Q. Will you send us a copy of that agreement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you separate regulations in regard to the conduct of these officestiams 
Yes, I have that here. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. So that when you used the word “nominally,” they are actually Provincial 
Government offices, are they not?—A. I used the word “nominally” in connection 
with the opening of the offices. The Chairman asked me who opened these offices, 
and T said that nominally they were opened by the Provincial Governments. But, as 
a matter of fact, our own offices, the S.C.R. offices and the provincial offices divided 
the work among them and opened them up. 

Q. As a matter of fact, these are provincial offices, are they not —A. Yes. 

(. Subsidized by the Federal Government?—A. Yes. 

(. The employees in these offices are appointed by the Provincial Gover>ments? 
—A: ie 

Q. And the business is conducted in accordance with an arrangement between 
the A ae Governments and the Federal Government ?—A. Yes. 

. And the Federal Government has no control whatever other than what it may 
ie through the representative of the 8.C.R.?—A. That is right. 

Q. What rights has that representative of the S.C.R. in that office2—A. He has 
the right to have access to all applications for employment that come into +h-+ nice, 
and to make sure the priority is given to returned soldiers if they are available in the 
community in connection with getting employment. 

Q. They have priority over others?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Is that one of the terms of the agreement under which this money is paid by 
the Federal Government —A. It is not clearly written into the agreement. 

. Q. Why then does he get priority?—A. I may say that the agreement which is 
- now in force was effective before the Armistice, so that the problem was not quite so 
~ much to the fore as it is at present. 

Q. Is it your intention to have the agreement embodied in an Act so that priority 
; shall be given to all returned men in connection with applications for employment ‘— 
A. We would be glad to have it read so. The question has not come up seriously, 
because there has been no complaint so far as we have information at all that they 
have not received priority. If priority were not being given to the returned soldier 
in any employment, the office would expect to hear from the representative of the 
S.C.R. Department that that was not being done, 

Q. You have received no complaints?—A. No. 

Q. From any of the S.C.R. representatives?—A. No. 

Q. And so far as you know, priority is actually being given to returned men?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any relations with the labour unions in this country in connection 
with the employment of returned soldiers?—A. No official relations, Sir. 

Q. Have you any working understanding?—A. No. I would say #h-t so far as 
our relationship goes, it would be something like this: If we had an application from 
an employer for so many carpenters, and we had information on file in the local office, 
) the superintendent of that office would probably call up business ventlemen or the 
» local union of carpenters to see if they knew of any unemployed carpenters, soldiers 
j- or civilians. 
~  Q. They co-operate with you?—A. We do, Sir. 

Q. Very freely?—A. Very freely. I may say that throughout the history of the 
trade union movement in Canada, at nearly all their conventions, they have urged 
the establishment of employment agencies and of a government system of employment 
service. 

Q. Can you tell me of any direct authority which the S.O.R. exercises in these 
employment offices?—A. By a mutual agreement, all matters as to information for 
the soldier are left entirely to the S.C.R. representative. We find that this problem 
of the returned soldier applies to every employment, and perhaps it is obvious to the 
officer in the local bureau that he is not qualified. He has some disability. It is a 
mental attitude that unfits him. We often try him out, and he may be a repeater, 
coming back constantly. In other words the employment office cannot accept him 
as being fit for employment. 

Q. Who determines this employment?—A. I think it usually becomes a matter, 
on the basis of his record, of conference between the local superintendent, and the 
§.C.R. representative in the office. 

Q. Suppose a representative of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department 

_ said that A.B. must receive certain employment and the director said he should not, 
“who would prevail?—A. I think ‘they would not come to that point, I think they 
_ would try him if he was qualified, and the S.C.R. Department thought he was qualified. 
We would try him. 

Q. I want to get at the authority. Has this representative of the §.C.R. any 
real authority, or is he just simply in an advisory capacity?—A. Well, I do not think 
Fut is set down in black or white anywhere that he has any real authority. 

Q. Do you not know who has the real authority? There must be some boss over 
each office? Who is that boss?—A. The boss in each office is the superintendent of 
Lt} each office. 

. Q. And that is a provincial employee?—A. Yes, except in the Maritime Pro- 
_ vinces, where he is an employee of the Department of Labour. 
Q. The Federal Department ?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Who holds that position in hie Maritime Provinces?—A. There are twenty j 
five offices down there. 

Q. All those offices are in the Department of Labour?—A. Yes, there are about 
twenty-five people and twelve officers. 

Q. All employees of the Department of Labour?—A. Yes. I may say, asa 
matter of fact, in the employment offices of the department in the Maritime Provinces, 
: 
x 


and a great many Provincial Governments, the superintendents themselves are 
returned soldiers. All our men in the Maritime Province offices are returned soldiers, 
and the problem has never arisen, as far as we are concerned. 

% 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. In some of the provinces do not private employment agencies still exist?—A. 
Yes. . 


By the Chairman: ; oe 
@. When the decision was reached to establish these offices, have you any know- _ 
ledge of conferences that were held with the various provinces as to how offices would 
be run ?—A) Yes. 
Q. And what was agreed to at those conferences, with reference to the point raised 
by Mr. Tweedie?—A. It is quite true that a conference was held of Provincial and 
Dominion Government officials shortly after the Armistice was signed, and while no 
formal agreement was drafted, the very matter which you have raised was the subject 
of discussion, and there it was agreed, and it is in the minutes, that priority as to 
employment should be given to the returned soldier, and that the Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment representative should be there to give special attention to his province. 
Q. Was there a very clear understanding in reference to that, so far as you know? 
—A. I think so, Sir. 
Q. So far as you know, has it been carried out?—A. I think so. a 
Q. Has there been any conference of representatives of the S.C.R. in those — 
bureaus, or has there been co-operation?—A. I think on the whole there has been a 
very large measure of co-operation. I think it has been very satisfactory. I think 
there may have been slight misunderstandings at times as to Just what a local officer 
thought the duty of the S.C.R. representative in the office was, but I think on reference 
to a provincial superintendent and the superintendent of the province for the S.C.R. 
department, it has always been, straightened out and satisfactory co-operation ar- 
ranged. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. The offices in the Maritime Provinces are under the direction of the representa- 
tive of the Labour Department of this Government. Who controls that officer?—A. 
The Department of Labour. 

Q. Of the Federal Government ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any co-operation at all between the Provincial and Federal Govern- 
ment down there in regard to this?—A. There is this much: That the Provincial 
Governments assist by furnishing the premises in most cases. They secure them, oF 
pay the rent, or whatever it may be. You may say they furnish the building and 
furniture. 

Q. They pay no salary ?—A. No. 

Q. And your department has absolute jurisdiction over these offices?—A. Yes. 

Q. In some of the provinces do the private employment agencies still continue — 
to operate?—A. They do. In the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba they went 
out of existence in June Ist. We are advised that in British Columbia they will be | 
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abolished Nov. 1st. They still exist in Alberta although legislation has been taken to 
authorize their discontinuance. In Ontario, where some fifty or sixty private offices 
were in existence the last year or so, they have now reduced the number to twelve or 
fifteen. Very little reduction has taken place in the province of Quebec, if any. In 
the Maritime Provinces there are so few they are not worthy of consideration. 

Q. When will the legislation go into effect in Alberta?—A. That we do not know. 
It may go into effect any time on proclamation of the Lieutenant Governor. 

Q. Have you ever asked them to put it into effect?—-A. We have. Our representa- 
tive in Winnipeg urged the discontinuance of the agencies. 

’ Q. What answer did they make to that?—A. They have gone so far as to enact 
legislation, but they hesitate to proclaim it, for they say their own service thus far 
is not qualified or experienced enough to take over the whole problem of the placing 
of the labour out there, and that they would, therefore, have employment this winter 
which probably the private agencies would be able to handle. That is the answer we 
got. 

Q. Have you similar legislation in Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. When are they going to close their agencies?—A. Well, I think they felt that 
they would take two bites of it. They made a very good start this year and cut off 
some, and I think they feel that next spring they will discontinue the license of the 
other dozen or fifteen. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What class of labour is placed mainly by the private employment agencies ?— 
A. Very largely lumbering work. 
. What do you eall that class?—A. Itinerant work. 
. Such as on the railway ?—A. Railway construction, yes. 
Railway construction and lumbering work and work of that kind?—A. Yes. 
. Nayvvie work?—A. Unskilled work. 


2OLD 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. And mining?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where they want a large number of men for any particular job, they often 
give it to a private agency, who make a specialty of that particular work?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Why has the Labour Department taken control of employment agencies in 
the Maritime Provinces and not in the other provinces?—A. We asked the Maritime 
Provinces to undertake this work on the same basis as the other provinces, but there 
was some hesitation. They had had no experience in employment, or there were no 
officials who, as in the West, had dealt with farm labour. Their labour departments 
are not developed in the Maritime Provinces, and there was some hesitation on that 
point. To hurry the matter along we said “We will organize these offices and put 
them in operation and conduct them for the demobilization period if you agree”. They 
will quite likely be taken over, perhaps next spring, by the Provincial Government. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Do you not think that if all private employment agencies were closed, and a 
system introduced throughout the country generally, such as you have, that the 
returned man would have the better opportunity to fill these places throughout the 
whole country ?—A. I am sure of it, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That may be your opinion, but why do you say that?—A. It is very hard to 
deal with an employment situation which different agencies are dealing with. We 
- [Mr. Bryce Stewart.] 
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sometimes think that we have all the unemployed men in the community on our books, 
but as a matter of fact part of them may be on the books of a private employment 
agency. ; 

Q. Supposing they are hustling around trying to get them work, what harm does — 
that do you?—A. Our experience with them has been this, that he hustles about to get 
them out of work as often as he hustles to get them work. 

Q. That is the dishonest agent? We are talking about an honest agent?—A. An 
honest employment agent should be in the museum, as far as our experience goes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. You mean in this museum here?—A. Any museum. The record of convictions 
against private employment agencies is such that we do not feel they are the kind of - 
people that are inclined to give the soldier the right kind of a deal, because it is not 
to their interests so to do. They are in business for profit, and the profit from the 
employment agency comes from not keeping people in steady employment. In that 
business your income is in inverse ratio to the steadiness of the employment you supply. _ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Outside the soldier, take the special case where a man wants a 100 or 200 men 
for a lumber camp, what harm does the private agency do there?—A. First of all we 
can give better service, as we are doing from our Ottawa agency every day, in this 
way: I will give an instance of how we handle things here in Ottawa. A man came 
into a certain agency in Hull within the last three weeks and applied for employment 
and they said “Yes, you can get employment in such and such a lumbering firm by 
going over to the employment office on Queen street.” The man did get employment, and 
was conducted by an officer of the agency down to the train and properly directed, he 
was given a special transportation rate and what would have ordinarily cost him 
$12 to $15, he got to his destination for $4. Subsequently through correspondence with 
the firm we discovered that he had been charged $3 by that private employment agency — 
in Hull who directed him to come to our office. Almost every time we come into 
contact with a private employment agency in connection with this work we turn up 
some sort of unfortunate experience like that. 


Ce ee ee tm te a eS 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your opinion as to the employment conditions for this coming winter? 
—A. That is a large order, Sir. If you were to ask some of these men who are skilled 
in the wheat market conditions, what wheat would be next winter after taking off the 
Government regulations, etc., he would tell you he did not know. I could reply to you 
in that same way, as in the labour market there are so many things dependent upon 
the action of the Government and the employment conditions in industry. Normally 
we have a surplus of labour in the winter seasons, and I may say that this summer 
unemployment has been perhaps 100 per cent greater than it was last year; perhaps a 
little more than normally. When I say “normally” it is very hard to talk of normal 
conditions because during the last four or five years we have had abnormal conditions. 
Labour has been employed at the maximum, the reports of the various trade unions 
say that unemployment has been one-half of 1 per cent during the summer, almost 
the irreducible minimum. This summer I see it has been about 2 per cent, that means 
that if that rate holds for unskilled labour we have at the present time, counting our 
population engaged in industry at two millions, 50,000 people unemployed and, in the 
winter time, that rate will run up to 4, 5, 6 or 7 per cent. In 1915 things were very 
bad, as you will remember, and the percentage was 8 per cent, so that I am afraid 
that this winter we will have a great deal more unemployment than we had last year 
and the year before that, more than at any time since 1914-15. : 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 

-- Q. Has any effort been made to determine the prospects as to the need of skilled 
labour?—A. The Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department has done some very 
good work along these lines especially in British Columbia, where we expect condi- 
tions to be worse. As far as our department is concerned we are endeavouring to 
secure data from the employment offices through the provincial employment oftices. 
We are getting weekly reports as to what the conditions are, and as to what the 
prospects of business are for sometime ahead. I should not say that covers skilled 
labour particularly any more than the other class. 

Q. Have you made inquiries among the manufacturing industries of this country 
as to what their needs will be?—A. We have gone as far as this, we have received from 
4,000 or 5,000 firms on our list a weekly report telling us the number of men on their 
pay-rolls and the anticipated employment available for the next week ahead. That is as 
far as we have gone on that. 

Q. Have you made any general survey as to what industries are likely to be kept 
in operation through the winter, and what industries will be restricted or expanded ?— 
A. You will remember that at the last industrial conference there was a resolution 
passed calling for a continued inventory, that plan is now being considered by the 
department and plans are being adopted along this line. 

Q. I suppose it is natural that the unemployment of unskilled labour has increased 
in proportion to the unemployment of skilled labour?—A. As a rule, as a matter of 
fact, the skilled labour does not in this country constitute our unemployment problem 
in the winter time. It is the rough, unskilled class, workers in the mines, on the farm, 
and in building and construction labour that flock into the big centres of population in 
the winter time, like Toronto, Winnipeg, and other cities, and there establish a pocket 
of unemployed labour, that is really the problem, it is unskilled labour. 

Q. The skilled labourers are pretty well absorbed, you do not worry about them ?— 
A. They are absorbed and they are better organized in their trades unions. But in 
addition to that, their wage is such a wage that they are able to make, to some 
extent, provision to meet a season of unemployment. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You stated that there are 60,000 people in Canada unemployed at the present 


_ time?—A. I make that estimate. 


Q. In what portion of the country ?—A. Throughout the whole country, largely in 
cities. 

Q. How about Ontario?—A. Ontario I should say is in a very good condition. 

Q. You say that you are in touch with the manufacturers of the country as to their 


needs ?—A. Yes. 


Q. So far as I have knowledge I do not know of any manufacturer to-day that 
does not want men?—A. I think that is quite general, but there are some industries 
to which it does not apply. The metal trades, for instance, have not been at all as flush 
as we would like to see them, but they have been picking up in the last few weeks. 

Q. That was owing to the strike; they had to cancel their orders?2—A. After war 
conditions, and the change from war conditions to manufacturing conditions. 

Q. You say that you have a certain amount of unskilled farm labour around the 
cities in the winter time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you not get some Act passed to shovel them back into the country ?— 
A. Our experience in most provinces in regard to the farmer is that he does not want 


farm labour in the winter time. He looks to get it through the harvesting and threshing 
season. Too often he makes a problem for us by dismissing them about the first of , 
December. 


Q. There was a time when that was true, but now the farmer in Western Ontario, 


at least, wants men all the year around, because they have learned the lesson that they 
_ cannot get them when they need them?—A. Yes, it is coming back to them. 
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Q. If you have any man coming to the city and saying he cannot get work on the 
farm, let me know his name, and I will find him work? 


By the Chairman : 


Q. What you say is particularly true of the Prairie Provinces?—A. Yes. We have 
every year—and it was especially marked during the hard times of 1914—a very heavy 
deadhead movement out of the Prairie Provinces after the threshing season. Railroad 
officials told me that during that season, the movement was so bad that they had to put 
men at certain strategic points along the track. 

Q. That was in 1913-14?—A. Yes. 


ee ee ee 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Do you agree with this, that the Dominion Government have paid for several 
years $150,000 a year for employment agencies, and the provinces $300,000, of which 
the Dominion pays back $150,000. In all $450,000 a year is being spent through those 
employment agencies, and for six months, from the first of March to the sixth of 
September, there were-registered for employment 152,866 men?—A. Placed in employ- 
ment. 

Q. Of that number 66,240 were returned soldiers?—A. 65,240. 

Q. That is to say, taking the total expenditures and the total number of men 
placed in employment, the cost works out at about $3 per man?—A. No. 

Q. 152,000 men at $3 per man make $456,0002—A. You must remember that 
these are the figures for what has been done so far. You are holding up what has been 
done to date as the total expenditure. You had better put it at $250,000 this year. 

Q. It will run about $3 per man?—A. It will run about $2 per man. 

Q. Following it up a little further, 3,000 men at $3 per man for that period?— 
A. No, that $150,000 is for the whole year. 

Q. I merely want to separate the thing a little. I have figured it out on the basis 
of $3 per man. Taking it that way, that there were 65,240 soldiers, it would be 
roughly $300,000 that the country is paying for that service; that is at $3 per man, 
and for the twelve months, $400,000 at $3 per man. You will agree with that, if 
the figure is $3 per man?—A. Yes, if the figure is $3 per man, soldier or civilian. 
So far as the Department of Labour and the Provincial Governments are concerned, it 
will cost about $2 per man on the average to replace them. If I may amplify that 
statement, I would like to say that you must remember that that has been during the 
period of organization, when we have had to bear expenditure that we would not have 
in other years. It has also been a period of uphill work, the period of demobilization, 
when employment was not at a maximum. I ,am sure that on an average, taking the 
years of demobilization, the lean years and the fat years, the $2 figure would be 
reduced. 

Q. What goes to make up that expense in your department? What ae you pay 
for ?—A. First of all, we are operating four clearing houses. As I explained, these will 
function in the distribution of labour. 

Q. Give us what the clearing houses cost in detail?—A. Take the clearing house 
at Winnipeg, for instance, we have a man in charge, Major Power, who receives the 
reports from the four western provinces. 

Q. What salary does he receive?—A. $200 per month and travelling expenses. 

Q. Is he a returned soldier?—A. He is a returned soldier. 

Q. How many of a staff has he?—A. He has a staff of three returned soldiers and 
three clerk stenographers, women. rt 

Q. Has he any assistants who are not returned soldiers?—A. He has not. @ 

Q. How does that apply to the other clearing houses?—A. That applies generally to _ 
our work. 4 
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Q. They are all returned soldiers in charge of that work?—A. As I stated, in the 
Maritime Provinces all our men are returned men. 
Q. The expense of the work is really going to the peturned soldier?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. With respect to employment in Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, what informa- 
- tion can you give to the Committee with respect ¢o the coal mines in Nova Scotia ?— 
A. The coal mine situation in the Maritime Provinces has been unsatisfactory during 
the summer. The steel situation has been bad, but I may say that it is beginning to 
pick up to such an extent that one of the very large coal companies there is now 
coming to us with a large order for labour. The telegram just came yesterday. 

Q. With regard to the Cape Breton coal mines, can you give us any information as 
to the causes which led to the Cape Breton Coal companies losing the St. Lawrence 
trade? 

The Cuamman: I am afraid that we are wandering very far afield. Had you not 
better bring that matter up in the House, Mr. Chisholm? 


Mr. CutsHoim: I have not taken up very much of the time of the Committee, and 
this is of great importance to men. 


Wirness: I am sorry J cannot give you the information. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. I wish to ask a question with regard to the Maritime Provinces. I understand 
that all your representatives are appointed by the Department of Labour ?—A. By that 
I méan the Civil Service Commission. 1 

Q. But it is under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour. Do you get a 
weekly report from your assistants?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What reports have you from the city of Moncton with regard to the success of 
the work there?—A. They are good reports. Our office in Moncton averages between 
seventy-five and one hundred placements a week, and we feel_that Moncton is one of 
the best offices. 

Q. Do you remember the name of the representative there?—A. David Cochrane. 

Q. Was Mr. Hearn appointed by the late Government?—A. I think he is at 
Sydney. There may be two of them very much of the same name, but we have Mr. 
Hearn at Sydney. 

Q. He was at Moncton last summer?—A. I do not think he is there now. The 
report came from Mr. Cochrane. 

Q. You’do not know him personally ?—A. No. 

Q. What branch of work is there at that place?—A. A good deal of railroad work. 
We have the co-operation of the National Transcontinental and they are very closely 
in touch with us. Practically all their help is being absorbed through their offices. 

Q. What kind of help?—A. Men going into the shops, and men going on the line 
—construction work. As you know, there is a good deal of boom in Moncton, a good 
deal of building work, the Fuller Company is there for Eatons and that company have 
taken men from Moncton. 

Q. Do you get special reports of how many men have been taken over by the 
Canadian National Railways—returned soldiers?—A. I can get that. for you. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. You say that in the various provincial departments you have more or less 
female help, stenographers and so forth? Do you pay any attention to relatives of 
returned soldiers in that connection, sisters and daughters, or do you think of them at 
all in the case of employing that class of female labour for your work?—A. I may say 
in that connection that when we want a stenographer or clerk for employment in the 
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offices we apply to the Civil Service Commission. We have ourselves no say as to cn 
what person shall be placed in these offices. on 
Q. You do not say that relatives of returned soldiers shall have preference a 
That is a rule the Civil Service Commission laid down. 
Q. What about dependents?—A. I do not know. 
Q. Would there be anything wrong in making that suggestion to them?—A. Noth- 
ing except that that is their responsibility. : 
Q. How would it be if you would do that in future?—A. They will probably tel 
us it has been done. ; 
Q. Well, see that it is done? (No answer.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If a vacaney existed and you applied to the Civil Service Commission to fill 
that vacancy, would you make any recommendation to the Civil Service Commission 
as to the class of person you thought they should employ ?—A. We communicate the 
qualifications, but that is all. 

Q. Would it be going outside your province if you intimated that you desired a 
returned soldier, or even a relative of a returned soldier?—A. As I remember now, we 
had a communication from the Civil Service Commission, something to this effect: 
That in all appointments it should not be indicated whether women were to be 
employed; if we did wish to indicate that we were to state the reasons why, because 
their function was so far as possible to absorb returned soldiers in these positions; so 
that on the basis of that communication we have ceased to indicate anything exeept 
as to qualifications, being of the opinion that they would act on the lines they indicated. 

Q. You consider it #s the duty of the Civil Service Commission to deal with that 
phase of the problem?—A. They have intimated to us that they would deal with it in 
that way. 


eM De ie he ee 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Not as to females, but as to anybody?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Morrny: I do not think it is right. 
The CuairMAN: It is really a matter for the Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. Morruy: I want to bring it out. 


Re eS Oe Pe Se ME PES (RI ae 


By Mr. Kennedy: y 


Q. I understood you to say you got a report from the manufacturers as to the con- 
ditions of help and what they might need for the coming winter?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do with the reports?—A. We brought them to the attention of 
the minister in this way; we are endeavouring—and it takes a little time, you will 
admit—to construct a curve, if I may call it such, indicating the employment condi- 
tions in each line of industry. We will combine all the shoe factory reports together, : 
and make a chart showing how the unemployment in that industry is fluctuating. It — 
is our thought—and I think the minister agrees with this—that a great deal can be 
done to help out the employment situation to absorb the pockets of labour as they occur 
in the slack seasons, by using governmental employment to help out in those periods 
of slackness. I think we have all given too little thought to these things in the past, — 
and that governmental employment has gone out without any consideration of the 
market condition. If the order for shoes that the Government gives out every yeat 
can be contemplated in the slack season in the shoe industry, we think we can make 
for steady employment in that industry. That is one of the reasons why we are tryimg 
to get that question before the Government. 
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Q. Have you done anything with it as yet?-A. Yes, we have. Take an instance 
of this sort. I remember we had our vehicles grouped, and it showed a serious slack- 
ness. We found that was a slackness at certain points, that was due to slackness in 
the ordering department. It was brought to the attention of the minister. He took 
it up with the Railway Department, and Government orders that were due were 
allocated so that they absorbed the slackness at that point. It was a very serious 
slackness. 
Q. And if the Government kept on buying everything it would be all right?—A. | 
Just as long as they kept on buying in the usual way and making an effort to prop- 
erly distribute the employment. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


_Q. How long does it take to provide the employers with employees and to provide 
the employees with work? Suppose a man in Calgary wants a hundred men, and they 
cannot be procured in the province, he would have to go through the clearing house 
in Winnipeg. How long would he have to wait for them?—A. Well, if they cannot 
be secured there, we go forward to Winnipeg, and if it is a large order like a hun- 
dred we would consult the officer at Calgary in charge of Alberta, who would probably 
know right on the moment whether he could supply that hundred in toto or whether 
he could supply us fifty. We would get busy on fifty at Winnipeg right away, but 
with a view to supply-others if necessary. 

Q. He sends in his statement—A. It is a daily statement. 

Q. I mean the employer sends in a weekly statement and says “I must employ a 
hundred men this week and will require two hundred next week?”—A. Yes. We are 
dealing with that situation just now in this way; that the employer is to receive a 
double card; we want him to tell about the employment situation and want to know 
his labour requirements. He gets that card every week, if he wants workers he tears 
off one section of the card and indicates his requirements. That card goes forward 
to the next employment office and is dealt with immediately. They furnish a 100 men, 

_ or if they can’t they notify the clearing house and they endeavour to get them from 
__ the province; if they cannot do so the Dominion Clearing House takes it up. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is there any expenses in connection with the employment of these men through 
you —A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you pay any of the expenses of the man who goes to his destination?—A. 
_ The transportation expenses is, of course, an expenditure which the employer or the 
worker has to pay. Usually if the man stays for a considerable period the employer 
pays his transportation. As I have intimated we have special transportation rates 
_ which in any case makes it so much easier for the worker to reach his employment. 
| Q. The expenses, however, are paid by either the employer or the worker ?—A. 
_ They are. 


5 
é 
+ 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Does the Department of Labour assume control and responsibility for what is 
known as the Federal Employment Service?—A. In so far as the obligations go, the 
agreement with the provinces, to see that the agreement with the provinces ‘3 carried 
out, it does. 

Q. Can you outline, in a few sentences, the main purpose of that employment 
service?—A. Its object is to concentrate the demand for employment and for labour 
“Im one agency, with the object of ascertaining the actual employment conditions, the 
_ umber of persons unemployed, the volume of employment, and the dovetailing of 
_ employment and the worker, so as to get him to employment as quickly and as reason- 
i ably as possible. - 


ph 
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Q. Then the success of the scheme depends almost entirely on the close co-opera- 
tion between the Federal Government and the Provincial Governments and all other 
bodies interested. 

Q. You say that you contemplate an unemployment crisis this winter?—A. ye 
would not say that; I said there will be more unemployment this winter, a more serious 
volume of unemployment this winter, than we have had at any time since the beginning 
of the war. 

Q. You will admit then that even normal unemployment this winter would be 
serious in view of the temper of the public?—A. I do. 

Q. You have had reports from your officers, also from the Provincial Officers in 
the various provinces in which they probably form an estimate of the unemployment 
condition this winter, what is their opinion?—A. I have not had anything of that 
sort; nothing anticipating conditions this winter. 

Q. Is it not a fundamental principle of the employment service that unemploy- 
ment for the winter season depends almost entirely on the volume of employment 
during the summer?—A. That certainly does affect it. If the workers are well 
employed in the summer they have their wages as a sort of insurance against unem- 
ployment. 4 

Q. There has been less than normal employment in the majority of provinces this 
summer? You made that statement?—A. But I qualified it to this degree, that we 
have during the last four years not had a normal employment situation. There has 
been less employment this summer than in any year during the period of the war. 

@. And the population is, of course, increased by reason of demobilization so 
that there is every possibility of more than the normal amount of unemployment this 
winter ?—A. That would seem to be the natural deduction. 

Q. I will take you over the labour situation by provinces. We will start with 
British Columbia, there has been serious unemployment there already this sammer/~ 
A. There has been more than the usual volume of unemployment this summer. 

Q. Are there any prospects of an expansion in the activity of the principal 
industries of British Columbia this winter, shipbuilding for instance?—A. I would 
like to leave that question, if I may, to Major Anthes, who will be called later, and 
who has been recently on the coast and made a close investigation into the ship- 
building situation. His information will be much better than mine on that subject. 

Q. There is no estimates as to the probable unemployment in Vancouver, Victoria, 
and other centres in British Columbia this winter?—A. My impression is that there 
will be unemployment there, there is always, it is the most serious situation we have. | 

Q. What co-operation will you have from the private agencies; is it true that they 
have abandoned the private employment agencies?—A. They have informed us that 
the private employment agencies will be abandoned on November 1st. 

Q. Are any other agencies permitted to exist in British Columbia in connection 
with the employment of returned soldiers ?—A. I know that there were some agencies, 
but recent information as to one or two of the bureaux—I have information particu 
larly with regard to the Khaki Labour Union—is that they are going out of business. 

Q. In the province of Alberta what is the situation?—A. The situation at the 
present is improving.. There was unemployment there following the bad crop, but 
through our transportation arrangements we were able to distribute a very great deal 
of unemployed labour for crop work in Manitoba and Saskatchewan to a point that a 
Alberta began to object saying that we were taking their labour away. Now the a 
mining work is picking up again, especially in Drumheller, and the movement is now a 
that way, and men are being absorded in mines quite rapidly in Alberta. a 

Q. Is it not a fact that owing to the crop situation the floating population of 
Alberta’s cities will be free?—A. Quite probably. 

Q. Making the unemployment situation serious?—A, There will be more unem- 
ployment there than there was last winter. 
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Q. In respect of unemployment you mean those who must have work?—A. I 
mean those who are applying for work and constituting the unemployment parade that 
we have to deal with so often in large cities. 

Q. Now take the province of Saskatchewan, what are the prospects there?—A. In 
the province of Saskatchewan our reports indicate that they will be able to hold their 
own very well, they anticipate that. 

Q. And in Manitoba?—A. They have had a very good crop in the province of 
Manitoba, but Winnipeg is always the centre—is one of four or five big labour centres 
of Canada, and there is always there a volume of unemployed in the winter season. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What class of labour drifts into the city in the winter time?—A. The men from 
the lumber camps, both going and coming between camps, men who come from the 
farm, also a certain class of rough mining workers and building tradesmen, that is 
building labour. 

Q. Are there any railway employees?—A. Railway construction and maintenance, 
I should have said building and construction labour. 

Q. What is the main reason for these men drifting in there?—A. The employ- 
ment is summer employment which closes down in November or early in December. 

Q. Is that true in all years?—A. As a rule. 

Q. As a matter of fact is it not true in every year?—A. Yes. In some seasons 
they do a certain amount of winter work. 

Q. Speaking of the problem as a whole?—A. It is the usual thing in this country. 

Q. What is the reason?—A. The climate. 

Q. In other words, the oceupation, as far as unskilled labour in the Prairie Pro- 
vinees, particularly in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, are concerned, is seasonal. They 
cannot be carried on on account of the severity of the winter?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. And on account of the strike in Winnipeg, will there not be an unusual amount 
of unemployment this winter?—A. In so far as the earnings of the workers in 
Winnipeg is a factor in the question they will, no doubt, be unable to meet the unem- 
ployment situation in the winter time as they have been able to do in the past and 
some of them will be seeking employment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just on that point, what is the position generally throughout Canada in so 
far as carpenters, masons and bricklayers and all that class of employees in concerned ? 
—A. Very well employed, We cannot supply the carpenters, bricklayers, building 
tradesmen at large. The textile workers. 

Q. Just give us the building trades?—A. They are well employed. 

Q. They have been well employed all the year up to date?—A. Up to date, yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a matter of fact, is there not a great cry for them?—A. There is. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You are speaking now of Winnipeg? 
The CHairman: All Canada. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


- Has not work been suspended in the building trades for the past four years ?— 
et Yies. 

Q. Would that not lead you to believe that there is going to be plenty of work if 
> weather permits?—A. I think so. It will increase much more rapidly as the price of 
_ building materials comes down. 
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Q. Then how do you conclude that unemployment is likely to increase?—A. That 
is not the class of people who are unemployed. 

Q. They will be absorbing more men from time to time?—A. Skilled tradesmen 
will be well employed. This summer they were well employed. They do not constitute 
the unemployed. ‘ ee 

Q. But skilled tradesmen necessarily imply that unskilled labourmen will also be 
employed to support them?—A. In the building trades. 

Q. You said that in the province of Alberta, in the cities, unemployment was 
likely to increase this year ?—A. In the first place, there are several hundred thousand __ 
more men back. That is the general situation. JI am speaking of those who have not 
yet been absorbed. There has not been the volume of employment during the summer _ 
of 1919 that there was during the summer of 1918. 

Q. You say that several hundred thousand men will be back. Would it not be 
nearer the mark to. say 400,000 or 500,000 men, perhaps 450,000 men, who will be 
back?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that there was not the same employment in the summer of 1919. 
When did that employment cease? Was there not a much heavier crop in the pro- 
vince of Alberta this year?—A. The crop was certainly not as good as they had last 
year. 

. Have you the figures?—A. I have not the general figures. 4 
Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that there is only a matter of 2,000,000 
bushels difference in the wheat crop in our province?—A. I just know this, that the 
province of Alberta made no demand upon us for farm labour for its harvest season, 
whereas the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba made heavy demands. We took 
away, as I have indicated, several thousand men from other provinces for Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 

Q. Do you not know that we will have as large a crop in the province of Alberta 
as we had last year, and do you not know that the mining industry was Jower on 
account of the number of strikes, and that the average employment was something 
like nineteen days in the month?—A. I know it was very slack. 

Q. And do you not know that there is an actual shortage throughout the country, 
and that all the mines have resumed operations at the opening of the fall?—A. 1] know 
that we are shipping men to the mines at present. 

Q. Then how can you argue that there is likely to be unemployment in the mining 
industry this winter?—A. The mines always make a point that they want skilled 
miners. They will absorb a certain percentage of people who are training in the mines, 
and they are doing so now. 

Q. You know that a great many skilled miners enlisted from the province of 
Alberta and from the province of British Columbia ?—A. That is so. 

Q. You referred to the floating population. As Mr. Calder has pointed out, there 
is a floating population in all those western cities, farm hands?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that a good many farmers move into the cities for the winter 
and do not require work. Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that a great deal of 
employment in Alberta in the fall, in connection with harvesting, is employment which 
comes from other parts of the Dominion and from the United States?—A. None from 
the United States this year. 

Q. But generally? And do you not know that at the close of the harvest season 
the majority of these people return to the places from whence they came? 

Mr. Nespirt: Or else take a holiday. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Or else take a holiday? Do you not know that as a matter of fact?—A. I know — 

as a matter of fact that every season in the West I have a lot of unemployed people 
to deal with, especially at Winnipeg, and to a lesser degree through the larger prairie + 
cities. @ 
[Mr. Bryce Stewart.] 
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Q. But that is not peculiar to the present year, is it?—A. It is not peculiar to the 
present year, but I think it will be worse than last year. 

_Q. Comparing unemployment this year with the last four years, as a matter of fact 
men were leaving the country for the four years of the war ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does it compare this year with the year 1914-15 ?—A. It will be better. 

Q. It will -be vastly better than it was in 1914-15?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And vastly better than in 1915?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the conditions throughout the province of Alberta for the present 
year give promise that they will be reasonably good so far as the labour situation is 
concerned ?—A. They will not be as good as during the war years, but they will be 
better than during the year of depression, 1914. Mr. MacNeil brought out a point 
which is an essential one, that the temper of the country is such that what we called 
normal employment in pre-war years will not be accepted as normal at the present time. 

Q. That is just what I want to point out, that the comparison you make with the 
pre-war years does not represent the normal condition?—A. Quite so. 

Q. The normal condition was in 1914-15?—A. That was abnormal; I would say 
the normal was 1911-12. 

Q. This year compares very favourably with 1914-15?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. Do you know of any accentuating cause of unemployment in the province of 
Alberta this year other than what you have stated?—-A. No other cause than what I 
have indicated, the normal unemployed from the prairies and the fact of demobilization. 

Q. Do you know as a matter of-fact that a great many of those who work at the 
harvest go to the lumber camps?—A. Quite so. 

Q. And do you know that the mountain mills have been closed practically all the 
time during the war, and that the supply of lumber has been pretty well used up? 
And do you not know it is the intention of these mills to open up again, if they can 
get the employees, and that there will be a great many men from the prairies who 
will go to them? 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You admit the unemployment of the returned soldier is linked up with general 
unemployment? Returning to the City of Winnipeg and going to the building trade, 
and taking the men engaged in that trade there, is it not a fact that they have not 
earned enough during the period of their seasonable occupation to carry them through 
the winter months when building operations cease?—A. The employment of the build- 
ing trades in Winnipeg has not been normal in my opinion. 

Q. And these skilled artists in large numbers will be added to what will constitute 
your normal unemployment problem in Winnipeg?—A. In so far as there has been 
unemployment through various causes in Winnipeg this summer, it will tend to in- 
crease the volume of unemployment in winter time. 

Q. Do private employment agencies exist in the Province of Manitoba as well?— 

No. 

Q. In the Province of Ontario you think the prospects are fairly good. Does that 
apply to the large centres like the city of Toronto and Hamilton?—A. Not to the 
same extent. There will be the normal] pre-war unemployment, I would say, in centres 
ike Toronto and Hamilton during the coming winter, the normal season of un- 
employment. 

Q. Added to that will be the demobilization problem?—A. Yes, in addition. 

Q. Is it not a fact that, although some industries in Ontario are very active at 
the present moment, that others are becoming stagnant; you mentioned the metal 

_ tsade—A. I mentioned that the metal trades were improving lately. I think the re- 
justment of the metal trade has been practically effected. 

Q. Are there any other industries that indicate inactivity during the winter 
months?—A. I would say that the whole manufacturing outlook is almost normal. 


[Mr. Bryce Stewart.] 
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Q. Is it not a fact that some industries are carrying contracts that will probably 
expire in January?—A. I do not know the nature of the contracts, but that may — 
be so. I expect that orders do expire, and I take it those firms are endeavouring to 
provide employment ahead. 

Q. Is there a probability that from these industries now so active there will be 
released a number of workers who will be thrown on the market?—A. I would not like 
to say that. If industries cannot keep their orders coming in, certainly there will be 
unemployment. 

Q. 'Then it resolves itself to this: That the situation is so uncertain that we must 
be prepared for the worst. (No answer). 

Mr. Nespitr: Might I ask Mr. MacNeil to suggest any industry that he knows - 
of that is going to be thrown idle. 

Mr. MacNem: I am in search of statistics. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What action has the Provincial Government of Ontario taken with regard to 
private employment agencies?—A. They have reduced their employment offices from’ 
about sixty to a dozen or fifteen, and they have taken power to abolish them entirely. 
They feel that it perhaps cannot abolish them entirely before next spring. 

Q. What particular reference to returned soldiers unemployment problems do they 
still maintain an office to deal with returned men ?—A. You mean the Soldiers’ agency? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion does that agency conflict in any way with the efficient opera- 
tion of the Federal Employment Agency ?—A. I feel it does not assist it in any way, 
and so far as it diverts part of the problem from one central organization, it does make 
for efficiency. 

Q. Do you think there will be fairly good prospects for employment in Quebec?— 
A. I think so. Outside of Montreal it will be much the same as in Toronto. The 
normal pre-war unemployment, with the addition of whatever unemployment the 
demobilization problem may make. 

Q. And generally as to the Maritime Provinces, what is the prospect?—A. The 
outlook is better—much better. 

Q. In the coal mining area?—A. It is improving. 

Q. You state that to deal with the problem efficiently there must be very close 
‘co-operation between the various Governments and employing interests and the 
employees ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your agreement with the Provincial Governments, is it stipulated that 
they shall abandon their private employment agencies, or abolish them?—A. No, we 
have made that more a matter of negotiation than a matter of written agreement. 

Q. If these agencies still exist, is it possible for you to actively gauge any 
unemployment crisis that may develop?—A. It certainly takes from the degree of 
accuracy with which we can estimate. 

Q. Another point was brought out in your previous answers. Have you any 
suggestion by which you may regulate, or recommend the industries to regulate their 
employment in such a way as to absorb the slack? You speak of unemployment?—A. 
I do not think there is any power. I think it becomes merely a matter of discussion, 
education and agreement. I think that the industries would be disposed, in their own 
interests, to do that sort of thing, were it brought to their attention. I may say this 
much: That in the railroads of Canada they have experimented along those lines. 
The secretary of the Railway War Board, for instance, tells me that this winter they 
are going to shop all their cars. That has not been a settled policy in the past, but, 
in looking to demobilization, they have withheld that employment during the summer 
time and are shopping all their cars, with a view to absorbing every bit of labour they 
can, and obviating the necessity of any dismissals, as far as possible. 
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Q. Could they not bring forward some of their work which ordinarily would be 
- done next summer ?—A. Quite possibly it could be done. 

Q. What facilities have you for securing that co-operation from these industries ? 
—A. We have the Employment Service Council of Canada, which is an advisory body 
to the Minister of Labour, and it has on it representatives of the large employing 
interests, as well as of the labour interests, the soldier interests, the S.C.R. Department, 
and so on. : 

Q. How often does it meet?—A. Twice a year. 

Q. Who represents the Government on that council?’—A. Well it is the advisor to 
the Minister of Labour, and as Director of employment service, I act as Secretary to 
the Council. The Minister receives all the minutes of the meetings and the recommen- 
dations of council, and in that way brings them before the Government. 

Q. Has it been possible to develop that measure of co-operation required to deal 
with the problem you may have to face in the next few months?—A. I do not think 
that it is. I may say that the British Employment Exchanges which were started in 
1910 or 1911, felt that they were really just on their job when the war broke out. The 
United States Government, in laying out its plans, for an employment service, states 
that it will take at least five years to organize any kind of efficient employment service. 
We got started in December, and are doing the best we can, but we cannot do impos- 
sibilities, especially in a Federal system, where we have to line up ten different authori- 
ties on the one policy—nine provinces and the Dominion. 

Q. What facilities exist for taking a continued industrial commercial survey ?— 
A. It is provided in the employment offices according to the Act that the Minister of 
Labour shall gather information as to labour market conditions, and in the regulations 
under the Act it is stated that he shall make studies of unemployment with a view to 
its alleviation and prevention. That work is developing just about as rapidly as we 
ean develop it under the circumstances. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There was some talk some time ago of appointing special officers in connection 
with the Labour Department, who would constantly keep in touch with the employment 
situation, in so far as lumbering, mines, railways and other large industries were 
concerned. Were those officers ever appointed?—A. During the period from January 
to early in the spring we had an officer in the lumbering industry who kept in touch 
and canvassed all the lumbering firms, and no doubt absorbed men in that way, but 
that work has been discontinued since the summer came on. 

Q. Why discontinued?—A. Well, we think we established with the lumbering 
industry a direct contact and that now when they do want help they will apply to the 
office direct. That is really what the officers were appointed for, to tie them up to our 
machine. 

Q. Is that also true of the railway companies?—A. The railway companies are 
coming into a relationship with us all the time. I think the Canadian Government 
Railways practically secure all their help from the Employment Bureau of Canada, 
and I may say in regard to the C.P.R. and the Grand Trunk that I think we got the 
great majority of it. It is just a question of establishing your relations. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What relation has existed between the Federal Employment service and the 
Department of the S.C.R.?2 Just exactly how is the responsible duty allocated?— 
A. The special problems of the returned soldier are left to the Soldiers’ Civil Re- . 
establishment Department. They have a representative on the Employment Service 
of Canada. 

Q. Who is that?—A. Major Anthes, head of the Information and Service Branch 


"i. Of the Department. Then they have, as has been indicated, an officer in each employ- 
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ment office in the country. Now in so far as the question of priority of the returned 
soldier comes up, his fitness or unfitness for employment and therefore his removal 
perhaps from the labour market for other treatment, that work is left to the Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-Establishment Department. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Am I correct in assuming that they supply the supplemental machinery neces- 
sary to deal with the employment of the returned man?—A. Yes. 


Committee adjourned until 3.30. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. / 


Mr. Bryce Stewart recalled. J 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. So far as the employment service is concerned, the only indication you have as 
to the condition of the labour market is the number of applications which are received 
for employment in the Labour Bureau?—A. In go far as the employment service itself 
is concerned that is the only way. But there are supplementary ways, reports of un- 
employment from the provinces, reports as to the number of persons on the payroll 
given by their employers, and there are various other ways; in the building trades we 
keep watch of the volume of building permits. 

Q. Are there not always a certain number of persons who are unemployed who 
fail to register at the Employment Service /Bureau?—A. That is quite true, a number 
of employers deal direct with a number of the workers; a number of workers have not 
yet got away from the habit of applying at the gate ae to that extent, we do not have 
that information. 

Q. What proportion will that number bear to the total who do make application !— 
A. I could not \answer that. 

Q. Is it a very large or a very small proportion ?—A. Considering that the Em- 
ployment Agency is a new agency, it would appear that those who do make application 
are in large proportion. 

Q. Then there are a certain number of people with whose unemployment needs 
you cannot become familiar ?—A. Quite true. 

Q. You admitted in your evidence this morning that you cannot make any 
accurate forecast of unemployment this winter for four reasons, one the comparatively 
recent date of your employment service, second, the existence of private employment 
agencies, third, the non-co-operation of the provincial Governments, and fourth a 
certain lack of co-operation ,on the part of the employing interests and the employers. 
These four items seem to be the difficulties with which you are confronted to bring the 
efficiency of the en ployment service up to the necessary pitch to enable you to deal : 
with the unemployment crises?—A. J think that there are all of these, with the addi- — 2 
tional fact that it takes a long time to build up an efficient employment service and 
we are just recently on the job, we are doing the best we can, but we cannot promise 
results in the direction ot a national agency in a few months. 

Q. Such efficiency in this service is quite an important factor in dealing with 
the unemployment problem this winter. Could not the latter three of these difficulties 
be largely eliminated?—A. Will you repeat them? 

Q. The existence of private ‘employment agencies, the lack of co-operation required | 
by provincial Governments, and the lack of co-operation with employment interests! 
—A. I think that the lack of co-operation with provincial Governments to which you 
refer is very much a lack of abolition of private employment agencies, and I under- 
stand that all the provinces, except the Maritime, and there the problem is not an 
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important one, have powers to discontinue these agencies at any time. As to the 
question of co-operation from the employing interest, I think that co-operation is 
~ eoming along about as fast as it could reasonably be expected to come. It is a new 
agency, and we are gradually getting the purpose and objects of this co-operation 
better known by means of propaganda. 

Q. Would you be prepared to meet this question of unemployment this winter /— 
A. We will be prepared to face it in so far as our limited resources will permit us to 
face it. We maintain that tthe employment service is not supposed to create employ- 
ment; its object is to bring the man and the employment together as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and thereby to get the man jn such employment as quickly as possible. The 
employment service cannot give employment where there is none. 

Q. Is it sufficiently adequate to bring the available employment and the available 
labour together effciently, to prevent any friction on that score this winter?—A. 
The eftciency that we desire is lacking to this degree, that the private employment 
agencies cores across the track and we are not able to get a full view of the labour 
conditions. ,Then we have a personnel, I suppose considering the provincial and 
Dominion personnel together, of about 300 throughout the country, and these men have 
never been on a public employment work staff before; very few of them have made 
any study of it, they have to be trained, and it is hard to specialize on some of these 
problems until men had a greater grasp of the problem than our men had. 

Q. Do the employing interests as represented on the Federal Employment Council 
agree to the abolition of the private employment agencies?—A. In general, I might 
say yes; As I remember we have nothing in the way of support, there was some hesita- 
tion perhaps as to whether the service will be able to take over the work. 

Q. Have you encountered any opposition to the abolition of these agencies ?—A. 
No. . 

Q. Are you aware of any opposition that has arisen?—A. No opposition has come 
to the Department of Labour; if there ,is such opposition it would naturally be placed 
before the provincial Governments who have the power in the whole matter of private 
employment agencies. 

Q. Do the employing interests as a general rule know and feel satisfied with the 
extent of the services that may be rendered by your service, and are they satisfied that 
you can always accept responsibility for placing all classes of labour?—A. I would not 
say they all know about it, but a great deal of propaganda has been carried on, the 
Repatriation Committee as you remember did some very useful work of that kind, and 
the fact that the employing interests have representation on the employment service 
of Canada it would appear would bring home to other members that we are ready to 
serve them in this way. 

Q. Do many of the large employment interests retain their own employment 
agencies? Do they send their men out in the labour market to secure labour ?—A. 
That is true particularly in the lumbering field. We have now under consideration and 
discussion with the employing interests in the lumbering industry the whole question 
of proving all their demands for labour in one agency the Employment Service of | 
Canada, and to discontinue the business of sending scouts out in competition with the 
public agency. . 

Q. Then, with these conditions existing, are you prepared to admit that a serious 
unemployment crisis could easily develop very rapidly without coming to the know- 
ledge of the Federal Government ?—A. I would not like to say that. I could see how 
1M some sections of the country where private employment agencies particularly are 
comparatively in control of the employment situation the seriousness of any unemploy- 
ment problem that is developing would not come to the attention of the proper author- 
ities as it ought to. 
jf Q. Your evidence left this as a fact that in the large industrial provinces you had 
not been successful in installing this system with any degree of success to prevent 
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unemployment. In the event of an industrial reaction, depression, or sudden change, _ 
what would your position be; how would you be able to deal with it?—A. As I have 
indicated before, in Ontario, we have cut down the private employment agencies very 
materially, and our knowledge of the situation is at least much better than ever it was, 
The very fact that we have in Quebec more and better employment than we ever had 
before, gives us a larger control of the problem than we ever had. We are still handi- 
capped, and the private employment agency does take from our efficiency. In the 
period of crisis we should have the whole problem thrust upon our shoulders, no doubt, 
and the question would be raised, as it has always been raised, why don’t the public 
employment offices handle this thing? As I have indicated, they can do no more than 
connect the workers with the employment available, but as a by-product of their whole 
effort, if the private agency is cut off, th eindustries and the government of the country 
have before them a better view of the number of workers that are unemployed, an 
indication of the lack of employment, and I think that that knowledge is the first step 
towards dealing with the problem. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does the existence of private employment agencies tend to decrease the amount 
of employment; in other words, if you had provincial employment agencies and private 
employment agencies working side by side, would they not rather result in securing 
more employment for the men who are employed? Jf you multiply the number of 
agencies in your work, should you not get better results, even if some of the agencies 
are private?—A. I think the private agencies tend rather to unsteady employment than 
to steady employment. 

Q. They try to get people out of one employment into some other employment? 
—A. We discovered that they have an underground route. A man went from this 
agency to that agency and back again. He was never in steady employment. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That would be his own lookout?—A. Not if the foreman fires him. He has 
to look to the foreman, and if the foreman says so he does not stay very long, 
especially in the rough lumber construction work where employment is often very 
unskilled, and where the foreman may be of their own class. As we have discovered, 
and it is on record, sometimes they are in league with the private agencies. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How many of your bureaux are there in Toronto?—A. We have four offices 
there. 

Q. How many private agencies are there in Toronto?—A. I would say—Major 
Anthes will correct me if he is here—there are four private agencies in Toronto. 

Q. Then you have eight agencies in Toronto to which a man may ge to seek 
employment ?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Are not these eight agencies able to cover the situation, so far as Toronto and 
neighbourhood are concerned?—A. The four public agencies would cover it much bet- 
ter if the private agencies were not on the job. ; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. For the reason, you say, that the private agency duplicates? 


The Cuamman: The private agency has a tendency to take men out of employ- 
ment and put them into other employment in order that it may get its fees. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. It does not seem to me humanly possible that an employer would stand for 
anything of the kind?—A. We are talking of employment in lumbering and in con- 
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struction work for the more unskilled labour. That is left very much to the foreman. 
Tt is out on the frontier, away from the employer’s office, and things are very much 


as the foreman says. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Would it not help the situation very materially if all employing interests con- 
sulted one agency? Would you not then be able to obtain a better grip of the situa- 
tion?—A. The employers agreed to that at the Industrial Conference just held. The 


‘Industrial Conference agreed unanimously to endorse the policy of concentrating all 


the demand for labour in one governmental agency. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you conceive of any good reason why these private agencies should be left 
in existence?—A. I cannot, sir. 

Q. Naturally, as a representative of the Department dealing with this matter, you 
would like to see the wrole thing under your contro] ?—A. If I am made responsible 
for it, I would like to have full responsibility. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What facilities exist in your service to determine whether placements are 
casual or permanent ?—A. We make a definition which may not seem sufficient. We 
try to follow the man for a week, and we call a placement a regular placement if the 
employment is said to endure for a week or more. If a man ig only employed for a 
few days, the employer says it is only a casual job, and we classify that as a casual 
placement. As a matter we try to discourage casual placements as much as possible. 

Q. Then so far as your records are concerned, the man who secures employment 
for a week is considered to be permanently placed?—A. We consider him a regular 
placement. There is no such thing as a man being permanently placed. He goes on 
the farm perhaps for six months, or he goes into the shoe factory in the rush season. 
There is a certain amount of turnover. 

Q. Have you any estimate of the number of placements that are merely casual ?— 


A. So far as our work is concerned, not more than ten per cent of our placements are 


casual. By that I mean men who are taken on for at least a week. I am sure that 
95 per cent come for what we call employment by the month, you might say. There 
is a difference between the man who works by day or by the week or month. The man 
who is taken by the week or by the month is considered a permanent employee. The 
other chap is paid by day. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. His job is an efficiency job?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Does the employer report these placements?—A. The employer is asked to 
report on every man. When a man is placed, the employer is required to report and 
state whether the man is employed or not employed, and the employee has also to 
teport; so that we have a double check. 

Q. These are the only facilities you have?—A. The S.C.R. follows up very closely 
the soldier placements. 


By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. Is it not correct to say that men who are employed in lumbering operations 


4 are employed by the month?—A. Yes. 
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Q. If a man applies to one of your local bureaus, and ts given a card and asked 
to report at such a place, is he regarded as being placed until that report is made?— 
A. No worker is recorded as placed until word has been received from himself or his 
employer that he is at work. 

Q. In the Federal Employment Service do you provide for the absorption into an 
industry of a disabled man?—A. They do to this degree, that the disabled man is a 
special problem. The Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Department realizes that, and 
have made some special arrangement for his absorption into industry. It does mean 
studying the employment that is available and classifying it, and saying this employ- 
ment can be reserved for the man with this particular disability, and ear-marking it 
as it goes through the employment office and holding it for that man. That work has 
been thrown upon our employment service as well as all the other things I have tried 
to outline. JI think we are succeeding fairly well, considering the opportunities we 
have had to train ourselves and take hold of it. 

Q. In regard to employment in industrial service, is special study given to that 
problem?—A. That has been mainly in the hands of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment Department. They have gone into the complaints and sized up the work to do. 

Q. Does any definite arrangement exist in the office itself that the officers of the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment may ear-mark any definite position? Is that it?— 
A. That is definite. He has full authority in the matter of priority for the returned 
soldier, and he may put his finger on any euyiezees card from an emolye there 
and say:-“‘ I reserve that for Private so and so.’ 

Q. Is that practised in all the bureaus?—A. I will not say how definitely a is 
practised in all the bureaus. The right is there, I won’t say it is practised in all 
the bureaus. Some of the bureaus are in rural communities and the problem does 
not exist to the extent that it does in big cities, but I am sure even there it is done 
in the few cases that do come up. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a large volume of available employment is not suitable 
for men with minor disabilities?—A. That is true. The clerical office work available 
is somewhat at the ebb now. The flow through the summer has been the rough con- 
struction work, the farm help. Now, lumbering is at its peak, and our chart of demand 
and supply indicates that the demand has been higher than the application—that is, 
the supply of men available at the Bureau—but that has to be qualified by this very 
fact, that we have a lot of it on the frontier, rough work, and for some of the men it 
is not very proper employment. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that the conditions of this available employment are such 
that the married man é¢annot avail himself of it?—A. It is on the frontier, as I have 
said, away from his home. 

Q. May I ask your opinion on a certain report I have received. On September 
22, your office reported that in the city of Winnipeg vacancies in employment were 
2,078. Of that total of 2,078 only 62 represented vacancies in the city of Winnipeg, 
that all the 62 were for skilled or semi-skilled artisans. The balance, 2,016, were 
vacancies outside of Winnipeg and a large number outside the province. Is that a 
typical position?—A. You have just put your finger on a week in the middle of the 
harvest, when the demand is for that kind of work. You could not have struck us at 
a more unfavourable time from that point of view. Here you are in the midst of 
the demand for harvest help and in the midst of the demand for workers in the 
lumber camps. 

Q. Then the other point, that there were only 62 positions in the city and that 
they were for skilled or semi-skilled artisans? 

The Cuamman: I do not quite understand that. There were 2,078 applications 
for employees. Is that it? 
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Mr. MacNem: Yes. 
The OnarrMan: And only 62 vacancies reported in Winnipeg? 
Mr. MacNem: Yes. . 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And the 2,078 odd applications would come from where?—A. From farmers 
throughout Manitoba, from lumbering camps in Northern Manitoba. 
Q. Have you anything to show the applications which actually came from 
Winnipeg during the same period?—A. Not here, sir. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. My report states that this class of work was heavy work, such as bush work, 
logging and railroad construction, that it was casual work or work of short duration ?— 
A. 1 would not say it was casual or of short duration. A man in the lumbering camps 
has to go in for six months. 

Q. My point is that the available employment to-day is not suitable for the man 
with a disability, who cannot engage in hard labour?—A. That means inside work, 
inside office work, and we have no demand for workers in the field at present. 

Q. The report goes on to state that for the married man this means that no work 
will be possible for him, as $65 a month for bush work is not sufficient for him to 
live on and leave his family in Winnipeg. Is that typical of conditions?—A. I would 
not say it was typical. Our policy on that would be that as far as possible the un- 
married man, the immigrant worker, whether he is Anglo-Saxon or not, should be 
pushed out on to the frontier, so that the residuum of employment available in the 
cities and settled districts would be available for the man with a family. 

Q. But that would not permit him to leave his family ?—A.The more we can push 
the single man and the immigrant without domestic relationships in Canada to the 
frontier, the more the employment that remains in the cities and settled districts will 
be available for the native worker and the married man who are seeking employment. 


Mr. Tweeprr: Does that man who goes to the bush get $65 a month and board ? 
Mr. MacNet: Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Has it been your experience that a man who was a skilled artist before the 
war is now reluctant to engage in any other line of occupation?—A. I think so. 

Q. The fact that he is forced into any line of employment makes him become 
very discontented ?—A. I do not think he feels at home until he has the employment 
suited to his skill. 

Q. Is it the aim of the Federal Employment Service to supply the demand of all 
classes of employment, such as professional, business?—A. That is the same. 

Q. To what extent has it been possible to obtain the confidence of that class of 
employees. There seems to be a current of disdain in the employment bureaus towards 
aman of that type. Have you been able to overcome that prejudice?—A. I think we 
are overcoming it. The fact that employment agents have been private and that the 
few public ones have been on a philanthropic basis has given the Governmental Em- 
ployment Agency a bad record to live down, and we have set ourselves resolutely to 
live it down and our success is larger than we anticipated. I looked at a clearance 
bulletin just before I left. It was what we call our professional business section bul- 
letin. It was a list of professional opportunities and professional applications, and I 
Saw applications from men who were asking $200 and $250 a month. I saw an order 
from a firm in Vancouver, I will not tell you how high a salary they were offering but 


* it was very good. 
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Q. This man says that these men who go to the bureau under the conditions which 
exist at the present time, are herded like a lot of cattle. Now if the conditions are 
such as stated that is working altogether against the idea with which the employment 
bureau was organized?—A. Would you mind reading that again. 

Q. He says that the men drift in there and make sneering remarks against the 
employment bureau which results in other men not going there and, he says, these 
conditions are possible where men are herded like cattle around the railing looking 
for employment. Will men of the professional class seek empieyme there under 
those conditions. (No answer.) 4 


By Mr. Tweedie: C 

Q. Do men herd like cattle around the railing?—A. We like to see these men _ 
patronizing our office, but I do not like the word “cattle”. If the crowd were in a 
bank you would not say that they were herded like cattle, but because it is an employ- 
ment bureau they use that term. Jn order to avoid overcrowding we have taken this 
precaution in Winnipeg. There is an office for the unskilled labour class alone, and 
in that we try to segregate the men applying for work in the lumbering camps and 
other work. There is also an office which specializes in skilled labour and there is a 
third office that deals entirely with clerical and professional work. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. In these offices do they not take the man inside apart from the crowd when he 
igs making his application?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. He does not have to relate any details of his personal history before the crowd? 
—A. Not at all. 

Q. Then to what extent is your professional bureau patronized by the employing 
interests?—A. We are building up a connection; I am sorry I cannot give you a better 
answer. All this is in course of construction, as it were and it is hard to check up a 
moving machine, but we are building up a connection and the results that we are 
getting, and the results that have been obtained in the relationships established with 
the employers, are quite satisfactory. We haye done a great deal of work in placing 
accountants, some engineers, and especially in regard to the returned soldier part of it 
the S.C.R. has done some very good work. 

Q. It is within your observation is it not, that a large number of these people are a 
now in great distress? I am referring particularly to such men as engineers who were 
recently demobilized, men of high technical training—A. I think it is, of course, in 
the nature of things much more difficult to re-establish a man who has that training 
than to re-establish the worker who is an “all-rounder.” J know that until recently 
construction work and the kind of work in which engineers are engaged, which was 
stopped when the war broke out has not gotten under way. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. What do you mean by “engineer?”—A. A civil engineer, mining engineer. 
Q. And stationary engineers and locomotive engincers?—A. No, professional 


engineers. 
Q. Technical men?—A. Technical men. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. There is a large number of men whose problem is serious?—A. I would not 
like to say how much or how serious it is, J would not like to make an estimate. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Of that class of which Mr. MacNeil has just spoken are there any particular 
number who have been in employment as engineers before the war, who are returned — 
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soldiers, and who have lost their positions, or cannot get back into the positions they 
once held?—A. I think it is more in this way, that there is no building or construction 
work under way; all that work was discontinued when the war broke out and it has 
not been resumed. 

Q. I am led to believe that you look upon the private employment agencies as 
inimical to the best interests of the public, the Government agencies?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that private agencies work for personal profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the public agencies work for the good of the men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are these private agencies under the regulation of the provincial authorities ?— 
A. They are. 

Q. Then if they are under the Labour Departments of the various provinces, it is 
a matter for provincial legislation to overcome that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any representations to the provincial authorities respecting 
these agencies along that line?—A. We have. 

Q. Have you asked them to take action?—A. It is now in mind. 

Q. Is it a case of prosecution?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whose duty is it to see that the prosecution is conducted?—A. There is the 
Provincial Department of Labour. 

Q. Are they remiss in their duty in that respect ?—A. I think that they are dealing 
with it in so far as their resources permit. I think that they intend to wipe them out 
I know that there are certain things that have been brought to their notice in regard 
to the private agencies and, I think, they prosecute every one that comes to their notice. 

Q. What hardship would be entailed if the Provincial Governments throughout 
Canada were to abolish the operations of the private employment agencies?—A. There 
would be no hardship provided that the Dominion Government would put their agencies 
in a proper condition to meet the requirements. 

Q. Would you approve of that as a remedy for the abuses that you say exist ?—A. 
I would. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You spoke this morning of replacing private contracts at regular intervals in 

order to provide employment through the slack periods. Is there any existing machinery 
whereby your recommendations on that score could be of public service under general 
labour conditions if it could be carried into effect?—A. It is hard to answer these 
questions in a monosyllable. The National Conference in England recommended that 
i) employment to be let out by the Government should be allocated to the different 
« industries at the season of slackness in so far as possible, but they said that is pre- 
» Supposing the existence of a centralized purchasing agency for the Government, and 
they recommended in England that it should be done. I recall the fact that at last 
‘session of Parliament a Purchasing Commission was proposed for the Federal Govern- 
ment here. By that machinery you would have all the employment of the Govern- 
_ ™ent, in so far as the purchase of supplies at least is concerned, going through one 
office, and it gives that office, or commission, really a lever by which the control of the 
reservation of employment on that job to the departmental Government agencies, so 
that the Government order for cloth, shall we say, comes in the cloth trade at a time 
; when it is slack, not at the time when it is at the peak load and tends to create immi- 
gration to fill up the demand for labour and when the rush is over produces reaction at 
some seasons. 
ae Q. In your opinion, would that not contribute very materially to the regulariza- 
_ ton of employment?—A. It seems to be recommended by the people who have studied 
» the matter everywhere. 
. Q. In your opinion, will the disabled man, even if he has been trained, not be at 
. 8 serious disadvantage this winter in the labour market? If there should be a stress 
of unemployment, will be not, to some extent, be cut out of some industries?—A. 
: [Mr. Bryce Stewart.] 
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That will depend very much on the attitude of the employers. Of course, the man 
with a disability, in the case of unemployment, normally speaking, may be more in- 
efficient, if I may call him that, and he is the one who is let go first. But I think 
that so far as the returned soldier is concerned, sentimental reasons will keep him 
in employment. 

Q. In your experience of labour questions, can you offer any opinion as to the 
status or permanency of the foothold gained by the man who is vocationally trained 
for an occupation rather than a trade? Will he be able to get that foothold which he 
requires to make his re-establishment permanent?—A. J cannot speak as to that. I] 
would rather leave that to the officers of the S.C.R. Department who follow that man 
very closely. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Does the department keep on the track of the disabled man after vocational 
training ?—A. The 8.C.R. do that. It is a special problem of the returned soldier — 


By Mr. MacNeil: | 

Q. In your opinion, will it be possible to successfully absorb all disabled men in ; 
our industries if the employers will reserve for such men positions which do not re 
quire full physical vigour and the possession of all faculties?—A. I think it would — 
be possible to absorb the great majority of them. Of course, some may be so seriously : 
disabled that that would be impossible. 

Q. Iam omitting the totally disabled cases, and referring to the partially disabled? 
—A. I think it could be done. : 

Q. Are you aware of any propaganda that is being carried out to achieve that!— 
A. If I may leave that to the 8.C.R. men, that is their special work. 

Q. Have you encountered any serious difficulty in respect to disabled men who 
have not applied for vocational training; are they creating a nucleus for a group of 
discontented men?—A. You are speaking of the returned soldier? 

Q. Yes?—A. He goes to the S.C.R. officer in the local employment offices. We 
leave all that special problem to that department; it is their business. 

Q. Your reports indicate that the reports generally have been satisfactory 7—A. 
Generally. 

Q. That is with respect to efficiency ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any consultation between the Federal Employment Service and the 
Immigration Department before the influx of any number of workers is permitted 
from any other country?—A. There is. I do not know what the rule is; in several 
cases the matter is submitted for consideration. But the practice of the Immigration 
Department is to refer any demand from employers for the importation of workers to 
the employment service of Canada, and to ask them to say whether the labour can be 
secured in this country. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does that apply to skilled as well as to unskilled labour?—A. Yes. I may 
quote two instances. The farm labour problem of the West has been met both in the 
seeding and in the harvest without any importation of workers from the other side. 
I think it is some years since that was done before. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Where, for instance, has the textile industry obtained its workers?—A. They — 

have not imported any. They would lke to import them, but none have been im- | 

ported as yet. They have trained a great many girls who were thrown out of the , 
munition works, and so on, during the war. They are still handicapped, and they 
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have not obtained all they would like. They are still handicapped by the lack of 
trained efficient help. 

Q. Is it not a fact that under the present economic conditions there is a danger 
of juvenile workers being thrown into the labour market?—A. Naturally when un- 
employment occurs there is a tendency for the children of the family to be released 
from school in order to augment the family earnings. J may say that in the United 
Kingdom the Employment Exchange has a juvenile department which is constantly 
employed on that work. 

_ Q. There is a danger in that regard ? 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. What do you mean by juvenile workers? 


Mr. MacNem: Children who would ordinarily be attending school if the family 
circumstances were comfortable. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you not know, Mr. Stewart, that at least two of the provinces have passed 
- legislation for compulsory attendance at school?—A. That is quite so. We consider 
‘them juvenile workers when they go to work between school hours or in the evenings. 

Q. What ages?—A. I would say from fourteen to eighteen years. 

Q. Some provinces compel them to attend school until they are sixteen?—A. I 
think not until they are sixteen; fourteen, and perhaps partial attendance after four- 
teen to sixteen years. 

8 Q. I think Alberta requires them to attend up to sixteen?—A. That may be; I 
have not observed the Alberta law recently. 


Mr. Tweepie: They passed legislation last year that they could not work in 
factories unless they could read and write. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You class as juveniles those who are over the compulsory school age, but who 
ordinarily attend school?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. And there is a danger that this winter such workers will be added to the labour 
market ?—A. If unemployment should develop, there is a danger that workers of that 
kind will be thrown on the market. 

~ Q. Can you describe to the Committee how the Government, as the largest 

employers of labour in the country, patronize their own employment service?—A. The 
big employing departments of the Government would be the Public Works Department 
and the Department of Railways and Canals. Perhaps these two would be the largest 
in the Dominion Government. I would say the Canadian National Railways has given 
us a very large share of patronage. 

Q. In all divisions?—A. It has varied somewhat from personal factors, but the 
orders from Ottawa are to have absolute co-operation. Of course, some officers of the 
department carry out their instructions better than others. From the Public Works 
Department the same orders have gone out. Little readjustments needed to be made 
of misunderstandings, but we are still getting I think a very full measure of co-opera- 
tion, and it is just a question of time to have them completed. 


By the Chairman: 


(Ql thought the Civil Service Commission engaged those employees?—A. That 
was for tradesmen and the labour classes. 
Q. You mean for day labour?—A. Day labour, or on contract. 


i” By Mr. MacNett: 2 
we Q. The Civil Service Commission employs daily a large number of people, but 
| itis not an employing agency of the Government ?—A. No. 
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Q. Is there any co-ordination between their work and the activities of the employ- 
ment service?—A. Every vacancy that is advertised by the Civil Service Commission 
is circulated through all the employment offices of the public service, and any man who 
wishes to apply for one of these vacancies will have his case brought to the attention 
of the Civil Service Commission by the employment service. 

Q. Would it not considerably strengthen your work if they required all applica- 
tions to go through the channels provided by the Federal Employment Service?—A. I 
would not like to say that without thinking a little more seriously about it. 


By Mr. Cooper: : 

@. In the contracts let by the National Railways, is there any clause in the 
contract which provides for employment being obtained through the Government 
bureaux ?—A. No, no clause in the contract. 

@. Then they get the men anywhere?—A. They can, except for the pressure we 
bring to bear on them. I may say that the matter has been discussed quite recently, 
and I am of the opinion that we shall either get an informal arrangement with the 
Department of Public Works, insisting on such a clause in these contracts, or that 
there will be legislation to that effect. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 
Q. Does not the ordinary contractor carry his own men as a rule?—A. No, he 
usually goes into a private employment agency, he did so in the past. He has his 
foreman and perhaps his skilled help. 
Q. If he is engaged on a contract, and gets another contract before he is through 
with the first, does he not take all the men with him that he can?—A. As a rule. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Referring to that question of private agency versus public agency, are these 
private agencies largely controlled and operated by foreigners in this country and in 
the States ?—A. I think that is quite true. 

Q. What nationality as a rule?—A. For the Italians we will have an Italian 
agent, and for the Ruthenians we will have a Ruthenian agency. There are really 
agencies of every foreign class of labour that we have. 

Q. Is it not your experience that the promoters and conductors of these agencies 
have taken advantage of the ignorant classes of their own nationality, with whom 
they deal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has that not been a great abuse in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where particularly ?—A. I should say now the most serious problem in that 
regard is in the city of Montreal. 

Q. Are the men who handle this business British subjects?—A. I would not 
like to say. 

Q. Could that be found out?—A. It could be found out. Being under the Pro- 
vincial Government, and the list being kept there, I am not familiar with it, but it 
could be found out. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. If a disabled man vocationally trained applies for employment at one of your 
bureau, and you are unable to provide him with the employment for which he has 
been trained, what provision has been made to carry him, or arranwe temporary em- 
ployment and carry him to a later date?—A. That would be the 8.C.R. i 

Q. If an applicant for employment is sent out of the city to a job, but for some 
reason he is not able to get the job, do you make any provision for his expenses?—A. 
We do. Wé carefully investigate such cases. It is pure accident if any hitch occurs, © 
because the bureau will be telephoned to and the latest news of the job will be in the — 
office before he is sent. a 
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Q. Of the number of returned soldiers employed in this service, how many would 
be temporarily and how many permanently employed?—A. Well, that being with the 
Provincial staff, of course I cannot tell, but. our offices in the summer time are filled 
with returned men, and I take it that it is quite possible they would be taken over by 
the Provincial Governments next spring, and if they do I think the whole staffs will 
move right over into Provincial employment. 

Q. Summing the whole situation up, and regarding the efficiency you have been 
able to reach in your service, and the indefinite forecast which it is only possible to 
make, you do not personally view the unemployment situation as being at all re-assur- 
ing?—A. I do not anticipate that it will be as serious as it was in 1914 or 1915. I 
anticipate that it will be what, in the old days, we called a normal seasonal employ- 

- ment, but on the other hand there is a temperamental feeling that we have now about 
the unrest, and from our present point of view, the unemployment of 10,000 men is 
much more serious than the unemployment of 25,000 men five or six years ago. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. You told Mr. MacNeil that the report you had was generally that the men had 
been doing good work and were satisfactory in the industries, and pleased with the em- 
ployment they have been given. Do you get any reports to the contrary at all in regard 
to that?—A. We do, sir. 

Q. I know of a man in New Brunswick who employed over 400 returned soldiers 
and there are only two now in his employ. Some proved unsatisfactory, or the work 
wag unsatisfactory to them. When they go out again do you have a record of those 
men employed and those dismissed?—A. When he comes back we know that this is 
John Jones back for another job. 

Q. Do you take any means to inquire into whether these men are fitted for certain 
employment before you send them in?—A. Absolutely. The man’s experience is care- 
fully considered. That is where we stand or fall. 

Q. In this case there must be something radically wrong in putting these men at 
this employment ?—A. In some cases the men feel—I do not say it happened in your 
a case—that they can get a better deal somewhere else, and another employer is offering 
‘more attractive wages, and it is hard to keep a man in a plant which does not come up 

to the other plant. 

BE Q. You refer to 250,000 placements of men?—A. Yes. 
a Q. There might be a recurrence in the placement of those 400 men employed there? 
They might be employed somewhere else afterwards and that would make a change in 
_ your percentage?—A. The percentage of recurrence would be less with us, because if 
+; they made back the second time we would look into the reason very carefully, and if the 
man appeared to have the qualities of a repeater, the C.S.R. would take him on and 
| see what could be done. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You do not have any track of the men unless they come back to you for employ- 
_ ment. Suppose you send a man to a position and he does not report again to you?— 
_A. You are speaking of the returned soldier. 

Q. All individuals. The returned soldier goes to the S.C.R., but you not only work 
with returned soldiers but with every body else, and if you send a man off to another 
_ town and he does not report back again that he is unemployed, you take it for granted 
that he is employed?—A. If we send him to another town to be employed the local 
Z Superintendent would be advised, and the employer would also advise us as to whether 
' the man had come on to the job or not. 

Q. As a matter of fact you send out cards and ask the employer to tell you whether 
ae the man has come or not, and ask him whether he is satisfactory or not. I have seen the 

ards and answered them as far as that is concerned. Mr. MacNeil asked you about con- 
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tracts that were going to expire in August among the manufacturers, is it a fact or 
is it not a fact that contracts expire with manufacturers every month of the year and 
every week in the year?—A. Yes, quite so. : 

Q. There is no reason to believe that a contract expiring in January, as far 
as you know, would not be renewed, if not that contract very likely some other con- 
tract would be entered into just as well as any other month in the year?— 
A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. The class of men referred to are those who are out of work and who want ~ 
to get work?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are not interested in those who got jobs for themselves, you keep no 
record for them?—A. No, sir 

Q. You have no objection to them finding work for themselves?—A. Not at all. 

Q. It is true they have had a bureau in England for a number of years carry- 
ing on that work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it has become perfectly established there?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they have periods of slackness there the same as we have in this 
country, and as we are likely to have in the future?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. As far as you have heard from the manufacturers of Ontario, have your heard 
any suggestion that their businesses are going to be cut this winter?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you not heard just the contrary?—A. Everything looks to me likea 
normal year, the ordinary seasonal unemployment prevails. 

Q. Is there, or is there not, a large demand by the manufacturers of Ontario 
for men to-day?—A. There is, except in the metal industries, and an improvement 
has taken place in those industries. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Does your Department ever consider the question of making allowances for 
unemployed men for whom you cannot get employment?—A. The study of unem- 
ployed insurance has received some attention in the Department, but we would not 
be prepared to make any recommendation in the matter without further 
studying it. 

Q. But you are considering it?—A. We are giving it close attention. 


Witness retired. 


Masor L. L. Antruess called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which of these several departments are you connected with?—The Informa- 
tion and Service Branch of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that branch?—A. I was called to 
Ottawa just after the signing of the armistice. 

Q. Prior to that, what were you doing?—A. I was with the Field Engineers. 

Q. You might tell us, just briefly, what are the main duties or the main work 
of that branch of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment?—A. The main duty of that | 
branch, sir, is to bring the returned soldier into connection with opportunities for 
employment through the Dominion and Provincial offices and to give returned men — 
information as to where they can get the benefits provided for them by the Government. 
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O Why is that work not carried on entirely by these labour bureaux that have 
been established?—A. That work is carried on, sir, entirely by our representatives 
in these labour bureaux. 


Q. In addition to the work carried on in the bureau by those who are your 
representatives, have you any other organization in the field assisting in the work? 
—A. We have our Unit Service offices at Headquarters, in every unit, which roughly 
corresponds to the different military districts; then we have travelling representatives 
as well. : 

Q. What do they do in these unit offices you speak of 9—A. The unit office is the 
Headquarters of what we call our Unit Service Officer who is the administrating officer 
in each unit. He has his staff, and he directs the operations, the work, in his unit. 

Q. That covers more than the question of unemployment?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. That really covers all the activities of the S.C.R. in his department?—A. In 
this way, as far as information is concerned, our representatives give the soldier 
applicant information directing him to those departments of the Government, or 
branches, which have to:deal with the specific benefit he is seeking. So far as voca- 
tional training is concerned, our representatives direct the applicant to the nearest 
office which has to do with vocational training, and the same obtains with regard to 
medical service. With regard to land settlement he is directed to the Land Settlement 
Department. 

Q. You have offices established in each unit for the purpose of giving information 
to soldiers along these various lines you speak of, and they direct the applicant to 

where he should go?—A. While the men can get that information in each one of the 
Dominion and Provincial employment offices, of course, a great many men write to 
the head office and we keep a staff there to give any information that is necessarry. 


Q. Then you spoke of having certain field men.—A. Yes. 


Q. What is the nature of their work?—A. We have a number of what we call 
special representatives who travel around looking into conditions and reporting to 
the head office and advising our Unit Service Officers. These special representatives 
are representatives of the Director, and report to him direct at Ottawa. 

Q. You say they are looking into conditions, what conditions do they look into2— 
A. The general conditions throughout the whole area which he covers. These special 
representatives were also utilized extensively in the organization of our various 
employment offices. 


Q. Take, for instance, the representative stationed in Regina; he would report the 
crop conditions, and the weather conditions, or what special conditions would he 
report?—A. He reports to myself at Ottawa, telling me what the general conditions 
are and each Unit Service Officer gives more specific reports regarding the general 
conditions in that Unit. 

Q. Do you mean employment conditions? I do not quite understand you. You 
say these men report on general conditions?—A. Yes, sir. They report on the general 
_ employment conditions throughout the province, and they get in touch with the unit 
Tepresentatives. The Field Officer represents the Director outside of Ottawa. 

Q. Do you consider their work very valuable?—A. Yes, sir, I do. 

_Q. Why?—A. They keep me posted, as I said before, as to the general conditions, 
and suggest whether any addition is needed in the matter of organization to stimu- 
late the work of the branch. 

Q. What supervision or control have you over your officers in those provincial 
employment bureaux?—A.- The officers in the provincial employment bureaux are 
_ esponsible to the unit service officer who administers that particular unit. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What reason is there why, outside of the unfit, that work cannot be carried 
on by the ordinary labour bureau that we have just been hearing about?—A. Specific 
arrangements were made for the department of the S.C.R. to look after them. 

Q. We want to do away with all duplication. If the men are fit, why cannot they 
apply to the ordinary labour bureaux, either the provincial or the dominion bureau, 
just as well as through you? What is the necessity for you having a man there?—A, 
Our man is a soldier representative, a man who has seen service overseas, and he 
meets the returned men as they go into the employment office. We consider that a 
returned man is the only man who can properly deal with another returned man. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because he knows more about the returned man than anyone else. 


Q. But as regards getting work for him, if the bureau official understands his job, _ 


why cannot he get work for a returned soldier as well as for a civilian ?—A. I don’t 
just quite understand you. 

Q. We have just heard that the men employed in the labour bureaus, so far as the 
Maritime Provinces, and some other provinces, are concerned, are all returned men?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then why cannot they look after the returned man getting employment? As 
I understand it, when a man is discharged and is not fit for work he is sent to the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department. He does not have to go to the labour 
bureau. Why do you want to duplicate the labour bureau officials and your repre- 
sentatives?—A. There is no desire to duplicate; those are our directions. 

Q. Who directs you?—A. The whole scheme was outlined by the Repatriation 
Committee of the Cabinet, and we are following along the scheme as then outlined. 


Mr. Nessirr: Then it is the Cabinet that we want to get after. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. The other men are there to look after the unemployed civilian and soldier 
alike?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Your representative is there to see that the returned soldier gets the preference? 
—A. Yes, sir, to see that he gets the preference in all employment. ’ 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Could not those in charge of the offices look after the returned soldiers ?—A. 
Not necessarily. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Could the Cabinet not instruct those employees of the labour bureaux to give 
the soldiers the preference?—A. Yes, sir, they could probably give those instructions. 
There is nothing to prevent them from giving instructions, but we have found it is 
essential to look after the interests of the returned men. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. You spoke of certain reports which keep you in touch with those officers ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Can you detail to this Committee just what those reports contain? Is it a 
weekly report ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Tell us what they report?—A. If you wish, I shall read a sample that will give 
you some idea. (Reads). 


“Report for the week ending- September 20th, 1919. Construction work in 
P.E.I. is almost finished, but he thinks that a large percentage of the men 80 
employed will go to the lumber woods for the winter. Most of the applicants 


are looking for positions on the railway and they would rather wait for some 
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opening on the railway and cannot be interested in other lines of work. A new 
pork packing establishment will be opened in Charlottetown this fall, and will 
require a number of men.” : 


Q. You get that kind of report from all over the -country?—A. All over the 
country. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is that report not sent to the labour bureaux?—A. These are reports sent in by 
our own officers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Officers of your department ?—A. Of our department, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. That report states that the men are going into the lumber woods. Does that 
mean the lumber woods in Prince Edward Island?—A. He thinks the men will go into 
the lumber woods in the winter. 

Q. Where will they go to get to the lumber woods, Prince Edward: Island?—A. 
There is a great demand for lumbering employees at the present time. 

Mr. Corp: Not in Prince Edward Island. 

Mr. MacGrecor: I am in a position to state that a great many men do come off 
the island and go into the woods in the winter, both in Nova Scotia and in New 
Brunswick. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Do you think that the interests of the returned men are protected by having a 
representative of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment ?—A. I do not think there is any 
doubt of it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What would be the result if those men were withdrawn?—A. I think the 
efficiency would go down. 

Q. From what standpoint ?—A. Practically from every standpoint. Where we have 
provincial labour bureaus that are not strong enough and should be stimulated we try 
to force that stimulation. 

Q. Are they mainly for the purpose of seeing to it that the returned soldier gets 
the preference ?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. He is there as a watchdog?—A. Yes, sir, he is an advocate for the returned 


then. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Do you find the provincial governments willing to co-operate with the soldiers’ 
representatives ’—A. They are willing to co-operate, but I will say that it has been a 
very difficult task to build up the organization. The conditions were rather peculiar 
when we started out early this year. Up to that time the Returned Soldiers’ Aid 
Commissions in the various provinces handled employment, and then according to the 
Co-ordination Employment Act, which was put into force, that practically gave the 
administration of the labour bureaux to another department of the provincial govern- 
ment, the Department of Labour. It took a little time to decide whether or not the 
Returned Soldiers’ Commission should dominate or the Provincial Department of 


Labour. 
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Q. Are the Returned Soldiers’? Aid Commissions still in operation in most of the 


provinces?—A. Some of them are in operation, but I do not consider them in very 
active operation. 

Q. Are some of them still endeavouring to place soldiers in ‘employnien a if 
believe they are, sir. 

Q. Give us an example?—A. Well, you read it in the papers. You find the 
Returned Soldiers’ Commission of Ontario is still strongly advertising the placing of 
soldiers in employment. 


Q. They have an organization for that purpose?—A. Well they claim to have an 


organization for that purpose, but I do not think there is any great organization. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You mean the Soldiers’ Aid Commission ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. It is very active from what I know?—A. I do not think it is particularly active 
so far as employment is concerned. 

The CuHatirmMaN: In Ontario there are the three organizations, the Provincial 
Bureau, the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and private institutions all seeking to place the 
men in employment. 


Mr. Moreny: I do not think the Soldiers’ Aid Commission does that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. It does in our town, and I want to tell you that they are not only capable but 
very active, and this organization has never placed anybody in our town that I know 
of but the Soldiers’ Aid Commission placed everybody that has returned?—A. What 
‘town is that? 


Mr. Nessirrr: Woodstock, where they sent 2,000 anyway. When you say the 
Soldiers’ Aid Commission did not do anything, I know they did. 

Q. It was intimated that you had an extensive knowledge of employment condi- 
tions throughout Canada, particularly those in British Columbia, and I ask you to 
relate the conditions, as they exist in your opinion, of the estimated unemployment 
which will occur there this winter—A. Well, according to my own survey and 
report that I get from time to time, British Columbia probably presents one of the 
greatest problems so far as re-establishment is concerned; possibly it is not generally 


known that many of the industries in British Columbia which are extant to-day were © 


built up under war stimulus, particularly the ship-building industry, that industry 


attracted artisans from all over the western provinces. Up to the present time the ship | 


building industry has been a comparatively busy industry and we made intensive 
efforts to have returned men placed in the ship yards. I think since the first of August 
in one yard alone in Vancouver we have placed approximately 900 men, and my latest 
report regarding those 900 men is that pnly 144 have drifted away from the work, and 
four or five only were laid off for inefficiency. If anything should happen to that 
particular yard, say the Coughlan yard, if it got no further contracts and had to close 
down, that would throw 800 or 900 returned soldiers out of employment. I understand 
that in Victoria the company which had a contract for twenty wooden ships for France, 


practically will have its work completed by December. There again a great many — 


returned men are employed. If that plant is closed a large number of returned soldiers 
will be thrown out of employment. It is claimed in British Columbia, on account of 
the mild climate there, a great many men who are not as physically fit as they were 
before they went overseas, have drifted out there to benefit by that climate. Mr. 
McNiven, the Deputy Mininster of Labour there, estimates that there are now in 
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British Columbia 8,000 returned men who did not originate there. That being the fact, 
it shows how it will he somewhat difficult to re-establish these men in British Columbia 
if there is no employment offering. I was out there myself this summer and I 
worked strenuously getting returned men placed in the saw-mills. We had a meet- 
ing of the mill workers, the Lumbermans’ Association I think they call it, and came 
to an agreement with them whereby they would take on returned men at an 
advanced figure over what they were paying the Asiatics. They were paying Asiat- 
ics somewhere from twenty to thirty or thirty-five cents an hour and they are now 
paying returned men forty to forty-five cents an hour and up to fifty cents an hour. 
Now there is a possibility that some of these lumber mills may close down during the 
winter. There is a certain number of men in the railway camps. British Columbia is 
different from Ontario jin this way, that their lumbering is principally carried on 
during.the summer time, and the fall, and that will soon come to a close. Then again 
the fishing industry absorbs quite a few men during the fishing season, and this season 
was not a particularly successful season as far as fishing is concerned. So that so far 
as British Columbia is concerned, it is very difficult to tell just what will happen. If 
you like I will read you a short report of British Columbia from our office there. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. What is the condition of the lumber trade just now and during the past two or 
three months’—A. The lumber trade has been pretty busy during the last two or three 
months because there has been a large demand and prices have gone up. Some mills in 
British Columbia were working double shift. 

Q. I have been told recently that the lumber trade in British Columbia has never 
been better than it is at the present time, that they never had as large a number of men 
employed as they have at the persent time; is that true?—A. I think that is a pretty 

" fair estimate. There were a number of mills that were operating a few years ago that 
“are now closed down. 
Q. I am speaking of the situation generally ?—A. I think the situation generally 
Te has been that the lumber mills have been exceptionally busy during the last few 
: months. 
Q. Do you see any reason why that condition should change?—A. It is just a 
question whether the demand continues. 
a Q. Where is this lumber going?—A. Aj certain amount of the lumber is 
___ absorbed in Canada, and I believe quite a bit was made for shipment overseas. 
we Q. Any going into United States?—A. I do not think there is a great deal going 
into the United States. I think there isjsome going into the State of Washington. 
Q. I have been told that very large shipments are going down to New England 
States, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and so on, from British Columbia. 
— Do you know anything about that?—A. I was talking to members of the Lumbermans’ 
Association out there and they were complaining they could not compete with United 
States firms; that they could not pay the wage, that they were called upon to pay a 
higher wage than the manufacturers of United States. 


=- 


~ By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. There has been a complaint in regard to machinery ?—A. I understand there is 
some machinery in British Columbia that is up to date. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. There is a possibility that the ship building industry in British Columbia may 
practically cease?—A. There is a possibility, unless further contracts are given. 

Q. What is the date of the report you have there?—A. Week ending September 

@ 15th. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You might read that report—A. The report reads: ‘“ There is a further im- 
provement in Jabour situation throughout British Columbia ”. 
Q. Has there been a steady improvement right along#—A. Yes, I think there 
has been in the last few months. The report continues: 


“There is practically no demand for farm labour, the harvest season being 
practically over. Building permits issued during the week ending September 
13th, in Greater Vancouver District amounted to $68,951. The Municipality of 
South Vancouver have passed all the plans for the Returned Soldiers’ Better 
Housing Act, and expect to begin building at an early date. There is a steady 
demand for miners and muckers throughout the Province. The demand for skilled 


lumbermen throughout British Columbia during the past week has been greater 


than the supply. This condition, however, will not last any longer than another 
mouth as the mills in the interior of the Province will be closing for the winter. 
65 men were placed in the Coughlan Shipyards during the week ending Sep- 
tember 18th, between July 4th and September 6th—901 returned men were 
placed with this firm—144 of whom left the employ of the firm to take up other 
work. Only three were dismissed for inefficiency. We have 33% of the Coughlan 
employees and within the next two months will be over the 50 per cent mark. 
The Lyle yard will close down on the 24th of September, and the Wallace Ship- 
yard expect to lay off between six and seven hundred men within the next thirty 
days. This lay-off in the Wallace Shipyard will not affect our placements very 
greatly, as we have experienced considerable difficulty in getting this firm to 
) make their placements through our office. 
Shipbuilding during the coming winter will be an industry upon which 
this Department will have to depend upon very largely for its placements. 
Newspaper reports indicate that it is not likely that Messrs. Coughlan & 
Son will receive further Government contracts. Other paper reports, however, 
; indicate that this firm will continue building in any event, and that they have 
also in view the building of a dry-dock in connection with their plant.” 
I cannot lay too much stress upon the necessity of this industry being sup- 
ported for at least a further six months, if necessary, by the industry receiving 
further Government contracts.” 


That is somewhat pessimistic. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Before reading further, I want to ask a question. You said that the mills 
elosed down; do the men go into the bush when the mills close down?—A. You see 
the lumbering industry, as I understand it, is more active in the summer time out 10 
British Columbia than it is in the winter. 

Q. That is in the mills, but in the winter, do the men go into the bush as they do 
in Ontario when the sawmills close down?—A. I do not think they do. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. You have given us the conditions out there, that the seasonal employment 
which usually closes down in October or November has been very poor this year, 
including the fisherman, and therefore quite a number of people will not be able to 
maintain themselves during the winter months on what they have earned during the 
summertime ?—A. Quite probably. 

Q. That same condition also applies with reference to the returned soldiers?—A 
Yes, there is this survey. I had a survey made of unemployment conditions, I wili 
not say it is absolutely correct, but it is an estimate of the number of returned sol- 
diers out of employment at the present time all over Canada. 
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f Q. How many are out of employment in British Columbia/—A. This is to Sep- 
tember 23 during the last week the total number estimated of returned soldiers out of 
employment was 30,328 throughout Canada. Then I have the cities given separately 
which would show that about two-thirds of that unemployment is in the cities. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you get that information from?—A. From our Unit Service Offices 
all over Canada. 

Q. What steps do they take to gather that information? I want to get; an idea 
of how aceurate it is, and what reliance can be placed upon it?—A. They keep in 
touch with the local soldiers’ organizations, with our employment offices, and seek - 
whatever source of information offers itself. They are under instructions to keep 
alive to the conditions of the day, so that we may have some reliable idea of the future 
conditions and the possibilities of employment. What we are trying to do at the 
present time is to get a survey of practically all the industries in Canoda. T have 
one here, I believe, of one industry. 

Q. Just before you pass from that subject, you stated that the number of returned 
soldiers estimated to be unemployed throughout Canada at the present time is how 
many ’—A. 30,328. 

Q. Take some one province, take the province of Saskatchewan for example, what 
is your estimate for that province?—A. For the province of Saskatchewan the estimate 
given is 568. 

Q. How many of that number are in Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw?—A. 
Regina 200, Saskatoon 200, and Moose Jaw 18. 

Q. What proportion of those men in Regina have been back in Canada for, say, 
two months?—A. That is something I could not really tell you sir. 


i - By Mr. Nesbitt: 
, Q. Can you get that information?—-A. I could have a special survey made sir, 
yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would take a long time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is that 30,000 constituted of those returned soldiers who have asked for 
employment and could not get it, or is it those returned soldiers who are back, in bulk 2 
—A. Yes, those back, in bulk. 

_ Q. There are some 10,000 of those who have not sought employment probably ?—- 
A. Quite probably. 

ae Q. So that it does not really indicate that they have sought employment and 
could not get it?—A. That is so. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


7 Q. And there are possibly another 30,000 you know nothing about?—A. That is 
~ quite possible. That is an estimate by the Unit Officers after inquiring into the local 
» conditions brought about by the change of seasons. 


ie ~ ° By Mr. McLean: 

Q. I understand that the major’s statement of unemployed in each province will 
have to be printed in the report? I would like a statement as far as New Brunswick 
is concerned of the unemployment there?—A. I can give that statement now, but I 
# cannot guarantee its correctness, it is merely an estimate. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. An estimate from reports gathered from your various Unit Officers who also ; 
made an estimate?—A. Yes. ae 
Q. Does it practically include all returned men up to that time?—A. Yes. a 


By Mr. Tweedie: “ 
Q. What is the total number for Alberta?—A. The total is 450. : 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. And there were in Calgary, how many?—A. Calgary is estimated at 150. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. And in New Brunswick, what is the estimated number?—A. The estimate is 
1,500 unemployed. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. In Nova Scotia?—A. Estimated 4,025. 


By Mr. Maclean: 


Q. Coming back to New Brunswick, how many are there in the city of St. John? 
--A. The city of St. John estimated 400. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many in Nova Scotia?—A. 4,025. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. You might give us the rest of the provinces?—A. Ontario, Northeast, 775; 
Ontario, Southeast, 4.900; Ontario, Central, 5,750; Ontario, Western, 515; New 
Ontario, 100; Thunder Bay District, 50. 

Q. And what is the total?—A. The total for Ontario? 

Q. Yes?—A. I will total it up—12,090. 4 

Q. “Northeast” and “Southeast,” can you tell me what that means?@—A. That is 
practically dividing Ontario into districts. am 

Q. I know that it is your district division’ but I do not understand it, I never 
heard of that division before; is it by military districts? No. 1 London, No. 2 Toronto, — 
No. 3 Kingston ?—A. Yes, the Kingston district is 4,900 and the Ottawa district 775; 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Brantford district is 5,750, and the London and Windsor 
district is 515. In Northern Ontario, the Cobalt mining country, there are one hun- — 
dred. In the Thunder Bay district, the Port Arthur and Fort William district, there 
are fifty. : ‘ 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. What are the other provinces?—A. There is only one other province. I gave 
you British Columbia, 850. 
Q. Altogether?—A. Yes, sir. 


i ‘ - 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do you account for that estimate of over four thousand returned men 
unemployed in Nova Scotia? What is the explanation?—A. The steel plants down 
there have been closing down, and they have had troubles in the mines. a 

Mr. McGrecor: .A number of men are working in the mines, not up to capacity, 7 
but nearly so. oo 

Mr. Cuisotm: I was told that a message was sent to the Department of Labour 
asking for men to be sent down to Nova Scotia; I think about a thousand men, bust 
am not sure. 
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Mr. McGrecor: That statement about four thousand unemployed should not 
be published; I do not think it is correct. 


Mr. ‘CHisHotm: They are not Nova Scotians that are idle. 


. By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. I suppose that that includes men who have not applied to the employment 
service ?—A. Oh, yes. 


Mr. CutsHotM: Then perhaps they do not need employment. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. How many are out of employment in Winnipeg?—A. It is estimated 3,497. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Returned soldiers?—A. Returned soldiers, yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You have explained that this is purely an estimate?—A. Yes, an estimate. 
Q. And it includes men who have not applied for work. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. How many are there in Toronto?—A. 4,500. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it not the fact that you were forced to make this estimate because you could 
not rely on the statistics of the employment bureau; that is, that there is a large per- 
centage of returned soldiers whom it is impossible to reach by that agency ?—A. It is 
practically impossible to get reports on the returned soldier from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, because they do not make a division. 


E By Mr. McGregor: 

L Q. How were those statistics obtained? By the office?—A. By making inquiries 
i locally from our local employment bureau men. 

AY Q. What office is there in Nova Scotia?—A. The Unit Service office is there. 
, Q. What is his name?—A. His name is Captain Dill. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Where would he get that information? Has he got any ramifications which 
would get him the information?—A. Those estimates are really not made up on any 
i statistical basis, just by seeking information, and by observation we try to make an 
estimate. But it is very, very difficult to make. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are your unit service officers all returned men?—A. Yes. 


Mr. McGrecor: I suggest that you communicate with Captain Dill and get 
further information. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
~Q. Does he get information from the G.W.V.A. down there?—A. Yes, they seek 
- Information where they can get it.” : 
Mr. CutsHotm: If they get it from the Great War Veterans’ Association, I would 
attach importance to it, but not otherwise. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


— Q. Do you think that that information is such as would warrant us giving it to 
_ the press?—A. No, Sir. 


* 
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Q. It is not accurate enough?—A. I would not stand behind that estimate because — 


it is merely an estimate. 

Q. How are you going to get accurate information to your organization?—A. We 
send down instructions to tell the truth. I had intended leaving for the Maritime 
Provinces yesterday if it had not been for this meeting. I am also on the executive 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. They are making a tour of the principal 
cities of the Maritime Provinces, and I wanted to take advantage of that to get right 
in touch with local conditions generally down there because they are having an 
employers’ meeting in practically all the big cities. 

Q. You intended to get this information?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Do you not have the information in your own organization?—A. Not neces- 
sarily; I believe in making a personal survey whenever I can. 


Q. Why do you not make a survey and give us accurate information?—A. We 


asked them to wire to us their estimate of unemployment conditions throughout the 
province. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Whom do your officers ask for information?—A. They get in touch with the 
soldiers’ organizations down there. I cannot tell you, so far as Halifax is concerned, 
definitely, where they did get their information. This will all have to be followed 
up by correspondence to see if it can be verified. 


Mr. MacNem: Our questionnaires which we sent out largely corroborate the 
figures submitted by Major Anthes. 

The CurMan: That is for the whole of Canada? 

Mr. MacNet: For certain provinces mentioned, particularly Nova Scotia. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do the replies which you have received, so far as Nova Scotia is concerned, 
indicate that there are in the neighbourhood of 4,000 returned soldiers unemployed ?— 
A Yes, Sir. That is due to the inactivities of the coal mines and the steel industries. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. That information is from the Great War Veterans’ organization?—A. Yes, Sir. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it your opinion that a serious economic crisis may develop in British 
Columbia?—A. It is quite possible. A lot depends on the economic conditions. 
Generalizing, financial houses reporting on Canada look for a shortage of labour 
throughout Canada this winter. The conditions are very peculiar. We have no 
precedent to go on. This will be a winter following demobilization. Canada has 
no precedent to go on to make an estimate. Conditions are absolutely abnormal. As 
Mr. Stewart said, what might be considered normal unemployment numerically would, 
so far as this coming winter is concerned, be very serious. I think he made the 
statement that 10,000 unemployed during the coming winter would be more serious | 
than 25,000 in normal years, and I am inclined to agree with him on account of the 
psychological conditions. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Owing to the nervous tension?—A. Yes, Sir. 
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Q. In Alberta there is a certain amount of unemployment?—A. There is not a 
great deal; I think four hundred and something. 

Q. In your opinion will that develop during the winter?—A. Well I do not think 
it should, Mr. MacNeil, to any great extent, because I understand men are required 
for the mines out there. 

Q. In Saskatchewan what are the prospects?—A. At the present time it has only 
indicated 568 out of employment, but then again we must consider our seasonable 
occupation. In a province like Saskatchewan, men in the building trade used to make 
their harvest in the summers and falls, now a lot of these men have been unemployed 
and will not have the wherewithal to keep themselves over the winter. 

Q. A large number will be added to your number of unemployed this winter ?—A. 
T cannot say that a large number will be added. It is rather difficult to estimate 
just how many. 

Q. In Manitoba what would you say would be the outlook?—A. The outlook in 
the province of Manitoba is a very serious unemployment problem during any winter, 
and I presume this coming winter will not be unlike other winters. As you know, in 
the province of Manitoba, on account of the cold weather, there is a great deal of 
seasonal employment, and men will go into the city of Winnipeg during the winter. 

Q. I have several reports that the situation is critical and will automatically 
increase as winter approaches, due to the aftermath of the strike?—A. It is quite 
possible; conditions have been abnormal in Winnipeg all summer, and are really ab- 
normal to-day, because we still have the aftermath of the strike, the country is in 
what you might call a nervous condition in the large centres, and it is hard to estimate 
how they are going to settle down. 

Q. In the province of Ontario would you say there would be any difficulty ?— 
A. There possibly may be some unemployment in different centres, but from what I 
can gather the outlook from Ontario is fairly good. 

Q. And Quebec?—A. In the province of Quebee it is quite possible there will 
be a certain amount of unemployment, in Montreal and probably in the city of Quebec. 
It is doubtful to attempt to estimate exactly what that would be. 

Q. To sum up the situation, is it your opinion that adequate provision should be 
made to safeguard the country against a serious unemployment that might happen ?2— 
A. I think we should not leave any stone unturned that will ‘help to avoid a crisis 
during the coming winter. 

Q. You give us your estimate of the present unemployment as 30,000 odd and you 
will be forced to increase that estimate rather than decrease it as the months go by ?— 
A. I think there are a number of plants—take furniture and textile industries 
principally—where they have a lot of foreign-orders, and they both find it very difficult 
to get men in these industries, and then again there is a certain amount of labour, of 
what we could call ordinary labour, required, and unless a lot of the plants can get 
that ordinary labour, it is going to curtail their output. 


By Mr. McLean: 


2 Q: Take the city of Montreal; how many returned soldiers are employed by the 
Vickers Company ?—A. I cannot tell you that offhand. 

Q. Can you tell us as regards the goodwill they show in the employment? Are 
they keen to employ them ?—A. I cannot speak authoritatively for an individual firm, 
as arule. 

Q. They are getting a lot of money from the Government, and we would like to 
know as to the number of returned soldiers employed by them, and as to their willing- 
ness to help them?—A. I cannot give you definite information regarding that one 
particular firm. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Have you not heard of any places where the industrial concerns in the city 
have co-operated between themselves, to take care of their own returned soldiers?— 
A. Oh yes, that may be stated as generally the case. 

Q. Where the goodwill of the industrial concerns is extended to returned soldiers? 
—A. Yes. I think, aside from any Government machinery that has been set up or 
any other consideration, the most phenomenal thing in the whole project is the number 
of men who have re-established themselves, and who have been automatically 
- re-absorbed. | 

Q. Has that not been brought about by the local goodwill of the municipality?— — 
A. I think go. ; 

Q. I do know what has happened in Stratford, where the industrial men met 
and ascertained the names of all the returned soldiers and they went themselves and 
took hold of them and got them into their establishments and used their establish- 
ments for vocational centres practically. Is that true of other places?—A. I think it 
is true of other places. In smaller cities the employers can usually get a more in- 
tensive organization. Ever since our branch of the department has been in existence 
we have practically preached that to the employers. I never lose an opportunity to 
get before the Toronto branch of the Manufacturers’ Association and the Winnipeg 
branch of the Manufacturers’ Association, and practically tell them what their duty 
is and how much is dependent upon them in helping to re-absorb the returned soldier, 
not only for the good of the returned soldier, and for themselves, but for the country 
at large, and J think that is absorbed by them and that they appreciate it. 


* 
BAe 


| 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You said a minute ago that one of the remarkable features of the whole situa- 
tion was the number and proportion of returned soldiers who re-established themselves 
without any assistance of any agency of Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. From your knowledge of the whole situation ean you express the opinion as to 
what portion of the men who have returned have done that?—-A. Well there have been 
practically demobilized up to the 22nd September 260,000 men, and there have passed 
through the hands of our department through employment offices practically 80,000 
men. and of that number over 70,000 have gone into employment. Then aside from the 
casualties, men who have taken vocational training and men who have gone on the 
land, and the 30,000 estimated unemployed in Canada, I presume the residue of that 
260,000 men have practically re-established themselves. ‘ 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. On what do you base the assumption that they have re-established themselves? 
—A. I mean with the co-operation of the employer. Of course, as was pointed out a 
moment ago, the goodwill on the part of the employers to take the returned men back 
—I mean men being absorbed in the country, men who have not made use of Govern- 
ment agencies to have themselves re-established. 

Q. Are you making that statement by reason of the fact that the residue have not 
applied to the Government agency and therefore must be re-establishing themselves?— 
A. We know there are approximately 30,000 out of employment at the present time 
and we take it that the residue is re-established. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Can you figure otit that residue here?—A. Yes, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are not your figures as to the number of men demobilized, 260,000, inaccurate? 

It must be nearly 390,000 or 400,000. Probably that is the number since the Armis- 
tice?—A. Oh yes, that is since the Armistice. 
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Q. How many men returned since the Armistice?—A. 260,916. 

Q. And of that number what number applied to the various Labour Bureaus 
approximately ?—A. Take it practically up to September 20, 81,525. 

Q. And of that number—A. 75,579 placements out of that many applications. 

Q. We only have 65,000 from Mr. Stewart?—A. I am bringing this up to date. 


_ He gives the figures up to September 6. 


Q. This is up to date?—A. Yes. These are replacements received, according to 
the employment offices. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Supposing you estimate that as 70,000 and you say you have unemployed 30,000 


that would make 100,000. How many are taking vocational training ?—A. Perhaps the 


Deputy Minister can give you those figures. 
Mr. Ropinson: 21,953. 


The CuarrmMan: And hospital cases, how many have you in the hospitals, dis- 
charged men in the hospitals? 


Mr. Rosrnson: 6,881 on September 20. 
The CHAIRMAN: And that would make roughly 138,000, and taking that from 
260.000 would leave 122,000? 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I would like to ask you to define “ Successful re-establishment ”?—A. My 
definition of successful re-establishment would be that the man is re-established in 
permanent employment; shortly, that is my definition. 

Q. That is regardless of whether it is suitable employment or not, or whether it 
is in accordance with his former occupation?—A. Employment that is acceptable to 
the man. Of course, you know, there are lots of classes of work that the returned man 
does not want to take up and he cannot be blamed for that. 

Q. Then from the mere fact that you place a man in a job you don’t always con- 
sider that he is re-established?—A. If the man is dissatisfied with his work and in- 
forms us that he is dissatisfied, it is our desire to find the man a place in suitable work, 
that is congenial employment. I would also qualify my definition to “ congenial per- 
manent employment.” ‘That is my own idea of re-establishment, of what we desire 
to effect. 

Q. Is that, in your opinion, reinstating him and bringing him back to the status 
he occupied in the majority of instances?—A. That is rather a difficult question to 


_ answer because the conditions to-day are so totally different to what they were before 
_ the war. It is only as time goes on that we can really define whether or not a man is 


satisfactorily established. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. In other words, there may be three or four re-establishments before it is satis- 
factory?—A. As far as some of them are concerned, that is quite true. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Then the fact remains that there are a large body of men for whom you have 
not found a position or come in touch with and you are not quite certain as to their 
needs?’—A. Undoubtedly so. 

Q. And there is quite a possibility they may be brooding over their needs and not 
referring their needs to you for your advice and assistance?—A. I think it is quite 
possible there may be quite a number; but how many it is doubtful. 

Q. Some other questions were referred to, Mr. Chairman. As to your relations 


_ to the Federal Employment Service, is it your idea that you are supplying supplemen- 
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tary machinery to deal with the returned men or particularly the disabled men?—A. 
No, that is not the idea as far as the disabled men are concerned; they are supposed 
to be handled by the vocational branch, but there are men who come to the employ- 
ment bureau who have not had vocational training and, possibly, there are some who 
have not studied up. : 

Q. The vocational branch does not undertake to find employment for those, they 
have referred that matter to your department ?—A. Oh no, no. 


Q. Do they maintain an indepedent service?—A. Yes, they have a placement sys- 


tem of their own which was in vogue long before we came into operation. 
Q. Is that consistent with the general scheme that there should be that duplica- 


tion of work?—A. The general employment scheme was established particularly for 


the distribution of labour, that is for bringing the men in touch with employment. 
Special provision had been made through the vocational branch for the placing and 
training of disabled men in employment and otherwise following them up to see that 
they were established in the work that they were trained for. 

Q. How do they accomplish contact with the Federal Employment service if they 
have to obtain suitable positions for disabled men so retrained?—A. The vocational 
branch does not carry on their placement through the employment office. In certain 
places we have an understanding with some of the representatives of the vocational 
branch, when we have a question of a man that is disabled we sometimes get in a dis- 
abled man from the voeational branch who has had experience in the vocational ser- 
vice in placing men. In fact we are going to have a separate staff in large centres for 

’ the purpose of studying intensively the question of re-establishing the disabled man 
and we are now working with the vocational branch to outline the work of co-operation 
between the vocational branch and our information and service branch. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Do you consider that as an advantage or a disadvantage in attending to the 
returned soldier?—A. As far as the man they are retraining is concerned, J under- 
stand that a great many men in employment in certain districts have been placed 
through the representative of the vocational branch and that branch looks after them. 
I would rather have the vocational men deal with that question. 

Q. You think that the two branches operating separately are better than either one 
alone?—A. As far as the vocationally trained man is concerned who is being placed 
in employment he was being trained in that industry, and I think that he ought 
to be handled by the vocational branch as heretofore. 

Q. Do you say there is no overlapping in that arrangement to the disadvantage 
to the purse of the country?—A. It is possible at the present time there may be a 
little overlapping, but, as I say, we are acting in co-operation. The work is carried 
on in a cycle. These men have been vocationally trained and it may be possible that 
it will be necessary for these men who are disabled to have further training. Some of 
these men have not possibly studied hard in vocational training, and there are men who 
have not taken that course; now their war gratuity has been paid, or in most cases 
it is running out very shortly, and we are going to get these men placed who are not 
re-established on account of their physical condition, or we are going to work out some 
scheme with the vocational branch to handle those cases. 

Q. Is there any machinery to determine that the man is physically fit to take 
vocational training ?—A. You cannot make a man do what he doesn’t want to do, Sir. 

Q. He simply volunteers to take it, and then your department deals with him 
if he does not?—A. The vocational branch is organized for handling applicants for 
vocational training. 

Q. Between the two, the man who goes for vocational training and the one who 


applies for employment, is there not a driftage?—A. There will be some. We are 


now Goncentrating on an organization to look after these men. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Just outline the purposes of the Federal Employment Service, that was the 
one agency intended to supply the labour demand?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand that the vocational branch maintains a separate independent 
organization to provide employment opportunities for those vocationally trained men ? 
—A. Yes, they have their own organization. 


By Mr. MacNet: 


Q. At present no active co-ordination exists between that agency and the Federal 
Employment Service, of which your branch is a part?—A. There is no practical pro- 
cedure in operation yet, but as I explained a minute ago, we are now discussing that 
question with the Vocational Branch so as to eliminate any overlapping and get 
the men established as quickly and as satisfactorily as possible. 

Q. That means that for evidence as to the existing facilities for following up and 
ascertaining the permanent placement of disabled men in industries, we must refer to 
the Vocational Branch?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. There are three branches that look after the employment of the returned 
soldier, the Labour Branch, your branch and the Vocational Branch. That is really 
what it means?—A. No, so far as the Department of Labour is concerned, we work in 
conjunction. 

Q. There are three distinct branches now, the Federal Labour Bureau, your own 
branch, and the Civil Re-establishment and Vocational Branch, and all three are 
working on the same plan? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I understand that so far as Major Anthes’ branch is concerned, he operates 
through those representatives who are placed in the Provincial Labour Bureau. He 
- hag his soldiers’ representative in each one of those principal labour bureaus. In 
addition to that he has certain field men out who are studying the conditions of em- 
ployment in the various provinces?—A. They work through the employment office, 
and the placements that are made, are made through the employment office. 


rh clas Copa 2 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. What do you mean by placements?—A. Men placed through the agency of the 

Dominion and provincial offices in which the branch has a representative. 

~ Q. Do you get information as to where men can be placed and then place them 
through another agency 7—A. No, we work in conjunction with the employment office 
representative. 
E Q. And you place them yourselves?—A. In some instances we do. In particular 
_ instances, such as out in British Columbia, we place them though an agreement with 
_ the provincial office. 
? Q. So you do carry on the placement of men in your own branch?—A. The 
_ Placement of men, yes. Would you care to have me outline a case? In the Cough- 
_ lan ship yards, Vancouver, we have a man on our staff who is appointed to concen- 
trate on those shipyards. He goes to the shipyards; he is there every morning, and 
he finds out what the requirements are to be, and if any men are required for that 
_ day, or the next day, he goes to the employment office and asks for so many men for 

_ the ship yards, these men to be returned men. Then he sees that the men are placed 
‘ in employment there and keeps in touch so as to see that they are in permanent employ- 
Ment. 
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Q. Could not that be done through the labour bureaux just as well as through 
the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment? Could not the same procedure exactly be car- 
ried out?—A. Possibly it could, but I do not think it would be done so efficiently. cs 

Q. Why not?—A. I think we have got a rather stronger organization. Each 
one of our representatives knows that he is responsible for the returned soldier, that 
he has to do the best he can for the returned soldier, and fight for the rights of the 
returned soldier. 

Q. Do you not think the same could be done by the bureau official ?—A. I doubt it. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. The Dominion and provincial employment agencies look after the employment 
of all men, whether soldiers or not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. If you withdrew your men, there would be no man specifically charged with the 
responsibility of getting employment for returned men?—A. There would not. As I 
pointed out before, he is the advocate for the returned men. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have no separate office of your own, no separate organization, to which 
men apply for employment in the different provinces?—-A. We have one in the city 
of Montreal. ‘That office in the city of Montreal is entirely staffed and conducted by 
the information service branch. : 

Q. Have you any other like that in Canada?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In the other provinces, you work for the purpose of placing returned soldiers: 
through the provincial employment bureau?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Does the Vocational Training Branch have men out and about to see where 
men can be placed?—A. Yes, sir, I understand so. 
Q. So there are now two sets of men, your own and the Vocational Training 
Branch, going around the country seeing where men can be placed?—A. Yes. 
Q. Two separate departments?—A. One specializing on the disabled men who 
have been vocationally trained. I may point out that that branch, the Vocational — 
Training Branch, was in operation long before our branch came into existence. : 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. You might answer the question which Mr. Pardee asked Mr. Stewart about — 

the follow-up system. : i 
By Mr. Pardee: - 


Q. That was whether or not the Vocational Branch keeps track of the number of — 
vocational trained men who are out of employment?—A. That is a point I cannot “ 
tell you about. I would refer you to our director of the Vocational Branch. d 

Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. Parkinson. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You do keep in touch with the men you place yourselves?—A. We have a fol- — 
low-up system. That is something we are working on and increasing all the time 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Copp this morning made a statement to the effect that some 400 returned 4 
men were employed in an institution and that after a comparatively short time only — 
two of them were left in that institution. Did you hear anything about that; that — 
was down in New Brunswick?—A. I heard some hearsay regarding that, but I did 
not hear it until to-day. r 2 Ries 

Q. You have no knowledge of that?—A. I have no specific knowledge of that. 

[Major L. L. Anthes.] 
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Q. I wanted to find out if there was anything on record concerning it?—A. I 
heard it only to-day myself. I got some particulars this morning which I will follow 


up. 
The Committee adjourned until 8 o’clock. 


The Committee resumed at 8 p.m. 
F. G. Rosiyson, re-called and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You presented a statement for the Committee some days ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. By whom was it prepared?—A. Prepared by myself, based on information that 
was given to me by the heads of the various branches. 

Q. Are you in a position to vouch for the accuracy of the statements contained 
in that report?—A. Not personally, but I believe when I presented the report, that it 
was the intention of everybody who gave me the data that was incorporated in that 
report to give me a true statement of the work as it came under the supervision of the 

various branches. 
Q. How many branches have you in the 8.C.R. Department?—A. We have four 
main branches. 


en 
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Training Branch and your Medical Services Branch. What is the character of work 
carried on by your Personal Services Branch, stating it broadly’—A. Keeping of 
. records and documentation, the administration and pay and allowances for pensioners 
and their dependants, the care of the insane outside of medical attention, chaplain 
services, the furnishing of clothing to ex-members of the forces on the strength of the 
_ department for treatment or training on a repayment basis, discipline of patients in hos- 
pital and sanitoria, control of transportation issued to ex-members of the forces on the 
_ strength of the department, the transfer from one hospital to the other and from one 
‘unit to another, the operation of canteens in our various hospitals, arrangements in 
a connection with the funeral of all deceased patients and all matters pertaining thereto, 
including notifying of the next of kin, and the disposition of the effects of such 
_ deceased patient, and also personal services in the nature of helping men who are 
in hospital in connection with any personal problems that they have. A man may 
be in hospital, and he may have certain financial obligations to meet, or we may have 
da letter from his wife that the family is sick and she isin trouble. It is 
not likely that the man is going to progress in his cure very rapidly if he is worrying. 
Therefore these representatives of the Chief Inspector’s Branch take over these troubles 
and endeavour to straighten them out through our representatives throughout the coun- 
try. That briefly is the nature of the personal services rendered ? 
Q. And what was the other branch?—A. Information and Service Branch. That 
deals with placement of ex-members of the forces in touch with opportunities for em- 


He Q. What are their names?—A. The Medical Services, under the Director of 
Medical Services, Personal Service under Chief Inspector, and a Vocational 
_ Branch under the Director of Vocational Training, and the Information and Service 
E _ Branch under the Director of Information and Service. 

9 Q. I think the Committee will readily understand what is meant by Vocational 


ow am I to get a grant under the Land Settlement Scheme? 
Q. He may come to one of your Information offices?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Not here in Ottawa?—A. No, this is all over the country. There is a r 
sentative of the Information and Service Branch in each Dominion Employment Offi 
who renders the dual service there of giving specific information as to benefits provided 
by the Government in behalf of ex-members of the forces, and he also sees that e 
members of the forces get priority as regards being placed in employment. 

Q. What would you say in reply to one of the questions raised this afternoon? — 
IT don’t know if it was asked directly, but you have a special information office in each 
unit, in addition to that you have your men in these employment offices. Could not the — 
men in these employment offices give all information that is necessary to returned men 
—A. The impression is not quite correct. We do not maintain separate information — 
offices. The representatives of our Information and Service Branch, who are in the 
Dominion and Provincial Employment Offices, perform a dual service. They see that 
undisabled ex-members of the forces get priority as regards being placed in touch 
with opportunities for employment and they also give them specific information bea 
ing on any questions they may have in mind. 

Q. Have you a distinet organization and set of offices in all the provinces, apart 
from those men who are in these employment bureaux?—A. No sir, the only officer 
that we have outside of the representative in the employment offices, is an executive 
officer who looks after the activities of these representatives in that particular are 
that is all, but no separate information offices. Perhaps I might make clear what 
seemed to be a misapprehension at the close of this afternoon session. There seemed 
to be an idea that there was over-lapping as between finding employment for a disabled 
man by the vocational branch, and finding employment for an undisabled man by the _ 
information and service representative, and the activities of the Dominion Provincia 
Employment Oftices which are operated by the Department of Labour. In order t 
clearly understand the situation we must first recognize that we are dealing with tw 
distinct classes of men, ex-members of the forces. One is the class of disabled men, 
and the other is the class of undisabled men. : 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. What do you mean by undisabled men?—A. A man who has received no- 
disability on war service that prevents him earrying on his pre-war occupation o 0 
in any way prevents him from carrying on as a normal individual. 
Q. He is physically fit?—A. Yes, physically fit, a demobilized man. Here is th 
idea: before the armistice was signed, long before it was signed, we had to deal with 
disabled men and the vocational branch was organized for the purpose of retraining 
disabled men who were so disabled they could not carry on their pre-war occupation ani 
to re-establish those men in civil life. The conception which the vocational branch 
had of their duties, and mind you this was one before the armistice, was that they 
should not merely retrain a man and then say “you are retrained, good-bye and good 
luck”, but to retrain him so that he can hold down a job in competition with am 
undisabled man who has not had war service, and to make sure that not only was he 
retrained to that point, but that he was found a job, that he was firmly entrenched 
that job. That was conceived to be the proper function of the work of the vocational — 
branch, that they were established for the purpose of setting up and developing a 
method of training which automatically found jobs for the men who were retrained. — 


By the Chairman: ~ 


a boiler riveter, a man who drives rivets in boilers, before he went overseas. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. First, you have a sick man, have you not?—A, He has been treated in 


has been in the hospital for a certain period of time. 
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‘He is disabled?—A. He is so disabled that he cannot drive rivets any more, 
e cannot carry on his pre-war occupation, and the method adopted by the vocational 
neh is this: advantage is taken in every case where any pre-war practical experience 
xists, and the idea is to retrain a man in some occupation that was allied to his pre- 
var occupation and so take advantage of his pre-war experience. This boiler riveter 
to go before the disabled soldiers’ training board and he finally decides that he is 
oing to be a boiler layerout, instead of working with his hands he works with his 
d; he takes a sheet and lays out where the holes are to be cut and where the holes 
re to be punched. His disability is such that he can do this quite easily and satis- 
torily. In order to be a boiler layerout he has to be able to read a blue print, he has 
to be able to write a good hand to make reports, and to do simple arithmetical prob- 
ems. It is found that he cannot do any of these things and he has therefore to get a 
rt intensive course suited to his particular needs in writing, in arithmetic, and in 
echanical drawing. He is not taught the whole theory of mechanical drawing; he is 
aught sufficient so that he can properly read a blue primt. He is not given the whole 
heory and application of arithmetic, decimals and all that sort of thing, but sutticient 
nstruction in arithmetic so that he can do all those problems which the boiler layerout 
as to do. That takes up probably three or four months, and then he is given a short 
ourse in the shops operated in conjunction with the universities and technical schools 
under the auspices of the department throughout the country so that he will know 
ow to act as a boiler layerout when he actually goes into the shop. After taking this 
hort intensive course in our shop he is placed to finish his training under actual 
onditions in the boiler shop of a manufacturer.with whom we have previously made 
rrangements for such training. We take it for granted that this man is successful, 
nd he is followed up every week. 
Q. How long is he kept in this training ?—A. It depends entirely upon his ability 
to assimilate the instruction he receives. 
QQ. What is the average period?—A. The average over alleinstruction is about 
ight months, some longer and some shorter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any limitation as to the length of time, during which a man can be 
ained, in the Order of Council?—A. There is no actual limitation. Finally the man 
ets that training in the actual working conditions in the shop. We have previously 
sot the good will and the co-operation of the manager of that shop, of the superinten- 
nts, of the foremen, and of the representatives of the workers in that shop, because 
ve have a full industrial survey which we have made of more than a thousand different 
dustriés in Canada, so that every man who goes into these shops knows that he is 
g to get the practical assistance and sympathy of every one in it from the manager 
He is followed up in his training every week by our supervising officer for this 
ose to find out ae whether is labour i bene arene by the epee es 


By ee Nesbitt: 


Q. You say that you are following him up in order to see that his labour is not 
ited, does not his manufacturer pay him?—A. No, the manufacturer does not 
him, we pay him. The Department gives him pay as per schedule, that is a single 
ithout dependents gets $60 per month, and so on all up the gr: ade. Now taking, 
mple, this man, is successful and our supervisor comes in and says “ I think this 
ready to go out, do you not think so” and the foreman says in reply ‘“‘ Yes, he 
, but I do not want to lose him because I have trained him myself.”- Our 
isor then says “If you want to keep him here you had better make a dicker with 
are going to strike him off and I will be back next week.” The supervisor 
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comes back the next week and the foreman says to him “ We will take the man 
next week at such and such a salary.” Our supervisor asks the man whether he 
satisfied and he replies “I am satisfied,” so that automatically a job is found for tha’ 
man. That is the reason a large number of retrained men are so successful. W 
follow these men up after their course is completed for four months, we do not consider 
that the vocational branch has finished work with any one of these trainees, when he i 
through with his training, we think that he should only be considered as properly 
re-established when he has been in the job for about four months, and when the 
prospects are according to the best Judgment of our follow up men that he is ne to - 
stay in that employment. 

Q. Is that work in connection with the Employment Bureau ?—A. That bee 2 
out a point which I wish to make clear; you can see that the problem of placing the — 
disabled man is quite a different one from the placing of an undisabled demobilized 
man. 


By the Chairman: « 
Q. Who is not retained at all?—A. Who is not retained at alle 


By Mr. Tweedie: Pe 

Q. And who is not entitled to be retained?—A. And who is not entitled to be — 
retained under the provisions that exists. Jf this man who has been retained by the 4 
Vocational branch were turned over to the Information and Service Branch for the — 
purpose of finding him employment the continuity of the personel contact, which is — 
the essence of success of our retraining work, would be broken. It is far better for — 
the vocational officers who have been in touch with him all through to carry on until — 
he is finally placed. That is our aim. If the man we retrain will take the course we — 
will retrain him in any particular industry. 


* 

By the Chairman: 

Q. If a man is trained to make shoes as a shoemaker?—A. He is trained as an 
operator of shoe manufacturing machines, and if in the particular place where he i ‘co 
trained there is no opening for him when he is through, then our Vocational Branch — 
goes to the Information and Service Branch and has access to the cards that are kept 
in the office of the opportunities for employment, and they say, “I pre-empt this job 
for such and such a man who is being retrained as a shoe machine operator.” He 
cannot be absorbed in the place where he is being trained, and that job is held for 
that man. 
Q. For how long will they hold that job?—A. Any reasonable time. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Who is the man who pre-empts that job a The placement officer of th 
Vocational Branch. 
Q. He is a different man from the supervisor?—A. Not necessarily. It is m 
natural that those who are surveying and supervising—surveying industry is for the 
purpose of finding opportunities for retraining and supervising the work of retraining. 
That is going on, and it is only natural that they should seek out opportunities for 
employment for other disabled men than those they are specially looking after. 
Q. When you say finding opportunities for retraining, you simply mean finding 
places where they would get practical training?—A. Exactly, that is it. Where thei 
elementary training can be carried on to finality in actual working conditions, as 
have explained. It is quite possible that a supervisor or surveyor might find in 0 
shoe manufactury more opportunities for the placement of men than there were m 
training there. Alright; he links that up with the other place. We have more 
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training than they can absorb, and he lets them know at the central office that there are 
more opportunities at such and such a place for shoe machine operators, and they 
transfer the men from one to the other. 


ve Q. They ce-operate?—A. They just switch the information round in the one 
branch. Now as a result of that follow-up system, I would like to give you the figures 
of the Jast survey that we made. This covers graduates, men who have been retrained, 
_ whose courses are finished, and we are following them up to see whether they are per- 
- manently re-established or not. The records show that there were employed as trained 
at that time 67-94 per cent; that is in actual occupation until they were trained. 


Q. Out of how many men ?—_A. I think this covered 3,000 men, approximately. 


___Q. 67-94 of these men have been trained for a particular line of work?—A. 67-94 
who are following that particular line of work, and who are satisfactorily employed 
both from their own point of view and from ours. 

Q. Can you give us the number of men as well as the percentage ?—A. It covers 
a study of 3,000 graduates. That was the number at the time. 

Q. And 67:94 were employed?—A. 67-94 were employed as trained. Those 
~ employed otherwise, that is in some allied occupation, numbered 22-26 per cent, or a 
total percentage of 90-02 who have taken their places as civilian wage earning citizens 
again. : 
; Q. They have got employment?—A. Exactly. Of the balance, to make up the 

‘100 per cent, 2-23 per cent of the graduates were sick; -83 per cent had died, and there 

were unemployed 5-74 per cent. That covers the vocational employment question. 


By Mr. Brien: 
‘ Q. These were all disabled men ?—A. So disabled that they could not carry on their 
pre-war occupation. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. What consideration were those who were sick receiving?—A. There were 3-26 
sick. They could come on the strength of the department for medical treatment with 
pay and allowance. 


_ Q. For so long as they required medical treatment?—A. Exactly, and when the 
_ medical treatment was over, a job would be hunted out for them. Unless they had some- 
_ thing to do themselves, we would be glad to hunt out something for them. 


Q. As regards the balance who were out of employment, what consideration would 
hey receive?—A. The percentage is very small, 5-74, but if they came back and asked 
us to help them, we would be only too glad to do so. 


: Q. But assume that their training had been completed and that there was no 
 émployment for them; what consideration do they receive at the hands of the Civil 
Re-Establishment Department ?—A. In most cases, we can find employment in prac- 
ieally every case for the retrained man. If not, we scout around, and if necessary we 
extend his course for a short period until such time as we can find employment for 
him, because we realize that it is absolutely useless to train a man and te!] him, “ You 
are trained: good-by and good luck.” That is no good. 


- Q. What I want to bring out is this: Is there any provision for that man from the 
me he completes his training until he finds employment, or employment is found for 
him’—A. Every maw, when he completes his course of training, is given a bonus of 
e month’s pay. 

Q. That is the current month’s pay?—A. Extra, beyond the completion of his 
ourse, he is given a month’s pay. 

_Q. He is given that in advance?—A. When he graduates. 
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Q. For the next two or three months, is any provision made whereby he receives 
anything from the Government ?—A. Not to my knowledge, nothing except his pension. 
You see a large percentage of those trainees are pensioners I would say 923 per cent of 
the men who are retrained also receive pension. . 

Q. There is no disputing those facts, but the man is so disabled*that he cannot 
follow his pre-war occupation? He is retrained?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And fitted for another line of work?—A. Allied to his pre-war occupation 
usually. 

Q. If employment is not found for him, or he does not find it himself, he has 
nothing at which he can work because he cannot follow his pre-war work?—A. He can 
follow the line in which he has been trained. If there is no opportunity in that line, 
he cannot get work. 

Q. What is that man to do in the meantime?—A. The only thing he ean do is 
either to find a job during the month that he gets his bonus, or if his pension is sufi- 
cient to live on, live on that until he finds a job, or else his course may be extended until 
a job is found for him. 

Q. He might have twenty-five per cent disability and get a small pension?— 
A. Quite true. 

Q. That is one of the difficulties, is it not, that these retrained men are under, 
after their training is ended, they have no employment; they have nothing to live 
upon except the pension, which might be very small or very large?—A. That is all that 
they have to live upon, but that class represents 5-74 per cent of those who have been 
retrained. : 

Q. I am not concerned with the number in the class, but the principle?—A. You 
are quite right in the principle. 

Q. That is one clearly defined class which has no provision made for it —A- No, 
there is no provision made for them beyond the provisions I have outlined. That cleans — 
up:the finding of the employment for the disabled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you had any real difficulty in finding employment for the disabled men _ 
after they are retrained?—A. I would rather have that question answered by the 
Director of Vocational Training in a few minutes. It has never been brought to my 
attention that we have had any great difficulty in finding opportunity for employment 
for them, but I would like the Director of Vocational Training to give specific intor- 
mation on that when he comes to give information to the committee. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. He could also give us information as to whether, after employment were found 
for men, they would not work?—A. He could answer both questions for you. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have got employment for about ninety per cent?—A. That was the last 

survey, yes. Now coming to the undisabled fit man who is demobilized, he has no 
disability. 


By Mr. Brien: ? 
Q. What would have happened those men if they had not had this training/— 
A. The same thing that happened to the unfortunate veteran of other wars. They 
would be barrel-organ grinders, or something equally distasteful to the Canadian. 
Coming to the undisabled man, this problem did not present itself to the department — 
until the armistice was signed, and there came into prospect the return to Canada of 
the undisabled men who composed the C.E.F. in France at that time. It seemed desit- 
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able, in consultation with representatives of the Militia Department, the Department 
of Labour, and our own department that some special provision should be made to 
take care of the necessities of the ex-members of the forces who were so demobilized 
with respect to placing them in touch with opportunities for employment. There 
existed at that time the Employment Offices Co-Ordination Act, administered by the 
Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the Provincial Government. You 
heard all about it from Mr. Stewart this afternoon. What I want to make clear is to 
the relationship between the representatives of our department who are connected with 
that work and the employment offices that are operated under the Provincial Dominion 
Employment scheme, the Dominion Provincial Co-Ordination Act. The scheme that 
T have outlined with respect to finding employment for the undisabled had been in 
operation at that time for close on to two years and it was successful, and it seemed a 
mistake to disturb that organization, because it was a specialized service with respect 
to disabled men, who have to be treated differently, no matter who does it, from the 
undisabled fit demobilized man. It also seemed undesirable that the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment should open offices all over the country for finding 
employment for the disabled ex-member of the forces, which would duplicate those 
employment offices that had been opened and were about to be opened under the 
Dominion and Provincial Co-Ordination Act, so that an arrangement was made—— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In all the discussions that were held at that time, was it not also agreed that 
in order to deal with the unemployment situation, civic as well as military, that work 
should be undertaken by one organization, and not by. a separate organization ?—. 
Exactly. 


_ Q. That is that all the unemployed whether civic or military, should be centred 
in the one organization ?—A. Quite so, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

~Q. That would be the Dominion Provincial—A. The Dominion Provincial Employ- 
ment offices operating under the Co-Ordination Act. Therefore this arrangement 
was made: The Department of Labour had already operating in these offices a com- 
_ prehensive system of keeping tab of the applications received and of the opportunities 
there were for employment and that had had a great deal of experience, and we con- 
sidered that we could well afford to make use of that machinery. So that all we did 
was this: We said that in every one of these offices that are operated under the 
Dominion Provincial Co-Ordination Act we will have a representative of our Informa- 
tion and Service Branch who will be a returned soldier in every case. He has to be 
in these offices, one in each office, or more if necessary, and he has to see that the 
returned soldiers get preference in placing men in touch with opportunities for 
employment. He has also to meet all returned soldiers who go seeking employment or 
‘seeking specific information, so that they may feel and know that one of the ex- 
‘members of the force himself is looking after their interests. At the time the point 
Was raised that was raised this afternoon: Why not issue instructions to these 
Dominion Provincial employment offices that returned soldiers are to be given the 
preference and that they must be given the preference and let it go at that, and not 
spend money in paying special representatives? The conclusion arrived at was this: 
That what was everybody’s business was nobody’s business, and that unless we had a 
man in there who was definitely charged with a definite responsibility, and who knew 
that he could not hold his job unless he made good on that specific duty, it probably 

would not be done. 


-  Q. Had you any reason to believe that the Dominion and Provincial Labour 
Bureau would not meet you in your views and assist you in any way they could?—A. 


Ey None whatever, sir, but they had their own problem. They could hot possibly deal 
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with this added problem, involving some 500,000 men, without additional assistance, 
they would have had to get other people in anyway. Therefore it was considered 
desirable to put this man in -there and give him a specific responsibility with respect 

to that large number of men that had to be taken care of. 


Q. You said they had to get a number of men in anyway. In some places per- 
haps that is so, but in other places if they did not have much to do they could have 
taken the extra work without increasing the staff?—A. I doubt if the work would : 
have been done as efficiently. I want to make this quite clear. That there has never 
been a lack of co-operation between the Federal Department of Labour and ourselves 
in this matter. They have done everything we asked them to, they have been helpful 
and I think from what Mr. Stewart said to-day, that you can gather that our repre- 
sentatives have not made themselves obnoxious. a 

Q. Iam not questioning it, but I might say that it is questioned very much, and 
there are a great many reports come to me that it is an overlapping that is not 
necessary. 1am glad to hear your explanation of what you think about it?—A. That 
is my-personal opinion, sir, from the results that have been secured. a 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. How are these representatives selected?—A. They are selected by the Director . 
of the Information and Service Branch with special reference to each man’s personality 
and experience. The majority of them are technically trained men so that they can 
talk intelligently about the principle of the various operations in the principal indus- 
trial occupations. 

Q. What salary do they get?—A. I think the average salary they get is about 
$15Q a month; I speak from memory, I cannot say positively. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you know the cost of the labour branch of your establishment ?—A. There is 
just this to sum it up, we have two distinct problems, the disabled and the undisabled. 
The disabled is being properly cared for by the vocational branch, and the work is 
carried to a finality by those who start the training which is considered to be the only 
way to successfully deal with that class of man. As far as the undisabled class of man 
is concerned, we may be wrong, but we consider that there is no overlapping in havjng 
a returned soldier in every employment office; there are only 94 of those employment 
otices, whose duties it is to look after the specific needs of the returned soldier. 


oe 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Are the representatives taken from the locality where the office is situated?— __ 
A. That is the general principle, but that is only because he knows the local condition. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Now with regard to the conditions reported in the service branch and the — 
employment offices, have you other men who go around among the factories looking out . 
for positions#—A. Yes. After consultation with the Federal Department of Labour, 
where it seems necessary that somebody should go out to follow up the employers of 
labour and see if we cannot get greater co-operation, or where there is a great rush of 
applications which cannot be dealt with promptly enough, we have what we call labour 
scouts. ag 

Q. And how are those men located? Are they distributed among the various | 
provinces?—A. As necessity arises. : 

Q. How many of those men have you?—A. I could not say off hand. 

Q. They gather the information and furnish it to your representative in the 
employment offices?—A. Exactly, and, of course, that information also goes to the 
general office, it is not only for the use of our own men. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
x Q. me these men employed by the aN 7_A. They are employed by, the month, 
yes. 


Ok Would that man, or would the man who is in touch with the soldiers be the 
better man to employ in the office?—A. Oh, he cannot be in two places at once. He 


pe re 


think, but in any case one of the provincial departments has the charge of the opera- 
tions under the Labour Co-ordination Act, so that you have two separate bodies doing 
the same thing but that, of course; is the business of the province. 


has got to be in the office ready to deal with the men as they come in. We handle 
thousands and thousands of men every week, and if there is nobody there to do business 
: _ with the ex-member of the force when he comes in asking for information or to apply 
_ for employment, he is not going to have a very high idea of the orgarfization that has 
_ been erected for the purpose of helping him. 
Q. They usually have telephones in the office have they not?—A. Yes, and they 
make use of them too. Labour scouts are not necessary in every office and there have 
E been offices where there are two men dealing with placements; one of them will go out 
and scout and the other will stay in the office. The men who are dealing with place- 
: - ments in the office do get in touch with the employer. 
i Q. Do you mean to say, like one of the witnesses did this- afternoon, that the 
Soldiers’ Aid Association does not do anything to place the men?—A. I would not 
put it quite as strongly as that. I do think that it is desirable in every province that 
the provinces should agree to come in under the Labour Co-ordination Act and work in 
: harmony under it. You see in Ontario the situation is this: There is the Soldiers’ 
_ Aid Association in Ontario and there is also a provincial department of labour, I 
& 


Q. But you have not anybody representing you. Do you say that the Soldiers’ 
Aid Association does not do any good there?—A. No, I do not say that. 


eee aS 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They carry on a good deal of work outside of securing employment ?— 
A. Absolutely. They carry on a lot of work which is outside the existing Govern- 
4 ment regulations. I was answering your question only in respect to this employment 
_ problem, I was not dealing with their work in general terms. 
; Q. In some of the provinces the Soldiers’ Aid Association are not dealing with 
a the labour problem at all?—A. No, they are dealing with other matters. 
: Q. Take for example in Manitoba?—A. No, in Manitoba the whole matter was 
_ passed over by the Soldiers’ Aid Association to one of the provincial departments. 


Q. And a Saskatchewan @—A. te Saskatchewan oss same condition exists. 


bs a think they call him the mee nist: of Soldiers’ ne ee at he ee with 
_ the soldiers’ problems in that capacity. 


; Q. Then if there is any overlapping in that respect it is very largely confined to 
‘ Ontario %—A. Yes, I would say so. 


Q. Somebody asked you as to the cost of this work, Mr. Robinson?—A. The total 
cost of the Information and Service Branch to date is $247,052, that is the whole cost 
of it. Now the related salaries cost to the number of men handled 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


 O.,-Is that $247,000 all salary?—A. No, there are office expenses, travelling 
‘benses, etc., the usual expenses that would go into that. 
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By the Chairman: ao 

Q. You have the salaries separate hdve you?—A. Yes, I have the salaries separal 

Q. You might detail the duties of the Information and Service branch?—A. Yi 

To give special service to demobilize ex-members of the force, both as regards pl 
ment and employment and giving specific information as to Government ben 


provided in their behalf and any other general assistance that they can give to an - 
ex-member of the forces who applies to them fo¥ assistance. : 


Q. The bulk of that work is employment work?—A. I would not say so. Here are 
the figures up t@ September 6th. The total number who have applied for placement 
in touch with opportunities for employment is 76,045. The total number of men wh 
have been placed is 69,030, and the total number of specific requests for informatio 
dealt with by the Information and Service Office in Canada is 371,312. I might say 
that we did not start to keep count of those specific requests until about May of this 
year. | ; m 
: Q. What do these figures mean?—A. They mean that 371,312 ex-members of th 
forces have gone into our Information and Service Office and have asked for specifi 
assistance or specific information. 

Q. There may be some repeaters among.them?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. There were that many calls?—A. That many ealls, plus the 76,045 who sought 
placement in touch with employment definitely. : 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. At what date did you say ?—_A. The figures as to seeking opportunities i 
emp!oymént are from the signing of the armistice up to September 26th, but the one 
covering specific requests for information apart from placement in touch with oppor 
tunities, we only started to count up in May. There were 371,312. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Since May?—A. Since May. 2 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Does that include letters as si as calls ?—A. No, that does not include letters. 
These are only definite personal information calls. i 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. No telephone calls?—A. No, definite persona! ealls. z 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. You speak of the Service and Information Office; what do you mean by that 


A. I mean the section of the.Dominion employment office that is oceupied by our repr 
sentative in those offices. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You have an information representative as well as a personal representative, @ a 
representative for the information department of your business?—A. It depen 
entirely upon the size of the place. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Upon the volume of business a The volume of business. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You were going to give us the salaries of the personnel? 
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By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
_Q. Before you leave that, have you any record as to the number of letters of inquiry 
answered at the same time?—A. I have not, but.if the number of letters received at the 
head office is a criterion, I can give you the figures approximately. We receive at the 
head office every day something like 4,000 letters. Of course these are not all requests 
for information; that covers the whole business of the department. 
Q. Four thousand letters a day. Does that average keep up?—A. That is the 
average at present. : . 
Q. That would mean 100,000 a month?—A. That is right. 
> Q. And 1,200,000 a year?—A. That is it, sir. 
Q. There must be a number of complaints around the country ?—A. Some of them 
are letters of appreciation, sir. 
Q. What are the figures as regards salaries#—A. To July 31, the total number 
of employees in the Information and Service Branch was 332. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is the Information Branch?—A. The Information and Service Branch. 

Q. What about the personal service?—A. They are not included in that; that is 
quite separate. That has only to do with patients. 

Q.-We were dealing with personal service, and I would like to get that straight- 
ened out?—A. We were dealing with the other service. 

Q. We have been dealing all along. with the personal service?—A. That is Informa- 
tion and Service. The personal service is quite another thing. That has only to 
do with patients sick in hospital who are undergoing treatment. This Information 
and Service Branch deals with the demobilized fit man, or the man who has been 
treated in hospital and is presumably fit again to carry on as a normal citizen. 


i 
E 
; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the total number of employees?—A. Three hundred and thirty-two. 

Q. How are they distributed, how many at Ottawa?—A. I have not the distribu- 
tion here, sir; J think J could find it for you. The total salaries per year paid to 
them is $438,974, or an average salary per year of $1,322. Most of them, asI say, 
are technical men, because you cannot send a boy to do a man’s job. If a mangoes 
to talk to an employer about employing labour, he has got to talk to him in a business- 
_ like way. He must know what he is talking about, otherwise he does not get any- 
-. where. 


By Mr. Copp: 
‘ Q. Have you the maximum salaries paid?—A. I have not, sir. The question was 
__ asked this afternoon what proportion of the expenses of the Information and Service 
‘Branch to date covered the salaries of the representatives of the Department in the 
Dominion and provincial employment offices. For the four months ending July 1, 


1919, since the commencement of this fiscal year, the amount paid in that respect is 
$63,332. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For how many offices?—A. Ninety-four. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is for the four months?—A. Yes, sir. 


_ The Cuamman: Have you any questions, Mr. MacNeil, upon this branch of the 
work? — 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: ‘i 


Q. Before Mr. MacNeil asks his questions, I would like to get the first question — 
which you asked, Mr. Chairman, straightened out. You have four departments—_ 
the Medical, the Information and Service, the Personal, and what other?—A. Voca-— 
tional Training. 

Q. You have a representative at each of those branches, at each unit?—A. Not in 
each employment office, no. 

Q. But in each unit?—A. In each unit, which is comparable to the Military — 
District. 

Q. The unit is the Military District?—A. Comparable to that, sir. 


Q. You have a man in some of those places who specially calls himself an officer 
representing the boys who enlisted under eighteen years. Do you have a man specially 
in each of the units representing that branch?—A. In connection with our Vocational 
Branch, where the volume of men applying for training benefits who enlisted under 
theage of eighteen is sufficient to warrant it, we have a man in the Vocational — 
Branch of the organization in that unit who looks specifically after that work. 


Q. Take London as an illustration, do you keep a man there purposely to look 
after the boys?—A. No, I do not. i. 


Q. To look after the boys, and, under eighteen years of age, to send them on to 
the college ?—A. I do not think we have one in London. 


Q. I had his card on my desk the other day #—A. That question could be answered 
better by the Director of Vocational Training than myself, because he knows the detail 
of that organization far better than I do. 

Q. This is just to see that those boys who enlisted under eighteen years of age 
were continued in their college or university course?—A. It is quite possible we may 
have had a man there for that purpose for a short time, because as soon as the Order 
in Council became operative we immediately had a rush, and we tried to deal with 
each situation as it arose from time to time, and we may have assigned a man to look 
after nothing else but that in the city of London, if there were sufficient applications — 
there to warrant it. That is the only explanation I can give of it, but I cannot say 
without looking at the record. 


Q. Could you not write to the head office and get the same information ?—A. Yes, 
but it would take very much longer. 


Q. If you post a letter at four in the afternoon it is here the next morning, and _ 
you can get an answer back the next day?—A. But you have to deal with each case 
individually; you cannot possibly deal with men of that class except by personal inter- 
view, because you have to find out from them a great deal of information before you 
can say whether they are eligible or not, and unless you have the man dealing with him 
across the table you will be passing letters interminably, and in the meantime the man _ 
who is seeking benefit is not getting on with what he wants to get on with. 


Q. He makes claim that he enlisted before he was eighteen. You have the 
records here in the Militia Department. You have access to them. You have his 
record, you can draw his file and you can say when he went into the army ?—A. Yes. 


Q. If he came in at an older age, you would not consider him?—A. We would, — 
yes. Very often we find that those who are keen to go overseas forget exactly the year in 
which they were born, and there are many boys who went overseas who were actually 
seventeen, who went over as eighteen and we accept his birth certificate rather than his _ 
attestation paper. ae 

Q. It includes all boys up to eighteen?—A. Quite so, but his attestation paper 
might show he was eighteen, whereas, a matter of fact, when they get back to the 
family Bible they find he is only seventeen. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Are all these boys entitled to the same assistance under the Order in Council? 
‘Under the terms of the Order in Council, if I remember rightly the circumstances of 
each boy must be taken into consideration?’—A. Quite right, that is so. 

Q. The amount of assistance to be given is determined after examination of the 
4 boy’s history as he is questioned, so that it is necessary to see not only the boys but 
his parents as well?—A. That is quite true. 


; 
: 
: 
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By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Do you stick absolutely to the Order in Council? Because I want to quote 
a specific case?—A. We have to; that is the ruling of council in the matter. 

Q. Do you have no discretion at all?—A. None whatever. 

Q. In the case of the boy enlisting two months before he became eighteen, would 
that come under the Order in Council?—A. The only thing we can do is to carry out 
the instructions we have received from council and those are that we are to interpret 
the Order in Council just as it stands. 


Mr. Nespitr: You take it from the time he enlisted in the C.E.F.?—A. Yes. If 
Be Mr. MacNeil wants to ask detailed questions on the operation of the Vocational Train- 
5 ing Branch or the Information Service Branch, it would be better to ask them cf the 
Directors of those branches, because I do not pretend to know the detailed inside work- 
ings of every branch absolutely. It would be impossible for me to know it, but any 
_ general information I will be glad to give you. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


f Q. I understand we are dealing now with the problem of placing vocationally 
be trained men in employment?—A. Yes, that was one point of discussion. 

Q. How do you define re-establishment, or what would you consider successful! 
re-establishment ?—A. The successful re-establishment of the retrained man, as I 
defined it before, is to retrain,him, and to make sure that he is permanently established 
in a gainful occupation, as good or better as before he went overseas. That would be, 
roughly speaking, my definition of it. 

Q. What is the average military course?—A. The average length works out about 
eight months. ; 

Q. Do you'find it possible in all instances to train men successfully during eight 
months, that they may realize the standard of re-establishment?—A. The Director of 
_ Voeationa] Training tells me that all do not take eight months; some are longer and 
- some shorter. It depends upon the occupation and upon the ability with which the 
__ ex-member of the forces can assimilate the instructions. 

Q. Who determines the length of the courses?—A. It is determined by the District 
a Vocational Officers and the Director of Vocational training. 

_ Q. It is not arbitrarily fixed by any legislation?—A. No. J think I am right, Mr. 
- Parkinson ? 


Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 


Q. You state in your evidence that you will not release that man from your depart- 
ment until you are satisfied that he is able to successfully engage in the industry in 
_ which he is trained?—A. Yes, that is the idea. 

. Q. You are quite sure of that before you release the man?—A. Yes. 

Q. You state that if this man is not able to resume his former occupation, you 
train him in a specialized branch of that industry in which he might successfully 
engage?—A. Not necessarily. We train him in some occupation and allied to that 
which he followed before the war, so that we can take advantage of his pre-war experi- 


enee. 
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Q. You take every precaution that his previous experience is not scrapped?—A, — 
We try to, yes. nll 2 

Q. Do you find it possible to place that policy in effect, particularly with the lar, 
number of men who have lent themselves to vocational training—men who wer 
formerly engaged in manual labour?——A. Yes. 5 

Q. And who have been disabled to the extent that they cannot resume their former 
occupation, and probably lack the fundamental education ?—A. Quite, I think I under- | 
stand the point you have in mind. Take a bricklayer for instance who has a serious 
disability due to the fact that he cannot carry on the bricklaying again, but you find 
on interviewing him and surveying his case, that he has a talent for drawing; we would — 
make an architectural draftsman out of him because he has a knowledge of construction, — 
ete., which is of good effect in making an architectural draftsman. Mind you I have 
taken a most extreme case. : 

Q. We will take the case of a bricklayer; it very often happens that he has not the 
rudimentary education necessary for a draftsman. Do you find it possible to make a 
draftsman of that bricklayer expert enough to compete with other draftsmen?—A. We 
ean do it possibly in eight months. 

Q. How long do you say it would take to bring him to that stage of efficiency ?— 
A. It depends entirely upon his own personal talent, what previous education he has, 
and the ability with which he is able to pick up and assimilate the instructions given 
to him. : : 

Q. And do you contract to make that man a successful draftsman?—A. No, not 
all bricklayers; that is Just one man we were talking about. : 

Q. But you contract to make that man a successful draftsman ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And if in the course of a few months he is unable to maintain his foothold in — 
that occupation would you consider him successfully re-established?—A. No. 

Q. Are there many of these cases where the men have not been able to maintain 
their footing? e 

The Cuamman: I would suggest that you deal with the broad outlines of this 
-work. We have Mr. Parkinson here: who will give us the detail part of this work. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. The point I want to get at is the policy which has been adopted. The Depart- 
ment undertakes to retrain men to the extent that they may successfully compete in 
the industry for which they are trained; you go still further than that, you say that 
you assume the responsibility of placing that man in that industry and getting him — 
permanent employment ?—A. That is what we aim to do. 

Q@. And you follow him up for what period?—A. We follow him up to ten months — 
in some cases; if the man was employed for that period we would consider he was 
permanently employed. 

Q. I understood you to say you followed him up for four months?—A. I said that 
we follow up all our graduates every month for at least four months and, in some cases, 
with a man we are not quite sure about, who from their individual statements, or from — 
the evidence of their employer we are not satisfied are firmly re-established we follow — 
them up for ten months and longer, if necessary, until we are satisfied they are firmly 
established. 

Q. You do absolutely undertake to place that man in employment through the — 
vocational branch?—A. That is the aim. 

Q. But after that you do have to provide special facilities for this man who has 
been retrained; is not that an admission that you are not convinced of your success 
in retraining that man for that industry?—A. I de not think so. shia 

Q. Is not that at the outset an admission that no confidence can be placed in the 
result of his training, that he may successfully compete in the ordinary labour market 
inasmuch as he must have a safeguard?—A. No, not at all, for this reason that the 
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man who has suffered such disability that he cannot carry on his pre-war occupation, 
who has been retrained in a new occupation, when he starts out he may be in doubt as 
to his ability; but if he feels that he has our hand at the small of his back, and that 
we will stay with him, that we will help him to find employment if he has any difficulty 
jn making good, that we will back him up in other words and try to help him back to 
 ye-establishment, he will have much more confidence and have much more chance 
of making good. That is our view. 

Q. What we were discussing before the committee rose was the apparent dupli- 

~ eation of work between the Employment Service, Vocational Branch and the Informa- 

tion and Service Branch. You said that the Information Service Branch provides 
for special supervision over and above those employed under the Federal] Employment 
; Service?—A. Yes. 
ee Q. You said it is necessary after the man has completed his course of vocational 
training to label him as a disabled man and to give him special care?—A. Yes. 
a Q. Now would that be necessary, if you had brought that man to the standard of 
ability, in spite of the disability, that he could compete with others?—A. We felt, I 
know that the Director of Vocational Training -feels, the Minister agreeing with 
him, that it would hardly be fair to the disabled man that has been retrained, in view 
of all the cireumstances that I have outlined to you, his nervousness in starting out 
in the open market being a retrained man, to say to him “ You are retrained, you are 
graduated, good-bye and good luck”. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Have you not known of a man that has after six or eight years at any particular 
occupation turned out to be an absolute failure and has been turned out in the world? 


Ae ies: 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I fear that my point has been misunderstood. If I understand the purpose 
of vocational training, it is that this education is to be a compensation for the dis- 
__ ability received during war service in order that the man may be able to compete 
4 successfully with all others and to provide for himself an adequate livelihood ?—A. It 
ois not exactly education, it is traiming, because in many cases the phase of education 
_ does not enter into it at all. Take in many cases a man who was an expert machinist 
tor instance, and who cannot now do heavy work, but he can become exceedingly 
successful as an assembler of adding machines or as a typewriter repairer and in those 
capacities earn just as much money as he did as a machinist, that is not education, 
it is retraining. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


| ® Q You could educate him as a toolmaker?—A. Yes, I was taking the case of a 
man who had to go on very light work, simply to illustrate my point. We do train 
these men as toolmakers in many cases. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Has it come under your observation that men who have been trained in indus- 
trial shops are successfully trained ?—A. Quite. 

—__Q. You would not consider it as successful unless that man was brought to the 
point that he could compete successfully with those men engaged in that industry 
ho are around him?—A. He does compete successfully. 

_ Q. If the vocational training is as successful as you represent it to be, why do 
Mu require to give him special supervision?—A. That is what makes it successful, it 
the continuation service of the training, to follow up after the man has been 
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graduated and placed in an industry; it is just the continuation of the service, J 
think you will admit it is far fairer not to say good-bye to our graduates when we 
think they are retrained to the extent that they can go out and hold a job and let 
them go out of sight. Is it not far better and fairer to follow them up? ; 

Q. Not necessarily ; I can conceive that if the retraining was accomplished to that 
stage you could turn them over to the Information and Service Branch?—A. I do not 
know that anything can be gained in that way. _ 


By the Chairman: Z | 

Q. Let me put the matter in another way: Do you consider it part of the duty 4 

of your department, in so far as the disabled man is concerned to give him an atten- 
tion and eare you would not give to the other man?—A. Quite. a 
Q. Why ?—A. Because he has been disabled. 

Q@. And even if this extra service- costs money you consider that you owe that — 
service and attention to the disabled man?—A. That is the interpretation that our 
Minister has put on the provisions of the Order in Council, that we should not leave — 
the trained men who were disabled, but we should make sure that they are going to 
make good by helping them in every way, even if it does cost money to do it. 


By Mr. MacNei: 

Q. Have you any estimate of the total number of disabled men who have been : 

demobilized to date? : a 
Mr. Parkinson: From the records of the Expeditionary Force, I should say 

about 155,000. The number of men who have returned to Canada for treatment, | 


can only guess at; I think somewhere about 75,000 or 80,000. 


Q. Of that number, what proportion has been dealt with?—A. I can give you © 
that information. Those who had commenced courses up to the 20th September num- — 
bered 21,953, which included 2,392, who enlisted under the age of eighteen, so for — 
the disabled only, the number who commenced courses was 19,561. - 

Q. Haye you any information as to those who are not included in this part by 
the department? Has any system been devised whereby you can follow these men to ~ 
ascertain whether their needs have been dealt with?—A. Any man has the privilege 
of applying for a course in retraining. : 


By the Chairman: ‘ee 
Q. Any disabled man? A. Any disabled man. The benefits in that respect have 7 
been very widely advertised, specifically in the military hospitals in the United — 
KGngdom, in France and in Canada, by means of posters which told the men who were : 
in hospital, disabled men in hospital, that this privilege existed, and how they could — 
take advantage of the privilege of applying and securing, if possible, a course in — 
vocational training. We also have in all the hospitals in Canada ward aides who give a 
curative training. The aides in the hospital try to keep the men occupied as much as q 
possible so that they do not lie idle in hospital and lose all ambition or desire to do — 
anything. These ward aides try to induce the men who are too disabled to carry on 
their pre-war occupations, to take advantage of the opportunities that are presented. — 
A great many men who are in hospital disabled say, “‘ Well, I guess I am cracked for 
the rest of my life.” The ward aide starts in as soon as possible to get that idea out 
of his head, so that every man who goes into a Canadian military hospital on this 
side is not only shown where to gosto get vocational training by the posters, but he 
has the information passed on to him personally by the ward aides who are working 
there. eo 
Q. Possibly less than twenty per cent of those disabled men have been trained, 
five per cent, I think?—A. 19,561 is the number that have commenced courses. 
{Mr. F. G. Robinson.] i ; 
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-——- Q. ‘They all know that they have an opportunity of getting vocational training ? 
_ —A, Yes, and from the figures that we have recently, they would indicate that since 
the signing of the armistice many of those who were informed of the retraining priy- 
ileges have made up their minds to take advantage of them. This (showing chart) 
shows the way the figures have gone up. This was the condition all last year; it ran 
along practically even. It would indicate that more men are determined to take 
advantage of vocational training since the signing of the armistice than before. We 
look for a far greater percentage of men taking advantage of vocational training than 
in the past. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has any limitation been placed on the time within which they can make appli- 
_ eation?—A. Yes, sir, I believe that an Order in Council was passed recently on that 
subject. 

Q. Do you know the date within which men may make application?—A. I have 
it right here. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is this sudden increase accounted for by the unemployment situation?—A. I 
'@ = do not think so. oe 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What is the date of that Order in Council?—A. The 10th day of September, 
1919. It provides “ applications must be made within three months from the first day 
of September, 1919, or within three months from the date of retirement or discharge 
from the naval or military forces, whichever is the later; provided that when an 
ex-member of the forces has been transferred or passed directly from the Department 
of Militia and Defence, or the Department of Naval Service, to the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment for a continuation of medical treatment, such ex- 
member of the forces shall be allowed three months for the completion of such treat- 
ment in which to make application for the benefits of such retraining.” That means 
that any man in hospital has three months after he is discharged from hospital in 
which to make application. All others who have been discharged throughout the 

country for a period ever since the war kezan, and who consider they may be eligible, 
are given three months in which to make application. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. There is a large class of men who are weary of hospital life, weary of institu- 

tional treatment, etc., and who have not the opportunity of getting employment. What 
will their fate be during any unemployment crisis?—A. If they are so disabled that 
es cannot carry on their pre-war occupation, the latch-string is always out, and they 
can always get vocational training if they have not had it before. There is one point 
that I would like to make clear, that all casualties do not come within the powers of 
the department for retraining; only those who are so disabled that they cannot carry 
on their pre-war occupation. So that in.considering the number of men retrained, as 
against casualties, that must be borne in mind as to the percentage of men who have 
teen trained. We cannot overlook that point. 
Q. What happens a man who, after the completion of the vocational training 
course, makes application for employment, and it is found there is no position avail- 
able in that particular line or trade? What provision is made for him until such 
position becomes available?—A. As I said before, in practically no case do we terminate 
a man’s course until we find we have a place to put him, where he can earn a living 
wage. 
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By the Chatrman: 

Q. Have you many cases where you find that after you start to train a man you 
have to drop it and start in another line of work?—A. Yes, we do. We give men — 
pretty wide discretion in that matter, because we quite realize that a man may say 
“ Well I think I can make good on this job”, and after he has tried it for a while he 
finds he cannot make good on it. We do not hold that up against him. We say “ All 
right, you can make a change.’ The number of courses that have been changed is 
2,162. out of 19,561. a 

Q. A fairly large percentage?—A. And the number that have been we: 5 
3,609. = 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 4 

Q. Over a certain time?—A. Since the commencement of the work in 1916 until 
September 20. a 

Q. But those that have been extended—you mean over a certain time?—A. Yes, 
beyond the period the course was originally granted for. 

Q. Have you any men in training in any of these big shops, such as the Angus 
shops in Montreal, or that type of shop?—A. Yes, the Angus shops, as a matter of 
fact, was the first institution in which we tried Industrial retraining, and we have 
them in training there, and in the Grand Trunk shops both at Montreal and Strat- 
ford, in such shops as the John Inglis Company, Toronto, the Massey Harris and 
various other Industrial factories of the same type. 

Q. Have they stuck?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they stayed on the job?—A. I gave you figures a little while ago. 67.94 
per cent at the time this survey was made were employed as trained and 22-26 were 
employed otherwise. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. I want to be clear on the guarantee given the man who takes vocational train- 
‘ing that he will secure suitable employment. You have a number of men training A 
in the city of Ottawa?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Can each of these men now undergoing vocational training in the institutions E 
in the city of Ottawa feel assured that the department will at all costs see that they 
give them employment, or else continue them on their course until they do?—A. If 
any graduate is sincere—and the majority of them are—in the desire to find employ- 
ment, rather than to dilly dally as some do, the department will use every possible — 
effort to find a place of employment that will be congenial to him and that will bring 
him in a good wage. a 

Q. What facilities have you in the city of Ottawa provided for the number of — 
men now training?—A. That I do not know. 

Q. I am at a loss to account for reports that come in from men out of employ- 
ment. One was reported this morning. Of those who were in serious distress, 70 
had received vocational training, and only 4 out of that 70 were engaged in the trade 4 
in which they had been trained—A. That is a small number to base a general con- 
clusion. I would be very glad to have these specific cases and go into them and find 4 
out just what the trouble is, but if those cases are brought to our attention, you will — 
find that through the Vocational Branch and the Information and Service Branch, — 
after a man has been graduated and put into a job, and kept there for a long time, — 
through co-ordination through those two branches, we would take care of this man and 
see that he has a good job. That is what we are trying to do. Of course if no jobs 
exist we cannot get jobs for them, but we will do every mortal thing we can to get — 
them. : 

By Mr. Nesbitt: . 

Q. What do you do in ease they do not want a job?—A. Well, that is a personal : 
affair in which we do not interfere. There is no coercion about it. 
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Q. In conversation with a student on vocational training in the institution, he 
stated that he had no knowledge of any such facilities existing in the city of Ottawa? 
—A. That is quite possible, but he will be taken care of. You cannot explain to every 
man who is taking training all the facilities that are in the organization of the 
department. That is impossible, but these men are taken care of nevertheless. 


By Mr. Wheeler (Imperial Veterans) : 


Q. How does the work compare with the vocational work done in the United 
States?—A. Well, I gave most of that information in the comparative statement I pre- 
_ pared. The only thing I have to add to that is that I understand in a United States 
i newspaper article that I read quite recently, the total expenditure of vocational train- 
ing in the United States has been $60,000,000, and that the number of men graduated 
to date is nine. I give you that for what it is worth. It is only what I read in the 
paper. 


Witness retired. 


N. F. PARKINSON re-called. 


Q. As to those men who were vocationally trained in your department, whom you 
have made efforts to place in employment, do you have to play upon the sentiment to 
any extent in order to satisfactorily place them in that trade?—A. In order to place 

them for training? 

’ Q. Can they stand on their efficiency and their efficiency alone when you place 
ne them in the trade?—A. Our endeavour is to train them so that they stand on their 
_ training entirely. We realize that sympathy is a poor thing to count on in order to 
keep a man in employment. It might last for a while during the war, but it would be 
impossible to count on it and keep a man in employment after he has been trained. 
Q. In spite of that efficiency you attain in his training, you still consider it is 
necessary that he should be put up and specially labeled as a disabled man?—A. No. 
The idea is not to label him as a disabled man, it is to have special provisions for 
handling the men by the same branch who have handled him during his training. 
Apart from the question of employment, there is a very important matter of record; 
- in other words, the work of the vocational branch is a work that is to all intents and 
purposes a new work. It was not attempted after other wars. In other words a great 
deal of our work, a great deal of our organization has depended upor the results we 
have obtained in the earlier part of our work. If we did not know what the results 
were, it would be like a regular business carried on without a profit and loss account. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It is a ease of follow up?—A. It is a case of follow up both for the purpose of 
keeping in touch with the man in case after he has been placed in employment he 


May run up against difficulties and for information for further guidance in respect 
to the work. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


~ Q. Do you anticipate difficulty arising from unemployment among disabled men 
who have been trained this winter?—A. Not so much as with regard to the ordinary 
abour of the country for this reason: we have kept away from training men for all 
ndustries that are not permanent, we have kept away from munition work and such 
like occupation. 
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Q. You have trained a large number of men in telegraphy; are they permanent 
absorbed in commercial and industrial occupations ?—A. I cannot say they are for life, 
but we have followed them up for four months and when a man has remained in — 
employment for that period and to all appearances intends to stay there we conside 
that he is going to remain there and we do not consider that it is advisable to follow 
him ee 

Q. You do not take into consideration that the four months’ period may be a 
period of unusual activity and may be followed later by a period of stress?—A. We do 
not go any further than to make sure that the man is placed in employment, he is not 
in one of those industries that is most likely to suffer from the change, say, from war to 
peace. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 


Q. You have not any special dispensation from the Lord by which you can tall 
how long he is going to be kept on? 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Have you satisfied yourself that a man is not going to be dislodged from his 
employment in times of stress by reason of his disability?—A. We do satisfy ourselves — 
that he will not be dislodged by reason of his disability. 
Q. During a period in which competition is going to be much keener than it 
ordinarily is?—A. Yes, that is our endeavour. 
Q. What prospect exists for your students in your institution at Ottawa that they 
will be insured employment when they leave that institution?—A. Our employment is 
not separate from the industrial branch. In our early work we built up a staff of what — 
we call industrial surveyors. These men made surveys of the various industries in — 
which it was thought feasible to place men after training or in which opportunities 
would exist for training. Up to date as I have already stated something over 1,200 — 
industries have been surveyed, particulars as to the occupations in those industries, — 
as to the number of men ordinarily employed in those industries, the disabilities that 
can be employed in that occupation, and all that information was brought in and — 
distributed to the men, who are interviewing the disabled men and advising them as — 
to the best occupations to follow in the matter of training. A man comes in and 
requires a course of training; we can only advise him what course to go into, we cannot — 
insist upon any particular course, we state that he may be trained in anything He 
desires to be trained in, and we endeavour to get-him into the occupation that is most 
suitable for him, having regard to his disability and the future prospects. In other 
words we have succeeded entirely in dissuading men from going into munition — 
factories, or if they went in there at all it was on such machines that they could obtain — 
employment on in other industries after the munition works had shut down. che 
industrial surveyors built up this information and they are therefore trained themselves 
in the knowledge obtained in these surveys. They had double information, first a8 
regards these occupations in the various industries for trained men and, at the same — 
time, they naturally obtained information as to openings for employment. Thus we 
were able to secure surveys generally so that the men who were trained for work found — 
positions for men who were in our classes so that men graduating and wishing to 
enter occupations in the industries in which they had been trained were able to obtain — 
openings found by the industrial survey. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I had a letter from a man who had been trained as a dental mechanic, and i 
the letter he explained to me that an effort had been made to have your departmen 
train a very much larger number of men in that occupation on account of the oppor 
tunity that existed in that class of work. That is what he said in his letter2—A. Ye 
We have recently opened a class for dental mechanics in Vancouver. 
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wo ite your survey you have made a study of a certain class of work where there 
3 an insufficient supply of men in that class?—A. Exactly. 

~ Q. And you have endeavoured to train men to meet that demand?—A. Yes, I 
ight say that one occupation that, personally, I had never heard about before was 
‘started the other day, it came to me from Vancouver, to train men to keep records in 
hospitals. Apparently a man must be trained technically to keep records in hospitals. 
It is an occupation that pays from $1,800 to $2,000 a year and men are apparently 
keeping all the records in these hospitals, and it takes an intelligent man about five 
months to train for that class of work. 

Q. In how many occupations have you trained men?—A. We have trained men 
in something over 300 occupations; we are training men at present in 271. 

Q. What is the object in training men in so many occupations ?—A. In the first 
place to keep us from crowding any one occupation; in the second place to enable us 
to avoid any of the various disabilities which would unfit men for any particular 
occupation or work. | 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. In training men for commercial telegraphy do the railway companies and the 

» Brotherhood of Railway Telegraphers refuse to employ men because they happen to 
3 be disabled?—A. We have never had that objection. 

: Q. Thad a case in point where a man was refused the other day, he was not trained, 
but he was a telegrapher?—A. We have never had that objection from the railway 
 telegraphers, they have co-operated in our case. As a mattér of fact, the Grand Trunk 
= and the C.P.R. are handling a large number of our men and are also sending them 
out as station agents and telegraphers. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. How many men are trained approximately for telegraphy?—A. I can tell you 

_ approximately. 

Q. These men are disabled?—A. The number of graduates in telegraphy up to 

June 30, throughout Canada, was 259. 

Q. Those men are disabled. Is it not a fact that the class of young men when they 

start work in telegraphy are obliged to start in the railway service, and are usually 
assigned to small stations, where in addition to their telegraph duties they are required 

to handle baggage?—A. Not in our case, a great many of our men are going in for 

_ Tegular despatchers’ positions. Some of them are able to take on station work. A great 

_ many have gone into that. 

Q. When you desire to place employment with the railway companies, is it not 
he fact that the men are forced to start at small stations?—A. If we are training 
lem, if we give the balance of training with the railway companies, they start in small 
tations. In the case of a lot of our men work is carried on partly in the work and 
rtly in the station with the operator who is working there, and he improves his 
Taining in railway work. 

Q. Is it not the fact that the railway companies insist upon their handling heavy 
aggage and doing heavy manual work?—A. In some cases, I believe it is so. 

Q. And in some cases, is it not the fact that they have been forced to relinquish 
he job?—A. I do not know of any that have been forced to relinquish the job. They 
ve had disabilities which perhaps caused them to get out of railroad jobs. Our dis- 
‘let officers are instructed to get them out. They keep in touch with the nature of 
e work the men have to do. There may have been cases where a man has been over 
xious and wanted to go into railway work and could not handle baggage, but I have 
leard of any personally. Such cases would be taken care of. 

Q. What is your policy in regard to the employment of a middle aged man who is 
abled to the extent that he cannot go back to his former occupation?—A. The policy 
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with respect to middle aged men is very much the same as it is with respect to all ie 
them. Unless you can give a definite instance, I cannot answer you. Mention a — 
special case. 2 

Q. Take the case of a man who all his life has been a ea labourer, and who 
has had very limited educational opportunities?—A. It would depend altogether on 
the man’s capabilities and desires. There are many men who have been general — 
labourers, who have always worked as general labourers, and we have found the inter- 
esting fact that they have certain desires or hobbies that they would like to follow 
if they had an opportunity. We have had cases of general labourers who spend a good — 
deal of their time in following certain hobbies. If we can take advantage of that, we 
do so. If not, if the man is absolutely illiterate, and is so old that we cannot put him 
into accounting, or bookkeeping, for instance, we would train him for what best suited 
his abilities. We might place him in a factory and teach him an occupation on a 
machine or to do some kind of work in a factory or industry. We have trained many — 
men as elevator operators, and as watchmen to suit the man’s particular abilities. We 
have no definite rule as regards men of middle age who are labourers. Although a 
man may have been a labourer all his life, he may have particular aspirations and 
hobbies, and if possible we take advantage of these inclinations. 


Mr. E. Browne-Wiikison, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are representing what body?—A. The Army and Navy Veterans in 
Canada. 

Q. Are you an officer of that organization?—A. I am a member of the Winnipeg 
Unit Central Executive, and I am also president of the European Company of the 
Army and Navy Veterans in Winnipeg, having a membership of over 4,000. The 
European Company—that is the men of the present war, the men who have seen ser- ~ 
vice overseas—the membership in Winnipeg is between 3,000 and 4,000. That is the — 
men who have seen overseas service in the present war. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: E 
Q. You do not belong to the C.E.F.?—A. Yes, all members who have seen over- — 
seas service in the C.E.F. in this war— 


By Mr. Tweedie: 2 

Q. The European Company ?—A. The European Company of the Army and Navy — 

is limited to those men. They are all part and parcel of the Army and Navy Veterans. — 
Q. How many members in Winnipeg of that Company?—A. Something over — 
3,000. 4 
Q. And in Canada?—A. I believe according to latest figures something between — 
40,000 and 50,000. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ’ 
Q. Are they separate from the Great War Veterans?—A. Yes, they are separate. — 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You include in your membership what members?—A. AJ] members who have . 
served in His Majesty’s Forces, Army, Navy or Air Forces, in any campaign of the o 
Empire. : 
Q. We had some correspondence with your president, what is his name?—A. W. J. 
Tupper, K.C., of Winnipeg. 
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; Q. And he communicated with us, stating that they desired to have representa- 
tion here?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Were you chosen as the representative?—A. Yes, I was. I brought my certifi- 
cate here. I was chosen by the Dominion Executive. 
Q. The headquarters of the Dominion Executive are in Winnipeg?—A. The 
Dominion headquarters are in Winnipeg. 
Q. You understand the questions we have before us?—A. I believe I do. 
Q. We are dealing with the problem of the re-establishment of the returned 
ie soldier. Your body desires to make some representations to this Committee ?—A. 
Be. Yes. 
Q. What have you to say ?—A. I would rather proceed by questions. If you wish 
me to make a long statemient I can do so.. 
Q. Are you authorized officially by your Association to place certain views before 
this Parliamentary Committee?—A. I am. 
ee Q. Let us have those views?—A. Well, in the matter of pensions, as regards the 
Army and Navy, we consider it comes under two heads. First of all the matter of 
the care of the widows and orphans, coupled with the disabled men, and secondly, 
the provision to be made for the re-establishment of the ablebodied men. First and 
foremost the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada do not consider that the present 
} scale of pensions, either for widows and orphans or for the disabled men are in any 
way adequate. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. You mean the totally disabled “pain ee A. The pensions as a whole are not 
adequate. Taking first of all, pensions for widows and orphans; while sitting here 
= to-day I heard, not for the first time, that the money that is paid to a single man 
* whilst taking vocational training was $60 per month, and yet you ask the widow to 
take $48 a month. I do not know how affairs are in Eastern Canada, but I can assure 
everybody, that as regards Western Canada no woman can live on $48 a month. - It is 
absolutely impossible. 


By a Member: 


Q. What would you suggest?—A. I would not suggest any amount. I am not 
prepared to do that. If you see fit to give a single man $60, the single woman, or the 
married woman, the widow of a man who has been killed overseas, at least. deserves 
that amount, and I think that is little enough. I do not see how any person in 
Western Canada—and I do not know how it affects Eastern Canada—can live on that 
amount. At our Dominion Convention in Montreal the same opinion was held, that 
the pensions were inadequate and I know that throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada $60 and $48 a month is not sufficient for a man or woman to live on. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A bonus was provided for?—<A. Prior to the bonus she got $40 a month, and the 
bonus brought it up to $48. 
Q. That includes the bonus?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The only difference was that her’s was made permanent?—A. Yes. I am 
speakine of the lowest rate for what is called the rank and file. The same thing 
applies to a man with a total disability. The man who, is lucky enough in our esti- 
mation to be graded at 100 per cent disability is given with his bonus $72 a month. 
The man with an absolute disability is given $72 a month. Our experience with the 
ons Board is that you have to be mightily well knocked out before you are called 
ee - 100 per cent disability, and $72 a month is absolutely insufficient for him to live on. 
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Then add on to the man with a 100 per cent disability all the allowances made fo. 
his wife and children, and even with those additions we have a total of $107. Tadded 
it up. A married man with a wife and three children, a 100 per cent disability gets 
$107 a month with which to live and feed his wife and himself and then educate his _ 
children. That is a point which must have been lost sight of by everybody when they 
tackled the pensions scheme—the education of the children. Listening to the dis: 
cussion of these matters, we heard a vast amount in regard to the unskilled labourer, — 
but the rank and file did not merely include the unskilled labourer. It included that 
vast number of men brought up in professional and clerical occupations, who possibly 
had a very paying occupation. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. The general fault you have with the pensions is that they are too low?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have yoweany criticism of the classification?—A. I have. In the classifica- 
tion in the Army and Navy Veterans we find that we are classified far lower than in 
other countries. I have a specific case of a private, Patrick Murphy, in Winnipeg, 
a great friend of my own. His right arm was off, index finger off his left hand and 
third finger off, the whole front of his foot off, and his two ear drums broken, and 
he gets $48 a month. The last gentleman who spoke mentioned about telegraphy. 
They tell us they trained that man as a telegrapher. That man has told me, in fact, 
that he had gone back time and time again. With his ear drums broken, apart from 
his other disabilities, he is not fitted to become a telegrapher. He took a position and 
worked several months. They gave him an extended course in telegraphy, and he 
was not capable of doing it. He was really more than 80 per cent disabled. The 
man lost his arm_and had a partial disability in his left hand, and his two ear drums 
were broken, which affected his head. He lost one foot, and he is close to 100 per 
eent disability. And to give that man $40 a month, which when increased by the 
bonus amounts to $48 a month it is a very small amount, and we urge that something 
be done towards increasing that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is his disability?—A. He is called 80 per cent disability, in class 5. 
If that man with all these disabilities has only 80 per cent, these other men must be 
pretty near dead before they can get the maximum. That is the attitude of the 
Great War Veterans’ Association on this question; we consider that the pension dis- 
abilities are graded too low, and in addition to being graded too low they do not pay 
sufficient pension for the various grades. 

Q. That is a matter of administration; the placing of the men under the various 
classifications comes under the head of administration?—A. The matter of the low 
rating is under administration, but the matter of the low pensions is not; there are 
two phases of that question. If you are going to rate the men low the pension for 
that rating should be higher. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. How would you class this man?—A. I would myself, if I had anything to do 
with it, class that man under such rating that he would get something which would — 

enable him to live. For an 80 per cent disability I would give him a living pension. __ 
Q. What would 90 per cent disability give him?—A. It would give him about — 

$100 more a year; it is $90 plus a bonus of $14—about $5 more a month. ; 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q.. You spoke of comparative classification; what other countries have higher - 
classification than Canada?—A. I have only been able to get the figures yet from 
the Imperial Army, and I can say that as I got those through the Imperial Veterans, 
and their representative is here, he will probably be able to tell you what -thenienes 
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pie avs We went into that very thoroughly last year, and we found that Canada is 
fully up to any other country?—A. I believe that is not correct, only in the matter of 
‘he amount you may be paying out here for that class, but I understand, from my com- 
munication with the Army and Navy Veterans, that the Canadian Board classified 
lower, I do not say they pay lower for that class. Of course, the cost of living in 
Canada, especially is far higher than in the old country, but the actual classification, 
as | am informed, is lower in Canada than in the old country; that is our information. 


Mr. Nespitr: There is no use discussing that, we had all the classification before 
us last session. 


Witness: Then coming down to the next point we had, the matter of the 8.C.R. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you finished as far as pensions are concerned?—A. Yes—there is one 
other point we considered, that with respect to the widow of a deceased soldier not killed 
on the battlefield. There was no provision made for the man who died whilst in receipt 
of a pension, when he died his widow and dependents were left stranded. I think I 
have your permission, Mr. Chairman, to present this resolution which was passed by 
- the Dominion: representative of the Army and Navy Veterans, which I had authority 
to bring down here (reads) : 

“ RESOLUTION—WHEREAS a large number of men who enlisted during 
= _ the late war are so placed financially that they are unable to make suitable pro- 
3 vision for their dependents, other than by way of life insurance; 
es AND WHEREAS a large number of men, who by reason of disabilities 
e 
iG 


incurred while in service are now unable to procure life insurance; 


AND WHEREAS eertain provisions have: been made by way of pensions 
and allowances paid during the lifetime of the said men, but no provision saade, 
after their decease, for their dependents; 

AND WHEREAS it is in the interest of Canada that such men should not 
be penalized, and their dependents be made to suffer by reason of no such pro- 

- vision having been made; 


NOW THEREFORE we, the Dominion Executive of the Army and Navy 
Veterans in Canada, do urge upon the Federal Government the urgent necessity 
of issuing life insurance policies to all pensioners and other returned men at 
present unable to obtain life insurance through disabilities occasioned by their 
service, who may apply for same, in a sum not to exceed two thousand dollars, 
($2,000) and that the premiums charged be those now in force for an A. 1 risk 
for a straight life policy, and based upon the attained age of the applicant, 
said policies to designate as beneficiaries, applicants’ dependents only, and the 
amount written to be payable only on the death of the assured.” 


By Mr. Tweedie 
Q. Do you mean by that that the Government should pay a premium equal to the 
present current rate for your A. 1 risk?—A. Yes, our position is this, that we are look- 
ing at it from the point of view not for the Government of Canada to be asked to pay 
a very large additional expense, we are watching the interests of Canada financially 
and at the same time watching the interests of the returned man. If the returned man 
with a disability et preseut goes to the insurance company and that company refuses 
to accept him as a risk we ask the Government to accept that risk. The man himself 
ot asking for anything more than to pay the same premium as he would have to 
y. a therefore he is to a large extent getting only something which <8 cannot get 
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company charges one-third less premium that these old line insurance companies, and 
therefore the Government would be getting to all intents and purposes a one-third 
higher rate of premium than is necessary, than his insurance costs to carry it, and that 
would to a large extent offset the risk which they would incur. That scheme may be 
subject to revision, but we thought that was a reasonable provision to ask the Govern- 
ment to make. at 


By Mr. Maclean 
Q. And the additional argument might be urged that if this man had not gone to 

the war he would be able to insure his life?—A. We consider that the Government — 
would not have accepted us for the army if we had not been fit, so that an insurance — 
company would have accepted the risk. To all intents and purposes we are now pre- 
vented from making this provision by the fact that we went to the war, and we ask 
that this provision may be made so that the pensioner may know that after his death 
his family is provided for. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Would you have that apply to men who have not served outside of Canada?— 

A. The motion says to all men who had enlisted for service and are now disabled. If — 
the man had enlisted for service and by reason of disability incurred in the service. : 


By Mr. Brien: 
Q. Would you put a case of Bright’s disease, diabetes, or tuberculosis in the same 
class as a-‘man who had a disability from a wound?—A. If it was incurred while he was 
. . # 
on active service; he would be classed as an “‘ A” man. 
Q. His chances of life would not be the same ?—A. That is correct. 


By, Mr. McLean: 
Q. You want them to be ranked as class “ A”?—A. J do not think that any man 


who enlisted can be classed other than “ A”. 
Q. If he were in home service? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What about the 70,000 men who were not taken overseas?—A. If they incurred 
the disability after enlistment, which at the period of their discharge prevented them 
from getting insurance, it is up to the Government in our opinion to make some 


arrangement. 
Q. But if they did not incur any disability after enlistment Da Aas they did not 
incur it after enlistment, they can get insurance in an ordinary insurance company. 


The Cuamman: The proposition made by his organization is that it should apply 
only to men who were disabled on account of, or during service. 


Mr. Tweepre: I think his proposition goes a little further. He says that the 
mere fact that a man enlisted for overseas service, even although he had a disability 
at the time, implies the assumption that he was an Al man, and that the Govern- 
ment having taken him into the service should grant insurance to that man. f 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. You go to that extent, do you not?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. That is Al for insurance purposes?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: : 


Q. Suppose a man did not want to take out insurance, what would you dol—A. 
This states that “he may apply for same.” 
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Q. But suppose he applied for it, and effected insurance for five years, and then 
dropped it, what would you do?—A. He would be in exactly the same position as the 
“man who takes an ordinary policy. We are only asking the Government to give him 
‘the ordinary opportunity. It has been brought to my notice that at the Convention 
of Insurance Agents, I think at Calgary, within the last few weeks, they brought this 
very point up, but they said they were not allowed by their constitution to take this 
extra risk and they passed a resolution urging the Government to take some action. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

» Q. Is the proposition this: That the men should be insured by the Government 
i in premiums to be made good by the Government in some standardized companies ?— 
A. The insurance companies cannot take them. 

The CHamman: The proposition is that the Government should carry the insur- 
ance at the rates of the insurance companies for first class risks. 

Mr. McLean: The proposition is quite clear. First, the man who served overseas 
must be ranked as Class “A”. Such men were physically fit, and if they incurred 
: disability they are not now able to get insurance. That is clear. The man who 
‘= enlisted for home service would be in category “C”, and therefore the same argument 
_ would not apply. 

7 Mr. Nessitt: He wants the same argument to apply. 
The CuammMan: If they had become disabled. 
Mr. McLean: I do not think he wants it to apply to category “C”. 
Mr. Morpuy: If they became disabled, he says, yes. 

Mr. McLean: No, because at the time they enlisted they would not have been able 
to get insurance. What he wants is insurance for the men who enlisted, who were 
phys:cally fit, and who therefore could have gct insurance. 

Mr. NEspitT: That is not what I understcod. 


WITNESS: There is one other point 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I would like to know from the witness whether I am correct or not?—A. That 
is a point I acknowledge that we did not discuss when we brought this motion up. If 
the Government saw fit to take it up, I feel that they would follow their own discretion. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What about the S.C.R.2?2—A. Regarding the S.C.R. I can speak only more or 
less of Winnipe2 because I have had very short notice to come here, and I have not 
had a chance of obtaining information or confirmation from branches other than that 
in Winnipeg. So far as the S.C.R. in Canada is concerned, we have had numerous 

* eomplaints from the men, some of them from friends of my own, who I know, are not 
of the calibre of men who would make a complaint unnecessarily. They complain that 
on going to the S.C.R. they find that only men of low category can obtain vocational 
training.. I could give you the names, although I do not have them here at the pre- 
sent time. Attempts have been made, some of them successfully, to raise the category 
so as to make vocational training available. That is a point which I think the gentle- 

men in charge of this department might very well look into. It is a point about which 
we have numerots complaints. 


By Mr, Tweedie: 
1 Q. Could you send the names to Mr. Parkinson?—A. I can, sir. With regard to 
the matter of the employment bureaux, Mr. Stewart made the statement that in Win- 
nipeg they made a point of investigating applicants for positions privately and con- 
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fidentially. I trust that Mr. Stewart made that statement in ignorance because I can 
assure him that living in Winnipeg and knowing the circumstances connected wi 
the employment bureau, such is not the case. J do not care to use any dirty insinua- 
tion. but if anything can describe the state of affairs that I have sometimes seen in 
the provincial employment bureau, the phrase “ herding cattle” would very much meet 
the case. I have been there sometimes when it was almost impossible to move for the 
crowd in there, not only returned boys, but Galicians, and so on. In our estimation, 
that is not the best way of conducting it. Also, J am again speaking of Manitoba, 
the statistics as to the placing of men through this employment bureau 

Q. You said there were practically three departments through which those men. 
made application?—A. I have seen’two, and I have heard of a third. I have heard of 
this professional clerical one. That is a point I was just coming to. 

Q. They have each a private office?—A. The first one is purely for men going on — 
land. The only private office there is one which Mr. Bowman, the superintendent, 
occupies. While I am on this, I think Mr. Stewart mentioned the fact that all the 
employees of those bureaux were returned men. Mr. Bowman is over sixty and has 
never been in uniform of any description. He has one private office and oceasionally— 
possibly when I go in there—we meet and discuss the case. All the people I have seen — 
there discussing employment were at the counter. In the other one, which is for the 
general employment in Winnipeg, there is also one private employment for the men. 
There is a woman’s department as well. I do not know anything about that, but in 
the men’s department there is a private office occupied by the inspector. I go in there 
possibly every day, and I have seldom seen an applicant come inside the employment 
bureau, in fact the only time I have seen it is when I took him in myself. All the 
other men are at a long counter alongside, and they wander in back and forth, between 
the men who are giving them tickets. : 

Q. How large is that office?—A. It is just about the width of this place and 
possibly beyond that first curtain. 


Q. Is there room enough there to handle the men?—A. Well, the answer is just 
this: That as regards Winnipeg, from our experience in the Army and Navy Veter- 
ans and in conjunction with the G.W.V.A. and Imperial Veterans the same thing 
applies in discussion with them, the calibre of work which the bureau can offer in 
Winnipeg is not work that the average man will tackle. The point that they make is 
that only one week’s work is a permanent employment. From my experience—and 
I have investigated it generally—the average work which is offered in Winnipeg, if 
it is permanent, is of one week’s duration. There is little or no permanent work avail- 
able. There may have been in the past, but at the present time, with the vast num- 
ber of men in Winnipeg, the general work they can offer in the bureau is of this casual 
or semi-casual variety, and that comes to the point I wish to make in dividing the 
returned soldier into three classes: First of all, the professional and clerical class, 
secondly, the skilled labourer and thirdly, the unskilled labourer. We have been told 
that the skilled labourer’s troubles in regard to employment are not to be worried about, 
and I believe that is more or less correct. We have also heard about the unskilled 
labourer but there is another class, the clerical and professional man, whose troubles 
are very, very vivid, and to a large extent are more acute than even the third or 
unskilled class, because whereas the man who has been always working is not averse 
to, and his training fits him for, casual work which may occur as a matter of two or 
three days’ work in the coal yard and so on, the professional man, the man who © 
has had years of training as a doctor or lawyer, and so on, is not trained for such ~ 
work and his whole upbringing has not fitted him to do a hard day’s work, and there- 9 
fore he cannot take this permanent casual employment, he cannot earn an unskilled : 
labourer’s wage, and he is pretty well up against it. Even if his inclinations were # 
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such that he was willing to forego his professional training and take on a job as a 


digger of sewers and hewer of wood and drawer of water, his whole upbringing would 
not fit him for that work. 


s 50: Do you find there are many men with professions who seek employment ?— 
A. A great number in Winnipeg. I am not saying what happens in the other places. 


ke = 
a By Mr. Nesbitt: 


~ Q. Would not these men. be more clerical than professional?—A. No, quite a 
number professionals. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. What professions do they include?—A. I know mostly about my own pro- 
fession, the law. And I know of doctors. I know forty or fifty barristers who went 
_ overseas, and it is very difficult for some of them to start up. Law has been very 
_ stagnant during the period of the war and it has only started to look up, and, there- 
"fore, the officers who were capable of taking positions as junior partners in ordinarily 
7 _ normal times find no vacancies now. A young man has not the necessary money at 

4 his back to start himself up, and some of them are doing any jobs to carry on, and the 
same thing applies in other branches as well. 


Q. Do you think in course of time these men will be absorbed in professions 7—A. 
I do, but at the present time there is a crying demand for provision to be made for 
_ them. There is also the second part of the first part, the clerical man, the man who 
_ has not gone through professional training. His whole education has been in an 
office. I do not know what it is in other cities, but in Winnipeg to-day, probably due 
_ to the re-construction period, when many wholesale and ‘manufacturing houses are 
not certain what line they will open up when they finish Government contracts, it is 
necessary to look around and see what branch of industry it will be best to open up. 
They have been in the habit of employing a number of men in clerical work, but they 
will not do it now. 


Mr. NEsBiTt: The manufacturers were not interfered with in the war. 


_ By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Iwas told in the West that, in so far as ordinary business is concerned—I am 
_ speaking of the ordinary jobbing and retail business—that conditions were never as 
good as they are at the present time. I heard that on every hand?—A. All I can 
tell you is that at a certain time, and if the Department of Employment will write to 
Winnipeg I am sure they will corroborate my statement—one of their greatest difti- 
culties as rezards Winnipeg—and I believe I am right in saying Manitoba generally—- 
in addition to the unskilled labour problem, is the problem of the professional man in 
Winnipeg. There are not the positions for them to-day and I think that the gentleman 
coming from the G.W.V.A. and the Imperial Veterans will corroborate my state- 
ment. I have a great number of friends both military and civil looking for positions 
of that kind and some of them have been going around working in coal yards doing 
0 or three days’ work and trying to make ends meet. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


_Q. Can you give me the number in each of those classes?—A. I could not, because 
had less than twenty-four hours’ notice to get away. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What do you offer as the panacea for this? Have you any suggestions to — 
make?—A. The suggestion I have to make—and it is the opinion of the Army and 
Navy Veterans of Canada—is that the Government will have to make some further 
provision for the re-establishment of those men. There is no doubt about that in 
my mind. It is not sufficient to say that a man is re-established if he can get two 
days’ work in the coal yard and three days’ work in a store and three or four days’ work 
drawing milk. That is not permanent, and so far as Manitoba is concerned that is 


the average work he can find. There is very little permanent work in Manitoba. — 


The gentleman said that there were 3,500 men out of a job. Personally, the informa- 
tion I have got through the Soldiers’ Organization, through the Army and Navy, and 
Great War Veterans, and Imperial Veterans, and from my own observation—and we 
work very hard to get men employment—is that that is a very moderate estimate for 
Winnipeg. I should have thought from personal observation that there were more 
than that number, but I think that 3,500 might possibly get approximately near the 
figure of men who are urgently looking for work. There is also a number of men 
who, because they cannot get the work they want, have possibly a little private means 
with which to carry them on and they are not urging for work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you, upon behalf of your organization, any concrete suggestions to 


make to this Committee as to any provisions to be made to take care of the problem? 
—A. Yes, sir, I have. First of all, to.use a fairly strong word—I do not know 
whether I have a right to use it, but I have instructions to use it—to demand from 
the Government that proper provision should be made for these dependents of dis- 
abled soldiers and for the pensioners to-day. That is the first and foremost point 
that we make. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Those should be increased, you say?—A. Yes, we feel that Canada can afford 
and must afford proper provision for the dependent and for the pensioners. The 
second point is: what are you going to do in the matter of re-establishment? I have 
this to say: We want the Government to do their utmost, to the last cent, for the 
re-establishment of the returned soldier, at a minimum of financial embarrassment to 
Canada. That is what we ask. 


By‘ Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Let me ask you a question. Is your scheme involving any bulk sum without 
periodical payment by the month or otherwise, and if so, for what length of time?— 
A. That is a question which we have left to a large extent to the Government in view 
of this present investigation. I might say that at the time the Dominion Convention 
was asking for this in Montreal we passed a resolution which was fairly wide, and 
the only thing I can use it for is for the purpose of showing the feeling of these 
50,000 members that further provision must be made, and that is that provision must 
be made for the re-establishment of men which may be by way of small temporary 
payments to cover their present embarrassment, which is acute in some cases, and 
also, further than that, that proper methods individually should be taken under which 
a man can re-establish himself. Now, the matter of re-establishment not only goes 
into the matter of getting a job, but it covers several other points. Take, for instance, 
the case of a man who had a mortgage and who was unable to keep up the small 
monthly payments; the interest is computed month by month at 10 per cent, and I 
know of a man who when he came back was $1,500 behind. Now, that man with the — 
small amount of his income cannot be re-established until he is brought back to the — 
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position he was when he entered the service and if the Government can do something 
to bring that man back into that position which he has lost because of his service to 
the country—I know they do that in many cases, but until they do that in such cases 
as I have mentioned they have not re-established them. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. We will assume there is one class of men, they have no incumbrances, and 
they have employment with good living wages, what suggestion have you to make 
with regard to that class?—A. That is a question upon which I have no specific 
instructions; I was authorized to deal with those matters that came up in the Dominion 
Convention. But there is hardly a man that you can mention, that anybody can 
figure on, that has not got some obligation of some description to meet. Some men 
have a mortgage, others have insurance and so forth, even the single men. 

Q. But the man who has no obligation at all, whether married or single, the man 
who has no obligation and has good living wages?—A. Has he no expectation of being 
married ? 

Q. The man with expectations of anything?—A. There are perhaps such cases 
but they do not come before us. We figure out that every man who joined up had some 
expectations of being something that is worth while, and during five years—I speak 
of five years, some of us did not remain there that long, the average man has lost many 
valuable years of his experience during which he had intended to put by so much to 
provide for his old age. The man who went overseas and came back home has lost 
many years of experience during which he was not able to put anything in the savings 
bank, and the Government has made no provision for that. Five years of his life have 
absolutely gone and the opportunity is lost to that man whether he is married or single. 

Q. Do you think every man was saving money before he enlisted?—A. I would be 
very much surprised if he did but there is no reason why he should not. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. You put the case of the man who had contracted obligations to some usurer 
whereby he had to pay on the basis of 10 per cent-a month, of 10 per cent interest 
computed monthly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What hope had that man of ever succeeding under those conditions if he had 


not gone to the war?—A. I do not know. It is a very well-known company throughout 


Canada he was dealing with, the Home Investment and Savings Company of Winnipeg. 

Q. Is it incorporated under the provincial law of Manitoba?—A. Yes—there are 
dozens of cases of that nature there. 

Q. I suppose the province would have power to cancel the charter of all such 
usurers as that?—A. It does not come within the terms of their charter, it is drawn up 
by a very clever lawyer who just keeps within the limits of the law. 

Q. Are you the solicitor of the company ?—A. No, I am not. 

Q. Or are you a stockholder?—A. No, sir, I have nothing to do with it. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m., Tuesday. 
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Turspay, September 30, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Departmen 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr 
Calder, presiding. 


Mr. FE. Brownr-Wiukinson. recalled: 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. I would like to ask a few questions with regard to Mr. Wilkinson’s servic 
You are a British subject?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do you reside now ?—A. In Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Q. When did you enlist?—A. In 1914. 7 my 

Q. In what battalion?—A. In the Fort Garry Horse. I was in the Fort Gar 
Horse prior to the war, from 1912, and 18th Mounted Rifles previous to that. _ 

Q. And you saw service in France?—A. J did. 

Q. When were you discharged?—A. I was knocked out in France on the and 
June, 1917. I was in hospital for 15 months in France and England and was | 
‘charged on Ist January, 1919. 

Q. You are here officially representing the Army and Navy Veterans?—A. Yes, 
authorized by the Dominion Executive. 

Q. Are you connected with any other soldiers’ organizations throughout ‘th 
country ?—~A. I am also a member of the Assiniboia Great War Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, and in Winnipeg I am a member of the Central Committee of the Army 
and Navy, Veterans and the Great War Veterans. There are two delegates f 
the Army and Navy Veterans and two from the Great War Veterans. That i 
a central committee which meets to discuss matters of vital interest and of kindr 
interest affecting the various associations. That committee was formed last spring. 

Q. All the organizations work together in harmony?—A. Oh, yes, in the matte 
of legislation and so on, we have combined ee committees. The Imperials, th 
Great War Veterans and the Army and Navy Veterans work as far as possible n 
conjunction. 

Q. In what capacity did you enlist ?—A. rs a sergeant. 

Q. Were you holding any commission when you were dikchinncenmet I got my 
commission. 

Q Where did you receive your comimission?—A. Overseas. 

Q. What commission do you hold?—A. Lieutenant. I was Regimental Sergeant 
Major before. < 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When the Committee rose last night you were dealing with ae questi 
provision to be made for re-establishment. Prior to that, you had offered certain § 
gestions as regards bonuses and as regards insurance, and you stated, if I remem 
correctly, that something further would have to be done. You were just beginning : 
give us your ideas as to what further should be done to assist in the re-establishm 
of the returned soldier?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, you might proceed?—A. Yesterday i tried to answer roughly some 0 
statements given in evidence by some of the departments while T was here. I tried 
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bring out that whereas we find through our organizations and from our connection with 
the Dominion Wide Veterans’ organizations, the various bodies are doing good work, 
and are endeavouring to do their best under the circumstances, there were still a large 
nun ker of cases which at the present time were not being properly handled by the 
individual departments, perhaps not through their own fault. Taking them indi- 
vidually, we are of the opinion that the land settlement scheme jis not altogether satis- 
factory as regards the instructions and qualifications. These instructions and qualifica- 
tions to enable a man to get out under the land settlement scheme are too drastic. 
There are many men—there may be a few exceptions—who are called upon to pay ten 
per cent down. As a matter of fact, the Canadian who enlisted in an Imperial regiment 
has to put twenty per cent down. That is altogether too drastic. It is certain that a 
man who joined up in the Canadians will be hard put to it to raise ten per cent. In 
many cases he cannot do it, and many who would like to go on the land cannot take 
advantage of the scheme because of the ten per cent required. In still greater force does 
that apply to the Canadians who joined the Imperials. It is harder for him because 
he got smaller remuneration, to put up twenty per cent. There is another point which 
has been brought out from time to time at our meetings. An ordinary farmer can get 
a fifty per cent mortgage on his property, and many farmers are hard put to it in bad 
years, and especially when they are starting out, to meet the payment of interest on 
their mortgage, even when it is only fifty per cent. Therefore, we cannot see how the 
Government can expect that quite a large number of the soldiers, after being away from 
their occupation as farmers on service overseas can come back and be able to start on 
a new farm and get down to work again and be in the position at the end of the first 
year to pay back interest on a ninety per cent mortgage. We are of the opinion thai 
these provisions are not fully beneficial to the returned man. In fact I may state that 
we have letters from many men asking us to take this matter up with the Dominion 
Executive and try to point out to the Government that as it stands it is rather of the 
nature of a colonization scheme than a land settlement scheme for the benefit of 
soldiers. 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the payment of interest should be deferred? You 
stated that the soldier settler right have diffculty in paying his interest on a ninety 
per cent loan the first year. Do you suggest that the payment of interest should be 
deferred or rebated altogether ?—A. I can only say that we have had numerous sugges- 
tions from all portions, and it is at present in the hands of the Dominion Executive 
as to what they would suggest or recommend to the Government. I have no instruc- 
~ tions as to how to remedy that difficulty. I was only instructed to point out that that 
is a difficulty which will have to be faced. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. What is your personal opinion?—A. I would rather that you did not ask for 
my personal opinion, if that is satisfactory to you. I am a Dominion representative, 
and I would not like my own opinions to be taken as representing a large number of 
men. Secondly, there is the question of re-employment. One witness before the Com- 
mittee—I forget his name—went fully into the details of the unemployment situation 
as to the use of Government employment bureaux. Speaking for Winnipeg, with which 
I am more familiar, I mentioned yesterday the facilities for men getting employ- 
ment—they were herded together and the facilities for private investigation were not 
as described by the witness. Still, we know that a lot of very good work is done by 
that employment bureau there. I may say that it was the combined Committee of the 
Army and Navy and Great War Veterans that waited on the Dominion Government 
for three weeks and proved to them the advisability of eventually closing the provincial 
employment bureau. We understand from investigations which we made that such a 
step has been advantageous to the employment situation. The Government witness 
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himself stated that the Government employment bureaux were not at all capable of 
handling the whole of the returned men who were out of employment. I think he stated 
that there were thirty thousand men out of employment. He gave the number for 
Winnipeg as over 3,000. From my own personal observation that is a jvery low estimate. 
Good work is being done there, but they are not meeting all the demands required of 
them. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any suggestion to offer as to the improvement of those employment 
bureaux, or as to any other means that may be taken to more adequately deal with the 
unemployment situation so far as the returned men are conecerned/?—A. On that point 
T have not my Dominion instructions, but if I may speak from my own personal know- 
ledge, instructions have been given during the last two or three weeks to certain men 
working in the employment bureaux that their employment is only temporary, and 
that they may be required to give up the same very shortly because they were decreasing 
the staff. Now that is a point which came up in our meetings. I do not know if the 
question rises in other parts of Canada, but, Winnipeg being one of the largest 
centres of employment, it is probably more interesting to the members than the 
smaller places, where the unemployment is not so vital. It seemed to us that when 
there was a vast number out of employment in Winnipeg it was a very poor time to 
try to decrease the working staff. I do not think, from personal observation, that the 
staff in Winnipeg is very great. In the main office, for the general work, I think there 
are only six men—six and a stenographer. 

@. You understand those men are appointed by the Provincial Government out- 
side of the one or more men who are in the office representing the S8.C.R., and that 
under an arrangement that we have with the Provincial Governments we pay one half 
the expenditure of running that office, so that the question of deciding as to the staff 
required to handle the problem is largely in the hands of the Provincial Government? 
—A. Yes. There is just this point, that where a vast amount of unemployment was 
existing the policy, whether a Dominion policy or a Provincial policy, of even suggest- 

ing or considering a reduction of the staff to cope with the situation seemed to the 
Winnipeg unit as ill-advised. 

Q. In other words you think whatever staff was required to handle the problem 
should be kept on the job?—-A. Yes, and if hy increasing the staff they can get more 
jobs for the men, do it. Another thing, with regard to the so-called permanent posi- 
tions for a week, so far as Winnipeg is concerned that is the situation. | If it is a per- 
manent job, it is only for a short period. 


By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Are any of your local branches paying salaries to any of their officials?—A. 
J do not know-about the country branches, the main branch in Winnipeg does? : 

Q. To whom do you pay salaries?—A. The Secretary-Treasurer. In the Winnipeg 
branch we have a big hotel and restaurant and bar and pool room. The caretaker in 
the pool room is paid of course. 

Q. Are all these men veterans?—A. All these men are veterans. 

Q. You call the head man in the branch a Commandant?—A. No. 

Q. Do you not call your head man in the branch a Commandant?—A. No. 

Q. That is what he is called in Kingston ?—A. I do not know what a local branch 
may call him. He may be called jany title according to the constitution. 

Q. Take the Kingston branch for instance, would you be surprised to know that 
they pay the President or head man of their branch—I do not know what title you 
give him in Winnipeg, perhaps you call him President or something like that, but they — 

call him Commandant down here—would you be surprised to learn that they pay hima — 

salary of $1,200 or $1,400 a year?—A. I might not be surprised, but I would say that — 

has nothing to do with us atvall. It is a matter for the local unit. 
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h Q. He is the manager of the branch at Kingstom?—A. If he is giving all his time 
’ to it, that is all right, so that I submit that has nothing to do with this investigation. 
Q. That may be your opinion, but it may be premature. The point I want to 
draw to your attention is that the branch of the Army and Navy Veterans have 
appointed a man at the head of the branch and paid him a salary, and that man never 
saw one day of military service?—A. I have no knowledge of it. 
Q. But it is quite an important point, in view of the fact that all veterans very 
properly ask the Government to give them the preference, that in making appointments 
they would carry that principle out in regard to their own appointments?—(No answer). 


Mr. Tweepie: . You say this man was never ‘connected with the army. 


Mr. Epwarps: No, and never had a gun in his hands in his life. 


a The Cuamman: We are not particularly concerned with that matter. Mr. 
... Wilkinson wishes to make particular representations on behalf of this organization, 
and we are directly interested in these representation's. He may proceed now. 


Wirness: With your permission, I may just say that if any member of the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that this is a bunch of men who are not soldiers— 


The Cuairman: Oh, no, no. 


Wirness: I suggest that in addition to any members who had seen service in 
“previous war—and there are several thousands of them—we also have a membership 
“= of 30,000 who have seen service in this war, and we have 3,000 or 4,000 veterans in 
Winnipeg who have seen overseas service in this war, apart from the thousands there 
are in the other branches. The next point is in regard to the S.C.R. The representative 
of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, on his own showing, stated 
that they were not capable of taking hold and obtaining employment for one hundred 
‘per cent of the ren. He said approximately that five per cent of the men who were 
trained by them were not able to get a position, or they would not be able to get a 
= position for them. 


The CuHarMan: That is not my recollection of the statement. My recollection 
was that when they made the survey of some 3,000 men who had been trained, there 
were five per cent who were not in employment, not that they could not find employ- 
' ment for that five per cent, but simply the fact that they were not in employment 
when the survey was made. 


Mr. Nuspirt: That is correct. 


_ Wiryess: I will apologize if I am incorrect. There is a further fact which I 
think I can bring out. He was asked what happened to men who could not be placed 
immediately, and he told us they were paid one month’s pay, and if they could not 
find a position in two months, that for one month they would have to depend upon their 
own resources or the pension they were receiving. Those men who were receiving this 
treatrent are of different characters, they range anything from the minimum dis- 
ye ability receiving $2.50 per month jto a man getting $40 to $48 per month. Take the 
_ witness’s statement, that a man, dite was out of employment for two months, waiting 
for the S.C.R. to get him a position, had to rely on the pension, I may say that he 
would not get very fat on $2.50 a month. He could not in Winnipeg, anyway. 


By Mr. Tweedte: 


Q. Are youreferring to Mr. Robinson’s evidence?—A. Yes. He stated I think that 
# they gave him one month’s pay, and if they could not get a position for him at the end 
;# of one ronth he would have to be on his own resources, that no provision was mace 
for him until they could get ‘him a pension, and he told you that he would be getting 
-apension anyway. I want to point out that that pension might be ‘as low as $2.50, and 


lm many cases is as low as that. ' \ 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: | 


Q. You would not suggest they were all at $2.50.—A. No, they run up to $48 in 
some cases. vee 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. What would you suggest?—A. Would you let me make a summary of the sug- 
gestions? I am pointing out the different positions which we feel are not covered by 
the present arrangement by the Government. I have the suggestions tabulated at the 
end. a 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. That man would be on full pay from the Department for 30 days?—A. Yes, 
Q. During which time he could find some work?—A. Oh, yes, but the Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-Establishment made a point of the fact that they endeavoured to get a ma 
trained in their own department placed themselves, that they would look after the ma 
and that they would look after his interests and follow him up. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Do you think that 5 per cent was a large percentage, when they made thei 
survey of men who were not engaged in work ?—A. No, sir, I do not say that is a large 
percentage, but we do think that we have the right to ask the Government to see’tha 
even } per cent of the casualties are not in want. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. In other words you think the Government should look after them?—A. That 
is the point, we think that there are a number of men who at the present time require 
assistance. The second point is the case of a man who when he enlisted had mortgages, 
ete., and who on his return finds that the interest and arrears have accumulated and 
the man who had insurance policies which because he was overseas and he had paid a 
certain amount carried itself for a certain period. The period during which the policy 
carried itself has practically elapsed and this man has had to make a further payme 
Now this man with the mortgage, and the man with the insurance policies have to bt 
looked after. Then again there are men who had single businesses, either professional 0: 
stores, who, when they joined up were forced to close up those businesses; they join 
up willingly, probably, but when they came back their remuneration in the army w 
not sufficient to enable them to re-establish themselves, in the same trade or profession 
or business that they have pursued prior to their enlistment. These are cases in which 
we think that the Government might lend assistance in re-establishing. ; 

Q. Now take the first case you mentioned, of the man with the mortage; supposi! 
a man’s mortgage runs behind $200 or $300 while he is overseas, what is your sugges 
tion in that case? I do not want to force you to give your own personal opinion?— 
As I was saying a few moments ago, I would prefer to leave all these suggestions until 
the end, after all the various points have been covered, and to make them then. Then hy 
there is this other point which we think the Committee might have in their consider 
ation. Take the case of a man who began at the period of enlistment, take the extreme 
case of a man who joined up at the beginning of the war, his children were then prob _ 
ably about five years of age and they are now considerably older. Every man naturally 
wants to do the best he can for his family to educate them, and during the period whi 
he has been serving in the force, if he had been in civilian life, knowing that the 1 
riod for payments was coming he would then have had an opportunity of putting some 
thing aside for that purpose. Many, many men do that, I know that in my own expe: 
rience, and you know it in your experience, men put something by towards the cost 
the education of their families when they get older. Now these men dutll 
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% the period of their enlistment have not been able to make any provision of that kind 
and consequently now that these children are considerably older and have arrived at an 
age when they require that assistance for education they are unable to obtain it. The 
‘man who is only starting out again is very hard put to it to start himself up without 
providing the extra amount required for educating his children. I might also bring in 
» the point that the children’s clothing, including boots costs considerably more now 
» than it did before he enlisted. Now having made that rough resume of the various 
conditions which exist we can see that the returned soldier requires assistance in the 
matter of re-establishment. We have very carefully investigated, through our branches 
that extend from Halifax to Victoria, and we have been acting in conjunction with the 
. Great War Veterans’ Association and the Imperial Veterans in an effort to ascertain 
.. the needs of the returned soldiers in that direction. We have been trying to invest- 
. igate and the result of that investigation is that I am instructed as the representative 
-. of the Dominion Army and Navy Veterans to say that this Association is convinced 
that urgent need exists for further assistance for the re-establishment of a very large 
percentage of the returned men. The assistance required differs in individual eases 
very very largely, therefore, as I said yesterday, our suggestions are divided into two 
_ parts; the first part which I put down yesterday as the legitimate demands, and I no- 
“* tice that the paper said that the whole thing was a demand, I regret if I gave that im- 
*~ pression, that proper pensions should be paid to the widows and dependents, the second 
™ demand is that proper pensions should be paid to the disabled, and thirdly that provi- 
sions should be made along the lines suggested for an insurance policy which I sub- 
mitted to you yesterday for the protection of the dependents of pensioners after their 
death. That is the first point which I think no members of the Committee here will 
* disagree with, that these are things which Canada _can rightly be called upon and the 
*. demand is made here for it, and she will have to be forced to make that provision. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


pl hl Q. What do you mean by “ She will be forced” ?—A. I do not mean to say to take 
~ any drastic measures, that is perhaps an awkward word to use. I would rather say 
» “impose,” that the Government will have to get that money by the best means at their 
s disposal, they must provide it, it is an imperative demand for the Government to 
»» provide the money which will be sufficient to meet these demands and to grant proper 
« pensions for dependents and for casualties and for the dependents of casualties. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Does your Association make any definite suggestions along these lines as to 
amounts’—A. As to amounts? I have not that instruction. If they have them I am 
, Sure they will be forwarded as we always forward them to the proper department here. 
.. Thave to apologize that I came away in a very great hurry and have not perhaps 
_. brought all the information with me that I should. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


~ Q. Might I ask you whether the intimation you intend to convey is that the Asso- 
ciation does not consider the pension sufficient?—A. Yes, I went very fully into that 
yesterday. We pointed out that the single man under the S. ©. R. gets $60 per month, 
and that including the war bonus they give the widow of a private, $48. Absolutely I 
ie do not know what the cost to live in Eastern Canada is but in Western Canada a 


i aa woman, whatever her position in life may be, cannot possibly live on $48 a 
- month. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


, Q. You said yesterday that while our rate of pensions were higher owing to the 
classification the English pensions were greater, will you please give me some instances 
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where that is the case?—A. I think you did not understand me correctly. I think 
I said that the amount the man receives is higher here than under the English scale, 
Q. I understood you to say that owing to the classification the English pensions 


paid were higher than our pensions?—A. I think you misunderstood me.. The position - 


I think is this that the pensions in the old country are not as high as they are in 
Canada. The Canadian pensions are higher, presumably the cost of living generally 


is higher. What I did say was this with regard to the classification that our informa- — 


tion is, and I can say this information has been obtained through our connection with 


the old country, and through the Imperial Veterans, that where in Canada a man is — 


classified by the medical board as 60 per cent, the same disability under the English 


classes would be rated as 75 or 80 per cent disability. 

Q. And that would make his pension equal with ours?—A. No, sir. Even with 
that it might not. 

Q. Where did you get that information?—A. From the Imperial Veterans. 

Mr. Mactxan: The witness yesterday gave an example of a man named Murphy 
who was classified at 80 per cent. 

Mr. Nessirr: He said that the man was entitled to the total. That is a matter 
for the doctors who examined him in the first place to say. The total extension is $120, 
and in England it is $340. The loss of an arm at the shoulder is rated here at 80 per 
cent, which would bring a total of $576. In England he would be rated at 90 per cent, 


but the total would be only $305. The loss of an arm below the elbow is rated here at 


60 per cent, or a total of $432. In England it would be rated at 60 per cent, but the 


total would be only $200. The loss of four fingers is rated here at 45 per cent, or a 


total of $225, but it is rated in England at 40 per cent, which would make a total of 
$136. The loss of an eye is rated here at 40 per cent or a total of $288. In England 
it is rated at 50 per cent but the total is only $170. The loss of two fingers is rated 


here at 15 per cent, or a total of $108, whereas in England it is rated at 20 per cent, © 


or a total of $70. 

Mr. Coorrr: I think those figures substantiate Mr. Wilkinson’s statement. 

The Wirness: In the matter of Patrick Murphy they classified him at 60 per 
cent and in England he would be classified at 90 per cent. His disabilities consist ot 
the right arm lost, the index finger of the left hand, the whole front part of the right 
foot up to the heel and his ear drum broken, and for all that he is getting the sum of 
$48 a month, including the bonus. 

Mr. Nessirr: He is classified at 80 per cent and that entirely depends on the 
Medical Department which classifies him and not the Pensions Board. It is up to the 


Medical Board and not up to us to say so. He is not before us and we could not judge 


if he were rated rightly or not. 


° 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. How would he be classified ? 


Mr. Nusprrt: He does not say. I picked out a few to give a general idea. We 
went over the whole list, and considered everything you could imagine. We sat here 
for months doing it, and we considered the situation not only in England but in 
Australia and New Zealand as well. 


The Witness: The question is not what category of disability they put him in. 
Tt could be 10 per cent if they liked, but the amount that that stands for should be 
sufiicient for a man of his disability. There are cases where they give them 80 per 
cent and with the pension that 80 per cent is not sufficient. I do not mean the per- 


centage they give is insufficient, but the amount of money he gets is not in proportion — 


to his disability and the amount of earning capacity. 


Mr. Nespirr: Of course that is your view, and you give it to the Committee. 
{Mr. E. Browne-Wilkinson.] 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Mr. Wilkinson, supposing that a man in England is in receipt of a pension 
for a lost arm and leg, how would he be classified? What pension would he receive ?— 
A I would be glad if you would refer that to Captain Wheeler of the Imperials. He 
can tell you, I think. I am not familiar with it. Now, to meet the urgent necessity 
for assistance for the vast majority of returned men in the matter of re-establishment, 
the request or the demand of the Army and Navy Veterans of Canada is this, that the 
Government will give the maximum of assistance for re-establishment that can be 
given with the minimum financial hardship to Canada, to be based on the length and. 
ealibre of service rendered. Now, with reference to this point as to length and calibre 


of service rendered—— 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. What do you mean by calibre?—A. I was just going to speak on that point. 
As to the length and calibre, we lay down as to the length of service that the men 
who joined up in 1914 or 1915, the men who gave up their businesses at a moment’s 
notice, and had no chance of putting their house in order, are in a different position, 
and it takes more for a man of that class to re-establish himself when he returns than 
it would for a man who joined up later, who found out what the conditions of affairs 
were, and who could make some provision towards getting his affairs settled up. Take 
the ease of the veterans of 1914 or 1915 coming back in 1917, they would find things 
altogether strange, and suddenly strange, much more strange than the man would 
find conditions who went away in 1917 and came back in 1919. The conditions in 
1919 were similar, to some extent, to those of 1917, but in 1917 the state of affairs was 
very different from that at the beginning of the war. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. That is on the assumption that the latter going man did make that provision ?— 
A. Yes, they had the opportunity of doing it which the other men did not have. 
Q. If they did not use that opportunity, would you penalize them for the failure 


to do it?A. No, I would treat that under another head. Second, as to the calibre 


of service. We judge along the line of the length of time of enlistment, not the length 
of actual service, the length of the period that he served. As to the calibre, it comes 
down in our opinion to the man who saw service in the combatant country, in the 
fighting field, who underwent the stress and mental struggle to a far greater degree 
than the man who was a non-combatant,—and by a non-combatant I mean the man 
who did not get there, the man who only went to Canada or England. For the sake 
of definition, I only mean the man who went to France, the combatant having under- 
gone a certain mental stress which the other men did not undergo. 


By Mr. Edwards: 

Q. Do you classify all the man who went to France as combatants?—A. For pre- 
Sent purposes, yes. Those men underwent a strain greater than the strain that the man 
was undergoing in England. Some would undergo a greater strain than others, no 
doubt, but at any rate the strain that he went under in France or in any other com- 
batant country rendered ‘him less likely to be able to steady down to the humdrum 
routine of daily life. ,Many men who went to England did not undergo that mental 
strain which would unfit them for immediately going into business to the same extent 
as 1t would the man who underwent the strain in France. The men who went to the 
fighting front should be rendered more assistance in the matter of re-establishment 
than the men who did not go there, and we say he should get the maximum assistance 


- that can be given to the returned soldier, with a minimum financial (hardship to 


Canada 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You base what they should receive on the length and calibre of service 
rendered. Would you. classify the Infantry men actually in the trenches with the 
Transportation men?—A. Yes, we. have. We tried to arrive at some scheme that would 
be to a large extent equitable without involving too steep a proposition to ask any 
Government to undertake. You may say that an Officer’s batman would not be in the 
same category as the man in the trenches, but it is impossible to arrive at the exact 
amount of service given by a man. Therefore you can only generalize it as men 
who served in France or some other theatre of war, as men who saw service in England 
and as men who saw service only in Canada. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. What about the forestry battalions?-A. The forestry battalions? Some were 
only in Canada, and some in England. 
Q. I am speaking of France. What ones who went to France would you class as 
combatants, and what as non-combatants?—A. So far as I am instructed, I regret 
that I cannot give you a full statement as to that. So far as I know, the draft of 


instructions which was given to: me, and I am trying to live up to my instructions, 


those were the three grades, that anybody that was on the strength of a unit in France 
should be entitled to remuneration as being what we call a combatant. 

Q. You base your claim for assistance on the length and calibre of service 
rendered?—A. Yes. But there is a point that I want to bring out. We want it 
thoroughly understood, so far as the Army and Navy Veterans are concerned, that for 
service rendered we do not ask the Government or the country for a cent. We ask 
the country to re-establish us for the benefit of Canada. Canada at the present time, 
like the rest of the world, is going through a great crisis in the matter of unemploy- 
ment. The more that Canada can do to assist those who possibly deserve more than 
anybody else in the matter of employment, the more she can do to help those three 
grades to re-establish themselves, the better it will be for the whole of Canada. That 


is all we ask. We want re-establishment. We do not as an association ask one cent — 


as remuneration, or gratuity or anything of that description for services rendered. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Then you are not in favour of the $2,000 gratuity ?—A. Well, sir, that is what 
I might call a leading question. As a Dominion representative, I think that is border- 
ing on a personal feeling. I can say this, getting around the point as a lawyer, that 
what the Army and Navy Veterans say is that if in the opinion of the Government 
they can afford to give the Veterans for the purpose of re-establishment, and if this 
Committee, after hearing both sides, consider that the Veterans require $2,000; if you 
think that the country can afford $2,000, let them have it. If you do not think so, I 
can say as representing the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, that as we went to 
try and help Canada and the Empire, we do not want to ask Canada or the Empire to 
beggar themselves for us. What we do ask, is to the best of your ability, without 
beggaring Canada, to go as far as you can to assist us to re-establish ourselves. But do 
not say you are giving us something for fighting for you, for you cannot give a man 
recompense for risking his life. All you can do is to see that he is no worse off. Try 
and help him to get him back the position where he was when he started, and if possible 
a little bit better if you feel you can do it. 


By Mr. Tweedie: t 


Q. The Calgary resolution is simply a basis for adjusting and determining the 
needs for re-establishment ?—A. Oh, yes, we would not as an association try to dictate 
to the Government its policy. All we try to do is to show where the necessity arises, 
and to assist them in their deliberations, and suggest to them ideas that we have of how 
a proper system of re-establishment might be effected. 
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Q. Turn again to General McLean’s question in regard to the $2,000 gratuity. 
That is one of the real live issues. A resolution was passed asking the Government to 
pay $2,000 to the man who was in France, $1,500 to the man who was in England, and 

~ $1,000 to the man who served in Canada. Does your organization throughout Canada 
support that proposition’—A. Do I understand that these are maximum amounts to 
be graded down? 

Q. Oh, no—A. A straight amount ? 

Q. A straight amount’—A. Well, all I can say from the Dominion organizations, 
and from motions which have been passed by the Army and Navy Veterans in Montreal, 
is that our opinion as expressed there is that it should be graded down. You can put a 

‘maximum for the calibre of the service; you can make a basic scale for it; but undoubt- 
edly the man who joined up in 1918 in Canada is not entitled to the same amount as 
the man who joined up in 1916. The one is a conscript and the other is not. But 
apart from that, you can put a maximum. You could say a maximum of $1,000 for 
the man who went from Canada and served five years and grade it down. You could 
set the maximum $2,000 for the man who went to France and grade it down. You could 
put a maximum of $1,500 to the man who went to England, and grade it down from 
that. My instructions are that it should be placed upon the length and calibre of 
the service that he has rendered to the country. If you give a straight amount of 
$1,000 to any man who joined up in Canada, I could hardly say that that was complying 
with my instructions which are that it should be according to the length and calibre 
of service. 

Q. Assume that a man put in three years fighting in France and another man 
put in three days fighting in France; do you think that they would be both entitled 
to the same amount ?—A. J tell you, sir, that when you have done fighting in France 
you sort of get used ‘to it. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. What is the answer?—A. I would not be prepared to say. A man who has 
served in France—well, he has served and he is lucky if he gets away with it. There 
was many a man who was knocked out on the second day. Another man might last 


7 there for three years. It is just the luck of the game how many days or months or 
years you last. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


iN Q. What about those who went to France, yet never got to the front? What 
would you do with that class of men?—A. How do you mean? 
_ Q. There were boys who went to France but who did not get as far as the trenches. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The man who got in in the last three months?—A. It is very difficult for me 


to answer these questions because they are to a large extent bordering on personal 
opinion. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Not necessarily. You said that any man who served in France was a com- 
batant. Now there were many men who went to France but who never saw the front 
line, who never saw a shell, who never even saw a gun. Are these men entitled to a 
 gratuity?—A. My answer to that—I will have to put it rather widely—is that in our 
deliberations on those various schemes, from coast to coast, we did stipulate that the 
man should not be termed as having seen service in France until he had been on the 
__ Strength of a unit in France. There were many men who went to France on what we 
— eall a Cools’s tour, and they were not on the strength of a unit. 
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Q. There were lots of men who never even saw the guns and who were not on a 
Cook’s tour?—A. I am not prepared to give you a direct answer to that, but when a 
man went to France, whatever unit he was in, he could easily be called upon, especi- 
ally during the latter months, to take his place in the battle line. There were times 
when the cooks and kitchen men were called upon and thrown into the gap. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Apparently you see some difficulties in connection with some phases of this 
problem ?—A. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. The object of this Parliamentary Committee is to endeavour to find a solu- 
tion of some of those difficulties, and unless you and the members of the various other 
organizations can help us in that regard, the chances are that the difficulties would be 
so great that they could not be possibly overcome. Let me give an illustration. Toward 
the close of the war a man was taken on the strength in Canada only five days before 
the Armistice. He was in Canada in the forces. You would not think for one minute 
of treating that man in the same way as you would treat a man, who, on account of 
his category or for some other reason, during the whole period of the war remained on | 
necessary military duty here in Canada?—A. We have stated, sir, in numerous reso- 
lutions that have been passed in different units of the Army and Navy, and forwarded 
to the Dominion Executive, and the general feeling was—which we have placed in 
different resolutions—that no man should be entitled to this assistance unless he had 
served at least six months in the army in Canada, that the minimum period for which 
he could call for assistance from the Government at the lowest scale would be six 
‘ months; and that if he had served less than six months in Canada, the amount of 
re-establishment that he would require—unless he was disabled during that period— 
would be negligible. 

Q. Let me give you another case: Within the four months period prior to the 
Armistice, certain men were drafted into the army and passed over to England, 
received their training, and within ten days of the Armistice were in France. They 
were only four months in the army all told, of which only, say, ten days were in ~ 
France. In deciding what you should do in connection with a man in France, how 
would you treat that man?—A. Well, sir, I can only answer as I have answered 
before regarding service in France. I have known myself in 1915 in the spring, 
when we were in Canterbury, a man would leave Canterbury on Saturday afternoon 
and be back in Canterbury in the hospital on Wednesday afternoon, and if he had 
been to France he was entitled to the assistance given to the man who has been in 
France. : 

Q. Would you treat that man who had only been in France a week or ten days 
on the same basis as a man who had been there three years?—A. Oh no, sir. 

Q. How would you arrange your proposed system? On a per diem or on a yearly 
basis? Would it be so much for every day of service in France?—A. Well, there 
again we have had suggestions put up to us, and very strong resolutions drawn up 
along both those lines. We have had the suggestion from lots of branches and it has 
been fully discussed as to the advantage of placing it on a per diem, a greater per- 
centage per diem for the man who had served in France and a smaller per diem for — 
the man who had not been there. We had also the other scheme which we have seriously 
considered, the matter of the yearly allowance based on the year the man joined up in 
Canada, the year he went to England and the year he went to France, but both of 
these propositions have a lot to say for themselves. Then we considered that this 
Committee down here was investigating the cases very fully. We did not know the 
amount of assistance this Committee conceived themselves able to render, and we 
thought we would leave the whole matter of the amount to the Committee, and then 
if this Committee were to decide that you had considered with us that we needed that 
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extra assistance, and would ask us to submit a definite plan to cover such an amount 
as you decide you could make, I have no doubt we would forward you down immediately 
one, or possibly both of our suggestions. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. I understand the whole theory of assistance, so far as the Army and Navy Vet- 
erans are concerned, is for the purpose of re-establishment in civil life?—A. Yes. 

Q. You define re-establishment as putting a man in as good or a better position 
than he was in when he went to the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where he could make his living just as well?—A. Yes. 
: Q. Assume a man had been in France on active service, and he returned after 
three years at the war and went back to his usual civil position and made just as 
good or better living, do you think that man should be given $2,000? Should he 
receive a cash grant of $2,000 or any other sum?—A. Well, Sir, that question comes 
in. We have not any suggestion of a necessarily immediate cash payment. We ask 
for assistance to be rendered according to a certain basic scale. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 
“ Q. According to needs?—A. According to needs. 
Q. Do you consider that all Veterans need assistance?—A. There might be some 

who do not. I have my own opinion that a vast majority of them do and I had a fur- 

ther point that I dropped away from. As I said before, we are of the opinion that 

these moneys, theSe pensions, and as a matter of fact these late gratuities and so on,/ . 

were given in such a way that the men who required least were getting most, and a \ 
is so at the present time. Now as an association we are not trying to take the attitude 
; at all that Jack is as good as his Master, but we say that a man who had been getting 

a $1.10 a day in the army may have in peace time just as good, and in many cases he 

has had a better position in civil occupation than the man who went over there and 
remained as a Brigadier General and so on. We know many cases of it. If assist- 
ance were granted for services rendered then we can do exactly what you want as 
regards making a scale, because undoubtedly a man in a senior position has extra 
tesponsibility, but if it is a scheme, ‘as we asked it to be, for re-establishment the 
necessity no longer arises for giving the high officer greater assistance to re-establish / 
himself than is given to the man in the ranks. As a matter of fact it rather works Ls 
the other way; that the man who is in the ranks has less opportunity of putting any- 
thing by for re-establishing himself than the man who was getting a larger remunera- 
tion and who possibly was able to save a little bit out of it. 


‘ By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Summing up your evidence}this is the result, that your whole argument is 
for re-establishment for the man who actually needs it?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 
Q. And what proportion of the Veterans are in need of assistance?—A. I should 
___ Say to cover all the grounds I have mentioned, insurance and so on, at least eighty | [ F 
_ Pér cent of the returned men today require assistance in some form or another, to] © 
put themselves in status quo. 

Q. Of the returned men?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what proportion of the men who never went across?—A. I have not 
got the whole figures. 

Q. You are taking them all together?—A. I have taken that as a whole matter. 
I would say myself from figures we have got of investigation by our Dominion organi- 
zation in conjunction with the other organizations from coast to coast that there are 
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approximately eighty per cent of the men who have enlisted for a period longer than 
six months’ service in Canada—that at least eighty per cent of those require assist- 
ance in some way or another to place them in the position they were in before. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. All men receive gratuities from the time they are discharged, varying, differ- 
ent sums for different parties?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that was any assistance in the re-establishment of the man? 
~—A. I would say undoubtedly it was quite an assistance. I was going to say that I 
did not know if it was a question which would come up here, but I was instructed 
to bring it up. I say the men who joined in 1914 and 1915 and bore the brunt of the 
fight under certain conditions—I do not say it was worse in 1915 than in 1918—but 
those men fought under conditions which were a great deal harder to fight in, in the 
way of tackling new forms of warfare than the men who were there in 1918, and there 
was no provision made for them, in this way, that the man who joined up in 1914 is 
penalized by not getting anything for his first two years of hard work. He gets only © 
the same remuneration by way of war gratuities as the man who joined up in 716. 
I do not know whether it comes under your jurisdiction to take that matter up. 


By Mr. Morphy: ‘. 

Q. You said that the man who had gone in a Forestry Battalion was in actual 
warfare, he would by virtue of having gone to France be a combatant; might I ask 
you if the Forestry Battalion had done the same service in England would a man in 
that class be classed as a noncombatant?—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Why would you make that difference between men who were both engaged in 
Forestry Battalions?—A. I know of many cases where the Forestry Battalions were 
thrown up into the gap. 

Q. That is not my question; I put the question very clearly with regard to men 
who were not thrown into the gap?—A. But they were put in a position where they 
were liable to be called out whereas the man in England was not. 

. Q. You base your recommendation purely upon the fact that they might be liable 
to be called?—A. No, Sir. Some were called upon. 

Q. I am talking about those that were not called. 

Mr. McLean: They were not in the danger zone, were they not?—A. Many of 
these Forestry Battalions were remarkably close up to the line. There were many 
of those long-range guns just wandering around two or three miles away and many 
men in the Forestry Battalions have been killed through the use of these long-range 
guns. 

Q. Your classification as you have it to-day would apply to the case of a Forestry 
Battalion in France that never was near the guns, or in danger from the guns, would 
it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the question, justify that if you dan ?—A. That is all I can say as to 


my instructions. I can give you nothing more than the instructions I have been 
given. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. What Canadian Forestry Battalions that you know of were sent up to fill the 
gap ?—A. I cannot give you that myself, I know men who told me they had been sent. 

Q. At what period of the war were they sent up to fill the gap?—A. In 1918. 

Q. In the Canadian Force of course?—A. To the best of my knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there any further statement you desire to make?—A. Yes, there was one 
question brought up by Mr. MacNeil. I understand that evidence was given kefore I 
arrived here-—— 
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By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Just a moment before you go into that; did these Forestry Battalions go up as 
corps?—A. That is a question J am not in a position to answer. 

Q. Or were a few men taken out of one of the corps and sent up?—A. I could not 
tell you that, I only have my information from other men. 

Q. You made a very definite statement a short time ago; that is why I asked the 
-question; you have no definite knowledge?—A. No, Sir, it was to a large extent from 
hearsay and from information in the papers. ine is one other statement which was 
made the other day, I understand, in the matter of soldiers’ dependents coming back. 
I can give you a personal statement on that matter. When I was in France in May, 
1917, my wife sent me a letter written to her, she was in England at the time, instructing 


- her and advising her that the Government wished her to return to Canada immediately, 


pointing out, I believe, it would be impossible for her to return for a period of one~ 
year at least after the cessation of hostilities. To the very best of my belief that letter 
was signed by Mr. J. Obed Smith. I am almost certain it was, I know his signature, 
and as a matter of fact I am certain of that and in corroboration of that fact I may state 
that I immediately wrote to Mr. Smith, who was known to me, and I had a letter written 
back by him which I do know was signed by him in which corroborated the previous 
letter and notified me of the urgent necessity of sending my wife back. I wrote him 
that I was not expecting leave until September, but as a matter of fact I was knocked 
out in June and did not get out till the following year in 1918. The first thing I did 
when I got out I went down to see Mr. Smith, I was on crutches and he urged me again, 
in spite of the fact that I was still in hospital and he insisted on my sending my wife 
back under instructions from the Government. J complied with that request, and I 
know of many other officers and men who complied with that request. There has been 
a great deal of discussion in all the veterans’ meetings, in reference to the fact that 
their wives and dependents, many of them like myself, being in hospital, coming back 
at their own expense, they paid their own passage at the urgent request of the Govern- 
ment. Many other wives and families of men in the Expeditionary Force who did not 
comply with the request of the Government at that time had their passages refunded. 


That has been the source of a great deal of dissatisfaction at every meeting that I have 
attended. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What corps were you serving in?—A. The Fort Garry Horse. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. As a matter of fact, a good-many of these dependents returned from England 
after the war was over?—A. Anybody who came back on November 10, 1918, had to 


_ pay their own way back. If you came back on November 11, the Government paid 


it, and unless you returned after November 11, you could not get it paid. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Can you produce that letter which your wife forwarded to you while you were 
in France?—A. Unfortunately I cannot, I lost it in France, but the letter which I 
received from Mr. Smith was signed by Mr. Smith himself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, was not the question this: On account of the food shortage 
in England the British Government expressed the desire that as many Canadian women 
and other women who were there belonging to this continent who could possibly return 
to their homes would do so, is not that the situation?—A. To the best of my own 
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knowledge it was not. The trend of the letter as I remember it and that was the 
part that impressed it on my mind, was that the Government wanted to get the 
dependents back before the war was over, and it gave rise to a discussion among the 
men ™m my own regiment at any rate, and I believe in others, that the Government 
expected the war to be finished that year, and they wanted to get the people back. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You stated that you knew a number of professional men in Winnipeg who were 
working out by the day. Would you give us the names of some of them?—A. I would 
not like to give the names of these men as I have not their permission to do so. 

Q. I think you had better give the names to the Chairman ? 

The Witness: I could give you the names, but I would ask your permission, if I 
may, to withhold them. They may not wish to be referred to by name. 

Mr. Nessirr: I want the names, because, if J have them, I can find out if you are 
telling a correct story or not. 


Mr. MacLean: If these gentlemen do not wish to put in any claim why should 
their names be brought in ? ; 

Mr. Nessitt: He is putting in a claim for them. He put in a claim that they 
should be assisted in re-establishing themselves. 

The CuairMAN: Just a moment, gentlemen. I see that Mr. Pardee is very restless. 
We have asked Mr. Wilkinson here as the representative of the Army and Navy League, 
representing 60,000 men. He has certain representations to make. Every member of 
the Committee desires he should have the fullest opportunity to make representations 
to it. In addition, the Committee is-here to hear what he has to say, and to ask what- 
ever questions it desires, and I do not think that when he is the first witness to be 
questioned on behalf of the soldiers in Canada there should be undue haste with 
regard to the examination. If any member of the Committee thinks there is any 
further information can be elicited from Mr. Wilkinson in connection with this 
problem we should not hurry him unduly, but allow him every opportunity. 

Mr. Parpre: Since my name is mentioned, I will say this: I think that nine out 
of ten members of this Committee think that Mr. Wilkinson has answered every 
question once or twice over that he has been called here to give evidence on. I wish to 
hear everything that the soldiers have to say, but I see no use of the same questions 
and same lines of argument being pursued time and time again with the same result. 

The Cuamman: That is the fault of the Committee. Just as Mr. Wilkinson 
started to rise three or four members of the Committee wished to ask further ques- 
tions of him. Just as long as one of the Committee wishes to proceed with the examina- 
tion, as far as this end of the inquiry is concerned, I do not propose to cut it off. It 
the Committee wishes to do so well and good. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. What departments are represented in Winnipeg in dealing with returned 
soldiers? I know the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board have offices there. Have you any others operating in connection 
with returned soldiers?—A. There are branches of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
the Combined Federal and Provincial Employment Bureau and a branch of the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board. These are all to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. In your official capacity you have had occasion to visit these various offices, I 
suppose ?—A. Yes, I am in one or other of them every other day. 

Q. Have you any comment to make in regard to useless expenditure of money 
in connection with these oftices?—A. No, Sir, I do not think I have. All the offices of 
each of these departments seem to be utilized pretty fully all the time. Generally 
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there is a very large number of men waiting for attention there. I can hardly say 
that when so many men are waiting in these offices that they can be over-staffed. 
Otherwise there would not be so many waiting. 
Q. What have you to say in regard to the treatment given the men in these 
-offices?—A. More than courteous. They will do anything for the Army and Navy 
Veterans, for the Great War Veterans and for the Imperials. I speak officially for the 
Army and Navy. They are always ready to assist. 
Q. Are there any officials who can be dispensed with, any officials receiving high 
salaries? 
7 The CHaiRMAN: Speaking generally, Mr. Wilkinson. 


The Witness: I can only speak from hearsay. I only go to these offices in my 
oficial capacity, or in a friendly capacity. I know one or two of the fellows in the 
different offices. I have only heard names mentioned. 

} Q. Any complaints with regard to other than returned men being employed?—A. 
J have heard, sir,—but the Chairman told me it was a matter for the Provincial 
- Government. I have heard discussion as to why Mr. Bulman is in charge of the 
Winnipeg office. . 

[ The CHamman: Anything in connection with the Federal offices ? 


a The Witness: I have also heard of that. I cannot recall names. I have heard 
names mentioned by several men in discussing the advisability and desirability of 
putting returned men in instead of several civilians in connection with the Land Settle- 
ment Scheme on the Advisory Board and so on. If I were to hear the names I would 
recognize them. Some of the statements I heard were fairly strong, but I am not 
__ prepared to say exactly who made the statements. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. In regard to the Civil Service of Canada generally, what is your opinion as to 
_ the employment of returned men? Should all positions in the Civil Service be given 
to returned men as against all other applicants, that is if the returned men are capable 
of filling them?—A. I am sure that I am expressing the opinion of the Army and 
Navy Veterans and of every other association of returned men when I say that the 
_ Government should act in this matter the same as any private employer. Both should 
see that wherever the veteran is capable of taking a position preference should be 
. given him. At the same time we do not ask more of the Government than of any 
other employer. For instance, we do not want a bricklayer to be made manager of a 
big department. If you have a man capable of handling a position, and you have 
a returned man who is also capable, we ask you to give the returned man the preference 
in filling the position. 

Q. In regard to the vacancies which occur from time to time in regard to those 
who are in the employment of the Civil Service in this country, and who have been 
" overseas, or who were eligible for overseas service; what is your view in regard to 
these men holding positions and keeping out of employment returned men who could 
fill their positions?—A. Sir, you are rather bordering on personal opinion. At our 
meetings, as you can appreciate, there is a vast amount of work to be gone through 
in taking up individual cases, apart from Dominion resolutions to be passed. That is 
7. a point which I do not remember having actually come up by way of resolution in the 
association, not in our local unit, anyhow, and it is not a question that was brought 
up at the Dominion Convention that I heard of. J have heard, if you want me to 
_ give what I have heard, a vast amount of discussion. I have heard men say that a lot 
of Government positions, Federal and Provincial and civic positions have been filled 
i by what we call stay-at-homes, and that these men should make way for the men 
__ who did something, and who are capable of handling their jobs. We have that position 
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in the Provincial Government service in Manitoba to-day. The Assistant Deputy 
Attorney is a single man who when war broke out did not go, and yet he had the posi- 
tion given to him. ‘There are many cases which we could cite, Federal as well. 

Q. In regard to giving positions to returned men, what is the view of your 
association in regard to an elderly man who has lost his son, or perhaps two or three 
sons at the war, and desires to enter the civil service of the country ?—A. I am sorry, 
I have to apologize for not being able to answer some of these questions, but they 
are questions rather personal, and questions for the Dominion Executive to take up. 
That is a question upon which, as a Dominion representative, it would be hard for me 
to give the Dominion Executive’s opinion. J am not instructed on any policy along 
those lines. They may have one, and if they have, I should be pleased to let you 
have it. 

Q. There is another class, the Veteran’s widows. ,What are your views with re- 
gard to giving them employment?—A. Well, first of all, we ask the Government 
to award a sufficient pension and then she would not be called upon to work. That 
is one complaint which the Association hears at the present time, that the amount 
of money which the Government is giving her—apparently some people allege that it 
is for the purpose of forcing her out to work. That is an aspect of the case upon 
which the Association feels very strongly, that the payment of $48 has the effect of 
compelling some to go out and work. We think the Government should give her 
sufficient so as not to compel her to go out to work. If she has sufficient to live on, 
she won’t want to go out to work. 

Q. You say that if she received a sufficient pension she should have no prefer- 
ence if the Government wished to give her something to do?—A. I think that that 
would meet the case. J am rather speaking of it as a personal question. Our idea 
was that if she wanted to work afterwards—I presume this was the feeling of the — 
Association if she wanted to work, if she received a proper amount to live on, she 
would not expect a preference. 

Q. The last case I have in mind is that of the sisters or daughters of those ano 
served overseas. They may be stenographers or clerks. Has your Association con- 
sidered the question of giving them priority over those who had no connection with 
the war?—A. That raises another question which I am not able to speak about. In 
the S.C.R., the principle, so far as I have been able to ascertain through the Winni- ~ 
peg organization, is that they could train a far larger number of men as stenographers _ 
than they do at present. In Winnipeg there is a vast call for stenographers at the 
present time. I have heard officers say that they wanted to get stenographers and good 
ones. At the present time the stenographers are mostly women. The same thing 
applies to the Government departments, they are women. The Association feels that 
there are many positions at present occupied by women which the returned soldiers 
could be trained to fill in the Government service. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. You are referring to disabled men?—A. Yes. Rightly or wrongly—though we 
have not firsthand information we try to get it—we feel that a large number of re- 
turned men could be fitted for stenographers than are being fitted at the present time, — 
and that positions could be permanently taken by them. a 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


2. Referring to the office in Winnipeg and the number of officers there, can you, — 
of your personal knowledge, cite any case where there is a duplication of officers? — 
Could certain officers act for both the S.C.R. and the Pensions, for instance, or for he 
the S.C.R. and the Land Settlement Board?—A. Of my own personal knowledge I — 
cannot answer that question. . 
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Q. You do not know of any case where there is that duplication of Officials as 
regards the Dominion Government ?—A. No, I do not know that. There is one point 
which came to my mind yesterday. That was the fact: that in the Winnipeg office, 
apart from the Provincial Superintendent, Mr. Bowman, I believe the whole of the 
clerks, including the manager of the Dominion Provincial bureau, are returned sol- 
diers. In fact, the late manager has just got another position. He was a member of 
my own association. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Who is this Mr. Bowman? What is his nationality?—A. I do not know, sir. 
He was a parson of some description in pre-war days. 


The CuaiMan: He was a Presbyterian preacher; I was at college with him. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Have you any comment to make on vocational training 2—A. No, sir, other 
than heresay evidence, I have heard men complain that there are too many people 
learning boot-making. 

Q. We had that up yesterday?—A. We have heard complaints about that. Fel- 
lows have come in—of course I would not say that reliance can be placed upon every 
case we hear—but from general investigation among some of the members we find 
that there are many men being trained as boot makers. ‘That is one case that has 
been brought to our attention by members of different organizations, and when com- 
plaints come from different organizations, there must be something behind them. 
There is another matter, the allocation of the pensions. I have a specific case in mind 
of a man named Hebrard. This man joined up in Winnipeg in 1917, and shortly 
after his enlistment he went to the hospital. He was in hospital for two years here, 
and he was sent down to the Pensions Board. They said he was not entitled to any 
pension. The man came along, and he could barely stand; he could not stand at all. 
Thad him under observation, and I sent him to private doctors. Two different private 
doctors diagnosed his case as spinal complaint and one said it was absolutely incurable. 
I tried to get the best doctors we could get hold of—I forget their names, but I could 
get them for you. We called for an investigation. We asked General Kitchen to hold 
an investigation and Major Arnold, the manager there, under the Hospitals Commis- 
sion, gave us to understand that the man was “swinging the lead.” 


By an hon. Member: 

Q. What is that?—A. That the man thought himself ill, and therefore he was 
ill. That is the expression used. Through that investigation we came to this state 
of affairs; A man comes before the Medical Board, and the Medical Board do not 
examine; they just read over his doctor’s reports. The doctor who has been attend- 
ing him in hospital makes out his report and makes his recommendation. The 
doctor noted “not more than fifteen per cent disability.” The Medical Board never 
examined the man at all. They asked his age, his religion, and whether he was 
married. That is all, and they put down on his recommendation to the Pensions 
Board “not more than fifteen per cent disability.” 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Is that the general thing?—A. Yes, it came out that way, and when he went 
to the Pensions Board they asked the same questions, the colour of his hair, whether 
he had any children, and so on. They never examined him: they simply looked at 
the recommendation from the other Board and made their recommendation on 
that. I asked them why they did so. They said that the doctor who had attended 
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the man is the only man who can say as to his disability. I said “ Why the neces- 
sity for a Medical Board and a Pensions Board if the only man who does anything 
is the doctor, and if the doctor has the opinion that the man is trying to put one 
over, that goes with the Pension Board and the Medical Board?’ As a matter of 
fact, it was only after we asked for a further investigation that this man was taken 
back in the S.C.R. and sent down to Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was his pension finally adjusted 2—A. This was in the spring, and I have 


not had any reply as to what has happened since. I presume he would not be getting 
a pension because he came down for further treatment after they discharged him as 
being absolutely fit, and two doctors stated he was unfit. We asked for a court of 
inquiry, and the system of allocating pensions came out. The whole thing depended 
on what the original doctor said. 

Q. Has that system been changed since?—A. I do not know. 


Mr. Cooper: It had not been changed up to five weeks ago. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. That was the general practice?—A. That was the general practice when I 
was acting as counsel for the Army and Navy Veterans. We brought the matter 
up and had these men as witnesses. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Did you go to the Board of Pension Commissioners here in Ottawa?—A. I 
would have to ask the representative as to that. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. What have you to say generally as to the system of vocational training? 
Are they doing good service?—A. I believe, from the reports that came in, that the 
majority of cases are more than satisfactorily handled. I believe that. With all 
credit to the Department, I believe they are doing a lot of good work. There are 


great improvements which could be made, which could only be made after experience. 


The fact is that there are cases which they themselves acknowledge they cannot 
immediately put in positions. No provision is made for that man during the period 
of time until he gets the pension. 

Q. Do you say that the system is being improved, or that it is deteriorating? 
—A. I do not know. I am speaking personally now. I am not speaking as the 
representative of anybody. From my personal observations JI would say that I 
have not had the number of complaints made-to me personally that I used to have. 

Q. Fewer complaints all the time?—A. As far as I am personally concerned. 
I cannot speak for other people. Most of the fellows come and ask me many ques- 
tions in regard to these things, which is a case of hearsay. 


Q. Have you any comment to make on the medical treatment of men who have 


not been discharged and who are retained for the purpose of treatment only?— 
A. Well, in that case it is a question of hearsay, and really a lot of men would come 
and tell you a complaint, and a lot will swear by it, and it is hard to judge. We 
have taken up individual cases which I have instanced there where there was cer- 
tainly something wrong. : 

Q. Do you find a willingness on the part of officials to remedy the individual 
eases you complain of?—A. In many eases. There is one department—I suppose 
this comes under the Medical Department, because it is a matter of artificial limbs, 


and we have had numerous complaints about it. I know a case—and I can give you 
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the name—a man who had his leg cut seven times to fit the same artificial limb, 
instead of the artificial limb being made to fit the leg he has had his leg cut. His 

name is Stimson, a member of the G.W.V.A., and he is back in the hospital. 
Fe has stated that his leg was cut seven times to fit the artificial limb. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 
Q. To fit the appliance they put on?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Was there gangrene?—A. No. 
Mr. CutsHorm: A most extraordinary thing. 


: _ By Mr. Brien: 
Q. Was this in Winnipeg?—A. Yes, at St. James. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Do you know the doctor?—A. I could not tell you, sir. There are three mem- 
bers of the G.W.V.A. in St. James, I forget the names, they have all made complaints. 


a By Mr. Brien: 
Q. You say the limb was operated on several times in order that it might fit the 
wooden leg?—A. That is the statement he made in evidence. 
_ Q. You have never followed it up to see if it was correct or not?—A. No. 
Q. Do you think it is possible he might have had a disease of the bone rendering 
it necessary to remove a portion of the bone, in order to fit the artificial limb?—A. My 
information is that that was not the case. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


LC @. Did you see the doctor?—A. I did not. That was the G.W.V.A. I ama 
_ member of the organization out there, but not on the executive. 


; By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Could you give us the doctor’s name?—A. No, if yéu would write to the St. 
4 : James you could get full information. 


E By the Chairman: 
Q. What hospital was he treated in?—A. He has now gone back to St. Boniface. 
There was something wrong with his stomach. This was in the Tuxedo Hospital. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you know the man’s number?—A. No. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


te Q. Have you had an explanation for that extraordinary treatment?—A. No, I 
ve not. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. What is the attitude of your institution toward the Civil Servant who is too 
old to go overseas who has been a member of the Civil Service for ten or fifteen years # 
Do you feel in your Association that a returned soldier without any departmental 
Qualifications at the time should receive an appointment in preference to the man 
0 has given years of his life to the service, or do you feel that the system of promo- 
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tion in the Civil Service is a fair one? Incidentally I might say that in making the - 
appointment of a new man to such a position you would be retarding a number of — 
returned soldiers who are in all probability already in the department?—A. There js 
a lot of questions I do not feel I have authority to answer, but I can only say, on the 
general lines, that our feeling is that where men of equal qualifications are applying 
for position the returned man has the preference. If the returned man has not equal — 
qualifications, I assume the civilian would get it. There are special cases and they — 
deserve special attention, but the broad position of the army and navy is that the man — 
should only get the preference where he is capable of filling the position. 

Q. Where were you born?—A. Bath, Somerset, England. 

Q. How long have you been here?—A. I came out in 1910. 


ee 


By the Chairman: 4 
Q. Has your Association given any thought to the question as to how the money 
should be raised to meet any further gratuities? Let me put it in this way; assume ~ 
for arguments’ sake that the amount required is $300,000,000, which will necessarily q 
mean increased taxation in some form. Has your body given any consideration at all q 
as to how that money can be raised?—A. I might state, in answer to that, that at _ 
the Dominion Convention of the Army and Navy Veterans in Montreal last July, _ 
when the matter was brought up of assistance in re-establishment, the resolution ~ 
wound up as follows: ; 
“The gratuity shall not be a charge against the ordinary revenue of Can- ~ 
ada, but that it be made a charge against Canada’s portion of the War Indemnity ~ 
to be paid by the enemy.” a 
That was the resolution as put forward by the Dominion Convention, there has . .; 
also been under discussion, and I know that resolutions have been forwarded to us in — 
Winipeg from the various units throughout Canada, and I have heard the statement — 


' since I came here, “ Let the Government issue it by way of war bonds if necessary.” — 


Mr. Nessirt: I heard a suggestion the other day that we add another naught to 
the $20 bonds. How would that go? 


By the Chairman: i. 
Q. Let me understand with reference to the bond issue; the suggestion is that in in 
case further gratuity in some way is decided upon it might be given out in the shape», : 
of a bond issue, the bonds to be given to the returned men?—A. That is the suggestion ® 
and I am saying that, I am getting it from certain motions that have been brought in .. 
—I am not quite certain that they have been passed by the Dominion Executive, a3 
such, but I know that they have been approved by the Executive in Winnipeg and 
many men agree with it, that if the Government see fit to give this urgent necessary 
assistance it might be proper to give that assistance by way of war bonds, and in this . 
way it would assist the Government in not being required to pay immediate cash. 
Q. Yes, but if there is an urgent necessity for this urgent assistance—“urgent” 
I say immediate, in order to help the men re-establish themselves, what would they do. ~ 
with these bonds?—A. In some eases the question or re-establishment is an absolute .“ 
necessity and there are cases where a certain cash payment is urgently required; there a 
are other cases where the man to re-establish himself may not require this assistance “ 
immediately. His position there is that he is asking the Government to put him back — a 
to statu quo, and that occasion will not arise immediately, but the Government might — 
set aside that amount which is necessary to assist him and he can leave it in the ™ 
Treasury until he requires it, or they can hand it out to him immediately by way of ),) 
bonds, and he can use it as he desires, with the provision that as long as the bonds > 
remain in his possession they are not to be subject to taxation, but if they are trans- 
ferred to anybody else they would become liable for taxation immediately. It was,“ 
our idea that provision could be made by way of issuing a further loan. . 
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Q. But that loan of course must be taken care of 2—A. Undoubtedly. 
Q. Because the interest upon it would have to be paid every year and that means 
that the Government must raise taking it at $300,000,000, at 5 per cent the interest 
~ would be $15,000,000. That would mean that in addition to all the monies we are 
- yaising at the present time $15,000,000 in addition would have to be raised every year 
in order to take care of that $300,000,000. The problem the Government would have 
- to face, assuming that sum was provided, would be to raise that $15,000,000 by means 
of taxation of some kind. I was wondering whether or not your organization had given 
any thought as to how that additional money should be raised?—A. Yes, we have 
thought of that. And one of the alternative methods of getting this money if we were 
not getting a war indemnity was by issuing a further loan. The people, if it were raised 
by taxation, will immediately have to pay it; the present generation at any rate would 
have to pay this off, but by means of a loan it is extended over a greater period for 
_ posterity to pay for the benefits which have accrued to them by virtue of the service 
of the soldiers. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Do you realize that whatever is done by the Government the money will have 


~ to.be borrowed—A. Undoubtedly. . - 
| Mr. Morpuy: I would like to know why the Chairman uses the figure of 
$300,000,000 ? 


The CuamMAN: Merely for the purpose of argument; I just took that figure as an 
' illustration. 
Mr. Morpuy: It will be nearer $900,000,000 than $300,000,000. 


Witness discharged. 


1 


i 
& 


Major P. F. ScoarscuMipt, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your name in full?—A. Perey Fremlin Scharschmidt. 

Q. Which of the returned men’s organizations are you associated with?—A. I am 
associated with the Imperial Veterans of British Columbia, and the Great War 
Veterans’ Association of Canada. 

Q. Do you hold any office in these organizations?—A. I do not, siz. 

_ Q. You are representing which of these bodies here?—A. The Imperial Veterans 
in Canada. 

,  Q. You are here at the request of that organization? Are you sent here to make 
. certain representations to the Committee?—A. I am sent here with full authority to 
present their case before this Committee. 

_ Q. What is the title of the organization?—A. The Imperial Veterans in Canada 
incorporated in British Columbia. 

_ Q. Are they a general or a local organization?—A. They are local as far as British 
_ Columbia is concerned, but they have their organization in other portions of Canada 
and, to my personal knowledge, action is now being taken to obtain. a Dominion 
charter. 

_ Q. Have you a provincial charter now?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


_ Q. How many men do you represent ?—A. I presume, sir, what I shall relate to 
he committee, in the cause which I hope I can successfully present to the committee, 


will cover the entire Imperial Veterans in Canada, which are roughly estimated at 
‘50,000 men. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Have you any resolution passed by that body?—A. I have absolute instructions — 
from the body (handing document to.the Chairman). ; 
The Cuamman: This is a letter addressed to Major Scharschmidt, here in Ottawa, — 


from W. H. Roberts, Secretary of the Imperial Veterans in Canada, dated at Van- 
couver, September 24th. 


Vancouver, B.C., Sept. 24th, 1919. 
Major P. F. Scharschmidt, 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 
Dear Sir and Comrade :— 

This association have much pleasure in forwarding to you the enclosed 4 
eredentials as representative of this organization of British Columbia and we 
trust that in your efforts to gain equality of treatment for imperial men with © 
the C.E.F., you will meet with success. 7 

Knowing, as we do, the interest which you have always shown in the well- 
being of Imperial men we feel assured that we can leave our case entirely in 


your hands. : 
We are forwarding to you immediately full data on the Imperial case, and — 
trust this will be of some use in your deliberations with the committee. 


We are, sir, yours fraternally, 
(Signed) Imperial Veterans in Canada, 


Per Wm. H. Roberts, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


iets, ie: 
ae = LY “ 


Then there is a document here addressed “ To whom it may concern,” giving cre- om 
dentials to Major Scharschmidt, and signed by the president and secretary-treasurer 
of the Imperial Veterans in Canada, incorporated under the laws of British Columbia, 

Mr. Twrepie: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wilkinson wants to know if he can be recalled | 
t) make one statement which he omitted to make when before the committee. qi 

Mr. E. Browne Witxrnson, recalled: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is just |) 
che point I omitted to make, that is as regards the Army and Navy Veterans in Can- 
nda. We submit that the man who enlisted in the Imperial forces, the man who was : 
resident in Canada prior to August 4, 1914, should be entitled to the full benefits 1'x 
of re-establishment of pensions, ete., from the Canadian Government, exactly on the — 
same basis as the Canadian resident in Canada prior to August 4, 1914, who went 1. 
with the Canadian forces. If a man was resident in Canada prior to that date, and |; 
fought for the Allied cause he should be placed on the same basis as the man who — 
actually served in the Canadian force as a part of the Allied force. 


By Mr. Chisholm: .. 


Q. Would you include in that the man who formerly lived in Canada but who 
lived for a short time in the United States, and who went across and fought in the 
Imperial army for the Allied cause?—A. That is a point, sir, that depends altogether 
on where they are domiciled. The whole thing is a question of domicile. Jf a man — 
visits in the United States it would be different to his leaving his residence in Canada j, 
and becoming a resident of the United States. If he left his residence in Canada and — 
was resident in the United States when the war began, it would be different. A man — 
who is a resident of Canada may have been away holidaying in any part of the world, 
but a man whose home was in Canada on the 4th of August, 1914,—all men in that ‘!)) 
category should be treated alike, irrespective of what part of the Allied army they | 
served in. 
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By Mr. Edwards: . 
Q. And you extend it to the gratuity of the Canadian soldier, which he does not 
get if he transferred to the Imperials?—A. Oh, yes, we ask that they be put on all 


fours. 


Mr. P. F. ScuarscHMmpT, examination continued: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In your association, Mr. Scharschmidt, what qualification must your members 
 -hold?-A. Any member must have seen service with Imperial troops. 
Q. That is the only qualification?—A. That is the essential qualification for 
membership to become an Imperial Veteran. 
Q. You have certain representations you wish to make to the committee?—A. I 


have, sir. 


By Mr. Tweedie; 

Q. Can anybody ask to become a member of your association?—A. I have the 
constitution here, sir. 

Q. Perhaps it would be shorter to ask this question, how many members of your 
Association saw service with the Imperial Forces in the present war ’—A. I am on oath, 
sir, and to the best of my knowledge and belief no man belongs to the Imperial Veterans 
who has not seen service in this war. I mean by that a man who enlisted in an Imperial 
body. As to the actual sight or sound of a shell, I am not in a position to state. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You do not accept them unless they saw service in this last war?—A. No, sir, 
that is my understanding, and it is so stated in the application for membership to the 
body. 

/ Q. How many belong to the body?—A. There are 50,000 veterans. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They all saw service in this war?—A. I qualify that. I am not in a position 
to say that. From my personal knowledge, from records, it is estimated that 20,000 
of these men never left Canada. They enlisted. 
Mr. Parpree: 20,000 out of the 50,000. 


| By Mr. Tweedie: 

Ee : Q. They enlisted in what?—A. The Royal Air Force, and the majority of the men 
were held at Toronto. These figures I obtained from Mr. Stockdale, the officer in charge 
of the Imperial applications,’ and the best posted man in Canada as to the number of 
_ Imperial troops here. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There were 20,000 in the Air Forces?—A. These are the figures given me by 
_ Mr. Stockdale. There were 20,000 members of the Royal Air Force who did not leave 
Canada. 


‘ 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Is it right to say that you represent 30,000 who saw active service?—A. Yes. 
Q. Plus 20,000 who never left Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Mr. Stockdale said before the Pension Committee that there were 30,000 


_ Imperial men altogether. 
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Hon. Mr. Bétanp: That is also my recollection. 
The Witness: I got these figures from Mr. Stockdale at 12 o’clock to-day. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 

Q. Do you know how many of the 30,000 are back in Canada now?—A. Speaking 
of the conditions in the Repatriation Camp in England when I left, I would estimate 
that 85 per cent of the men are back in Canada. JI am somewhere near the mark when [ 
say that. I can speak more or less authoritatively of the men in Mesopotamia and 
India. I was the last to leave Mesopotamia and amongst the last to get out of India. 
To my knowledge a great number of these men have arrived home in various parts of 
Canada, particularly in British Columbia where they have telephoned my house, and I 
have seen them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Well, does this 30,000 include all the British reservists?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You just said your home was in British Columbia?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The letter addressed to you was in Ottawa? 
The Cuamman: He came in from British Columbia but it was addressed to him 
in Ottawa at the Chateau Laurier. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You are not living here then?—A. No, I am not a resident of Ottawa. I am 
more or less frequently here and have been for many years, but I am not a resident 
of Ottawa. 


The hour being six o’clock, the Committee adjourned till 8.30 this evening. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 p.m. 


Mr. P. F. Scuarscumint, examination continued: 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Where were you born?—A. Lewisham, County of Kent, England. 

Q. How long have you been in Canada?—A. Since April, 1883. 

Q. Have you any relatives in Canada now?—A. I have a wife, four adult child- 
ren, two of whom have been in the war, and one baby child. 

Q. Where were you when the war broke out?—A. In British Columbia. 

Q. Did you enlist in the Imperial Service2?—A. Do you mean my first enlistment 
with the Canadians? 

Q. Were you first in the Canadians?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were in charge of waterways?—A. I was recruiting in Canada as Senior 
Recruiting Officer at the Inland Waterways docks for Western Canada and the Western 
States. 

Q. When did you first go overseas?—A. On the:tenth day of June, 1916. 

Q. And you were demobilized when?—A. On the 30th day of August this year. 

Q. How does your organization work in connection with the G.W.V.A. and the 
Army and Navy Veterans; do you work in harmony ?—A. Absolutely. 


Q. And you are in harmony in connection with this question of re-establishment? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are here to make certain representations to the Committee on behalf of the 
Imperial Veterans?—A. Yes, sir. : 
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Q. Would you kindly proceed with those representations?—A. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the Committee, I sit here tomight in an endeavour to present to this 
Committee a just and righteous claim on behalf of the Imperial Veterans of British 
Columbia, and’of any other Imperial Veterans that are around. I am collaborating 
with Captain Wheeler of Winnipeg, who represents the other Imperial Veterans. I 
shall be terse and pointed in my presentation of the case. Although I present some 
figures, I shall ask the Committee’s indulgence to give those figures attention. J think, 
sir, it will be necessary to divide the Imperial Veterans in Canada who, I have 
previously stated: number roughly 50,000, into the various classes. You will see the 
reason why I am doing so later on. First of all, there are the Imperial Reservists. 
The estimated strength of the Imperial Reservists, the men who left Canada on duty, 
is 4,000. I have added to that the number of men known as re-enlisted pensioners, 
500. In addition to that, I have added the number of 2,000 men given to me by Mr. 
Stockdale who proceeded at their own expense in the early part of the war. That makes 
a total under the heading of Imperial Reservists of 6,500 men. I pass on to the next 
division, being transfers and discharges from the Canadian Expeditionary Forces in 
England; that is to say, men who previously went overseas with the Canadians, but 

who from some cause or another, transferred in the British Isles to the Imperial 
.. Forees. The estimate, so far as can be ascertained from present records, is 12,000. 
et pass to the third division which I classify as straight Imperial enlistments; that 
is to say Canadian citizens: resident in Canada at the time of enlistment, who became 
attested on Imperial forms. The head of that line is the Royal Air Force, with an 
estimated strength of 20,000. That 20,000 pertains, I understand, particularly to the 
1s men whose headquarters were the City of Toronto. Coupled with them are the 
recruits for the Inland Water Transport, estimated at 8,000 men; the Naval Service 
Branch, including the Motor Boat Patrol, 2,500 men; the Motor Transport Section 
of the Army Service Corps, 1,500 men. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that lot?—A. 1,500 Motor Transport, making a total of straight 
enlistments of 32:000 men, making a grand total of 50,500. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


d ; Q. Where were the Motor Transports, in England?—A. All over. This question 
has to be be replied to on account of the letter received by the Imperial Veterans 
under date of June 30th, 1919, we have been given to understand from the Minister 

L of Militia, by H. H. Ellis, Captain, for Private Secretary as follows— 


“The proposal that war service gratuities on the Canadian scale should be paid 
to all who served in the Imperial Forces and who were resident in Canada before 
the war, does not find favour. It is pointed out that the great majority of such men 
had ample opportunity to enlist in the Canadian Forces had they so desired, but 
elected to serve with the Imperial Army, for reasons which at that time seemed sufi- 
cient to them, well understanding the conditions of such service.” 


My reply will be in rebuttal of that statement which emanated from that Min- 
ister’s Office. I first of all want to take up the standing and the claim of the Imperial 
reservists and men who left Canada at their own expense in the early part of the war. 
I think the Committee will agree with me that Canada for many years carried on a 
_ strenuous campaign for immigration. Inducements were held out for men to come 
jv to this country. They came. Amongst those immigrants, which I think we will agree 

__ were among the most desirable immigrants we ever had in Canada, was a certain num- 

__ ber of men who had completed partial services in the war branches of the Empire. Those 

men did not come here because they were reservists. They came here with one inten- 

tion, to make Canada their home, having been led to believe that Canada was a fit 
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and proper place for them, by the efforts of the Immigration Department of Canada, 
When the war broke out we find these men citizens, settled, and tax-payers of this 
great Dominion of ours. Their first duty was to return to the call, which they did 
without exception. But let me go a little further. Suppose the field of action had 
not been in Europe, suppose Canada had been invaded, what do we find to be the duty 
of these men? They would have to report to the nearest station where they may he 
required for duty. ‘They would then have been the advance guard of the Empire for 
the defence of Canada, had the attack been made in Canada instead of in Europe. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. By virtue of what regulation?—A. By being reservists of the Imperial Army, 
who are bound to go anywhere for the defence of the Empire. 


(. Under the King’s Orders and Regulations ?—A. Yes. I think on those grounds 


alone these men are certainly worthy to be classified and receive equal and similar 
treatment to men who went overseas with the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand that in so far as all of these men, these various classes of 
men to whom you have referred, are concerned, they have no reason to claim nor are 
they entitled under existing regulations to the gratuity that has been given to Can- 
adian soldiers?—A. Absolutely, sir. 

Q. None of them?—A. Not one of them. That letter refers to every man with the 
Imperial Forces. It possibly requires a special remark regarding that 2,000 men who 
went over. I think we are one and all agreed that in the first one or two months of 
the war we probably should never have reached the limit of 500,000 men to be re- 
cruited in Canada. We hardly realized that Canada had such a latent strength as to be 
able to do this and perform this wonderful effort, but we find 2,000 men who in the 
spirit, spontaneously possibly, of patriotism paid their way to England. There is 
possibly another incentive why these men went, aside from that. Those men might 
have stayed and joined the Canadians, but there was a requirement at that time that 
a man should not join the Canadians unless he produced a letter from his wife express- 
ing lher approval and opinion that he had a right to go to that war. Those 2,000 men 
went. They did not require to be told by the wife to go. 'They knew it was their duty 
to go for the protection of their family and for the protection of the Empire and they 
went. That covers, sir, the question of the 6,500 men. Now I come to that class of 
men who transferred from the Canadian services by obtaining discharges and re- 
enlisting in the British services, 12,000 men. It has been implied in some places— 
I have heard it myself—that that great number of men transferred because they 
thought they would be falling into something easy. As a matter of fact a great 
number of that 12,000 men were men who were honoured and received commissions 
in the British service. A great number of them were the pick and youth of Canada, 
and are included in that 12,000 men. The balance of these men are men transferred 
on special calls from the War Office for a special class of men, it may have been the 
Royal Air Force or it may have been to my personal knowledge the Inland Water 
Transports. I may state right here that on the 12th of July, 1916, on the request of 
Major General Stewart Wortley, Major General Sir John Carson was approached by 
letter asking authority to recruit from Canadian troops in England specially qualified 
men, with certain specified trade, to join the Inland Water Transport of the Imperial 
Army. That permission was given tentatively, and was confirmed personally to me 
by his own endorsation by Major General Sir Sam Hughes at the Savoy Hotel. I 
find on the 12th September, 1916, awaiting transport at that time were some 40 men 
at Shorncliffe Camp, and I proceeded next day to get these men out with this author- 
ity. The original authority given was more or less a wide range authority: That is 
to say. I should go down and visit the Canadian camps and make a special claim for 
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qualified men. The impression was that I could not get these men, these men wera 
not darned fools enough to throw up a $1.10 a day for a possible $1.60 at a later date 
and an immediate pay of one and two pence, nevertheless I went and met with greater 
success than probably the authorities expected, so much so that the authority was then 
cut down, whereby I could still recruit amongst the Canadian casualty company, which 
J did and I got a good many men out of these places: That is men who were set down 
to return to Canada. Every one of those men which I did get in that condition was 
a direct saving of money to this Dominion and I often thought of the amount of money 
I was able to save for the Dominion along these lines. 

Q. None of the men who were at that time in the C.E.F. and who were transferred 
to the Imperial service received any part of the gratuity ?—A. I will come to that just 
in a few minutes, sir, if I may. I will pass on from these twelve thousand men who 
were formerly with the Canadians in Britain, and I then come to the enlistments in 
Canada directly into the Imperial Service, The Royal Air Force, 20,000, and I have felt 
and I regard that as amongst the bright spots of the Canadian service, the Canadian 
contribution to the Air Corps. These men were recruited and held in Canada, it was 
not their fault that they did not go overseas, it was possible that they were held here 
for a specific purpose when the necessary organization was completed for their future 
work. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the majority of these men were mechanics ?—A. I am going 
to cover that sir. The I.W.T. 8,000 men were recruited in Canada, the Naval Service, 
25,000, were recruited in Canada, and the motor transport, 1,500 men, were recruited in 
Canada. I think you will readily see as far as the latter three were concerned there 
ean be no question that they were specially qualified men, and had to be to get into this 
force. The Royal Air Force required mechanics of certain trades, men who at the 
period of their enlistment in 1916 and 1917 were in receipt of and enjoying a good wage 
as mechanics in their various callings. The I.W.T. consisted of men every one of 
whom had to have a high class special trade or calling, with one exception, what we call 
our navy and there were not many of them obtained. They consisted largely of steam 
boat men, captains, mates and engineers; they consisted of civil engineers and mining 
engineers, they consisted of shipwrights and ship joiners, they consisted of blacksmiths; 
there were a certain specified percentage of wireless telegraphers, and various other 
trades and callings, such as boilermakers, machinists of all descriptions, necessary to 
earry out the entire work in connection with the operation of steamboats, or steamboat 
work from the construction of the steamboats to their running. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where were their services utilized?—A. The services of these men were spread 
out between cross-channel work, many a Canadian was in full charge of, as corporal, 
and Im some cases as a Tommy when he should have been a company sergeant-major, 
in cross-channel work, handling munitions. Others were operating in the canals of 
France, wherever possible the services of these men were utilized. Some of them were 
in Egypt and others again in Mesopotamia and personally, I am cognizant of the good 
work these men did in Egypt and in Mesopotamia, my Canadians were in full charge 
of the steamers on those waterways. 

Q. As a rule did they get higher pay than the soldiers?—A. No, sir, the rate of 
pay for these mechanics was three shillings and two pence a day after three months’ 
service in England, or at an earlier date if they were sent overseas, which was then 
worth par but which to-day is not worth very much money. Now, the Naval service; 
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I am sure that everybody remembers when these young chaps were recruited in this 
country. There was a special endeavour made tu pick them up and that corps consisted 
of probably the brighest young chaps then in Canada who were associated and connected 
with our various yacht clubs and similar associations. It is not necessary for me to 
mention the good work done by these men, because it has been given every publicity 
both in the press of the old country and in the press of Canada. They, it is unnecessary 
to say, had to be well trained in their work either as handlers or gas-boat operators. 


These young men were mostly given commissions in the motor transport. Now these 


men of the motor transport, a great number of them were recruited in November and 
December of the year 1914. They were given special tests as to their ability to drive 
a car, and practically to construct a car as far as the mechanical part of it was con- 
cerned. Now that includes the list of men who were enlisted in Canada. Now I will 
ask why these men who were enlisted in Canada, it goes without saying that there must 
have been authority given by the Canadian Government for these men to be enlisted in 
Canada, and as a matter of fact there was, the agencies devoted to the securing and 
enlisting of these men as largely Canadian, were authorized by our Militia author- 
ities, and the Militia Department of Canada, both the officers and the staff were 
instructed to give their assistance for the enlistment and procuring of these men. I 
speak whereof I know because I, personally, in some cases obtained a letter of authority 
and acted in close co-operation with some of the Canadian recruiting officers. Now 
in the face of all that I can heartily agree and I am speaking as an ex-member of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, I refused to be transferred to the Imperial Forces and 
T held my Canadian identity. I was seconded to the Imperials, I preferred to remain 
on the Canadian strength and to be known as a Canadian but knowing the work these 
men did on the water transport I fail to see why we should treat one class of citizens 
one way and the other fellows who joined the Imperial service, and who are also tax- 
payers, and who as I have shown you were among the best of our Canadian citizens as 
far as their ability is concerned, in another way. Now I am nearly at the end as far 
as my claim is concerned. I have been told that it has received consideration but that 
the immense amount of money required was so appalling that the Government could 
not see fit to entertain the proposal. Now I am in a position to explain to you some- 
what the disadvantages of these Imperial troops. Following the armistice, I am 
speaking now of what I know by the fact that as far as the force Far East was con- 
cerned, because the general in command of the division which I was with considerately 
put me on what was known as their repatriation committee and all cases not only of 
Canadians but Australians and New Zealanders claiming repatriation passed through my 
hands as far as Mesopotamia was concerned and I either O.K.’d them or turned them 
down. First of all, a man from the Dominion or colonies was finally classified under 
G.R.O. 220 on the 2nd of February of this year would be known as Group 45. It was a 
group added to the Imperial classification of men covering this particular class. Now 
Group 45 was sub-divided into Class A and Class B. Mind you, men had only one 
choice. The choice was final when a man made it. He could elect to be in Group 
45, either Class A or Class B. Class A was that-man who should be returned to 
England to be discharged in England to all intents and purposes, receiving no pay 
during the period in which he was held in England, but should be repatriated at a 
future date when the ship facilities were such as to permit it, by the Imperial Gov- 
erament. Group B was the man who returned to England, but who said: “Here, I 
cannot stand this expense. I have no particular reason for it. I have good friends 
in the country. I will go into Group B.” In that group a man was sent to England 
until repatriation came and under Imperial rates of pay as long as he remained in 
England, with allowances and his subsistence, and then was returned to Canada. Here 
is a point I wish to bring out. You take your Canadian a long way from home, as 
these had been. They had been in Canada. I speak of men I know. They had friends, 
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some of them, in England, and as men will do, they discussed these matters. It 
looked to them as though Group A gave them a pretty fair chance to get quicker out 
of the country than if they went into Group B. But in Group B they would be all the 
time on duty in England and receiving pay, but they feared they might not get ten 
days’ leave to see their friends. They were entitled to twenty-eight days’ furlough 
on discharge, but that discharge was to be in Canada. These men, in a great number 
of cases, in spite of advice to the contrary, chose Group A. They arrived in England, 
were paid.off in England, not at Canadian rates of pay but at Imperial rates of pay 
of 1s. 2d. plus a special rate of pay for the Army of Occupation of from 1s. 2d. to 
1s. 6d. per day. That was the money these men got in England. These men stayed 
in England possibly two months and sometimes three months at their own expense. 
They never had 1s. of money. If they saved all the money they got during enlist- 
ment, they found themselves and finally when they came home without very much 
money. So these men are returned to Canada. Now the men in England, and by 
the men in England I mean the men of the Imperial troops the same as these Imperial 
veterans in Canada are, who were domiciled in Britain at the time of the war, are 
insured by the British Government with what is known as Unemployment Insurance, 
for which I think that the minimum figures at the present time are 29s. per week. 
That is the pay if the man gets home and cannot find employment and the various 
agencies cannot find it for him. Then they allow him 29s. per week. If he works, the 
minimum which he would get would be 32s. per week. There is so little difference that 
there is not much inducement to him to look for a job. He makes 29s. per week 
without it. There is nothing of this for the man who comes to Canada. That poor 
unfortunate, whom they seem to think it proper to think as not co-equal with the man 
who went with the Canadian Expeditionary Force, that man cannot fall back on that, 
because it is specifically laid down that he must reside in Britain and that this does 
not affect the man when he comes back to Canada. He was a Canadian citizen when 
he joined, and he has a perfect right to come home expecting fair treatment from the 


nation. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The Imperial officers got more pay than our officers, didn’t they?—A. I will 
come to that in just a minute. When it comes down to this wonderful question of the 
_ expenses which it will cost this great country of ours to grant a similar gratuity to the 
Imperial men as against the members of the Canadian Expeditionary Foree—I may 
say here that it is very true that officers in the Canadian Service did not get more than 
officers in the Imperial forces. They got less. That is, as far as the junior officers are 
concerned, that is all I am acquainted with. J do not know the pay of the brigadier- 
generals and things of that kind. That brings me to reply to the question you asked 
me regarding any provision being made for the case whereby men in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force at any times subsequently joining the Imperials are entitled to 
any of the Canadian gratuity. The law as it at present stands makes provision for a 
man who did at any time join the Canadian Expeditionary Force to participate and 
enjoy the benefits of the Canadian gratuity. We find of that class 12,000 men in 
Canada. If that man went overseas with the Canadian Expeditionary Force and 
enlisted overseas in the Imperials, he is entitled under the Canadian regulations to a 
minimum ‘of four months’ bonus, I mean each of these 12,000 men. If he stayed all 
the time with the Canadians and came home with them, he would have been entitled 
to six months. I have based my estimate on 25 per cent of ‘this bunch of men being 
married man. In other words, a married man could draw separation allowance. Now, 
T understand that the allowance of the Canadian married men is roughly $100 a month. 
Now that amount of service which will be equal to a minimum of two years with the 
Imperial Service would bring an Imperial gratuity of roughly $140. Those figures 
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are all based on practically the rank of private, sapper, and I think includes up to the 
second corporal. It is what he received from the Imperial Government. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. You say $140 per month?—A. No, his total post-discharge gratuity, which 
was paid to him on hig departure from England. It was paid to him in 
pounds, and in a great many cases the exchange was not $4.86 to the pound, 
but $4.25 or $4.35 in the pound, meaning a loss of 50 cents or 60 cents to 
the man on the pound. All of these 12,000 men they are paid to all intents 
and purposes the full amount of money to which they are entitled under the 
existing Canadian Government scheme. That is to say, sir, that the four months 
that they are entitled to in Canada, plus $140 they received from the Imperials, 
leaves no further undivided expenses to this Dominion. I will ask the Committee, 
when considering this matter, to realize that these 12,000 men are absolutely wiped off 
as far as any extra expenses which this scheme involves to the Dominion Government. 
I hope I have made it sufficiently plain to the Committee to realize what I am trying 
to get at as far as these 12,000 men are concerned. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I have not grasped what you are trying to get at—A. If they were married men, 
she would owe them roughly $400; if single men, $280 roughly. They have earned 
that, and the law of the country has so provided that they are to get that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Our existing regulations cover that; so far as these 10,000 men are concerned, 
they are entitled to that. In addition, each man, if he is a married man, is entitled 
to $140 from the Imperial authorities?—A. Yes, sir, roughly $140, a maximum of 
£32, I think. 

Q. So your statement generally is that out of these 50,500 men, in so far as 
these 12,000 men are concerned, they have been taken care of so tar as the gratuity 
goes?—A. Yes, sir, when Canada makes good her provision, which she has, for provid- 
ing for these men. J do not know whether they are getting the money. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. I understand that all men of the C.E.F. she transferred to the Imperial Ser- 
vice got the difference between the Canadian gratuity and the Imperial gratuity. I 
think that is right?—A. Yes. That takes care of these 12,000 men. Among these 
12,000, a good many are commissioned officers who cost Canada nothing. I am 


pointing out that they are not entitled to that. Canada has been relieved of that. y 


With regard to the Imperial Reservists, 6,500, to bring their proportion up to that 
of Canada post-discharge gratuity involves $2,177,000. I will explain how that is 
arrived at. There are 6,500 men. These figures are well on the conservative side. 
Of these 6,500, 25 per cent are married men, giving a total of 1,625 married men out 
of that bunch. These men, if they were with the Canadians, would have been entitled 
roughly to $600 per month as post-discharge pay. These figures are correct so far as 
I have learned; they are well on the conservative side. . 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. These are the maximum figures?—A. Yes. Now they have received at the 
present time from the Imperials roughly $140. There is due to them from the Cana- 
dians, or there would be due to them if this scheme is approved of, $470 apiece, 
giving a grand total of $763,750. The remaining 75 per cent, being 4,875 men, had 
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six months’ gratuity of $70 per month, which would be $420. They also have received 
$140 from the Imperial Government. It requires a contribution on the part of 
Canada of $280 per head to equalize the post-war gratuities, a total of $1,365,000. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is the grand total for those two?—A. That is the grand total for those 
two, sir. Now we get to the straight enlistments. That is headed by 20,000 men of 
the Royal Air Force. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Where do you get these figures?—A. I have the numbers from Mr. Stockdale, 
the officer in charge of Imperial pensions, who I believe to be in a position to give 
more or less official figures. The estimates of the 25 per cent married men I have 
taken from my own experience and from the figures which he gave me. The other 
figures are commonly known, what a man is entitled to and what he is getting. 

Q. Did he speak from the records or offhand?—A. He looked up the records. 

Q. We have had it stated here that the figure is 12,000. That is why I would like 
to have it cleared up—aA. The Royal Air Force, we will say, is 20,000. I understand 
that a previous figure of 12,000 has been given, but I will let it stand at 20,000 and 
include it in the total expense. These 20,000 men started to be enlisted, I understand 
in the fall of 1916. The great majority, to my personal knowledge, must have enlisted 
after March, 1917. I remember when they were going to Toronto. I used to be around 
the country myself at that time, and I kept close tab when the R.A.F. were recruiting. 
I am only asking for similar treatment for the Imperials and the Canadians. Now, 
sir, to be sure that I am right, and that I am asking all that those people themselves 
ask, I will produce a letter to back up my statement. This is to the Right Honourable 

Lord Weir, Secretary of State, and and president of the Air Council; Westminster, 
London. It is enclosed in a letter to our worthy premier, and to Lt.-Colonel R. C. 
Cooper, the honourable member for South Vancouver. It is an appeal to Lord Weir 

on behalf of those people, and towards the close there is this: (Reads) “and suffered 

- no greater hardships than are absolutely necessary, and respectfully request that the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces’ standard of gratuities, with allowances, be applied to 
the air force.” That is all that I am asking for, and all that they ask for under their 
own letterhead, similar treatment for those 20,000, or 12,000, men, who if they had 
stayed in Canada and been with the Canadian forces would have got the same treat- 
ment. I understand that if a man was in the C.E.F. and did not go overseas, he got 
one month’s pay for the first year and an additional month’s pay for the second year. 

Q. That is by the war gratuity provision?—A. The post discharge gratuity pay- 
ment. We will say that these men were enlisted for two years. They would have had 
coming to them $140—two payments of $70, or it may be $146. 


By the Chairman: 


___Q. That would be from the British authorities?—A. No, sir, from the Canadian 
if they had been Canadians. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


. Q. Have you these men classified? There must be a large number of officers and 
_ cadets, and also a large number recruited in 1918, under the Military Service Act ?— 
A. I am presenting this in its worst possible phase so far as it affects the finances of 
Canada, and in rebuttal of the evidence in the letter from Mr. Ellis, who says it can- 
_ hot be considered. The figures I give are absolutely on the outside, and present the 
_ Worst side of the question so far as the Canadian finances are concerned. I prefer to 
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put it above rather than under. Those men by their own admission state that they 
have received $25, which signifies to me that they were only in the service for one year, 
because that is all they would be entitled to, British post discharge pay, five pounds, 
in our money roughly $25. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. They have got that from the Imperial authorities?—A. They have received 
that. That is their gratuity. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. You are assuming them all as private soldiers?—A. Yes, on this financial state- 
ment. 


Mr. Cooper: If you classified them in their ranks all the way down to a private 


soldier, you would find it would come out very much heavier. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Wouldn’t you be satisfied if they were all classed on a private basis?—A. This 
2ntire classification is based on the assumption that a man holds the rank of a private 
or sapper, or whatever he is known as in the corps. The officer under all conditions 
is no expense to Canada, because that officer has received in practically all cases—it 
may be questionable in the case of certain officers—a greater gratuity from the British 
Government than he would have received in the Canadian service. I have eliminated 
that and classified them all as privates. Canada is liable for a specified sum in each 
case, and I believe my figures are greater than they would be if they were classified 
down and the officers struck out entirely. They would have been entitled to $140 if 
they had been Canadians. They received $25, leaving a balance of $115. By their 


statement they are not entitled to $140, because they were only enlisted for one year, but 


even at $115 the amount of money would be $2,200,000. There is only remaining that 


12,000 men, made up of those men who went overseas and were enlisting in other - 


branches of the service. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Did they not draw larger pay than our privates in the infantry ?—A. Some do. 
There is no question about it. I know their scale of rates of pay were a good deal 
higher than I was offering for I.W.T. men at that time, and they were getting them. 
On the other hand they were mostly skilled men. ih 

Q. If they were mechanics they got good pay?—A. Yes. Of the 12,000, which 
consists of the I.W.T., the Royal Naval Service and Motor Transport, figured out on 
the basis of twenty-five per cent, 3,000 were married, and the total sum coming due to 
them of $610 less $140 as in the above cases, would give $1,410,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. 12,000 men at $600 less $1402—A. Yes, that still leaves seventy-five per cent 


of those men, that is the single men who would be entitled to $420 less the $140 leaving 
a balance of $280 or a total of $2,520,000. 

Q. $420 less $140?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Seventy-five per cent of them at that rate?—A. Yes, single men. There is one 
other item of expense. Canada has provided that on the discharge of a soldier he 18 
paid, I think the sum of $35 for clothing outfit, but the poor unfortunate man, this 


brother citizen of ours in this great country receives from the Imperial Government 


two pounds ten roughly or say that he receives $12. Now it is pretty tough luck if that 

man has to come back and buy a suit of clothes in Canada at $12, a pair of boots and 

overshoes and so on. We ask that the $12 be supplemented, and I have allowed $25 pet 

head for the entire 50,000, because the man in Toronto of the Royal Air Force only 
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got his two pounds ten, and had he got it in England there might have been some justi- 
fication, but certainly not in Canada at the present time, because you cannot buy a suit 
of clothes in England that you would want a Canadian to wear for less than three 
euineas, and that is a pretty bad hand me down at that. That comes to one and a 
quarter million—$25 per head to each of the 50,000 men discharged. That 50,000 
includes at least 4,000 officers for whom Canada is not responsible in any shape, manner 
- or form, so far as expenses are concerned. Their gratuities from the Imperial authori- 


ties cover it. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Don’t you know that a good many of our own men were given $8 and $16 oai\. 
J am not aware. Then my argument goes'to support one of their contentions too. I 
‘am assuming on the basis of $25, which is the rate to be paid to-day, and we ask that 
the imperial be brought up to the present-day standard of Canadian treatment and 
Canadian pay, not war-pay but post-war gratuity pay. I would like to add on to the 
figures another $1,200,000 to cover any possible loss that there might be on those 12,000 
men who enlisted in Britain. That amount will certainly cover any item J have over- 
looked. 

Q. What possible item could there be?—A. I am allowing on these figures as I have 
given them, which I know to be strongly on the over side conservative, even above that 
an additional $1,200,000. 

Q. Could you produce a few items to make up that amount? 


The CuammMan: That simply takes care of any defects there may be in his estimate. 


Q. It is limited to the men who enlisted in England?—A. Yes. Of these 12,000 
men, say 25 per cent are married and IJ take a net balance coming to them of that 
amount of money, $1,320,000. 

Q. What items would go to make up the million?—A. Covering those two years, 
differentials between the four months pay which they are now entitled to, having once 
been in the Canadian Forces overseas, to what they would have been entitled had they 
stayed with the Canadian Forces overseas and returned with them at the end of the war, 
‘and then entitled to six months, the differential in the married men’s case of $200 or 
$110, and a differential in the single man’s case of $100. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. They would get the Canadian War Service gratuity on the return to Canada ?— 
A. No, I do not think 2 per cent of those men have yet received any money for their 
services. I may be wrong in that, but none of the men I have spoken to has yet received 
a dollar for that period of time served with the Canadians. For the period of time he 
served with the Canadians; I am speaking now of men who have recently returned, 


there may be a lot that came home earlier who have received it, but not to my 
knowledge. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Is this a question of gratuity ?—A. Yes. 
Q. I thought you had given us the gratuities before?—A. No, I do not think So, 
I gave you some portion of it. 
: Q. I thought you gave us all the gratuities before?—A. It is the gratuities 
which I am giving you now. 


By the Chairman: 


. —Q Just a moment. In dealing with the class you are dealing with now you 
estimated that 25 per cent of the 12,000 would be entitled to $460 a piece making a 
> 1-96 [Major P. F. Scharschmidt.] 
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total of $1,410,000, and that 75 per cent would be entitled to the difference between ‘ 
$420 and $140, or $280 a piece, making a total of $2,240,000, now you have a further — 
estimate of $2,520,0002—A. No, there are a total of 32,000 of which 22,000 are the — 
Royal Air Force and the others would be straight Imperial enlistments in Canada. 

Q. You make a total of $9,000,000 and I make it $13,407,000? 


The Cuamman: I have checked the figures again, and make it $9,457,0002—A. 


Yes. 

Q.,Does that complete your statement, Mr. Scharschmidt? There is just one 
other thing I would like to draw your attention to if I may ask the indulgence of the © 
committee for just a minute more. That presents the side of the question of the ~ 
expense. On the other hand I would like to point out this; these men had they not 
joined the Imperial forces, a great number of them, would have joined the Canadian 
troops, and a great number possibly would have been forced to join the Canadian . 
troops under the Canada Militia Service Act. Now no one can contend that Canada’s 
expenses in the war would not have been increased correspondingly to the propor- 
tional amount of the number of those men who did enlist. But they did enlist in the 
Imperial forces, and they did release Canada for the two, three, or four years’ service of 
these men. I further wish to point out that we have about 10,500 married men with the 
Imperial service. These men and their families on an average, 5,500 of them were in 
receipt of separation allowances of $16 per month. That makes a total of money 
coming into Canada, these figures are obtained from Mr. Stockdale, not as an actual 
amount, but there are he said an average of 5,000 separation allowances being paid 
out to the wives of these men in Canada who went overseas. , 

Q. What is the total estimate of those allowances?—A. $2,400,000. Now I have 
estimated 25 per cent of the Royal Air Force to be married men. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you want the differences between the British Separation allowance and 
the Canadian Separation allowance made up to these men?—A. No, sir, I am not 
asking that at all, for this reason, the Canadian Patriotic Fund, not the Canadian 
Government, very kindly and very quickly promised to supplement that difference, 
and it was a personal promise made to me in Montreal in 1916 and as far as I know 
that promise was honestly carried out. But that is the amount of money that came 
into Canada to these people that we are now asking Canada to-spend something on. 
The Royal Air Force, I estimated 25 per cent of that force were married men. A 
great number of them were skilled mechanics; that money was not paid through Mr. 
Stockdale’s office, but through the paymaster of the unit, and I have not allowed two 
years payments to these men, the same as I have in making up the gratuity, but only 
eighteen months at $16 per month which is $1,620,000. 


4 
; 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do they get separation allowance?2—A. Yes. ae 
Q. Well, I tried very hard to get separation allowance for one of them and I did 
not get it, I only know of one?—A. That is of a man who enlisted in the Imperial 
troops and did not get separation allowance? ‘Bhat is, all the men enlisted with the : 
Imperial Troops without Separation Allowance. : 
Q. With the Royal Air Force: I didn’t write to the British Government for my 
information. J wrote to some officer supposed to represent them in this country.— 
A. I understood from Mr. Stockdale to-day that they are in receipt of a Separation 
Allowance the same as any other. 
Q. I tried for a few years to get the information, and that was a good while. 
I could not get it—-A. One more item. The return to Canada of these 12,000 men 
[Major P. F. Scharschmidt.] 
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ho were discharged in England was with Canadian Troops. I have estimated it 
would cost Canada at least $50 a head, including the fare of the steamboat, also their 
maintenance, their railway fare to Toronto, taking Toronto as a basis, as the centre 
Canada more or less, and of their pay of 15 days in transit. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


 Q. Were they not all paid by the Imperial Government ?—A. A very few, I wish 
+0 point that out. Canada was relieved of that expense on account of these men leaving 
‘the Canadians and joining the Imperials. 

= Q. Should not that money go back to the Imperial Government, following out 
“your areument to its logical conclusion ?—A. I am attempting to show this as an offset 
‘to what it would cost Canada. I just wanted to show what Canada has saved on the 
ther side of the sheet. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Provided there is no adjustment with the Imperial Government. 
The Cuamman: The argument is this, these men ordinarily would have joined 
he Canadian Forces, and consequently if they had, these separation allowances would 
aye been paid by us, and the return to Canada would have been paid by us. Esti- 
mating the amount paid in allowances and by the British Government, it comes to 
4,020,000, and then an amount of $50 a head for transportation. 


The Witness: Only for 12,000 men discharged in England. It would be $600,000 
at $50 a head, and this would include pay and allowances, fare and subsistence from 
Liverpool to Toronto, I don’t think they would do it for $50, 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


_ Q. What reason was there for unmarried men for joining the Imperial Forces and 
ot the Canadian Expeditionary Force?—A. I thought I had made that plain. 


The Coatrman: I think that is pretty well covered. 


_ Q. I understand that the Reservists and the married men could not get the per- 

ssion of their wives——A. Yes, sir. As far as the 12,000 men in the Naval Service 
concerned, there was a special call in the early part of the war for men in that 
service. Canada had no similar service. These men were specialists in their class, 
md were urgently needed for the protection of the Canadian Troops, men in the 
itish Isles or France. 


Mr. Nespirr: They recruited for them in this country. That was not what you 
sked for, Mr. Tweedie, was it? 

-Q. I am referring to those who joined the Imperial Forces, but they could have 
joined the Canadian Expeditionary Force. A good many joined the Imperial Forces 
in England—A. They are from men recruited in Canada. You want to know the 
Teason why they did not join the Canadian Forces. I say they were specially asked 
for and recruited in Canada for a special branch of the service. 


wice men.—A. Absolutely. They could not get into that branch of the service 
otherwise. They were needed to run motor boats, and similar work. 


n I refer?—A. Those 2,000 men left Canada in the early part of the war, not 


10 a day, but for 1s. 2d. a day. 
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Q. Don’t you think they should have joined the Canadian Expeditionary (dint: 
and got their $1.10 a day and got their Gratuity as well?—A. Provided they went 
with their wives’ consent and left Canada as a soldier in the early part of the war, 

Q. Single men?—A. I do not know what proportion of these are single. A similar 
argument would apply to those who went after conscription was brought in. 

Q. Could they not have joined the Canadian Expeditionary Force at the start j in 
19142—A. Only to a certain amount. None of us realized the possibility of Canada 
raising the number of recruits she did. These men in their patriotism beat it to the 
call, as the saying is. They realized the position. A great many of these men were in 
England before the first division of the Canadian Expeditionary Force left Canada and. 
took part in the early stages of the war. I think these men are entitled to everything, 
They paid their own fares to go. They may have gone for personal reasons. They may 
have had brothers in British regiments, and in many cases men left the United States 
to go, and accepted that shilling because they had brothers or fathers or other relatives 
connected with British regiments or units. ; 

Q. What do you mean when you say they left the United States?—A. The oe 
the United States came into the war an active campaign was opened in the United States 
by the joint British-Canadian men, who drummed up in every city in the United States 
recruits for the Canadian and British army. They could come to the Canadian force ‘ 
at the Canadian rate of pay, or go to New York or to the Montreal clearing house for 4 
the Imperial force. 

Mr. McLean: JI can state that in October, 1914, I went over to England from 
New York, and there were over sixty men on board that steamer from California — 
who were paying their own way over to enlist. 


Witness: Yes, sir, and the same from Canada. 
Mr. McLean: They were all Englishmen. - 


By Mr. Pardee: : 
Q. What is the total amount that you ask on the behalf of your society ?/—A. The 
total amount is roughly $10,000,000. q 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: ; 
Q. You estimate that as the outside figure?—A. Absolutely. I believe that 
Government estimate not long ago was $7,000,000. a 


By Mr. Morphy: 4 

Q. Have you the figure that Canada has saved by payments from the Imperial — 
authorities?—A. Only a part of it. The greater number of those payments during ~ 
the last two years; I have not shown in my figures at all. I have included the actual — 
amount of money returned to Canada by separation allowances. 


By the Chairman: ed 
Q. Do you represent the same organization as Mr. Wheeler?—A. So far as © 
British Columbia is concerned. I am pretty sure that Mr. Wheeler can confirm any 
statements I have made. I have made no specific reference to the treatment of the 
men or anything like that . I simply come to ask similar treatment for the men. © 
We feel satisfied that this Committee will give fair consideration to this matter, that 
the Imperial Veterans will be looked after by this Committee, and by the efforts and 
‘careful watching of the Great War Veterans will receive just and fair treatment § as \ 
brother Canadians. a 


Witness discharged. 
[Major P. F. Scharschmidt.] 
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Mr. C. J. F. WHeewer called, sworn and examined. 


oe By the Chairman: 

Q. You represent which of these organizations ?—A. J] represent the Imperial 
Veterans in Canada, the first organized unit of which was incorporated in Manitoba 
_ in February of this year. You have my credentials here, sir. 
eG -Q. You represent this organization over the whole of Canada?—A. Over the 

_ whole of Canada practically. 
Q. How many branches have you in Canada?—A. We have branches in Win- 
—nipeg, Brandon, and eleven towns in Saskatchewan. Major Scharschmidt represents 
British Columbia. We also have a branch here in Ottawa, one in Montreal, one in 
~ Quebec, and one in Prince Edward Island. 

Q. Have you had a general convention?—A. No, sir, not yet. Wé are having a 
Dominion charter prepared; in fact our lawyer, as Major Scharschmidt told you is 
now at work, getting a Dominion charter, and next year we are going to have a con- 
vention of Imperial veterans in Canada. 

Q. You have just heard the evidence given to the committee so far as that 
_ branch is concerned; have you anything to add? 


‘ Mr. Twrepir: We had better hear his war record. 


x 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Give us a brief statement as to your war record?—A. It is not up to any 
_ British soldier to brag of his record. I am just one common unit of the British service 


3 By Mr. Tweedie: e 
Q. What has been your connection with military service?—A. I have had about 
_ forty years’ service, I had twenty-three years in the British Navy, ten years in the 
- Bechuanaland Police, and the rest in the Army. 
Q. Have you had any service in this war?—A. Two years overseas, and one year 


Se 


and six months in the Canadians when I came back. 

: By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

: Q. You served in the Dardenelles, I think?—A. I did, sir. 
: By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything to add to the statement of Mr. Scharschmidt?—A. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, I hope you will excuse me; I am not the 
Premier of Canada, but there is still time. As president of the Imperial Veterans in 

Canada, I want to say that I am instructed to thank you for the opportunity to lay 
before this committee the grievances of the Imperial men and women residing in 
7 Canada. The Winnipeg unit was the first unit of Imperials to be formed after the 
. war, and it is one of the organizations that I represent. We have branches in Winni- 
peg, Brandon, Port Arthur, Fort William, Prince Albert, Yorkton, Regina, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon, Nelson, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec and other points. We have pro- 
Vincial charters for most of these units. Those who have not provincial charters are 
attached temporarily to the Winnipeg unit, and Winnipeg has already got legal pro- 
mee to the Federal House, for a Dominion wide incorporation. The Royal Winnipeg 

it was incorporated, as you see by our by-laws and so forth in February of this year, 
nd this charter, of course, is only for the province of Manitoba, as far as Winnipeg 
is concerned, and all we ask as Imperial veterans in Canada is straight, clean, equal 
and British treatment for Imperial men just the same as the C.E.F. is getting. If 
ae get that we ask no more. We do not go about our business in a bull-headed 
[Major P. F. Scharschmidt.] 
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demanding way. We are British soldiers, straight British Imperial men, and our d 
cipline of years and years under the good old Union Jack taught us that cons 
tional government is the only government. Therefore, when we want anythin 
go about it in the constitutional way, for all Imperials intend to uphold constituti 
government and power. Some of you have read of the recent trouble in the Winnipeg 
region; remember it was the Imperial veterans that went on record for law and order, 
and it was the Imperial veterans, coupled with our brethren of the Great War Veterans 
and Army and Navy Veterans, who had that great parade in Winnipeg, upholdi 
law and order, and, as far as the Imperial] Veterans in Canada are concerned, if a 
of you gentlemen wish to get at our records, as by the Military Order you should d 
you have only to approach the officer in charge, Major General Kitchen in Winnip 
and he will tell you what kind of fools we are. Mr. Scharschmidt has gone over the 
whole statement and figures. I am an old servant of the Crown, and was made a 
King’s Sergeant Major when I was sent for in this war by Lord Kitchener, and iE 
believe I am the only man—and I think my friend Bob Maxwell will back me up in ~ 
this—who had the honour of a special cable from Kitchener from overseas, there are 
lots of younger men, but there are very few who could lie like I did when I went over 
to Ireland and say that I was of the proper age. > 


By Mr. Morphy: 3 

Q. Are you married or single?—A. Married. Mr. Scharschmidt made the remark 
that some of the wives—and that is perfectly true in this country—had to give their | 
consent before men could go overseas. That is not the case with my wite, because had 
I not gone she would have kicked me out of the house and she would have been * 
perfectly right if she had done so. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I am 64 years of age the seventeenth of old Treland, 
and if there was a war to-morrow I would be the very first to jump into harness, I | 
could not stop out of it. The reason I went overseas is because I was promised years 
ago, when I was in East Africa serving my country, and when I saw what was coming, 
I was promised I should get a chance, if there was ever a scrap with these nice people, ‘ F 
the Germans, and I had to go. I went and I have come back safe, and J am very 
pleased that I am in a decent state of health. I am awfully sorry that Canada isso , 
dry, however. My instructions are that I am to come to you as a committee of . 
gentlemen, which I know you are, and to ask you for straight and clean treatment, — 
just the same as you are giving the Canadian soldier in Canada. Our Canadian , 
brothers have put up one of the finest and greatest fights in the history of mankin 
overseas, and although I belong to that contemptible little army, yet our Canadian 
brothers are just as good to us as we are to them. The true Canadian citizen soldier — 
will say the Imperials are their brothers not only in arms but in everything else 
You must consider what our strength was when we went overseas, and you must als 
remember that when we left the Old Country we had to sign an agreement that w 
would report, upon any hostilities or invasions breaking out, to the nearest Military 
Office. If there had been an invasion of Canada instead of over yonder, we woul 
have been the very first to have jumped into it. I heard the Chairman or some oué 
ask why these men did not join the Canadian Forces, I believe I have an answer to 
that and the answer is that there is such a thing as an esprit de corps. Upon th 
battle flags of the different regiments of Great Britain there are certain honour 
which they have won the world over for the Union Jack, and it is the old honour 
that the men think more of than they do of their lives, and they uphold those honour 
I remember a man who belonged to the Connaught Rangers, Bob Maxwell knows 
well, and he was decorated in this war in the Canadian forces for conspicuou 
gallantry at Ypres. He was a man who loved tea without milk and he was trans 
ferred from his old regiment to the Connaughts. That was an old Bedfordshire regi 
ment before they saw a fight in South Africa. Jim used to get very drunk and h 


eould not get along steno liquor, and one day he was reprimanded by a parson iy 
(Mr. C.w; F Wheeler] 
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_ getting drunk and he said to the parson, “ Can you tell me how you got that red nose 
on eurry and rice?” He was taken before his Commander and the Commander said 
to him “I do not know where to: place your crime, your defaulter sheet is so full. 
What shall I do with it?” And the man said “ Stick it on your flag for an honour.” 
But they had none. 
I want to show you that that very thing of the honours on the flag is everything 
to a British soldier and that is why this man went overseas. One man spoke of men 
_coming from New York. If I had been there I would have got across, if I had to 
swim over. The men that went over there were pensioners, 500 men and others, 
including these men that respected their old country regiments, 2,000, Reservists 4,000. 
Water Service 8,000, Royal Air Force, 20,000, transfers from the Canadians to the 
Imperials 12,000, Naval Service and so forth 2,500, and the Imperial Motor Transports 
1,500, which makes a grand total of 50,500, but the men I want to particularly tell you 
= about are these reservists, 6,500 altogether. These men went overseas in opposition 
to an order that was issued here by a Commanding Officer at the time, General Sir 
Sam Hughes, and they would have gone overseas anyway, because if you had attempted 
to stop them of going away from a Canadian port, they would have gone across the 
line and sailed from an American port. And now they are back they only ask and, 
I believe honestly, as an old service man I believe they only ask for what is fair, and 
that is equal treatment with our Canadian brothers. Some of you gentlemen remem- 
ber that our Secretary Treasurer was down here on this same thing on May 7, 1919, I 
have a copy of the proceedings here and although our Mr. Willing hit it hard to some 
of you gentlemen, he put it very forcibly, it appears that he did not hit it home 
“clearly enough to get it into your logical minds that we were suffering at a dis- 
advantage. Now, mind you, I am not pleading for myself, I was an officer, I wish I 
had remained a sergeant-major, when I got back to this country they could not give 
me a commission because I was too old, and I went into the C.P.R. and worked there 
= fora while and I saw an officer and he told me that I could not get a commission so 
* J threw that up and went back and worked as a sergeant-major because I was bound 
# to go back anyway, by God, we had to win the war. I have my discharge here, it is 
/ not a very bad one, the corner is not cut off. Now, gentlemen we have many men 
among our Imperial Veterans who are not getting a square and fair deal on the Land 
Settlement question. We have men who have made application to the Land Settle- 
ment to be placed upon the land, some of them good British farmers and you know 
this, I do, for I come from Ireland, that a man will have to be a good farmer to be 
successful there, because some parts of Ireland is bog, and if they can farm there they 
ican farm in any part of the world. You know that. Of course I am not a 
= Sinn Feiner, I come from a part of the country that does not like them. 
Some of these men that are at the present time in Winnipeg have applied to the 
Land Settlement Board to be placed upon the land, but, considering the gratuity 
oe that is paid to these men how in the name of all that is wonderful can they produce 
the 20 per cent put down? That is just double what the Canadian soldier has to put 
_ down. The Canadian soldier is supposed to put down 10 per cent and the Imperial 
Man is supposed to put down 20 per cent. I made an application myself, and before 
the war I was in charge of the largest poultry plant in the Dominion of Canada, and 
« I was told that this Land Settlement was not going to put any poultry farmer back 
_ upon the land, no matter how industrious he was, or how able he was; it was only the 
_ Man who can grow oats, wheat, and flax. I believe you have just as much right to 
‘put a man on the land that can grow roosters and the spuds to cook with them that 
you have to put the man that grows wheat. I think that is logical because you cannot 
_ always live on wheat and bread, you have to have the men also who will produce 
poultry. Now there have been two or three fellows in Winnipeg in this connection, 
very able men, straight, clean and honourable men, who know the poultry profession 
down to the end of their fingers, and who were good poultry men before they enlisted. 


In order to be a successful poultry man you must have a natural liking for it and 
; [Mr. C. J. F. Wheeler.] 
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you must be fond of it, it is not the question of daily work, the poultry man must be 
skilful in the management of his flock, and these men because they have been 
Imperials, I am one of them, unfortunately, have been turned down. Now, I say that 
is not fair, and all we want is fair treatment. ‘The company of which I was in charge — 
was an incorporated company with some $30,000 capital, and they paid a dividend of — 
174 per cent at that time. There is now a Chinaman in charge of it and they do not 

pay 2 per cent, but I did not get my job back. C 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. You say that the Imperials are required to put down 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there no difference made between the Imperials who lived in the old country 
and those who were resident in Canada?—A. We are all the same. We have many 
men who went over there that were Canadian citizens, and they have to pay 20 per cent. 
Q. Mr. Black tells me that the Imperials who were in Canada prior to the war pay 
10 per cent?—A. We have them in Winnipeg, a man named Smith, one of the best 
poultry farmers I know of, and they had him in there and quizzed him and asked him 
how he would cure poultry diseases, and they asked him to pay 20 per cent. I am 
prepared to swear to that. 
Q. What does it cost to start a poultry farm?—A. To start from bed rock it will 
cost a man $5,000. In the first place you will have to buy a bunch of incubators and 
brooders, and lumber is very expensive now, -and it takes a lot to build the houses. 
I wish I had the $5,000 now, I had more than that before I went over, but there are 
lots of men who went over there, I do not mean Paddy Flynn and men of that bunch, 
but I mean men who served their country because it was their duty to serve it, and we © 
ask a fair chance for repatriation. There was another thing I was asked to take up 
and that is the question of the Imperial soldiers landing at the Coast. We have many 
complaints in Winnipeg that when the Canadian soldiers return at our seaports down 
here, they have blankets, pillows and so forth to comfort them on their way to their 
destination, wherever it may be, but we have lots of complaints that the Imperial — 
soldiers have to kick for themselves and get nothing. We have a woman in Winni- 
eg, Mrs. R. A. Rogers, one of our great social helpers, I am not sure whether or not _ 
she is the vice-president of the Welcome Home of Manitoba, and there are a number 
of other noble women there engaged in the same work. That woman is slaving any 
day to give our men as they come home all the help she can, and she has women 
now travelling on the boats between Liverpool, Halifax, St. John, and Montreal, 
wherever they may come, to help these Imperials along. That is not right; surely 
that can be remedied. The complaints that come into us are many, and Mrs. Rogers, 
if you could get into communication with her, would give you figures that would 
startle you. I could not get her before I started; the summons gave me too short a 
time and I could not get hold of her; she was not in the city, or I should have prob- — 
ably brought her down with me, because I know she would have been tickled to death — 
to bring these matters before your committee. : 


By Mr. Morphy: : 

Q. You think these matters you speak of should be taken care of by the Gaver : 
ment?—A. That is all we want, fair treatment. There is one other matter I want — 
to put before you, then I have done as far as my statement is concerned, and that — 
is, as I said in my talk when I started, that we are out for law and order. | amjust © 
going to issue a little warning now, and I want you to take it, please, in the way i! 
give it. There is a great deal of unrest in the West of Canada, and I dread this 
winter—I dread it. I mix among the men, and as I was a ranker before L wore His 
Majesty’s uniform as an officer, I get a lot of knowledge which the “higher-ups” 
cannot get, and.as I speak one or two languages—sometimes bad language, I am 
sorry to say, especially when I do not like a man and I tell him exactly what I thi 


about him—I was able that way to get knowledge that you gentlemen do not get, 
[Mr. C. J. F. Wheeler.] 
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and J dread, absolutely dread, this winter coming. One day I was coming down the 
road in Winnipeg and I saw a certain celebrated officer who has the rank of colonel 
—J do not want you to ask his name—and he said: “I hear you are going to leave 
Canada and go to New Zealand.” I told him that I was thinking about it because 
J thought I was not getting straight treatment here. He replied: “ We do not want 
you to go,” and he told me the_reasons why. I know, and you must know, that there 
is a great deal of unrest in Western Canada to-day, and we have a soldiers’ party 
there called the Soldiers’ Labour Party—good luck to them, I wish them all the suc- 
cess in the world, but I, fortunately, have the history of all the executive of them 
and J should like to get a picture show of the whole lot, it would be very instructive 
and very ornamental. There are branches being formed in other parts of Canada, 
and these men mean trouble. Ninety per cent of them are conscripts. The gentle- 
man that calls himself the president of these men was a conscript of four months and 
you can see or gauge or guess what kind of a man he is. He was in uniform exactly 
four months. As far as we are concerned you can rely on the Imperial Veterans. I 
know Major Scharschmidt is behind me, and the organization as a whole stands back 
of everything that is right, just, honest and constitutional. But gentlemen, whether 
you give us this or not we shall be with you. We are constitutional. We shall be 
with you, but we do ask a reopening of this case for the Imperial men. We ask for a 
_ just, straight treatment, and from us you will get a loyal, honest, just, white, straight 
British service. That is all I have to say. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. You said some one told you you could not get any assistance from the Land 
Settlement Board for running a poultry farm?—A. That came direct from Major 
Shore, the man in charge. 

Q. I understand that they do loan money for that?—A. I have made a request 
for it, a written request, and J was told by Major Shore himself, who was in charge of 

that at Winnipeg, that I could not get it, that the Government did not intend to loan 
- money for that. 


Major Scuarscumupr, recalled. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. In regard to the raising of $9,000,000 you did not state how it could be raised. 
Have you any plan for raising it?—A. That is something of a pointed question. When 
you speak of $9,000,000. I remember the time when it needed some time to realize 
what $1,000,000 meant. I take it for granted that this Committee of the House of 
Commons, part of that body which has been able to finance the war during the period 
of its existence— 

Q. I understood that you wanted to show us how that $9,000,000 could be obtained ? 
—A. I am trying to show that. You would have made ample provision for financing 
this war for at least another year, if it had not ended when it did. Respecting that 
$9,000,000, all I ask is that if the Publicity Managers of the present loan campaign 
will ear-mark and advertise to the public, after the presentation of the case, and when 
the public knows the side of the question which has been presented by Captain Wheeler 
and myself, on behalf of the Imperial Veterans the public will certainly come for- 
ward with $9,000,000, in order to give equal treatment to their brother Canadians in 

_ the Imperial Service. Then, if that is attached as a condition to the loan, we feel 
confident that the public of Canada are with us to a man. We know very well who the 
Imperial War Veterans are. Attach that amount to the loan and let the public know 

_ what it is required for and they will give it cheerfully. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.45 p.m., until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
[Mr. C. J. F: Wheeler.) 
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WeEpDNEsDAY, October 1, 1919. 


_ The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, An Act to Amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, met at 11 a.m., the Hon. Mr. Calder presiding. 


Mr. Joun Harry Frynn, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. John Harry Flynn. 

Q. To what organization do you belong?—A. I am president of the United 
Veterans’ League, and also one of the delegates to the league composed of organiza- 
tions of the city of Toronto. 

Q. You speak of two organizations. The United Veterans’ League—what is 
that league?—A. That is a league uniting the soldiers, the sailors, the Imperial 
reservists, those who have seen service at any front, whether it be Canada, England, 
France, Mesopotamia, or any British front. 

Q. At any time?—A. At any time. 

Q. And what was the other league?—A. The other league, which has changed 
its name to the Veterans’ Council, is a council embodying the Army and Navy 
Veterans of Toronto, the Grand Army of Canada, His Majesty’s Army and Navy 
Veterans’ Association, and the Naval Veterans’ Association and the United Veterans’ 
League. 

Q. In what capacity do you represent that league?—A. I am president of the 
United Veterans’ League. 

Q. When was that league created?—A. It was formed and officers elected one 
week ago last Saturday. 

Q. Is it an organization existing only in Toronto?—A. It is existing in Toronto, 
Hamilton, Barrie, and different places throughout Ontario, and a branch by consent 
was formed in Ottawa last night with officers to be elected. 

Q. It is in process of formation?—A. Yes; we have only been in existence eleven 
days as an organization. , 

Q. You were elected president of the Toronto branch?—A. I was elected president 
of the Dominion Executive of the United Veterans’ League. I was elected head 
president of the league, with power to form the branches throughout the country. 

Q. Apparently when the league was established in Toronto it had no branches 


elsewhere?—-A. When established in Toronto it had no branches elsewhere, but dele-— : 


gates from other cities representing the returned men were present at the organiza- 
tion. A vote was put to them as to the election of officers, and by a unanimous 
vote I was elected president. 

Q. For the whole of Canada?—A. For the head of the league, which was to 
spread throughout Canada. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. How many were present at this meeting?—A. About 6,000 returned soldiers 
and their dependents, from 5,000 to 6,000. 

Q. Where was the meeting?—A. Toronto, Ontario. 

Q. In the open air?—A. Queen’s Park. 

UM: Je ae siya. 
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By the Chairman: 


ae Q. As yet you have had no national convention of any kind?—A. As yet we 
have had no national convention of any kind. Our charter has been applied for. 

Q. A Federal charter?—A. We applied for a Dominion charter, and while 
awaiting the Dominion charter we applied for a provincial charter. 

Q. How many members do you estimate are in your League now?—A. At present 
in the city of Toronto there were over 5,000 applications for membership when I left, 
and at Hamilton we formed a branch last Saturday, with 500 members there, and I 
have received two wires from there stating that the membership is constantly 
increasing. 
~ Q. How many returned men and veterans of all classes—because you state you 
represent all classes of veterans, whether they fought in this war or any other war— 

- how many do you estimate are in Toronto?—A. I would say there are in Toronto at 
* least 55,000 veterans. 

Q. And of those 55,000 you say that your organization has 5,000 applications ? 
—A. I say our organization had a meeting of the Veterans in Toronto, a meeting of 
15,000 to 20,000 asked that I should represent them at a Parliamentary Committee, 
and in our own organization as yet we have about 5,000 owing to the fact that we have 
not had time since a week ago last Saturday to sign up any more than 5,000. Those 
are inembers who have signed up in the organization. 

Q. Am I right in stating of the 55,000 or 60,000 veterans of all classes in the city 
of Toronto, you have from these secured a membership of from between 5,000 and 6,000 
up to date?—A. Up to date we have secured a membership of from 5,000 to 6,000. 

Q. Under what conditions can a man become a member of your organization ?— 
A. The fact that he has put on the King’s uniform in the army or navy for service on 
any front at any time, the fact that he has joined the army or the navy and taken the 
oath of allegiance in the army or navy at any front, in any part of the Dominion at 
any time. 

Mr. Nespitt: I would like to know what form they went through; is there any 
charge? 

By the Chairman: e 


Q. Is there any membership fee?—A. First of all, our Constitution is drawn up 
and voted on and an application for charter has been made. 

Q. The question was as to whether or not a membership fee was charged?—A. We 
have an application form which is signed by every member whereby he promises his 
loyalty to the Association and signs that in front of a witness, and on the vote of the 
members an initiation fee of $2 was agreed on and an annual fee of $2 also agreed on 
by a vote of the members. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. What are you constituted for?—A. First of all, to form all the soldiers and 
sailors into one grand body for political purposes, not necessarily a political party, but 
to use our political power to dictate the platform of one political party, and put that 
political party forth to represent us, and only those who will represent returned men 
to be upheld by this political power. Secondly, the point of the constitution is that 
the organization will be run by the members and everything of importance passed by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members. The main point therefore, I would say, is that 
it is organized to form all the soldiers and sailors and their dependents into one organ- 
___ ization for political power, to dictate the platform of one political power, and put that 
political party in power to represent returned men and their dependents. 


- By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you mean by- dictating ?—A. We mean that we will dictate to repre- 
sentatives of any party their platform, and if they are not in accord with the views of 
PNG de isl IMbiaave-)| 
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this political power, that we will use our franchise to prevent them from getting into 
office. 

Q. You understand the object of this Parliamentary Committee?—A. I do. 

Q. What are you sitting here for?—A. In my estimation, this Parlamentary 
Committee was appointed first to consider re-establishment independent of the bonus 
proper re-establishment, or to some extent re-establishment of returned men. I under- 
stand that since the formation of the Committee you have obtained power also to 
consider the question ef a direct bonus to returned men or the dependents of those 
who gave up their lives at some front during the war. : 

@. I wish to put you right there, because I read some of your statements last night,. 
as they appeared in the press and your statement in that regard is scarcely correct. 
As a matter of fact, this committee was appointed by Parliament for the purpose of 
considering a specifie Bill before Parliament which deals with an Amendment to the 
Act which created the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. In addition 
to that there was referred to the committee certain Orders in Council relating to the 
work of the department, and when the committee met it considered that its power was 
wide enough, that the reference to the committee was wide enough, to consider any plan 
or any suggestion which came to the committee for the purpose of assisting the re- 
establishment of soldiers in civil life. We did not go back to Parliament to get further 
powers to consider the question of bonus, because the committee after discussing the 
matter came to the conclusion that it sat here for the purpose of considering any 
suggestions or any plans that would assist them in coming to a conclusion as to what 
should be done in the direction of assisting to re-establish the soldier?—A. I under- 
stand that the committee is empowered to consider the question of bonus to the 
returned men. 

Q. To consider any suggestion, no matter what it may be in the direction of re- 
establishment ?—A. That is my understanding of ‘the Parliamentary Committee. 

Q. Now you have certain suggestions to make to the committee on behalf of those 
you represent; let us hear those suggestions. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness a few questions. You gave your name as J. 
Harry Flynn, is that the name you enlisted under?—A. My name is J. Harry Francis 
Flynn, the name I received at confirmation was Francis, which I have a right to use 
as well as my baptismal name. 

Q. Where were you born ?—A. In the State of New var 

Q. What is your age?—A. I am 87 years of age on the 20th of last March. 

Q. How long have you been in Canada?—A. I have been living here for the last— 
or I have been living here and getting my education here, off and on for the last 12 
years. - 

Q. You were educated here?—A. For the greater part of my education with the 
exception of my earlier education which was obtained in Canada. 

Q. Have you relatives in Canada?—A. At the present time I have relatives in 
Montreal and in Ontario. 


Q. What is your occupation?—A. My occupation is instructor in the caenuneneen 
branches. 

Q. You came from the United States to enlist siti having lived in Canada?— 
A. Before the war had broken out I had taken a contract to teach in the United States. 
When that contracting time expired I came over to Toronto, took the oath of ee 
and joined up with the army. 

Q. Previous to: your enlistment, how long had you been abgent from Gannda 
A. Previous to my enlistment at one time I had been absent from Canada for over 
three years. 

[Mr. J. H. Flynn.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You said that you had lived off and on in Canada for a period of 10 years?— 
A. Twelve years. 
Q. And during that period you had not been naturalized?—A. I took the oath of 


allegiance when I enlisted in the army. 
Q. What year was that?—A. In the beginning, of 1917. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ed 


Q. That is not the oath of allegiance, it is the oath of enlistment?—A. At the 
time I enlisted I took the oath of allegiance to the King and by the act of taking my 
oath of allegiance to the King I lost my American citizenship. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Do you consider yourself a British subject?—A. At the time I took the oath 
of allegiance to the King I became a subject of the King, and I became a British 
subject. 

Q. Are you a lawyer?—A. I am not admitted to the Bar as a lawyer. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. You say you were born in 1881?—A. In 1882. 

Q. And you enlisted in what year?—A. 1917. 

Q. In what unit?—A. As a stretcher bearer with the 2nd Field Engineers, 1st 
division, I was attached. . 

Q. You enlisted with them or were you drafted?—A. I was not drafted, it was a 
voluntary enlistment. 

Q. You must have been drafted from the depot in England?—A. What do you 
mean by “ drafted” ? 

Q. You were drafted from your depot in England?—A. I was sent from my depot 
in England the’same as others were, but not in the sense of being drafted into the 
army, it was voluntarily. 

Q. What is your rank?—A. I joined as a private, rose to the rank of corporal, 
then to-sergeant, and I was discharged as a sergeant-major. 

Q. Were you wounded ?—A. I was wounded and g gassed—wounded ei JaGilll 7@ ean . 
gassed at Loos. 

Q. How long were you in hospital?—A. On a off from the beginning of 1918 
until after the armistice was signed. I was stationed then, I was made acting 
sergeant-major, at one of the hospitals after I was declared by a medical board to be 
unfit for further service; I was put into “ D” category. 

Q. How long were you at the front?—A. Two years all but one month. 

Q. In France?—A: Yes. 

Q. You say you enlisted in March, 1917?—-A. I went over to France in February, 
1917. 

Q. Were you in hospital after the armistice?—A. I was in the hospital after the 
armistice; I was a stretcher bearer. 

Q. And you say you were two years in France?—A. Until February, 1919, when 
I was sent back to England for demobilization, and I was discharged from the army 
in April, 1919. I remained two months in England after leaving France before being 
discharged from the army. 

Q. When were you wounded?—A. I was wounded at Hill 70 on April 15, 1917. 

Q. You were about two years in the army altogether. From the time you joined in 
Canada till the time you went over, you were sent over, how long was it?—A. I was 
less than two weeks in Canada before being sent overseas. 

Q. You have only two years’ service, yet you say you were wounded and in 
hospital for two years?—A. I say I was in the army over two years. 

(Mr. J. H. Flynn.] 
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Q. You said you were in France over two years?—A. I did not say I was in 
France over two years; I was in France for one year and eleven months. Most of 
my time was spent in France. I was about three weeks in Canada before leaving 
for England and I was only a short time in England before going to France, and 
I was discharged from the army on April 2, 1919, leaving practically all the time J 
was in the army with the exception of only two months that I was in France. 

Q. That is to say, you spent your time in the hospital in France?—A. Not neces- 
sarily; I spent my time carrying stretchers in the front line a portion of the time. 

Q. The point I made was that generally the wounded had been returned to Eng- 
jJand. Were you returned to England for hospital treatment?—A. No; I was treated 
in France. I never left France, except on leave, until leaving for demobilization in 
AST: 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. How long were you in the hospital in Franee?—A. I was under constant 
medical treatment not more than three or four or five weeks. I was held there as 
unfit for further service in France until after the armistice was signed, and then | 
was demobilized. 

Q. How many years was that?—A. A year or more. I was held in France, unfit 
for service at the front, but I was raised to the rank of sergeant-major because they 
found that even as an unfit man I held down the job. 


By Mr. Cooper: 3 

Q. Were you on the Base or Field Ambulance?—A. On the strength of the Field 
Ambulance. 

Q. Were you wounded?—A. I was not struck off the strength of the Field Ambu- 
lance until after the board’s examinations. I was first a stretcher bearer of the hospital 
and later on rose to the rank-of orderly sergeant. 

Q. You were fit for a considerable time after you arrived there2—A. For some 
time; I was gassed at Loos around August, 1917. Those who were around there wil! — 
remember the gas at Loos. 

Q. What relation had this organization of yours to the G.W.V.A.? Are the 
members of your organization members of the G.W.V.A.?—-A. I have but one organ- 
ization that I am president of; and that is the United Veterans’ League. 

Q. Have they some members of the G.W.V.A.?—A. I have telegrams from four 
or five branches of the G.W.V.A., stating they are behind me to the limit on the 
gratuity question. JI have telegrams here from the Scarborough branch, from the 
Hamilton branch, from the Waterford branch, and from the Sudbury branch of the 
G.W.Y.A. 


By Mr. Power: 
Q. How is your organization sustained? How many paid-up subscription have 
you’—A. I cannot tell you, I am not the Treasurer. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Who is the Treasurer?—A. The Treasurer is R. O. Jones of Toronto. The 
Honorary Treasurer was Mayor Church, but that was simply until the organization 
had elected proper officers. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. You stated that you were a College Professor?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what colleges have you acted in that capacity ?—A. When the war broke 
out I was Professor of Mathematics and of Commercial Branches at Loyola University, 
Chicago, and prior to that I was at St. Laurent College, Quebec, and for a time I was 
also at Niagara University. 

[Mie S. 2. elvan 
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\ Q. That is on the American side?—A. Two on the American side and two on this 
* side. I taught in Toronto in Boyd’s Shorthand School. 

Re @ You have a University education!—A. Yes, but I never received my Degree. 


* Jnstead of going on for that, I took up teaching at the Loyola College. At the present 
“time I am in charge of the Commercial Department of the Department of Soldiers’ 
\  Qivil Re-establishment in Toronto. 

aN Q. Would you state to the Committee the representation you desire to make on 
behalf of the Returned Men or Veterans you represent ?—A. On behalf of the Returned 
» Soldiers, Sailors and their dependents I represent, I would like to place before this 
> Committee— 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. If I have got you correctly, some of the colleges you taught in are Sectarian 
»  Institutions—4A. Some of the colleges are Sectarian Institutions, some Nion-sectarian. 
Q. St. Joseph’s College of Baltimore, that is a sectarian institution—A. Yes, 
» that is a sectarian institution. 

Q. Loyola College of Chicago?—A. Yes, that also is a sectarian institution. 

Q. The reason I ask is that I noticed that you stated that you are a member of 
the Church of England.—A. I am an adherent of the Church of England. . My teach- 
ing does not interfere with my religion. I stated I was an adherent of the Church 
of England, and I was an adherent of that church while I was teaching in Loyola 
College in Chicago. 

Q. That is the point. 

Q. It is a little matters but I thought it well to bring it out. I was not aware 
that colleges of that kind would employ any person of a different religion.—A. The 
colleze was broad enough to employ a man in another religion. 


1, By the Chairman: 

Q. Proceed with the representations you desire to make—A. I desire to place 
before this Committee the desirability of paying a gratuity in the form of a straight 
_ bonus to all men who have served in this great war and to the dependents and widows 
and orphans of those who gave up their lives at the Front, or while in service. I am 
asking that the Government pay $2,000 straight bonus to the men who served in France; 
$1,500 straight bonus to the man who served in England; and $1,000 to the man who 
served in Canada. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Regardless of the length of service2?—A. Not regarding the length of, service, 
and explaining the length of service I would like to say I do not think 


fo} By Mr. Power: 

Q. May I interrupt to ask this question, do you include among those soldiers, to 
~ whom $2,000 should be paid, soldiers who fought in other wars than this?—A. I include 
‘simply those who fought in this great war. I speak only for them. I do not speak 
of other wars, but just the late great war. 


Per 


By the Chairman: 

a Q. To clear it up as we go along, I will ask this. You are asking this gratuity, 
_ hot only for the men who fought, but for the dependents of those who were killed ?— 
A. Yes, for the dependents, that is, for the widows and orphans and mothers of those 
killed during the war. In regard to paying the straight gratuity or straight bonus, 
Tegardless of the time the men have served, the men I am representing are of the 
opinion that you cannot gauge it according to the time or according to the services 
= PME. J. El. -Elynmn| 
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because we know and the medical officers know that one man may have been at the — 
front for two months or possibly only for two or three days, and returned to take up 
civil life again in a worse condition than other men who were serving three years, 
We do not ask any payment for our service. That is not the point at all. We are 
asking this simply to enable the men who put on khaki and fought for the country — 
to take up their position in civil life at the present day and to keep that position of the 
present day, which has been got by munition workers and slackers and others who 
stayed behind. We want sufficient money paid in bonuses to enable them to be more 
on an equality with these men who were employed in these positions at wages which 
enabled them to lay by sufficient money to carry on business at the present day and — 
to carry on their mode of living at the present day. The returned soldier who received — 
$1.10 a day, while the munition workers received $7, $8, $9, $10 and possibly more 
dollars a day—have no financial means to establish themselves in business or in occu- 
pation in keeping with the conditions of the present day as these men I referred to. 
Q. In order that we may get a very clear idea as to what you mean, take the case 
of a soldier who never left Canada. You suggest that for a man who joined the 
forces in Canada, regardless of the length of service or the character of the service, 
he should get $1,000?—A. A man who joined in Canada, possibly only for a short time, 
might have conceivably suffered greater detriment to business and might have been in 
a worse condition to carry on business than the man who served two or three years — 
longer than he. I cannot answer hypothetical cases, give me an individual case. — 
Mention to me any concrete case, any specific case of a man who served in England, — 
France or Canada, and I will gladly answer that. 
Q. Here is one. It is not a hypothetical case. Take the case of a young man 
working as a clerk in a store, and immediately prior to the Armistice he was drafted, 
taken from the store and put in the army. He was in the army only a week, then the — 
Armistice came. He never left Canada at all. We all know and you know that there — 
must be a great many men of that class. The process of drafting men into the army 
went on continuously right up to the Armistice day. There must be hundreds and 
even thousands of men in the army a week or two weeks’ time, some from the stores 
and offices, some from the farms and so on. You suggest that these men regardless 
of their length of service, regardless of the character of their service, or regardless of 
their need for re-establishment, should be given $1,000 a piece. That is your propo- — 
sition?—A. As to that specific case, has that man returned to his old employment; is a 
he in as good condition as when he joined the forces; is he in as good health; are his 
nerves the same; has he returned to the same position or to as good a position as 
he had before he joined the army? 
Q. In order to make it perfectly clear to the Committee, I repeat that your sug- 
gestion is that every man who joined the Canadian forces, regardless of his length of — 
service in Canada, of the time he was in the army, or of the character of the service 
he gave, or regardless of his need for re-establishment, you say that every one of 
these men should get $1,000¢—A. I say that in the majority of cases the need for 
re-establishment exists. We cannot deal with hypothetical cases, but I think it can 
be proved. There is no plan which any committee or any power can draw up by © 
which every man will be established according to his need. That is impossible. We — 
must therefore come to the best equal way. To say that we can draw up any plan a 
whereby any man can be re-established according to his necessities is impossible, even 
in the pensions. I can prove that in hundreds of cases men are not receiving pensions 
according to their physical incapacity. I know medical boards that are incapable of — 
stating the exact incapacity of a man. I know that insurance companies will not — 
insure men until they have returned to civil life for over a year, for the reason that 
their medical officers cannot tell the exact physical condition of a man who has been — 
in service. There is no power or no committee that can draw up a scheme of re-estab- 
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- Jishment that will ensure that every man has been treated according to his needs.* 
' The only scheme we can draw up is one that will satisfy the needs of the majority. 
There must be some things that will be unfair; the only scheme that can be drawn | 
up is one that will attract the greatest asset of the country and satisfy a body of | 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of men. The greatest liability of the country 


» at the present time is the dissatisfaction or discontent of those men. Therefore the | - 


\ scheme that will satisfy the majority, that will re-establish the majority on an equit- 
’ able basis, and at the same time bring contentment to the returned men, for the 
» greatest asset of the country is their contentment, and at the same time will give a 
- glean bill to the Government by establishing the returned men—in my estimation 
» that is the best scheme to follow out. 
Mr. Epwarps: As a member of the Committee, I feel that we are entitled to a 
straight answer to your question, Mr. Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think we have it. If I understand your answer it is that in every one of 
those cases, every man should get $1,000 regardless of the length of service or of other 
conditions ’—A. I consider that as the safest and I might say the most just plan of 
re-establishing returned men. 

Q. Your answer is a plain “yes”?—A. « plain yes. 

Q. Let us take another example. This happened during the early part of the 
war. There were a good many men enlisted voluntarily and went across to England. 
After they were there a very short time it was ascertained that they were unfit for 
service for medical reasons; in some cases probably for other reasons. They remained 
“in England a very short time and were returned to Canada. There were several 
* thousands of cases in which that occurred, if I understand the facts correctly. Those 
‘men never saw service, and they were in the army a compartively short time. You 
would say that in their case, regardless of service, regardless of the length of time 
they were in the army, and simply because they went to England, those men should 
. get $1,500 a piece?—A. When those men joined the army and were accepted, and 
“passed by the Medical Board, they must have been in proper physical condition when 
they did pass; otherwise the Medical Board was not capable. If they went to England, 
and were examined there by a Medical Board and were declared unfit, that is proof 
that their unfitness must have occurred in the service, and in that case they must 
be given a gratuity the same as the others. 

Q. We had in Canada in the forces some men who remained doing necessary 
military duty in Canada, we will say guarding bridges or railways, or doing duty at 
the fortifications at Quebec or Halifax; doing necessary military duty for three years. 
You say that in the case of these men who remained in Canada doing necessary military 
_ duty, they should get only $1,000 each, while the man who crossed the channel and 
; came back should get $1,500 ?—A. The man who remained in Canada is not as a rule 
in as poor a physical condition as the man who went to England. We must consider 
that the men who have returned are not in a poor physical condition only on account 
of shells and the gas of the Germans. The living conditions in England in the camps, 
and the living conditions in France, even for those who did not get to the lines, were 
the cause of physical disability in the men. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. I take exception to that statement. I should say that the physical condition 
of the men in England, by reason of the food and training they got over there, made 
them far fitter than when they left Canada?—A. I do not believe it, and I think the 
men who have been in the encampments—not the officers, but the men who slept in the 
ain and mud for weeks at a time, as I did myself, will bear me out. I slept at one place 
| [Mr. J. H. Flynn.] 
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where I was up to the knees in mud for days and weeks at a time, and I have come 
back crippled to some extent with rheumatism which I never had before. 

Q. How long were you in England?—A. I was ten days in the camp and I slept 
constantly in mud puddles. 

Q. At what camp?—A. At what they called the segregation camp near Wester- 
hanger, where they kept me ten days before I could be received at any of the regular 
camps. 

Q. Were they huts or tents?—A. Tents part of the time without any floors, and 
with the water constantly flowing in. The result was that we were sleeping in mud all 
the time. 

Q. In what year?2—A. 1917. 

Q. What season of the year?—A. April. 

Q. Did you leave Canada in April?—A. I left Canada in April. 

Q. When did you arrive in England?—A. I arrived in the latter part of April, 
or the first part of May; I cannot give you exactly the time when IJ arrived in England. 


By Mr. Brien: 
Q. Do you not remember that we had beautiful weather then?—A. I remember 
that we had rainy weather, that at one time it rained for three days without stopping, 


and the camps were constantly surrounded by water. We had to dig trenches around 


the camp to let the water out, and eyen that was not successful. 
By Mr, Morphy: 

Q. Who were your comrades in the tents?—A. Do you want the names? _ 

Q. Yes?—A. It is impossible to give the names of all the companions I served with 
in France, 

Q. I am speaking of England?—A. Even in England, I would not be able to give 
the names of all those who were my companions. 

Q. Could you not give us one name?—A. Yes, Sergeant Johnston was one, of 
Hamilton; Ontario. 

Q. Who else?—A. I am unable to give you the names now of men who served 
with me in England and France for two or three years out of thousands of men. 
Several thousands crossed on the same boat. 

Q. Who was the officer in charge?—A. The officer in charge of our draft—— 

Q. No, the officer in charge of the huts?—A. The officer in charge of our hut was 
Captain Beatty. 

Q. Where does he come from?—A. He enlisted in Toronto. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. I want you to come back to the dates of your service. You say that you 
enlisted in March, 1917, and that you were demobilized in April, 1919. That is 


approximately two years. You say that you were two years all but a month in France, 
while I find that you did not leave Halifax until the end of April, and you did not 


arrive in England until the beginning of May. You say that you were ten days in 


England; I believe that as a matter of fact you were three weeks. You went to 
France and were two months in the Field Ambulance and about a week, I believe, and 
you were wounded and you went to the Hospital. You do not give any account of 
where you were the rest of the time, and you say you were in France approximately 
two years, and were repatriated to England, at the end of January 1918— that is a 
year and three months before you were demobilized, and yet you say you were in 
France two years?—I did not say I was repatriated to England at the end of 
January, 1918. ; 

Q. I say that?—A. You make a mistake. I was not repatriated in 1918 it was 
one month before I was discharged in the army in 1919 and when you say repatri- 
ated 
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- Q. Evacuated?—A. You make a mistake. I had two weeks in England, after 
‘waiting four months. I was not evacuated from France. 
 Q. After being wounded, where did you put in your service in France?—A. I was 
* up at Boulogne. . 
by’ Q. You call that the theatre of the war?—A. I call it the theatre of the war, 
because we were under bomb fire two or three nights a week for a month to such an 
extent that thousands of them were killed, and nurses were killed, and I was there 
because I was marked unfit for the front. 


By Mr. Power: 
Q. What hospitals were you in?—A. No. 2, Canadian hospital. 
Q. Give a list of the hospitals you were in?—A. That is the only one I was in. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. What was the nature of the wounds?—A. Schrapnel wounds. 

Q. Where?—A. In the arm. 

Q. How long were you in the hospital?—A. I was in the hospital not all the time 
for treatment. J was in the hospital for gas. I was treated for gas up to the present 
time, treated in the hospital up to last of demobilization. I am still under medical 
treatment for gas, and consequently can say I am not discharged yet from medical 
attendance, as I am receiving attendance for being gassed in France, and consequently 
T can say I am under medical treatment because the hospital is medical treatment. 

= T am under medical treatment yet. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Coming back to my question, I would like to get as definite an answer from 
you as possible. J gave an illustration of a man on military duty in Canada for a 
. veriod of three years on one hand, a necessary military duty, and on the other 
__ hand of a man who went to England, remained there but a very short time, we will 
say he remained there six months and returned to Canada. Under your proposition 
ie the man who went to England and remained there only six months would be entitled 
_ to $1,500: whereas the man who served in Canada for three years would only get 
 $1,0002—A. I say the men in most cases that went to 
" -Q. I want to understand your proposition?—A. My proposition is, as I said before, 
_ that we are asking $1,000 for all men who served in Canada, $1,500 for those in 
&. England, $2,000 for the men who served in France, and that includes all. 

Q. Let me give you another illustration, because this is very important, at least 
_ in my opinion. I was across in France and spent some days there, and during my 
(} trip to France I went down to the Crecy Woods. You probably know where they are. 
Tt was a delightful spot. There were in those woods I suppose somewhere in the 
- neighbourhood of 600, 700 or 800 men in the Forestry Corps. They were right there 
: in the heart of the woods, very large woods as I ascertained. Those men had never 
A been shelled in any way. They were in comfortable quarters. SSome of those men 
( might be there for a comparatively short time say six months. You would pay those 
_ men $2,000, whereas the man who had been in the firing line for three years would get 
4 exactly the same amount?—A. In the first place, sir, I do not believe, from my 
_ €xperience or the experience of those that I have been in touch with, that anybody in 
4 France was living in a delightful woods the whole time in France. I have been unable 
to find delightful woods except on the boulevard in France. 

Q. Were you ever in the Orecy Woods?—A. No, but I know of them. A man 
would not remain there very long. I saw the Forestry Corps 
_ Q. TI simply want to get your proposition. Take the case of those men in the 
_. Forestry Corps, some of whom were only in France a comparatively short time; 
a a [Mr. J. H. Flynn.] 
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regardless of that length of time, regardless of the fact that they were in those woods — 
—or take the men who were away in the southwest of France entirely out of the 
war area, do you say that those men would be entitled to the same gratuity, regard- 
less of the character of their duties, regardless of the time they were over there, as 
the men who had been in the firing line for three years?—A. Were those men in the 
Forestry Corps that you mentioned, each individual man or a majority of them, — 
always in that same condition, in the delightful woods and having good times, or 
were they at some time of their service in France suffering greater hardship? Were 
they taken away at the time when it was necessary to get a corps for China or else- 
where, and were they put in to hold a break in the line? Did they go through hard- 
ships in France—— , 

Mr. Nespirt: I think the witness should answer the questions. 

Witness: I cannot answer hypothetical questions, because it is guess work. 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 

Q. We are here to hear you answering questions and we are not here to listen 
to dissertations?—A. The question put is a hypothetical case, and it is impossible to 
answer. If you give me a specific case, with the circumstances of that case, J will 
answer it, but when you give me something that is a hypothetical question I cannot 
answer without guessing. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. I have thousands of specific cases. At the time the Military Service Act 
came into force a large number of farmers were called up. After being called up 
they were enrolled in the army and given leave of absence, and never turned up in 
the army except to report and obtain a discharge. Will they receive the $1,0002?— 
A. Were they serving in the army? 

Q. They were in the army as regular soldiers, on leave.—A. In hs part of 
the service? . 

Q. In Canada.—A. Were they serving in Canada? 

Q. They were in the army on leave.—A. I think I must esa the question 
before I answer it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Take your time.—A. I will answer it when I understand. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. The question is that these men were enlisted in the army and became soldiers 
in the C.E.F., and perhaps the same day they were given leave of absence and returned 
home, and perhaps remained there until the armistice was signed and they were 
called up and discharged?—A. If these men were in service in the Canadian army, 
and served in the Canadian army as you say, we are also asking for a gratuity for 
them, and in spite of the fact, as I said before, that there may be exceptions and a 
number of exceptions, that we can only satisfy the majority by any scheme of re-estab- 
lishment ¢ 

Q. Would you give this man $1,000?—A. Under this Here to satisfy the men 
in the re-establishment, it would be necessary to pay them all. 

Q. Under what strain was this man?—A. I say there were some men in the war 
who were under no strain and some men will receive the gratuity who were under no 
strain, I made that plain at the beginning, but it is impossible to form any scheme for 
comp'ete justice, unless you take each man and examine each ease and find out his 
particular condition. 

Q. I have been referring to thousands of cases, probably 20,000 or 30,000 Pe: 
who were called up and given their leave and sent back?—A. I personally do not think 
there were 30,000 farmers called up to join the army and given leave to go back home. 2 
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Q. What would you say?—A. If such were the fact, that a majority of these proved 
to be in that position, or if anything more than a negligible number were in that posi- 
tion, I wou'd say they would not receive it, but I should say that if the majority in 
Canada or in England or in France are entitled to the gratuity, it must be given to all, 
as that is the only way you can arrive at any equitable settlement with the returned 
men for re-establishment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, your proposition carries with it this idea—follow my question 
closely—let me have a direct answer if. I can get it. Your proposition I say carries 
with it this idea that in the case of a man in Canada who joined our forces prior to 
the armistice, and who got leave of absence, who never served in Canada, merely went 
through the form of enlistment, this man would be entitled under your scheme to 
$1,000’—A. As the scheme must include all men in order to be satisfactory, in spite 
of any injustice which there might be in some eases, as, in every general scheme there 
must be some injustice. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 
Q. The answer is yes?—A. The answer is yes. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. There were a large number of men enlisted in Canada for noncombatant work 
in Canada; I know of some men that did so. Would you consider that they were 
entitled to the bonus?—A. I say no man can enlist for service in Canada only. 

Q. Pardon me, there were certain corps that were enlisted 4 or 5 years ago for 
service in Canada only?—A. Those men were all under the call of the Militia Depart- 
ment to be sent wherever they saw fit to use them. 

Q. Their enlistment was for a specific purpose?—A. According to our oath of 
allegiance each man is at the call of the Militia authorities who can send him wherever 
they want to use him, and that was done, under his oath on enlistment the man can- 
not say I am not going to serve in this place or in any other place because it is against 
his oath which he takes on enlistment. 

Q. How many forms of attestation papers have you seen?—A. I have seen quite a 
number of them. 

Q. You have just seen one form have you not, your own?—A. I have seen more 
than one form. 

Q. Are all these forms the same ?—A. In all of them the oath is equivalent to say- 
ing that they are at the disposal of the Militia authorities. The man joins up for ser- 
vice generally, he cannot but be at the order of the military authorities. 

__ Q. You say that men are not enlisted for specific purpose and for service in Can- 
ada’—A. I say such cases do not exist, that they cannot be ordered anywhere the 
military authorities desire. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You stated that your organization represents the Imperial Veterans of Canada? 
—A. Our organization and the demand for gratuity are two distinct things. We are 
not demanding a gratuity for all the members of our organization for the reason that 
we had many men that were not serving in this war, so that we must make a distinction 
between those two classes of men. 

Q. It seems difficult to get an answer from you? I ask you again as to whether 
or not you represent the Imperial War Veterans? Do you?—A. The Imperial War 
Veterans? 

Q. Yes—A. We represent— 
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By an Hon. Member: - 


Q. Yes or no.—A. I do not understand the question yet; what men do you mean, 


the Imperial Reservists ? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is an organization called the Imperial War Veteranse ae No, I know 
nothing about the Imperial War Veterans’ Association. I thought you meant those 
who went over to the war. 

Q. Do you represent the Imperial Reservists?—A. I am representing a number 
of them in Ontario. 

Q. You represent them as individuals?—A. Individuals belonging to our organi- 
zation. 


vists? No, I do not. 

Q. And you do not represent the body of the Imperial Veterans?—A. I do not 
represent the body of Imperial Veterans. 

Q. You represent individual members of these bodies that have joined your organ- 


ization ?—A. I represent the body of the organization in Toronto, we have a general 


organization, and the other organizations that are banded together in this leagué in 
Ontario. 
By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. When other witnesses came here from their respective bodies they presented 
resolutions from those bodies showing the views which they had arrived at after sit- 
ting down together, and the resolutions that were passed. I would ask rf Mr. Flynn 
can give us any information by way of resolutions passed by organized bodies which he 


could produce to this Committee?—A. They are in we hands of the chairman at this 


present time. 

Q. Are you depending for your evidence on veg these bodies have decided upon 
or are you presenting your own views?—A. I am depending upon the views I have 
obtained from the mass and I also represent— 

Q. But these are not the views of these united bodies?—A. From the united 
bodies ? 

Q. Or is it from the branches ?—A. From the various branches. 

Q. You have not any resolution from your sovereign body?—A. I have not any 
resolution from the Great War Veterans’ Association, but from some of their branches. 

Q. Have you any resolution from your own sovereign body ?—A. Right here there 
is no resolution. 

Q. Is this Committee to assume that you are submitting your own personal views ! 
—A. No, they are not to assume that. 

Q. Then where did you get your instructions, if you have no resolution?—A. A 
resolution has been passed to the effect that I am appointed by the executive body I 
represent. 

Q. That is not the question? Where do you get your instructions upon which 
you base your representations?—A. I have not here from my own organization any 
papers showing that I am representing them. I have been appointed for that pur- 
pose. 

Q. You have not any resolution from your body as a fact?—A. No, I haven’t it 
here, I am giving you the view they have given to me. 

Q. On what do you base your evidence?—A. I have it here from the newspaper 
resolution, and I could put it before this Committee in 24 hours. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Will you give us the names of the Executive Committee?—A. Harry ae 

secretary, R. O. Jones, treasurer. 
(ee Oe Sty Abas ae |] 


Q. You do not represent them as a body?—A. The body of the Imperial Reser- , 
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Q. Where do these gentlemen come from?—A. Toronto, they are all from Toronto 


for the Toronto branch which is thoroughly organized. William Gordon, Toronto, 
member of the executive, William Wyatt, Toronto. 


By Mr. Power: 
Q. Is this the Dominion Executive you are giving us?—A. The executive as 
‘elected at this meeting for organization. 


1 By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. You have not any representation from the West, how, under those circum- 
stances, can you represent the Dominion?—A. We have not yet extended to the West, but 
we represent the Dominion of Canada as far as our organization extends over the 
Dominion. There is no organization that has reached into every corner of the 
Dominion, but these are the Dominion Executive: H. Hartley, Toronto, A. Haddi- 
not, Toronto, B. Wales, Toronto and H. R. Ainsworth, Toronto. These are the 
elected number of the executive. 

Q. When were these men elected?—A. At the first meeting for organization. 

Q. That was the meeting held in the Queen’s Park‘~-A. The meeting held in 
the Queen’s park and afterwards ratified by a vote at the meeting. 

Q. When?—A.-What was that date? A week ago last Saturday. There are 
others on the executive which consists of fifteen officers. The Hamilton executive is 
Mr. MecNichols, the Veterans’ Garage, Hamilton, secretary of the Hamilton branch. 
and the other name just escapes me at the moment. I will give the name before I 


Re 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Give me the Ottawa executive—A. The Ottawa executive has not been 
appointed. By acclamation it was decided at the mass meeting last night to form a 
branch in Ottawa. We will form one. The applications will be taken at the first 
meeting here and the officers elected. We could not elect an executive when we only 

had our meeting at ten o’clock last night, not in time for this meeting this morning. 

Q. Did the Ottawa branch ask you to represent them?—A. ‘Last night the men 
passed a resolution to be presented to this committee to-day, stating that they go on 
record as unholding me in my request for $2,000 for the man in France, $1,500 for 
the man who saw service in England, and $1,000 for the man who only saw service in 
Canada. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Flynn, have you made any estimate or attempted to make an estimate of 
the amount of money that would be required to make these payments?—A. I have 
estimated that in order to pay these gratuities of $1,000 to the men who saw service 
in Canada, of $1,500 to the men who saw service in England, and $2,000 to the men 
_ who saw service at the front, it would require possibly between $500,000,000 and 

~ $600,000,000. 

: Q. And what is your suggestion as to the manner in which that money could be 
raised?—A. I have several suggestions to make. I want to say first that the onus of 
raising that money rests on the Government, and that finally a committee must be 
appointed to examine into the condition of the Government to pay that money. It 
has been given us as a flat statement that the Government cannot pay it. They have 
not said, why not. The onus of proof rests on the Government. I have two or three 
: schemes to propose to pay it. My first scheme would possibly be as I said before. 
. It is presented to be examined into. It is up to the Government to see how far they 
p= would go:: I suggested a tax on the resources of the country. 

* Q. What do you mean by that Sila The wealth of the country and the undeveloped 


= TeanutGes of the country. 
a [Mosia. ae sey] 
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Q. We have billions of dollars of undeveloped resources; how would you tax 
them?—A. By taxing them, take for example the nickel mines, it would cause the — 
owners who would have to pay taxes on their value to develop the properties. That 
would add to the wealth of the country and lower prices on these articles. : 

Q. Just a moment now. Take for example the province of Alberta. It is com- — 
monly known that in the province of Alberta there are hundreds of thousands of — 
square miles of coal land owned by the Government; would you tax these?—A, As I 
said before, the onus of discovering the means to raise the money rests on the Govern- 
ment. I cannot personally say. I will make suggestions to be examined into by the 
Government. I cannot show just the way in which the Government can raise this — 
tax. The burden rests with the Government to find it out. . a 

Q. You should help the Committee?—A. I am willing to help in any way that is _ 
in my power, when the time comes, and the Committee is appointed to examine into — 
these suggestions. That is the one way it can be done. J am simply giving sugges- 
tions for that Committee to examine into, and it will be for the Committee to prove 
that the Government cannot pay the money. 

Q. Coming back to your first suggestion that the Government should arrange to 
tax the resources of the country. I am sure that every member of the Committee is 
desirous of knowing what you mean by taxing the resources of the country. 

A voice: He said “ Undeveloped.” ‘ 


Oe ate ek ra ag, Me ie oa 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Including the undeveloped. He wanted both kinds taxed. One thing at a 
time. Give us information about this——A. In regard to that, a scheme is being worked 
out by men capable of working it out, and that scheme will be placed in the hands of 
any committee which may be appointed to inquire into this. Personally, I cannot i 
show how it can be raised. 

Q. When you use the expression, “ tax all the resources of the country,” in fact, 
you say you do not know what it means?—A. No, I put it forth as a suggestion for 
the Government to examine. The onus is on the Government. They must examine it 
and see the possibilities of the Government paying the bonus in that way. 

Q. Let me put the question in another form. Resources include all the farms in 
the country. That is part of our resources. You suggest there should be taxes on 
every farm in Canada, in order to raise this five or six hundred million dollars!/— 
A. I suggest simply that the Government examine into that as one means of paying 
it. As to the way in which it is to be done, I repeat that rests on the Government. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. Can you give me the names of the Committee investigating it?—A. Yes, one 

of the Committee that has proposed it is Mr. Roebuck, of the city of Toronto. He 
is working on this with several other men. ; 

Q. Who are the several other men?—A. I do not know the other members. Heis 

heading the Committee which is going into the matter. I think he will give all infor- ~ 

mation about that. He intended to have it prepared in time to have it presented here. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Is that Mr. J. Roebuck ?—A. Mr. A. Roebuck, of Toronto. He is not a member — 
of the Association. My second suggestion for examination is to do as England is 
thinking of doing at the present day, and that is to hold fifteen Dominion lotteries. 
You may say that it is a gamble to some extent. So is the stock market to some 
extent. That would not be taxing the people. People need not come in. That would — 
vay the returned men what they ask. I ask that the Government examine into that 
possibility. 

[Mr. J. H. Flynn.1 
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a | By the Chairman: 

-  *Q. You suggest to the Government the advisability of raising this money by a 

‘ 


gambling scheme?—A. Not by a gambling scheme any more than you call the Stock 
Exchange a gambling scheme. 


Neo) By Mr. Nesbitt: 

: 2) Calliitra lottery.’ Let it go at ae People know what that means.—A. It 
» would not place the burden on anybody that does not wish to pay it. It is a suggestion 
to be examined by the Government and it should be decided by the Committee appointed 
by the Government. Again the onus rests on the Government. 


By Mr, Morphy: 

Q. I want to ask a further question about Mr. Roebuck. I understood you to say 
. he was on a committee? A. I did not say he was on a committee. I said nothing of the 
kind. A number of the men are examining into the question. Mr. Roebuck has 
simply put the case before me as a possibility. 

te Q. Is he employed by you?—A. No, not in that capacity. He voluntarily came 
forward with the suggestions for the Government to examine into as to the possibility 
} of obtaining the bonus. 
i 


Q. You did say you had a Committee?—A. I did not say I had a Committee 
for that purpose. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your third suggestion?—A. It is that income should be taxed, that 
_ the Government should examine into whether or not by taxing incomes above $10,000, 
enough could be obtained to pay the bonus. In that way the rest of the people would 
have nothing to pay or the returned soldiers would not be called upon. The proposal 
is for the taxation of all incomes above $10,000, and all wealth above a certain amount, 
 inereasing in direct ratio to the wealth and the income of the man. 


By Mr, Power: 
s Q. Would you except the bonus from this scheme of taxation?—A. $2,000 comes 
below $10,000 income. 

Q. Would you exempt that portion of the soldiers’ income for that year?—A. I 
am speaking of incomes. My exemption has nothing to do with it. I am suggesting 
means or ways of raising the money. J suppose there will be other suggestions, and 
_ I want to make three or four. I think the Government are prepared to find out further 
___ by taxing the wealthy, those who have $10,000 or more, whether by taxing luxuries, 
_ they can accomplish it or not. I say that you could raise $2,000,000 by throwing open 
the theatres on Sundays and putting on a war tax of two or four per cent. There 
are 960 big theatres throughout the Dominion with an average of 3,000 people attend- 
ing them. If a tax of four per cent were put on them—we will suppose that fifteen 
per cent would aitend the theatres on Sundays. It is not adding to their tax; it 

simply means that it is a luxury tax, and if they want to take advantage of that luxury, 
_ and the theatres are open during Sundays, that would bring $2,000,000 to the Govern- 
ment. It would be a tax on luxuries without putting it on the’heads of the people. 
T would say again that millions of dollars could be raised by the Government by taking 
over the question of the liquor traffic, by the Government handling the liquor traffic. 


by the Chairman: 
_ Q. Let us deal with one at a time. As regards the theatres, you suggest as a 
ossible means of raising revenue, if I understand you, that provision be made whereby 
the theatres should be taxed?—A. Whereby those theatres not run on Sundays be 


permitted by law to run on Sundays, and that an extra tax be placed on those theatres 
every Sunday. 
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Q. You mean that the Federal Government would simply take in the tax for | 
Sunday ?—A. For the Sunday, and with fifteen per cent of the people ayendies on 
Sundays that would bring $2,000,000 a year. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. You stated in the beginning of your remarks that your organization pono - 
to dictate to political parties. When your organization has fully considered and deter- — 
mined upon these schemes or suggestions which you make, I understand your organ- — 
ization is prepared to dictate to the Government of this country that they shall carry 
into effect those schemes?—A. The organization is prepared for nothing else but to 
use their right of the British franchise in order to put into the Government members — 
who will represent them in office, and to put them out when they do not represent. — 
them. That is all I am saying. 

Q. You consider yourself a British subject?—A. I do consider myself a British 
subject. I have taken the oath of allegiance to the King and I put on the uniform of 
the King, and that makes me a British subject. I also say that the time I have spent 
in Canada has made me a British subject. But I am speaking for the soldiers of 
Canada; I am not speaking for myself. Even if IJ am not a British subject, that does 
not change the question one iota. J am speaking for the 5,000 returned men of our 
organization and not for Flynn. Suppose I was a subject of Pekin, that would not 
change the question. That is only a personal question. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

@. You consider that you have abjured and foresworn your American citizenship? 
—A. I consider that by taking the oath of allegiance to the King I have foresworn 
my American allegiance, and the American authorities consider so, too. I was 
informed that I was no longer an American citizen. I have abjured my American 
citizenship. a 
Q. Were you ever told here by any authority that you had become a Canadian 
subject ?—A. I have not yet had an opportunity to go into the question fully. 
Q. Has any attorney, solicitor, counsel or legal man ever told you that by what 
you did you became a British subject ?—-A. I have been told, yes. . 
Q. Who told you that?—A. I would not be prepared to say right off, but I have 
been led to understand that the fact of my taking the oath of allegiance to the ruler 
of a country makes me a subject of that country. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Supposing you were not a British subject, and I may inform you you are not, 
do you think you have a right to belong to an organization which will dictate to the 
Government of this country how much taxation will be put on the people?—A. As 
a man who has fought for this country— 

Q. Answer my question?—A. Yes. I have it in my power to obtain the right % 
papers, and in accordance with the time which I have lived in Canada; in accordance 
with the fact that I took the oath of allegiance, and in accordance with the fact that 
T put on the uniform— 

Q. That is all I want to know?—A. Yes, I say I have that right as an ex-soldier, 
and as a man who donned the uniform. " 

Q. Do you say that if a man fought in the Belgian army he would have the right 
to dictate terms to the Government of Belgium?—A. I am not dictating terms. 

Q. If you had fought in the Belgian army would you consider you had the right 
to dictate to the Belgian Government?—A. I am talking about the returned soldiers — 
of Canada; I am not talking about Flynn dictating. I say that the 500,000 Canadian — 
soldiers will dictate the terms. You are making it a personal matter, while I am — 
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making it a matter of the soldiers. No matter what I am; that has nothing to do with 
® the soldiers and their rights. When one makes a personal attack in a Committee like 
this, it does not reflect credit on the Committee. 


Q. I can assure you I meant nothing personal whatever ?—A. I would like to ask 
what the taking out of my papers has to do with the re-establishment of the soldiers? 
, The Cuairman: It is very largely a personal question. 

Wirness: I am willing to answer these personal questions outside the Committee. 
T my estimation, I am here to-day not to uphold my rights, but the rights of the 
veturned men and no others. 


Ru Mr. Hugh Clark: 
(). You have estimated the total amount of gratuities at $500,000,000 or $600,000,- 
0002 Have you estimated the number of men and women who would receive gratui- 


ties?—A. I drew up an estimate of that, yes. I estimated that you cannot take $2,000; 
you must take $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your estimate of the total number?—A. I would not be prepared to 
say ofthand. 


¥. By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
E Q. How much of a gratuity have you received yourself?—A. $420. 

Q. If you had enlisted in the United States instead of coming to Canada, how 
much would you have received?—A. That is not a question—I am not considering the 
gratuity of the United States; | am considering the rights of Canadians. I have no 
- knowledge or interest in any other country. I know nothing about the United States’ 
gratuity or the gratuity of any other country, and I am not prepared to answer any 
question in regard to that. 

Q. Would you pay the same gr: atuitienal@fficers as to privates?—A. I would say 
_ that in my estimation I would suggest that from their $2,000 ne should be 
deducted the amount which they were paid over the private, because I cannot see why 
_ more money is needed to establish an officer than is needed to establish a private. I 
ii would say that if they have received more than the private, that should be deducted 
from their $2,000, from their $1,500 or from their $1,000. 

Q. Would you pay the same amount to the man who was doing clerical work in 
England? : 


The Cuarrman: He has covered all that ground. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Have you any other suggestion to offer as to the manner in which the money 
would be raised? I think this is useful. I have your suggestion as to the tax of 
resources; your suggestion with reference to lotteries; your suggestion that incomes 
and wealth should be taxed, and your suggestion regarding a tax on theatres to be 
open on Sundays. Have you any further suggestions? 


ae By Mr. Edwards: 
___ Q. There was one more question which you did not go into fully; you were prob- 
ably diverted from it. You referred to the getting of money from the liquor traftic— 
_ A. Another means I would suggest, that I understand—of course this is up to the 
Government to say whether or not I am right—that according to the Notes Act the 
Government is permitted to issue notes to any extent, so long as there is twenty-five 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Could we clean up the liquor tax first?—A. All that I have to say is, ther 
a possibility of the Government handling and controlling the liquor in such a way a 
to raise the tax. We know considerable income is lost to the Government at the 
present day on account of no tax on the liquor, where at the same time, as you kn 
it is a very easy matter for those who want it to get it, and I think that if the Gor: 
ernment would examine into the means of handling the liquor traffic, and controlling 
it, that there would be sufficient from that liquor traffic to raise sufficient money 
which has not been raised now. 
Q. Is your suggestion to the effect that, 1f provision is to be made for the sale 
of liquor, the Government should undertake that sale?—A. That if provision ig to 
be made for the sale of the liquor that the Government should so control that, and 
place such a tax on it that it would cover the money necessary to pay this bonus. 
Q. You do not suggest the Government sale of liquor, that the Government should — 
set up shops or dispensaries and be the vendor?—A. I should say the Government q 
should take complete control. 
Q. What do you mean by complete control?—A. I say the Government should be 
Government vendors and absolutely in control of it. 4 
Q. And whatever profit there is—A. Should go to the Government. ; 
Q. You were saying something about notes?—A. As I understand, and as I gay, — 
T am simply suggesting this to the Committee to be appointed, I understand accord- _ 
ing to the Notes Act, notes can be issued up to a certain amount, with twenty-five per 
cent of gold behind those notes. Now then to issue notes for $500,000,000, it would — | 
require a deposit of $125,000,000 of gold to cover that. I understand—I may be 
wrong and I am merely suggesting—that in certain cases, as in the case of some rail- _ 
roads, they have gone beyond this amount which was possible, and have gone to an — 
unlimited amount in issuing notes—I mean beyond the notes, according to the Notes — . 
Act, and gone to an unlimif dpamount, with the security of twenty-five per cent of — 
gold behind them, and I anrTéd ta, e that we could not call that rag currency, — 
that even with such a currency our notés would be of greater value than notes of Ger 
many or other countries before the war. I put it to the Government to examine into : 
as to whether or not sufficient notes could be issued, with a security of gold of twenty a 
five per cent of those notes behind them. 


By Mr. Power: 4 

Q. Is this not the system under which Bolshevik Russia is carrying on?—A. to 
know nothing about Russia. I have not studied Bolshevism. I am now studying 
the soldiers’ question. = 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Have you made a study of Canada’s economic condition ?—A. Have I made 4 
study? I say I am leaving it to the Government. I have not made a careful sd) 4 
OIE Tike 5 
Q. Have you made any study of the debt of Canada?—A. Yes, I have. 
Q. Do you know what the debt is?—A. I would not be prepared to say right 
offhand what it is. I have the figures. : 
Q. Have you studied the resources of Canada?—A. To some extent, yes. 
Q. Do you know what they consist of /—A. To some extent, yes. 
Q. And the value of them?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the value of Canada’s undeveloped resourees?—A. I am not prepared 
to say exactly. I am simply suggesting for the Government. Q 
Q. You have not made a study of it?—A. I have not. _ 
Q. And until you do make a study of that you do not know what ‘Canada can do 
—A. I do not know what she can do, or never will know until it is proved. oe 
[Mr. J. H. Flynn.] : 
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Q. This committee has been in the habit, when they ask a question, of getting an 
answer, and then going on with another question. You were reported in the Citizen 
as having said last night that when the Government tells us they cannot afford to pay 
the $2,000 gratuity it les. Are you correctly reported?—A. I say that when the 


Government 
Q. Are you correctly reported in that statement?—A. I am not saying anything 
about my statement outside this Committee. J am giving my statements here on oath. 


Mr. Morpuy: I would ask the ruling of the Chair as to whether we should have 
an answer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you are asked a question of that reseeh as to a statement of fact, you 
must answer it—A. Well, in answer.to that question, I may say that in my estimation 
the Government, when they say it is impossible to raise the money to pay this bonus, 
made a false statement. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Are you correctly reported in this newspaper when you are reported to have 
said “ when the Government tells us that they cannot afford to pay the $2,000 gratuity 
it lies’ ?—A. I made that statement on more than one occasion. 

Q. You have made that statement in face of the fact that you state here that you 
have not made a study of Canada’s economic conditions ?—A. Personally, L 

Q. That is true? Yesorno? Is that not so?—A. I have not said that I have not 
made a study. 

Q. I asked you that a moment ago?—A. To some extent I have. 

Q. Have you to an extent that would enable you to say that statement of yours 
is true?—A. I have examined into the question sufficiently, in my opinion, to form 
an opinion for myself that the Government can afford to pay the $2,000, yes. 

Q. And that the Government is lying when it says it cannot?—A. And that the 
Government is lying when it says it cannot. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further suggestions as to the raising of money?—A. In regard 
to the raising of meney, we would simply ask that the Government proves the state- 
ment that they cannot afford to pay the money, and I simply ask that a committee be 


appointed to prove to the returned soldier that it is impossible to pay them $2,000. 


_ That is all I have to say on that. 


Q. I was present at the time you waited on the Government and made representa- 


tions. You had a further suggestion at that time to the effect that the Government 


should issue bonds for the purpose of meeting these gratuities?—A. I made the sug- 
gestion at that time and would like to have it considered, the possibility of it, but there 
may be some sides to it that are not just right, but the Government could issue $2,000 
bonds or $1,500 bonds, or $1,000 bonds to the men, maturing at some future date, and 
that the men would not receive the money direct, but would receive those bonds. The 
men would have the right to dispose of the bonds as they saw fit. The Government 
would simply be held to raise the interest in order to cover the bonds, and it would 
bring the debt to where it belongs, down to posterity, and I believe, and those whom 
T am representing believe, that posterity should pay part of the debt of this war, as 


oe posterity has had to pay it in other wars, and that would be by a bond issue, maturing 
_ at some future date, which date I would ask the Committee to examine into, when it 


would be necessary for the Government to raise sufficient money to pay the yearly 
Interest on the bonds not the cash of the bonds themselves. 
Q. Your suggestion in that regard is this: In case the Government could not raise 


the money in the ordinary way by taxation and otherwise, you suggest to the Govern- 
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ment that it should have to print in the neighbourhood of from five to six hundred 
million of bonds, and hand these over to the returned soldier. Is that your suggestion? 
—A. Not exactly that way. I do not mean to say that. No, sir, I do not put the ques- 


tion that way as you put it. I say the Government should examine into the possibility — 
of giving out those bonds and the possibility of the Government paying those bonds, — 


and the ability of the Government to pay the interest on those bonds. 
Q. I take that for granted?—A. Yes. 


Q. If the Government should not be able, by means of taxation, or any of these : 


plans that you suggest, to raise the money required, then you suggest that the Govern- 
ment should have the necessary number of bonds printed and handed over to the 
returned men, or to the soldiers in accordance with your scheme?—A. No, sir, I do not 
put it that way. I say that the Government must first ascertain whether they can 
sfand behind these bonds or not, and if the Government finds they can stand behind 
them, to issue them, but not to issue them before. ; 

Q. In other words, you state that if the financial condition of the country is such 
as to warrant the Government in taking action of that kind, you think it should be 
done?—A. That is what I say. If the condition of the country is such as to warrant 
them taking action and paying the bonds and the bonus, then pay them, but if it can 
be proved to the satisfaction of the country that the Government cannot do it, I say 
the question is simply to pay what the Government can pay. 

Q. Do you say the Government lies when they say they cannot do it?—A. I say 
the Government lies in my estimation. JI am giving now my own opinion. In my 
opinion the Government lies when it says it cannot pay the bonus of the returned men. 
When I am here on oath I am stating the opinions of those I represent. 


By Mr. Clark: 

Q. What is your estimate of the annual outlay under this scheme ?—A. The annual 
interest on five hundred million at five per cent. It would be five per cent on five 
hundred million. 

Q. And how much is that?—A. It will be 125. 

Q. 125 what ?—A. 125 millions—no, 25 millions. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. The amount of that would be $25,000,000 per annum?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cooper: j : 

Q. You say it will take $600,000,000 to pay this $2,000 gratuity; on what figures 
do you base that? Do you know how many enlisted and how many went overseas!— 
A. There are 500,000. : : 

Q. Would you be surprised if you found there were more than that?—A. I would 
not be surprised. 

Q. Then your figures are not in any way accurate?—A. I simply compiled them 
from my own knowledge to see what the amount would be and whether the Govern- 
ment could pay it, I say it is within the capability of the Government to raise that 
money, the Government says it is not, and so it is up to the Government to prove that 
they cannot. 


By the Chairman: 
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Q. Have you any plans to suggest in that connection?—A. Personally those are 


the only plans I -have to suggest at the present time. Others will be submitted to 
the committee when that committee is appointed. 


The CuarrmAn: Mr. Flynn has made recommendations before us, he has been 


very definite; he has intimated very clearly to us his estimate of what it would cost and 
also the various methods by which these moneys might possibly be raised, and he has 


intimated as well that in his judgment further inquiries should be made as to the — 


possibility of raising the money in the ways he suggested. 
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ye : Q. I notice in the press reports of your meeting last night that you said the 
wite of the soldier had to pay, or at least it was charged up against a soldier that was 
killed for the blanket in which he was buried; are you correctly reported?—A. That is 
correctly reported, and I believe, that the account of the soldier was charged up for 
the blanket in which he was buried; I know of specific cases that that is so. 

Q. What amount was charged?—A. $2 or $3, I would not be prepared to swear to 
it right now and, as I said, in thousands of cases they didn’t get that blanket. 

the Q. Will you give us a specific case ?—A. I will be prepared to do so but not now. 

dy Q. Why not now’—A. Because I cannot present the pay books of the soldier which 
. are in the hands of the dependents, the statement showing they were charged up for 
their blanket. 

r Q. You cannot say who those men were?—A. I cannot say off-hand who they were, 
but every one knows it is the case. 


By Mr, Cooper: 


Q. Every one knows that it is not’ the case?—A. I say that it is the case. 
Ae Q. There are many returned soldiers in this room, and I challenge any of them to 
., say that such was the case?—A. I say that it is and I ‘know it is the case. 
Q. Do you know that it is true? Have you ever seen any documents to prove that 
_ ‘Statement?—A. I have the statements 


- By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you kindly answer the question. Have you ever seen a document showing 
that that statement is true?—A. I have never seen a document showing that it is the 
fact. 

f Q. Do you yourself, know of any case where that has been done?*-A. I know of 
~ cases of dependents of those men 
Q. Will you answer my question?—A. Whether I have seen the charge made? 
Q. Do you know yourself, of your own personal knowledge of any case where that 
has been done?—A. I have not personal knowledge, any more than the statement has 
been made to me that it has been done. 
| Q. Do-you know of your own knowledge of any case in which this occurred ?— 
_ A. At present I cannot give a specific case where it hag been done. 

Q. Did you ever know of such a case?—A. I have had the statement—— 

Q. I am speaking now of your own knowledge, not what you have been told. Have 
you any personal knowledge of a case in which that occurred, yes or no?—A. Do I 
know of any case in which it has occurred ? 

il Q. Of your own knowledge?—A. To say that I have actually seen the accounts? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


~Q. You know the question, answer it, yes or no?—A. I will answer as I under- 
_ stand the question—no, I do not know of any specific case where it has been proved, 
, except from the general information and the general statement that it has been done. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words when you made that statement last night you were simply 
stating reports and rumors that had come to you?—A. I was stating reports which I 
* had heard from numbers of men, of soldiers that such has been done in the British 
_ Army and I think I can be prepared to prove it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


( Q. That is a specific statement, and there are lots of returned soldiers here and 
H at think the returned soldiers could say whether that is the case or not. 
2 [Mr. J. H. Flynn.] 
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Frank TurNER, pomave ls 38th Battalion: If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, 
I am a man of four years’ service in the 38th Battalion and J think it is an insult to 
our soldiers and their dependents that this sort of talk should be allowed to go by, — 
T have never seen such a case during my service with the 38th Battalion during al] — 
the time I was connected with it. 


H. A. Jarvis, ex-member of the 10th Battalion: During my period of service J 
know of no case in which such a charge was made during the recent war. I lost a 
brether on the Somme and it was not charged against him. I know it did occur in — 
South Africa, but it did not occur in this war, and it is a slander upon the Govern- _ 
ment that such statements should be made. 


Captain WHEELER: I am a returned soldier with over forty years’ service behind — 
me and there have been lots of misrepresentations brought up against our deceased — 
brethren, but upon investigation it has, in every case, been proved to be an unfounded ~ 
and infernal lie. 


By Mr. Morphy: . 


Q. What was your object anyway, whether it was true or false, in making that state 
ment ’—A. I make it as of record of being the practice in the British Army as I will — 
prove to this Committee that the charge has been made for the blanket of a man in q 
which he was buried. I am speaking now of the British Army. I say that in the — 
army men have been charged for their blankets, we are speaking as Britishers. 

Q. You made that statement at a meeting in Canada when you were dealing with — 
matters affecting Canadian soldiers—and led the public to believe you were referring : 
to the Canadian Army. Are you willing to make a public retraction of that statement 
as far as it applies to the Canadian Army ?—A. If I can be satisfied with the proof. 

Q. No, of your own knowledge; you never knew of such a case and nobody ever * 
told you it was the case with respect to the Canadian Army?—A. Yes, they have told — 
me it was done in the Canadian Army. 

Q. So that you did refer to the Canadian Army when you made that statement -_ . 
A. Last night I referred to British Soldiers. I said soldiers at the front who were — 
making small pay so that they could not save anything were often charged with the q 
blanket in which they were buried. a 

Q. Would that statemeng make for rest or unrest in this country ?—A. I am | 
making no statement about rest. : 

Q. As an honest man what is your opinion of a statement of that kind, would a _ 
make for unrest ?—A. I do not see where it would make for unrest, personally. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You-said you were born in 1882?—A. I was born in 1882. ss 
(). I have a copy of your attestation papers here, saying that you were born in 4 
1887, is that right?—A. No, I gave you my answer, that I was born in ’82. P 
Q. You were in the United States and came to Canada and enlisted in Canada?— — 
A. Yes, I enlisted in Canada. 
Q. You enlisted in Toronto ?—A. Yes. 
Q. On the 26th of March 1917?—A. Yes. : 
Q. When did the United States come into the war?—A. I think it came in April 
1917. : 
Q. You enlisted then about two weeks before that?—A! Yes, about two weeks 
before they came into the war. j 
Q. I see you had service with the United States Army ?—A. Yes, in the Militia, 
riding horseback. Just a club got together to practise riding and we got the use of 
the Government horses. It was more a club than anything else. ‘ 
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_ Q. You had six weeks as a private in the United States Army?—A. I had six 
weeks’ service in my training in horseback riding in the Cavalry. As I explained, 
the Government provided us with the horses. I explained that fully when I took my 
attestation papers. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. You stated that you draw $420 War Service Gratuity 7—A. I think— 
Q. You stated that to this Committee. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. $420 you said? : 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. He said that, but he has forgotten. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What amount did you draw?—A. I drew $350 and 35 


that would be $385 


with clothing allowance. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Then your statement that you draw $420 was not true?—A. I was figuring 


on six months. 


Q. Why did you figure on six months when you only had two years in the army? 


—A. J was over two years in the army when I came out. I was paid all over-time. 


Q. Then your statement of $420 was not correct?—A. It is possible there was a 


mistake. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Aa a matter of fact you draw $350 plus $35 clothing allowance?—A. For a 


service of two years I drew $350 plus $35 clothing allowance. 


By Mr. Morphy: . 
Q. I would like to ask a question with regard to something Mr. Clark brought up. 


In answering your attestation paper you were asked the question: ‘‘What was the 
date of your birth?” You gave the date March 20, 1887.—A. I gave the date of my 
birth as March 20, 1882, to the paper that I signed at the time. 


Q. And if the paper says 1887, you signed something not true?—A. If it says 


- i887, I signed something that was not true. 


Q. You made the declaration in the same paper under the name John Francis 


Flynn and declared solemnly, which is equal to an oath in this country, that the 


above answers are “‘made by me to the above questions and that they are true.”—A. 


te 


The answers that I made were true and I swore to them. I gave my birth at the time. 


Q. Now you were born at New York, U.S., and your birth is registered there, 


What is the name of the lepartment?—A. It would be registered in the town of 
Penyan, a suburb of New York, on March 20, 1882. 


Q. In that Baptismal or other Register were you named John H. Flynn?—A. 


John Francis is the confirmation name given me when I was confirmed. 


Q. You did not use John Harry in the attestation papers?—A. No, I am entitled 


to either. 

~ Q. You have not got the soldier name of Francis?—A. My name is John Harry 
Francis Flynn, I did not give the complete name at the time, they wrote down part of 
it. I give my full name as John Harry Francis Flynn, I did not give it all out. 


Mr. Nespirr: What is the difference? 


By Mr. Power:. : 
Q. We should not ask too much about attestation papers. They are drawn up in a 


great hurry in many cases. He may have said 1882, and they put it in 1887—A. There 
Was a crowd at the time. I did not notice any date. 


[Mr. J. H. F. Flynn] 
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By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Did he withdraw his statement, as far as the Canadian Army was conearred : 
that soldiers were charged for the blankets in which they were buried?—A. No, I will 
not withdraw— 

Q. Do you refer to the British Army?—A. I refer to British soldiers. 

Q. Do you refer to the Canadian men?—A. J am not sure that it was in our army, 
except from information of some of the men. 7 

Q. Then you don’t know what you were talking about?—A. Yes, I knew andI 
uphold it now that the British Army— 

Q. In the Canadian Army?—A. I speak of British soldiers. 

Q. Then you don’t mean Canadians?@—A. I don’t say about Canadians in this war. 

Q. Did you refer to those in previous wars or to this one?—A. I spoke of soldiers 
of all wars at all times in any service. 

Q. You say you saw the paybooks of these men of this war?—A. I never said I 
saw the paybooks of these men. 

Q. Didn’t he say that?—A. I didn’t say it here this morning. I didn’t say I saw 
it in the paybooks of the men, I said the statement was made that it shows in the pay- 
books of the men. 

Q. You said that this morning ?—A. I did not say, it, I deny it. 


Captain WuerLer: I can clear that up. It is part and parcel of the Orders and 
Regulations of the old British Army and it was so that when a man was buried in his 
blanket he had his money to pay for that blanket. That money was given back after- 
wards by the Government to the dependents of the man. That was in the British Army 
and had nothing to do with the Canadian Army. We have had in the Imperial Veterans 
lots of complaints brought to us. As JI told you just now, when you come down to 
investigate the matter, they are nothing but a bunch of lies. 


(The Committee adjourned at one o’clock to meet at 3 o’clock this afternoon.) 


The Committee resumed at 3 pane Hon. Mr. Calder, the Chairman, presiding. 
Mr. J. H. F. Fuynn: Recalled. 


By Mr. Morphy: } 

Q. Before the adjournment I asked that Mr. Flynn be recalled, as there was one: — 
point on which I was not clear. I think my doubt has arisen from the use of different 
terms by you, Mr. Chairman, and by Mr. Flynn. Mr. Flynn, in explaining one of his 
schemes for raising the money, referred to the issue by the Government of notes to 
cover the amount. The Chairman referred to it as an issue of bonds. I would like to 
ask Mr. Flynn what he meant by issuing notes, whether he means Dominion currency 
notes payable to bearer from hand to hand; that is the use of the Government Printing 
Press to set aside a reserve equal to 25 per cent in gold and to launch the bills and hand 
them direct to the soldiers. Is that your view?—A. That is my view, yes, that they be 
Government notes payable to bearers, Government bank notes, or Government notes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Since we adjourned one or two other phases of the question have develaneds one 4 
which I would like to ask one or two questions. In your evidence this morning, you — 
referred to some committee representing your organization working on the question of oo 

ways and means of raising the moneys required. What committee did you refer to’— 
A. Sir, T did not say that a committee of our organization was working on it; T sa 
there are some business men who are presenting to me different plans, one plan being @ 
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tax of two or three per cent on the resources of the country. They have nothing to do 
with our organization or with me. They are simply men who proposed that as a plan 
to present to this Committee. 

Q. They have not yet worked out their plans?—A. They have their plans worke” 
out but in the rough, and they are putting them into printed form to be presented to 
this Committee. 


Q. When do you expect to get these?—A. I will take up the matter immediately 


on my return to Toronto. 

Q. If at all possible, we would like to get them before next week ?—A. Very likely 
we will get them by the end of this week. I will take the matter up with the gentle- 
man— 

Q. That is. Mr. Roebuck?—A. Mr. Roebuck, I will take it up with ae He pro- 
posed it on our platform at one of our meetings. 

Q. You are the president, the chief executive officer of the organization that has 
put forward this plan for the $2,000 gratuity, and so on. May I ask whether in advo- 
cating what should be done your executive has made any study of the financial con- 
ditions of the country ?—A. When that was taken up as to the possibility of the Govern- 
ment being able to pay that amount of money, the executive said that they fully 
believed that had the war gone on for six months more the Government would have 
found money to pay the expenses of the war for six months more. There was no doubt 
in their minds as to the ability of the Government to find money for the payment of 
a continuation of the war for six months longer, and if the Government could find 
money to pay for the continuation of the war for six months more, they could also fi 
money to pay the gratuity to the soldiers. After consideration of that they came to 
the conclusion that the Government, if they investigated the matter, would be ab! 
to find the money to pay these bonuses. 

Q. Would it be a fair question to ask why your executive advocates the payment 
of $2,000 instead of say, $5,0002—A. The executive has taken the original Calgary 
proposition, which seemed to be popular with the returned men at that time. Among 
miany of the G.W.V.A. members the Calgary proposition, which was for the payment 
of $2,000 to the men who had been in France, $1,500 to those who had been in England, 
and $1,000 to those who served in Canada, seemed to be the popular proposition. They 
considered that these amounts were sufficient to re-establish them, of course, taking 
into consideration the fact that those who are maimed and incapable would receive 
their pensions independently. That being the popular amounts stated by the Calgary 
resolution, and the amount upheld by the men themselves, we simply took the same 
stand. 

Q. If at that time $5,000 had been suggested instead of $2,000, and that amount 
had been popular, you would be advocating the payment of $5,000?—A. That is 
hypothetical. I doubt whether $5,000 would be popular. I think it would be considered 
too much. Some spoke of $1,000 or less, but they found that in most casc 
$2,000 is needed to establish a man in any small business. Personally, I would be 
against $5,000 as a general amount, and I think that the payment of $5,000 would not 
be popular among the soldiers. I think that this is the popular amount, the amount 
with which the majority seem satisfied. 

Q. You base your reason for thinking that the Government would have no difi- 
culty in getting this money on the fact that if we had remained in the war, or had 
remained in a state of war, the country would have had no difficulty in raising 
$400,000,000 or $500,000,000 more?—A. Yes, that the country would have raised it. 
They would have had difficulty in raising it, as they will have difficulty now, but 
owing to the fact that it is of such great importance we believe that the country can 
overcome the difficulty. Not only that, but we know there are people drawing such hic! 
mcomes and luxuries are being enjoyed to such an extent that we—that is the returned 
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soldiers—do not consider it is fair that returned men should walk the streets hu 
and cold and out of employment when there is such wealth that cam be taxed to enab 
them to earry on their life work here. 
Q. Is this a fact in your judgment, that when a country is at war, and the peop 
think they are right, and are fighting for what is right, they will continue to prosecute 
that war until they are absolutely bankrupt? Is that not right?—A. I think they will 
fight for defence until possibly—if it were simply a case of defence, yes; they would 
fight to the greatest possible extreme. 
Q. Even to bankruptey?—A. I doubt if it would be till bankruptcy. I think ee 
‘country would agree to pay an indemnity rather than become bankrupt. This would 
mot bankrupt the country. 
Q. That is the condition in Germany. They have fought it to a finish, and they 
have reached that stage where the country is practically bankrupt?—A. We do not 
believe it would bankrupt the country to pay this gratuity, if the tax is put on the - 
proper shoulders. We believe in putting it on those who are capable of paying. Per- 
sonally, I would withdraw from the movement in favour of the bonus if the tax was 
to be placed on the heads of those who are unable to pay it. But we believe that the .. 
Government can find the money by legitimate means to pay for this aid to the returned 
men. We simply request that the Government prove to the returned men—the 
returned men are citizens and not simply soldiers—that they cannot pay that; when 
it is proved that there is not sufficient wealth in the country, not sufficient luxuries — 
to be taxed without bankrupting the country, I think the men whom I represent would 
withdraw their claim for any payments to that extent. 
(). As the chief executive officer of your organization, J presume you have some — 
personal knowledge of the financial difficulties in Canada?—A. I think I have some — 
knowledge of the financial situation in Canada. : 
Q. Can you state what our debt was prior to the war?—A. I am not able to state — 
in figures what the debt was prior to the war or the present debt. : 
Q. Could you not give us an approximate figure?—A. I would be afraid to approxi- 
mate in case I made mistakes. 
Q. Could you give us any idea as to what our existing debt is?—A. No, I camps 
Q. Can you tell me what we are paying for pensions at the present time?—A. 7 
have the figures as they were published. I have not all that in my mind. 
Q. Have you an approximate idea?—A. In my mind just now, no. 
Q. Are we paying as high as a hundred million dollars a year every year ie 
pensions?—A. I think it amounts to that. I have the pension list, the amount that has — 
been paid, and that pension list in figures , as given out by the Government, has been — 
placed before our executive in our talks in the matter. Y 
Q. Is it in the neighbourhood of a hundred million?—A. I ale not say. We — 
studied it out at the time. It is not in my mind just now. I would not say the amount — 
without possibility of error. a 
Q. Have you any idea as to the amount we have paid out in gratuities oA. Thave | 
the figures in black and white and they were presented to us. 
Q. Could you give it to us?—A. No, I could not. : 
Q. Would you say it Be amount to $25,000,000?—A. I would be afraid to ae : 
any amount. 
Q. Have you any idea as to the cost to the country already incurred in connection 
with the Land Settlement ?—A. I have an idea, and I have that also in figures, but as it 
unfortunately happened, the figures are not with me now, and I would be afraid to 
give the amount. 
Q. Candidly, as the president and chief executive officer of an organization that 
s here represented through you, in all seriousness making a proposition to the Govern- 
Fae: is it not rather strange that you practically have no knowledge of the financial 
conditions of the country at the present time?—A. I am not making the personal plea 
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to the Government. I am simply representing the men, and the exact figures of the 
debt of the country prior to the war and at the present time and the amount of money 
paid in pensions at the present time and the amount which must be paid have been 
examined and looked into, but I would be afraid to state the figures right now, without 
having them before me. 

Q. You, as the chief executive officer of an association of this kind, coming 
seriously before a Parliamentary Committee of this character with a proposition such 
as you present, have not clearly in your mind what the obligations of the country are 
at the present time?—A. I have clearly in mind that the obligations of the country 


are exceedingly heavy, and I have had these figures in our discussions, but to carry 


these figures in my mind is, I think, practically impossible, and I doubt the ability of the 
average man to do that. I have the figures, and I am simply giving my own opinion 
and the opinion of those I represent, and those figures were before those I represent 
when we came to a decision. I am not presenting the figures now. If I had them 
before me I would present them. 

Q. I am quite sure if I called any of the other gentlemen who are representing re- 
turned soldiers, and who are making propositions to us regarding re-establishment, 
there would searcely be one of them who does not know what the obligations of the 
country are in respect of these things of which we are talking’—A. I know what these 
obligations are. 

Q. Well let us have them?—A. And the amount of the pensions, but I am not 
_ prepared right now to give it in figures as to that. I have those figures and can present 

them if necessary to this Committee before my discharge. If so required, J can send 
them in. 3 

Q. We all have the figures?—A. I cannot see the difference, sir, between having 
the figures right now in my mind to give my opinion, and the fact that we had those 
figures in black and white, right down to the figures given by the Government, when 
we considered the question, and J did not memorize the figures, because I did not see 
the necessity of me personally having them. 

Q. If the people of Canada are paying out at the present time $100,000,000 annu- 
ally for pensions, and that is pretty commonly known, is it not strange that you do 
not know it?—A. I say approximately I know they are paying about that. 

Q. Approximately $100,000,000?—A. Yes, but I cannot put it in figures. I can- 
not give any figures on it because I am not capable of doing it. I cannot see how this 


_changes the question, if we have studied the figures. The fact of my not having mem- 


orized the figures and carried them in my mind, and others may have the figures writ- 
ten out before them—I cannot see how that changes the question. If men have the 
figures and look into them before they arrive at a conclusion, what difference does it 
make, the fact that one man who is sent on here has not the figures on paper? [ have 
not memorized them and I cannot see how it changes the question that J have not 
them in my mind at the present time. I think you will understand that from the time 
we have organized I have been exceedingly active, and lecturing in different towns 
every day, and it makes it impossible to carry those figures in my mind. 

Q. You stated that—and you acknowledged the statement this morning—if the 
Government said it could not find the money required to carry out your schemes, the 
Government lied?—A. Yes. 

Q. What object would the Government have in lying about this matter aes Nowa 
would be unable to say what the object would be, unless it were for the fact that they 
did not care to put the tax where it belongs, on the head of the profiteer and on the 
head of those who have the wealth. That is the only reason I can see for the Govern- 
ment making false statements in regard to it, that it is not willing to put the tax 
where it belongs. That is my personal opinion. What I gave on the platform i= my 
personal opinion, and what I give here is the opinion of those I represent, and TI say 
the Government makes that statement because they do not wish to put the cost of pay- 
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ing this gratuity on the heads of those who should pay it. I personally believe that 
if the tax be placed on the heads of those who are capable of paying it, who possibly 
made millions during the war, that the amount could be paid to the returned soldiers, 

Q. You say this tax on this amount should be raised by putting it on the people 
who are capable of bearing it. Whom would you tax?—A. I made clear this morning 
that we simply suggest that a committee be appointed to examine into the incomes 
and wealth and find out if it can be paid in that way. My opinion is that it can. 
I think the burden of proving that rests with the Government, and if they can prove _ 
to us that it cannot be raised personally, I will be the first to withdraw our requests, 

Q. You would put a tax on income?—A. Yes. I would possibly suggest—I am 
only suggesting. I say the onus is on the Government to find out who is to be taxed 
and the amount. 

Q. When you speak of placing the tax upon those who are capable of bearing it, 
I presume you mean by that that you would tax in the first place people who are in 
receipt of large incomes, and in the second place, people who are in charge of large 
businesses. Now as regards the income tax, our income at the present time is prac- 
tically on all fours with the income tax of the United States. What in your opinion 
would be the result if we placed an income tax on our people, say twenty-five or fifty 
per cent above that in the United States?—A. I really think that if the Government 
looked into the matter and regulates the tax and' the tariff also, so as to protect the 
manufacturers here, that the effect would not be bad. : 

Q. Stick to the income tax. We are dealing with that alone. A man in receipt 
of an income of $10,000 in the United States is taxed up to a certain limit. At the 
present time in Canada we have practically the same tax. In order to raise this money 
you suggest as one of your schemes that the tax on incomes in this country should be 
raised. If you are going to raise any material amount of money in that way you would 
have to increase the income tax very considerably. If we increased our income tax 
in this country twenty-five or thirty or forty per cent above the income tax in the 
United States, what would be the effect upon the people of Canada who were receiving 
those incomes? What would be the result? You as a college professor having taught 
in the United States and in Canada—you of course being a college professor would not — 
be in receipt of an income of that kind—but where do you think they would land in a 
short time?—A. It is very possible that some would try to evade that taxation by 
changing their location. I will admit that. But I believe at the same time that the 
people would find that it would be to their disadvantage to change location in order 
to avoid any taxation and J really believe it would not have any greater effect than that 
they would pay the tax. It is quite possible we would lose to some extent by men getting 
out of the country, but I do not think personally it would be to any great extent. 

Q. Do you think we should establish conditions by law in this country, conditions 
of living, conditions of taxation, that would have a tendency to keep people out of the 
country and to drive people who are in the country out of the country?—A. I think in 
view of the greater good that would result from re-establishing a number of returned 
men who are under existing circumstances in their present position not able to re-estab- 
lish themselves that for that reason the country would be justified in doing it. 

Q. That is your view?—A. I think that to re-establish the returned men, that to 
keep the thousands of returned men who protected the country from walking the streets 
in a position where now they are not capable of going into business or producing, and 
especially in view of the fact that the money which they receive would be spent in 
Canada, it does not go out of the country, and considering the difference between pay- 
ing it out as an indemnity to Germany or some other country, and paying it to the 
returned men, I think it would be justified. 5 

Q. Taking into consideration the conditions now existing in Canada, do you think 
it is advisable that we should establish by law conditions that would keep the country 
practically where it is, that is stagnant, that is that we should place such taxation upon 
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the business interests of the country and upon the income of the country that would 
result, practically, in, shall I say, stagnation, would that be in the interests of the 
soldiers for whom you are speaking?—A. No, but I do not think this would cause it, 
but that it would give our returned soldiers power to produce by entering into com- 
petition and into business, and that would add to the wealth of the country, because 
T believe that the wealth of the country consists in the power of the country to pro- 
duce, and the country becomes wealthier as it has greater productive power. I believe 
personally, since you are asking personal questions, that it would be to the advantage 
of the country to put a large number of returned men into the position where they 
could produce. 

‘ae Your suggestion, if it means anything, is that you would place upon Canada 
a burden of anywhere between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 that would have to be 
carried for a long period of years, 20, 30 or 40 years, the interest upon it being paid 
every year in order to raise the amount of money required, according to your sugges- 
tion, we would have to place a tax on incomes, and a tax on business, because that is 
what that suggestion means. Now if you place in this country a tax on incomes, and a 
_ tax on business, far in excess of similar taxation in the United States, what would 

the result be in so far as Canadian industry is concerned? What would the inevitable 
result be as far as Canadian industry is concerned?—A. I do not believe the result 
would be that, or that it would be worse than the condition of having 500,000 returned 
men going into the position of being in debt and unable to carry on, numbers of them 
being unable to find employment, and unable to cope with those who did not go into 
the army; I believe that the condition of discontent arising from those conditions is, 
in my estimation, a greater liability on the country than the financial debt to which 
you refer. 

Q. You say that men are unable to find employment; we had a statement yesterday 
that according to the surveys that have been made the number of returned men in 
Canada unemployed did not exceed somewhere in the neighbourhood of 30,000 and 
that statement was questioned, we thought it was in excess of the actual situation at 
the present time?—A. In the city of Toronto alone the official figures said there were 
5,000 out of employment and the official figures of the Great War ee Association 
said there were 5,500 in the city of Toronto alone. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. That is in the same proportion?—A. And they are not considering as out of 
employment the men who are receiving $40 or $60 per month. There are thousands 
of returned men who are taking the vocational courses, and are getting $60 per month 
on which they find it snnpegelte to live properly, and these are not counted in those 
out of employment, those who are not in special employment are simply existing under 
those conditions. I would say that in the city of Toronto alone, instead of 5,000 being 
out of employment that there are at least 7,000 to 8,000 out of satisfactory employment. 

Q. What is your own employment at the present time; how are you employed ?— 
A. I am in charge of the Commercial Department of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment ? 

Q. You are an officer of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment?—A. Yes. 

Q. What salary do you receive?—A. At present $175, increased this month to $200, 
they were to raise me this month again. 

Q. What was your previous employment ?—A. I was professor at Loyola University. 

Q. Where is the Loyola University ?—A. In Chicago. And I had not only my 

work in the college. 

Q. What was your salary ?—A. $225 per month. 

; Q. And board and lodging included?—A. Board and lodging was not included 
nor is it now. 
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Q. How long after you returned to Canada after demobilization were you in the 
army ?—A. At the time I was discharged from the army I received an offer to take 
up work for the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, but I took two weeks’ vacation — 
before taking up the position. 

Q. Have you any family?—A. My wife died, but I have a child, not my own, but 
one legally adopted. At that time there was a great demand for commercial teachers 
and I was lucky to be able to fill a position for which there was a great demand. 

Q. What amount would you be entitled to, Mr. Flynn, under your suggestion, 
$2,000 2—A. In my own condition, although I am in employment, I do not know how 
loug I will be able to carry it on. 

Q. But under your scheme what would you be entitled to?—A. For bonus? 

Q. Yes?-—A. $2,000. 

Q. And do you consider that you, a professional man, such as you are, require — 
$2,000 to re-establish yourself ?—A. I consider that owing to the fact that a medical 
board has pronounced me as medically unfit, and from the fact that my lungs are 
already affected, and that I am subject to tuberculosis, and that it may interfere with 
the pursuit of my occupation, I do not know how long I will be able to keep up my 
present position. : 

Q. Are there any indications showing that yet?—A. There are no indications yet, 
but according to my medical sheet there is a defect in my left lung which will very 
probably result eventually in my having to give up my present position. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. How did you come to see your medical history sheet, you seem to know all 
about it?—A. My medical history sheet was given me to sign and to state whether 
I was satisfied with the statements contained in that medical sheet, and in order to 
sign it it was necessary for me to see it and read it. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: _ 

Q. You were appointed by the Soldiers’ Aid Association of Ontario, were you!— 
A. I was appointed at that time. The position was offered me by the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. At the same time a letter was written me from the 
Soldiers’ Aid Commission, but I accepted this position and thought it was the same 
one. J found two different positions when I arrived in Toronto. The position which 
I took was under the Soldiers’ Aid Commission. 

Q. You are oe by this Government that you accuse of lying A, I am being 
paid for the work I do for the Government, yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: ® 

Q. Mr. Flynn, what is the revenue of this country ?—A. I am unable to say. 

@. What sources of revenue have we in this country 4—A. I would not want to 
say all the resources of this country at this time. 

Q. Now give us an estimate as to where you consider our taxes come frou!-- A. 
Our taxes come in from many sources; there is the revenue from the tariff, ther« 1s 
the taxation from the war tax revenue and the revenue from the amusement tax und 
the property tax. These are all revenues from the country. 

Q. How much do we collect on the property tax?—A. I would be A: to say. 

Q. All you know is that we collect some ?—A. I know we collect some, but I would 
not be able to place the exact amount. We do not have these figures before us because 
we are not asking that we settle this scheme, but that the Government appoint a com- 
mission to examine into the possibility of the Government raising the money for these 
purposes. 

Q. Who gave you the information that we collect a tax on real estate and personal 
property 7A. The fact that I see it, being paid, the tax bills of different individuals. 
I have seen the amount collected in different cities. 
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Q. You speak of Dominion taxation; does this Government impose a Federal 
property tax?—A. I have been given to understand that there is a Federal tax on 


property. 
By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. And what other sources of revenue have we?—A. There is the tax from goods 

coming into this country. There is also the income tax at the present time and the 
tax I would say known as the war tax, the amusement tax, and so on. I am not able 
to put it on paper, as I am not making a study of taxes at the present time. 
Q. How much do we get from the municipal tax?—A. You have 960 theatres. 
* They average something like 2,000 attendance a day and you collect from 2 per cent 
on a certain amount up to 5 per cent on other amounts. I could figure that out in a 
short time. 

Q. Have you any idea, roughly, of what we collect?—A. The theatres of Canada 
would have an attendance of 3,000 on Sundays in each theatre; with a 4 per cent tax 
that would bring about $2,000,000 per year; it would bring in $2,000,000 for 52 days 
for Sundays. 

Q. I refer to what we collect now from the amusement tax.—A. You figure that 
out in the same way, you are collecting 2 per cent. We are collecting now, I would 
say, from five to six million dollars per year. 

Q. You are willing to put it at that figure?—A. That would be at the 2 per cent. 
With a higher percentage it would be considerably more. At 2 per cent it would be 
$2,000,000 a year; at a higher percentage it would be over $6,000,000 a year. 


By the Chairman: 


: Q. Just a moment. You gave evidence now, Mr. Flynn: to the effect that if the 
Federal Government were to have the theatres open on Sunday we would get a tax from 
that of $2,000,000. If we get that for one day a week, what must we get for the six 
other days?’—A. $6,000,000 for the 2 per cent tax. On Sundays the attendance is con- 
siderably in excess of what it would be on week days. We have a population of 
8,000,000, and theatre managers tell me that the attendance is about 15 per cent of 
the population. With a 4 per cent tax, and that percentage of the population attend- 
ing theatres on Sundays, it would give a good return, probably between two and three 
million dollars a year. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. You are satisfied that. we are collecting $5,000,000 now of that tax?—A. You 
are collecting more than that now. 
Q. Now what other taxes are we raising revenue from?—A. We raise revenue 
by the income tax, by the tariff, by a tax on developed resources at the present time. I 
could not state the amount. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean by the developed resources the property tax?A. Yes, the property 
tax. I can’t go into the property tax just now. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


-Q. Your developed resources tax is different from the land tax?—A. I mean all 
the land taxes. 
Q. Any other sources?—A. I am not ina position to give all the sources of income 
to the Government. 
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Q. You had a statement of all these sources of revenue before you when you dre 
up the demand, I suppose?—A. We had a statement of the income of the Government 
at the present time. 

Q. You figured this out at the meeting?—A. They were talked of. 

Q. How did you come to the five or six hundred million dollars required?—A 
You cannot give exactly the amount required, but taking the men who went overseas 
and the men who did not get farther in England and the men who saw service in 
Canada, and subtracting from the various amounts of $2,000, $1,500, and $1,000, the 
amount paid to officers in excess of what the private has already bec given, I don’t 
think it will cost $500,000,000. The figures are all worked out roughly and the approxi- 
mate amount is $500,000-000. 

Q. Would you be surprised to hear that it would take between $900,000,000 antl 
$1,000,000,000?—A. If you subtract from the $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000 bonuses pro- 
posed the amounts paid to officers in excess of the amounts paid to privates already, I _ 
would be very much surprised if it would come up anywhere near that. . 

Q. You worked this all out?—A. You cannot work it out, because I do not ine 
the number who were paid in excess of the amounts paid to privates. We want this 4 
Committee to work that out, and I think it will be five or possibly more hundred — 
million dollars. : 

Q. Where are all these figures that you worked out ?—A. I have these figures that 
I worked out in Toronto. I have taken them from the Government’s own statement on 4 | 
pensions. It was a paper statement and I have clipped it out. It was a statement as i 
published from your own Committee of the amount paid and the amount necessary — 
to be paid. 

Q. You were summoned here as a witness. Did it ever occur to you to bring — 
along the papers which were before you at that time?—A. I understood that all we 
wanted to do was to put before the Committee our demand to have a committee 
appointed to examine into these things. We did not expect to show you how to raise 
that money. We suggested that they appoint a committee to show us how to raise it. — 
I do not consider myself in a position to show the Government how to raise it; I — 
think the Government must have the ability to show the people whether or not they 
can raise it. I do not think I was considered to do more than place my representations : 
before the Committee. My representations are that we be paid this bonus, or at least 
that the Government appoint a committee to examine into the question whether or not a 
the country can pay it. Jf the Government can prove that it is impossible, we ne 
_ willing to step down and take the best the country can do for us. : 


By Mr. Cooper: 


ward, or is ‘he gratuity to be graded down to eats rates, everybody to receive 
the same proportion, officers and privates, $1,500 or $2,000 as the case may bela | 
A. As I understand the Calgary proposition, it would be over and above the gratui- t | 
ties received. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your own proposition?—A. My proposition is that it shall be over — 
and above the gratuities already received; that is the proposition of those I am repre- — 
senting, but that those who have received more than the minimum amount—it is just a 
as easy to establish an ex-officer as it is to establish an ex-private,—and in the case of . 
those who have received above the minimum, that amount should be deducted from the 
$2,000, the $1,500 or the $1,000. 
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Q. I asked you this morning what was the gratuity paid by the United States, and 
you did not answer ?—A. I am not interested in anything in regard to other countries. 
T have not examined into or looked into what the United States is doing. 

Q. What attitude does the returned soldier in the United States take on this 
question?—A. There is immediately a bill being prepared; and the returned soldiers 
are taking a stand fora gratuity. Some say six month’s pay for those who have served 
in France. 

Q. I saw a statement in this morning’s “ Citizen” that at a meeting at St. Louis 
they decided against it?—A. Ihave not seen it, but I know that at some of the small 
meetings of the G.W.V.A. they decided against the Calgary proposition, and still 98 
per cent of the men want it; so that even if a meeting in the United States did decide 
against it, the great majority of the men are in favour of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What authority have you for the statement that 98 per cent of the returned 
soldiers favour it?—A. Because we have been in touch with different parts. In my 
estimation 90 per cent of the men in Toronto are in favour of it. At one meeting of 
15,000 we turned away 10,000. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What meeting was that?—A. A meeting at the Arena. It seats 13,000 people, 
and all the aisles and the spaces were filled to such an extent as to interfere, we were 
told, with the fire laws. They estimated in the papers that 15,000 were in attendance. 
I think we turned away sufficient to form a parade that would have taken a half an 
hour to pass a certain point. We held meetings in all parts of the city, and they were 
unanimously in favour of the Government paying this gratuity. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Were the Imperial War Veterans included in that 98 per cent?—A. You mean 
98 per cent of the Imperial War Veterans? 

Q. You said 98 per cent?—A. There were Imperial War Veterans present, but in 
what proportion I am not prepared to say. 

Q. You heard two gentlemen speak on behalf of the Imperial War Veterans last 
night?—A. I was not here last night. : 

Q. They said they were not supporting your proposition?—A. They said they were 
not supporting it? é 

Q. Yes. Would you be inclined to believe that?—A. Personally, they may not be 
supporting it, but I know—do you mean the Army and Navy Veterans? I have a letter 
here sent by the Secretary of the Army and Navy Veterans of Toronto which I would 
ask the permission of the Chairman to read. (Reads). 


“Toronto Unit No. 15, Toronto, Canada, September 19, 1919. Secretary 
of the War Service Gratuity League, 5A Gerrard St., E., City. 

Dear Sir; I am forwarding you herewith a copy of a resolution passed last 
night at a general meeting of the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, Toronto 
Unit, No. 15. : 

“Moved by Comrade Sweeny, seconded by Comrade Franklyn, that the 
Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, Toronto Unit No. 15, is strongly in favour 
of the Calgary resolution, and is prepared to back the Gratuity League to the 
limit.” Carried. 

I am yours truly, 


(Signed) Be O, HAW TRY. 
Secretary, Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, Toronto Unit No. 15. 
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I think on the strength of that that the Army and Navy Veterans from where I come 
are supporting it. 

Q. Were you at that meeting?—A. No, I am not a member of the Army and 
Navy Veterans. : 


- By Mr. Power: 


Q. Are you representing here those returned soldiers who originally brought for- — 
ward the Calgary resolution?—A. I am representing their views. a 
Q. Are you particularly representing their branch, or the 98 per cent you spoke — 
of ?—A. No, I am only representing those who sent me here to represent them. I have — 
letters from Calgary and other places, from individual branches; but I cannot say — 
that I am here representing those who put forth the Calgary resolution. 
Q. Have you any letters from the Calgary branch?—A. No, not from the Cal- 
gary branch. fi 
Q. From Calgary ?—A. T have a telegram, but it was not dealing with the ques — 
tion of gratuities, but simply with the Bill that came up in Parliament in order to 
prevent somebody from blocking the Bill that was to be brought up from some organi- 
zation in Calgary. “ 
Q. What Bill?—~A. When Colonel John A. Currie was to bring up on the floor of _ 
the House the request that the House adjourn and hold another session to consider 
this Bill. We understood that Redman of Calgary was to put in another Bill that — 
possibly would block that motion, and I received a letter requesting me to use every 
possible legal means to prevent Redman from blocking the motion. “ 
Q. May I ask from whom you received that telegram?—A. I would not be pre- 
pared to say just now. 
Q. So long as it was from an individual only, I will not press my Guestion aaa 
I cannot say who sent it just now. An answer was sent to Calgary, and at the same — 
time a telegram from myself to Redman. : 


fe 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You. have some knowledge of the work carried on by the Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment?—A. I have. 
Q. A very full knowledge from your own personal observation?—A. No, simply : 
from my department. oS 
Q. Have you any criticism to make, or any fault to find with the manner m ~ 
which the work of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment has been carried on?—A. In ~ 
the first place, I would like to say that I simply asked to be allowed to give my repre- 
sentations in regard to the gratuity question, and not in regard to civil re-establish- 
ment. But to this Committee, I may say that I do not believe that the time given for 
re-establishment is sufficient. I do not believe, for instance, that in the comnicreemam 
department it is possible for a man who has had nothing more than a public school ; 
education, and sometimes not that, to take a complete commercial course in six 
months, which is the time allowed by the Government. I have found from my own — 
experience that a man cannot do that unless he has had experience in the line before. 
Q. What time would you suggest would be sufficient?—A. I have proved to my 
own satisfaction that from eight to ten or twelve months are required in the case of a : 
man who has not had any previous experience or sufficient education to place that man — 
where he can accept a responsible commercial position. : 
Q. Can you give any case where a man who has been passed by the Vocational . 
Training officer has been placed in a position where he failed to carry out the work?— — 
A. I can give you cases and names of men who have completed the course and received 
their certificates that their course was completed but who were not able to fill a com- 
mercial position. 
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By the Chairman: 
~ Q. Let us have those cases?—A. IJ will give you one name. 


- Mr. Power: I do not think it is fair to ask the witness to mention the names of 
men who have gone out to try and fill commercial positions. 


Witness: I am willing to present names, or send in names to the Committee. 
Any man who has any knowledge of commercial work or what is required for such work 
knows without further argument, that a man who has simply finished three or four 
years in a grammar school before he went to war cannot come back and prepare to 
take a commercial position with six months’ training, and I doubt if you would accept 
a stenographer with that much training. Some have had training and education before 
going over. I am prepared to give the Committee several names. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We may get the names later. A. Some of those men have come to me and 
asked me if they could continue for a short time more without any pay and without 
being on the roll, so that they could prepare themselves to accept a position. 

Q. Is there a fixed rule that their course must be completed in six months time? 
—A. Yes. An instructor is permitted, if a man has been absent for some particular 
reason, through sickness or other excuse for any length of time, to grant an extension 
to cover it. Sometime he gets eight months. 

Q. If you, as an instructor, are not satisfied that the man is sufficiently retained 
for employment do you give a certificate that he completed the course as set down by 
the time fixed for it?—-A. I simply give my statement to the principal in charge. I have 
gone to these men and put forth the view that certain men were not able to take up 
the work yet. They said: You are giving him extra work which is not down in our 
course, I said “I find it necessary to place this man in a position to get work to do 
this.” And they said “ yes,” but they will not stand for us going over the time, and you 
must have sufficient reason for extension, that he has been out for sickness, or some- 
thing of that kind. You must give some reason why he should be extended beyond 
eight months, and when they have extended a course it is because a man has been out 
through sickness, or for some other reason did not get his full six months’ course. 

Q. We had evidence before the Committee to the effect that the average length 
of training for the disabled man is in the neighbourhood of eight months. You now 
tell us that there is a rule established that, in so far as commercial training is con- 
cerned, it shall not go beyond six months?—A. The rule is six months, and in case 
of a man with an arm off who cannot work so fast, it is eight months. They will 
extend that on the recommendation of the instructor in specific cases to eight months, 
or seven months. At least application will be made for the extension. J have been 
told definitely several times that I must not ask for more than eight months. It will 
not be extended beyond that, unless for some particular reason, a man having been 
absent for some great time. I sometimes have proof that a man has been absent two 
weeks and they will give an extension of two weeks, when he was out under treatment 
in the hospital, and I have been hauled over the coals for requesting extension over 
the eight months period. 


By Mr. McLean: 


b Q. To whom did you make recommendation respecting the extension of the course? 
_ =A. To the head of the department. 
~~ Q. Who was that?—A. Mr. Nichol, and he has been removed and has a position 
here, 
Q. Who is the new head?—A. McGee. 
Q. Is the recommendation in writing?—A. Yes. 
Q. You made it in writing?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And did you ever bring the matter to the attention of the deputy minister? 
—A. I consider that the business of the department and not my individual businegs, 
I have got to watch myself, and I have been told once or twice I have exceeded my 
authority, and I put the matter before them now. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the work of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board! f 
Yes. : 
Q. Have you heard from the other veterans respecting the work of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board?—A. I am not thoroughly conversant with it. 

Q. Have you received any complaints regarding that?—A. No, I have not received 
specific complaints. 

Q. In regard to the Pension Board have the men of your association whom you 
come in contact with, made any complaints’—A. Yes, a complaint was made this mom- 
ing. J was rung up on the ’phone and asked if I would listen to a complaint with 
regard to the pensions. The man was incapable. He said he belonged to the G.W.Y.A. 
and the Army and Navy Veterans, and nothing was done for him. He is here in the 
city and he said “I want to take it up with you, because I think you will look into it” 
I have my desk stacked up with complaints and I would like to mail them to this Com- — 
mittee. 

Q. Have you examined these complaints yourself personally?—A. No, I have 
not had the time to go thoroughly into those complaints. 

Q. You cannot say whether they are valid or not?—A. No. You asked me if I 
had complaints. I have complaints. As to those complaints being justified, I am 
unable to say. 

Q. You say that you first reported them?—A. I would like to forward the com- 
plaints to the Committee. 

Q. Have you reported the complaints?—A. I have not the time nor the ability 
to investigate them all personally, as I am taken up considerably with my work. 

Q. Is it not a fact that about fifteen per cent of returned soldiers have been re- 
established and do not require any further treatment ?—A. I personally do not think 
so. I believe that eighty per cent at least, require further assistance. When they 
say “re-establishment” the fact that a man is holding a small position at the present 
time does not, in my estimation, re-establish the man. . 

Q. This opinion of yours is only formed from your investigation during the last 4 
month?—A. No, I have been dealing with the soldiers in this training of returned 
soldiers since April. 

Q. In Toronto?—A. Yes, and elsewhere. But I think we can take Toronto. If 
it is so in Toronto I believe it is so elsewhere. I do not see why there should be a 
marked difference in the condition anywhere. 

Q. Take New Brunswick; we have only 1,500 returned soldiers out of employ- 
ment ?—A. Your proportion of men who enlisted is so much smaller. 

Q. 22,000 odd?—A. I think we had over 100,000 in Toronto. i 

Q. Do you know how many in Toronto are out of employment?—A. The official — 
fizures in the city hall of those who have absolutely no employment are 5,000, the — 
G.W.V.A. 5,500, and that does not include men taking Civil Reestablishment work. — 

Q. That would be only five per cent?—A. That is those who are actually out of 
employment. That does not say they are re-established. The fact that a man 1s — 
sweeping out behind a lunch counter does not say that he is established or if he is 
digging a ditch for a few days that does not re-establish him. The fact that these men 
are in a position which they can hold for a short time does not keep life in their frame. 
You asked me how many are re-established and how many are out of employment, 
there is a difference. 

By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. I was very much interested in your method of raising this money, particularly — 
in reference to the Dominion taxation upon lands and buildings. I did not hear you 
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state how much you expect to get from that?—A. I do not know. I am simply sug- 
gesting to the Government that they appoint a committee to examine into this. I 
am not able to do it myself. 

Q. Did that particular form of raising money come before your committee?—A. 
I do not think I mentioned that in my ways of raising money. 

Q. You did to-day?—A. No, he asked about the tax coming in at the present 
time. I do not think I mentioned that as one of the ways to raise the money to pay 
the salaries. 

Q. You had not calculated on a figure?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your first was a tax on resources?—A. Yes. 
Q. Developed or undeveloped?—A. Developed and undeveloped. 

'Q. And the same with regard to the amusement tax?—A. I spoke of the amuse- 
ment tax on Sundays which does not exist at the present time, because outside of 
Quebec, Sunday amusements are forbidden. 

Q. And your idea is that the Government should increase the present taxation 
and apply new taxation?—A. I say in regard to the Sunday amusement tax 

Q. Is it your contention that this Government should impose a form of new 
taxation that is not already in existence and increase, if necessary, the tax: on 
property and on our resources?—A. Taxing resources, as I understand it, unde- 
veloped resources to a great extent. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that this Government has no power to 
impose that taxation’—A. On undeveloped resources? 

Q. I do not say that?—-A. That is my statement, my aim was to increase the 
income of the country at the present time. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. You said you and your executive in considering this whole proposition con- 
sidered the sources of revenue to the Government at the present time, and two of 
the sources which you referred to were first the property tax?—A. No, I did not 
say that, I simply said property tax. 

Q. You said property tax?—A. I told you plainly that I was not able to give 
you the details. 

Q. You said property tax, did you consider that or not?—A. I told you I am 
unable to say at present what the present resources of Canada are. 

Q. You also said that you remembered that there was a property tax because 

you had seen people come up and pay their tax?—A. I did not mean a federal tax, 

_ I was speaking of provincial and city tax. 

Q. You also spoke of federal amusement tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you estimated the amount which we received from that at over $5,000,000 ? 

_—A. I estimated that the war tax at the present time as it is estimated should be 

over $5,000,000. 

a the Government is receiving from the present war tax on amusement? 
eae Wes: 

, Q. You also said the property tax, do you take that back now?—A. I say that 

Tam unable to say what the income of Canada is. 

Q. From that source?—A. From any source. 

Q. You know as a matter of fact we have received an income from the federal 
property tax?—A. I am not prepared to say they do. 

a Q. Who gave you the information about the amusement tax?—A. I know there 
_ 18 a war tax paid on amusements. 
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(). Collected by the Dominion Government?—A. As I understand it, “col 
by the Dominion Government. 
Q. Did you ever see any returns of the amount Goiievea 2A, We, becan 
is in the hands of the Dominion Government, not mine. : 
Q. Would you be surprised to hear there is no such tax?—A. I know there 7 
war tax on amusements. 
Q. Collected by the Dominion Government?—A. I do not know how it is eo! 
lected, or the way it is collected. : 
Q. Will you tell this Committee that the Federal Goovernment collects an am 
ment tax?—A. I am not telling what is collected, I am simply suggesting. 
Q. Never mind your suggesting, you said the Federal Government was co 
lecting the tax?—A. I did not, nothing of the kind. 
Q. You said that property tax and amusement tax?—A. I said that the cae 1 
ment collects a property tax and an amusement tax, you s said the Federal Gov 
ment collected it. ; 
Q. Well, do they or do they not?—A. I am not prepared to say. 
Q. You are asking this country to spend $600,000,0002—A. I am not askin: 
them to expend it, but I am asking that they examine into the possibility of it. 
Q. Have you not stated throughout the length and breadth of this country that . 
every soldier should receive $2,000?—A. If the Government will appoint a com- 
mittee and prove to us that they cannot pay it, we will look into it. 
Q. Have you not said that every soldier should receive that amount?—A. I am 
giving evidence before the Committee, I came here, to support the views of those 
T represent. I am not called here by this Parliament to give evidence with regard 
to any statements I have made on any public platform, those are my own personal - 
views. The views J give expression to here are the views of those I represent here, 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. You said here this morning that no resolutions were ever passed ?—A. I s 
that resolutions were passed supporting the Calgary proposition. J am represent 
not only my own association but other associations. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Are you representing Calgary as well ?—A. No, I am not. 
Q. Do you represent the Great War Veterans’ Association of Canada?—A 
represent branches of that association, yes. 
Q. Authorized by their Dominion Executive?—A. By the executive of thos 
branches, signed by the president and secretary of the branches of the Great W 
Veterans’ Association. a 
Q. Do you represent the Army and Navy Veterans’ Association?—A. I represent 
the branch of this association here in Toronto. I have statements here showing that 
I am representing them here. 
Q. Do you represent the Imperial War Veterans in Canada?—A. For Tome 
I told you at the beginning that I represented the branch in Toronto. 
Q. You are here simply to suggest that if this country could raise this money it 
should be raised and given to the soldiers?—A. I am here to say, first of all, we believe 
the money should be raised in order to enable the soldier who needs that amount 
re-establish himself, and that that is thé only way in which we can accomplish the 
re-establishment of the soldier. We believe that the Government can pay it, tha i 
the Government can raise it, the Government says they cannot, and we believe ’ 
we are entitled to proof that they cannot. 
Q. And if the finances of the country do not permit, you went not insist up 
it?-A. If they will examine into it and prove that the resources do not exist, n: 
ally we cannot insist. . 
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Q. And you will announce that at all your meetings?—A. I have announced at 


all my meetings that we believe it can be paid, and if the Government proves that they 


cannot pay it I will be the first to step down and withdraw my demand for $2,000. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I understand you to say that there were men outside your organization who are 
engaged in preparing a scheme of taxation by which you think this money could be 


easily raised throughout the Dominion, and that you would submit that scheme to the 


¢ 


Dominion?—A. I have been told that some man, I can give you his name, has pre- 
pared a scheme whereby two per cent upon the resources of the country will provide 
the amount; that is being prepared and will be placed in my hands. 

Q. Will that committee when it comes before this Committee give those figures as 
the result of their investigation after the matter has been threshed out?—A. I do not 
know that it is a formal committee, it is some man who at one of our meetings pro- 
posed it on the public platform before 15,000 people, he said he had not the figures in 
his hands. 

Q. I understood you to say that if we establish by this Committee that the coun- 
try cannot raise the money to give this bonus you will be satisfied to withdraw your 
application?—A. If the country can prove to the satisfaction of the general public, 
who are the returned men, they are nothing more than the general public, that it is 
an impossibility we will not ask for an impossibility. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In what form do you want the proof?—A. I want a committee appointed to 
examine into the possibility of placing® that tax where it belongs. 

Q. You understand of course that we have a Parliament in this country ?—A. 
Absolutely. 

Q. That is a Parliament of some 200 members, representing the whole of the peo- 
ple of Canada, and that this Parliament will consider this question, every member 
knowing the financial condition of the country, and if that Parliament comes to the 
conclusion that these gratuities should not be given on account of the financial con- 
dition of the country, then what position is your association going to take?—A. Well, 
I say this, that when means are put forth by the people that should be examined into 
to see what revenue can be raised by these means. It is up to Parliament, the paid 
servant of the people, to find it out. 

Q. Do you realize that that is what this Committee is for? Every member of 
Parliament is considering this question, for every member of Parliament knows the 
financial condition of the country. That is their business, and they are here every 
session for that, and if, after coming to this conclusion they think it is not enough to 
warrant it, what stand will you and your Association take?—A. If they have examined 
into the suggestions we propose should be examined into, and show that the money 


cannot be raised in that way, and that there can be wealth to a great extent in the 


country while the returned soldier is not able to live, and at the same time show that 
the Government cannot pay that and that there is no such wealth to pay these thousands 


of returned soldiers, unable to live properly, we will not ask for impossibilities. 


Q. In what form do you expect Parliament to show you that?—A. I would not be 
prepared to say just in what form. I am prepared to say this, that I know while 


millions are piled up at the cost of the men fighting, and millions were piled up by the 


profiteer during the war (I cannot say this man or that is a profiteer. It is up to the 
Government to find out), the returned men who saved the country are now in the 
position where they cannot re-establish themselves. I say that the Government can 


_ afford to do something for them and can afford to show how we can collect some of the 


surplus wealth piled up during the war. If the Government says they cannot do it 
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why? I gave my own estimation of that remark last night. We believe the Govern- 
ment can find means of paying the gratuity if they place the tax on the heads of pa 
who made so much money during the war. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Realizing that this Committee has been appointed for the very purpose that you — 
desire, to find out what the country can do for the re-establishment of the soldier, — 
whether by gratuity or in other ways, have you any confidence in this Committee, and 
do you want the Committee outside of this for these purposes?—A. When I was told 
by the Cabinet and the Acting Premier that the question was finally settled and would — 
not be considered any more, and told that by Mr. Doherty in front of the Cabinet and ‘ 
told that was the view of the members of the Cabinet, I cannot then say that the men — 
have confidence that this Parliamentary Committee will examine into these questions — 
unless he changes the views he expressed and says that the Committee will look into — 
these things. When I was told that the question was finally settled, I was supposed to — 
earry that view back to the men. They said that the Government could not be con- — 
sidered. If that was final, you cannot look into it. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Apparently you do not realize that there are two separate and distinct institu: — 
tions——A. [I realize that. 4 
Q. Parliament and Government. There are 200 odd members belonging to Parlia- — 
ment who may decide anything they please to decide. The decision that was come to ; 
by Mr. Doherty was the decision which the Government Cabinet had reached. If the 
majority of the members of the House decide that this thing can be done and should be 
done, Parliament is supreme and can determine it. Do you see the distinction’— 
A. When I said the Government was lying, I referred to the Government saying it — 
was final and would not be examined more. All we ask is that Parliament should look 
into it. The Government told me it was final and would not be discussed any more 
and told me to take that back. I said the Government lied when they said it was final. © 
It cannot be final. It was up to them to show whether it can be raised by examining — 
into it. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I would like to hear further about your scheme of taxation. It is the wish of 
this Committee, if they can reasonably meet your demand, that the Committee should 
meet it?—A. Reasonably. I think they should go to some great extreme. I really — 
believe there is no method of re-establishment that will bring contentment and which 
will really re-establish the men, except the payment of this bonus. I think the Govern- 7 
ment and the Committee must realize that the greatest liability i is a large mass of dis- — _f 
satisfied returned men. If you should come to some agreement on re- -establishment _ 
of the thousands of returned men and it does not bring them contentment, the Com- ’ 
mittee has not done its duty, although they may claim to have done it. — 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Holding the view that you do, represented the opinions you have represented — 
as the President of your organization which makes these requests of the Government, — 
don’t you think it your duty to help us out in some way as to how these moneys are — 
to be raised?—A. I have suggested four or five ways to examine into, to see if the ‘ 
money can be raised. The onus does not rest with me but with the Government and 
the Parliament paid by the people to look into it. E 

Q. They are only suggestions—A. To be examined into. 

Q. They have not carried us very far.—A. Not yet. Because they have not been 
examined yet. 
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By Mr. Power: 

Q. Are you prepared to ask the Government to abandon their scheme of Vocational 
Training, and their scheme of Land Settlement and several other schemes for the sake 
of giving this $2,000, and letting the soldiers say, “TI have received $2,000. Now I am 

- square with the Government” ?_A. Other considerations are to be taken in. 


Q. Supposing that were the only way.—A. First of all, we must take into con- 
sideration—we do not want it to affect the pensions. 

Q. Leave out the pensions—A. The men feel they would be better established 
by a payment of that kind than by the Department of Soldiers’ Re-establishment as it 
exists at the present day. I really think that $2,000 to start a man in business is better 

than six months in a commercial course or telegraphy. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What about the man starting in business and failing? If he is disabled, the ~ 


pension handles him, the same as the money. There will be the same effects of that to 
the Vocational Training establishment where the man gets a position and then loses it. 
Do you consider him re-established? You gave him a complete training, the Govern- 
ment must do all possible to take care of the men. If he loses a position through in- 
ability— 

By Mr. Power: 

: Q. Are your willing to advocate the abolition of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
and to give this $2,000 bonus to the men in lieu of what the Government is doing, 
with the exception of pensions, if they have to drop these other things, in order to pay 
the bonus?—A. I would be, the educational part. 

Q. Neglecting the Land Settlement, Employment Agencies, Vocational Training, 

-Hospitals?—A. Not the Hospital treatment nor anything referring to the medical side 
or pensions for widows and orphans. So far as the educational side is concerned, a man 
with $2,000 bonus can give himself a better education than is arranged by the depart- 


dition than the Government starts him at present, and I would advocate the abolition 
of that, giving him ¢2,000. 
Mr. Power: I am glad to hear you do it. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. You referred to Loyola College, and you say it is in Chicago. What college is 
it? I have never heard of it—A. I am sorry. It has something like 430 professors, I 
can put a catalogue in your hands. It has a Law Department, a Medical Department, 
a Department of Pharmacy, Dentistry, Letters and Arts, a Commercial Department,— 
ay it is one of the biggest universities in the city of Chicago. If you have not heard 
of it. 
» Q. Who is President of it?—A. The President is Lightey. He was the President: 
when I last heard. 
Q. What were you teaching?—A. Mathematics and commercial branches. 


Seem aes Gee ce nd RE ee ee eRe Te ae 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is it a state institution?—A. No, I would not be prepared to say whether it was 
_astate institution or not. I know that it was formerly a denominational institution. 
Q. What denomination?—A. The Catholic denomination at one time. I think that 
_to some extent other universities are affiliated with it. 
Q. It is not a theological institution?—A. No, not a theological institution. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


er Q. What would you ask the Government to do if a man were given $2,000 and he 
blew it in in a day or two?—A. I do not think the returned man needs to have the 
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Government’s arm around him as to what he is doing with the $2,000. You might as 
well say what will you do with the returned man who takes a position and does not 
keep it. 

Q. Would you ask anything more?—A. If a man is not re-established, possibly 
through his own fault, and blows in the money which he receives,—I do not think the 
Government is going to hand out the money to the men so quickly that he can spend 
it in a day or two. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: a 

Q. Have you estimated how the $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 can be raised under 
the suggestions you have made, if they were carried out?—A. I estimate that it can 
be raised by those taxes, or at least the interest on the bonds to be given to the men, 
$25,000,000. 

Q. That is all that can be raised ?—A. I did not say that. I say I am not oiapaee 
to show what can be raised. I say that that should be examined into to see how it can 
be raised, and to place the tax where it belongs. 

Q. I think you said that 20 per cent are already re-established?—A. I said that 
I think at least 80 per cent are not properly re-established. 

Q. You would give the same gratuity to the other 20 per cent?—A. To the other 
20 per cent, yes; because although we say they are re-established at present, as I my-. 
self am re-established at present, I do not know what my physical condition may be 
a year from now. 

Q. There were men who went overseas and got their military pay and their 
civilian pay, and when they came back they got their jobs back ?—A. As I said before, 
there will be cases under any. scheme that can be drawn up where injustice will be 
done, where men will get more than they deserve. There is no scheme that can be 
worked out but there will be some inequality. I would say that there will be some 
inequality; I say you cannot work out a scheme without some inequality in it. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Take your own case merely as an illustration. You said that each returned 
soldier who had been in France should receive $2,000 to re-establish him, but a lesser 
amount evidently is necessary to re-establish the man who went to England. How do 
you reconcile the two? If it requires $2,000 to re-establish the man who has been in 
France on service, we will say twelve months, why should it require less money to 
establish a man drawn from similar work who had less money in England for two 
years?—A. Because the man who has been in France is in a worse physical condition 
than the man who has been in England, and consequently requires more. He is not 
physically fitted to face the hardships of life; he has not had the same hardships as 
the man who was in France. 

Q. You consider that in your physical condition’ $2,000 would be necessary to 
re-establish you?—A. My own personal case cannot be taken as an average of the 
returned men, or as an example. 

Q. Then do you consider that in your own case $2,000 would not be necessary 
to re-establish you?—A. I say that in my own case, in my present physical condition. 
acecrding to the last medical board which examined me, in a short time I may not 
be able to oold down the position T have, and I may need some re-establishment. If 
I knew what my physical condition would be in the future I would say that I would 


not need re-establishment; that is to say if my physical condition was what it would 


have been if I had not joined the army. 
Q. Jf you develop tuberculosis. or some other weakness, as a result of the gas 

attack which you sustained, you would have the right to come before the Board, and 

have your disability guaged according to your condition. You would be treated then 

according to your disability? —A. With a pension. 
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Q. Just so?—A. But that pension would not be establishing. 

Q. Suppose you were to get this gratuity now in the physical condition you are 
in to-day, do you want us to understand that you consider $2,000 would be necessary 
to re-establish you in civil life in your present condition’/—A. As I said before my 
case should not be taken as an example. [I am speaking on behalf of the returned 
soldiers, not on behalf of myself. J am asking for a gratuity not for myself but for 
the returned soldiers. 

Q. I think I must differ from you; you are asking a gratuity for all the soldiers 
and you count yourself as one of them?—A. As I just remarked, there will be 
instances where a man will get more than he deserves. There must be some inequality, 
In my own ease, if I remained in the condition I am in just now, I might be an excep- 
tion, but we must go by the majority, not by exceptions. 

Q. You ask for $2,000 for the man who has been in France. Am J right?—A. 
Yes. 
~ Q. And $1,500 for a man who has been in England. What about the men who 
enlisted and went overseas, and got as far as England, took a Cook’s tour to France, © 
were there for three or four days and returned home?—A. I would not consider a man > 
who was not on the strength of a unit in France as a man who had been in France. 
We do not consider that men are included in the $2,000 class who were not on the 
strength of a unit in France. I would class him the same as the men who had been 
in England. The man who was not on the strength of a unit in France I would class 
as having been on the strength in England. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. What about the Siberian force?—A. The men in Siberia were not on a battle 
front. They would have to be classed with those in England. There was no fighting 
at the front in Siberia; or if there was a front it was in name only. The S*herian 
Force was not a fighting force. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are there any further representations that you desire to make to the Com- 
mittee? Have you placed your views fully before us?—A. I have simply placed the 
views of those I represent before the Committee, and I say again that we will be satis- 
fied—those I represent will be satisfied—with nothing except a bonus as outlined by 
the Calgary resolution until such time as the Government can prove to us that there 
is not sufficient wealth or incomes or luxuries to be taxed in order to raise that money. 

Q. Any thing further you wish to state?—A. Nothing further. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. MaoNemu: I desire to make the following statement. I am instructed by 
the committee representing the G.W.V.A. in this inquiry, with which is associated 
the Army and Navy Veterans’ Association and the Imperial Veterans in Canada, to 
state our attitude toward the question now under the consideration of the special com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

In view of our knowledge of certain deficiencies in the present programme of re- 
establishment based on an extensive and continuous survey of returned soldiers prob- 
lem, and in view of an urgent demand that had arisen for further financial aid to pro- 
vide for such deficiencies a special committee appointed by the Dominion Command has 
given the subject exhaustive study for the past three months. This committee pre- 
pared and placed in my custody some weeks ago a plan which, in comprehensive detail, 
provides for the application of such aid with a maximum degree of equity and econ- 
omy. I am impressed that the only phase of the question that has not been fully dealt 
with in this plan is whether the proposed scheme is within our country’s financial 
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resources. This we believe can only be finally determined by the responsible representa- 
‘tives of the people. We are prepared to submit our suggestions in this regard when the _ 
Committee has thoroughly reviewed the actual accomplishment achieved in the re-estab- _ 
lishment, and received further evidence relating to existing needs which have not been 
provided for. The concrete plan which will be submitted with your permission has been 
evolved by those members of the G.W.V.A. who originally introduced the $2,000 bonus 
scheme, which has now been re-constructed to deal adequately and equitably with the 
conditions related before the Committee. 

As returned soldiers, representing returned soldiers in Canada in a responsible : 
manner, we desire to dis-associate ourselves entirely from the statements made by 
Mr. Flynn, which seriously reflect upon British institutions and sense of fair play, and 
are not in accord with the ideals for which Canada’s citizen soldiers have served and 
now seek to maintain. Those who are sincerely desirous of promoting the welfare of 
returned soldiers in a reasonable and constitutional manner and who consider some 
system of bonus payment as the proper method of relief consider that such statements 
have seriously jeopardized the sympathetic consideration of the needs of the depen- 
dents of those who have fallen and disabled men® e 

Mr. Power: I think Mr. Flynn should place on the record whatever documents 
he referred to that he had before him on the table. 

Mr. Fiynn: I have the documents here although one is missing just now. These 
letters are upholding us in our demand. Here is a letter from the Trades and Labour 
Council, representing 50,000 men in the city of Toronto, 

The Cramman: Captain Wheeler wishes to make a statement. 


Captain WHEELER: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to back up in every 
way the statement you have heard from Mr. MacNeil of the Great War Veterans. As 
President of the Imperial War Veterans in Canada, of the Dominion of Canada, and 
representing something like 50,000 veterans, not ten months or two months men, we 
wish to dis-associate ourselves in every way, shape and form from what Mr. Flynn has 
put forward in his evidence. We are perfectly aware that the vote of the returned man 
has sent many able men to the House of Commons to represent us in this place, and we 
are sure that your committee will do everything you possibly can to re-establish our 
men, and as Imperial Veterans, as J have said before, we leave our case absolutely 
in your hands, and we do not want any one to dictate to us in this country how it 
should be run, by someone else from another country. It puts me in mind of a little 
story I heard about an American soldier in London. He was walking along the streets 
of London, and upon his arm he had a lot of stripes, and Paddy met him on the street 
and he said “ Be Japers, what is that you have on your arm—all those stripes?” The 
American said: “I belong to the famous Rainbow battalion of New York,” Paddy 
said: ‘“Rainbow—Oh I know what that is, God put it in the sky for a sign, never to 
eome out until after the storm.” That is just what has happened here. You gentle- 
men heard what J said yesterday, and we stand for that, we stand behind constitutional ‘ 
authority and behind no one else, and I think any man that makes a statement of what 
he is going to do, the proper place for him is where the Government put bars outside 
the window, so that if he falls out he won’t cut his foot. 

Mr. Frynn: Can I have the privilege of replying? 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Flynn desires the privilege of replying. What is the feeling 
of the Committee? 

Mr. Frynn: That is merely British fair play. Are men who uphold British fair 
play inclined to say No—the men elected to represent the people ? 

The Cuamman: It seems to me that if any statement has been made by Captain 
Wheeler to which Mr. Flynn objects he should have the privilege of making a reply, 
net entering upon any lengthy “argument. : 
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Mr. Frynn: The statement has been made here that I am representing my own 
views, and not the views of the returned men. The returned men in Canada will prove 
to the Committee that I am so representing them, and that the means I have adopted 
is an absolutely constitutional way of putting forth our demands, and the constitutional 
way is to use our franchise and to put out of office men who will cry out “ No, no,” 
when a man whose evidence has been attacked asks to be allowed to reply. I will 
announce from my platform that my religion has been brought into this question and 
that more attention has been paid to that and to other personal matters in connection 
with myself than to the re-establishment of soldiers. I want to make that clear to the 
returned men from my platforms. I want it understood that when I came here I came 
on the demand and at the request of a majority of the returned men in the cities I 

have been in in Ontario, and, so it will be> throughout the Dominion as I visit the 
different places. I say that the representatives here of the Great War Veterans’ 
Association and the Army and Navy Veterans are not representing the views of the 
men who sent them here, and that I will prove. I contend that men are sent here to 
represent such organizations as that and to place their views before this Committee; 
‘that if they present their own views instead of the views of the body which sends them 
here that it is unfair to take the opinions expressed by those men any more than it 
would be fair to take the views of any one else who is speaking for himself. I will 
_ give proof that these men who have attacked me here are not representing those who 
sent them here, but that they are giving their own views. I said that at the meeting 
last night and I say it again here. Those who have made those remarks are only 
making an effort to misrepresent what we are doing. Jarvis and others have come here 
and made statements before the Parliamentary Committee, of which they are not 
members, which they had no right to make. I am simply placing before this Committee 
the views of the mass of men as expressed at meetings, and if you will follow up my 
» meetings you will find that I am representing those views. In future at every meeting 
__ which I attend I will have the number of those present taken and the information will 
» be sent to this Committee, so that you will see whether or not the statements that 
8 have been made by some of these men that I do not represent the body of returned 
._-‘men are correct. 
i ‘The Cuamman: J do not wish you, Mr. Flynn, to leave the Committee until you 
» are satisfied that you have had the fullest opportunity to place your views before this 
Committee and before you left the chair as a witness a short time ago I asked you 
if you had any further representation or any further statements to make, and you said 
you were satisfied. I want you to clearly understand that as far as the Committee is 
concerned we are prepared to sit here just as long as necessary in order that you may 
place before the Committee your views on the question upon which you have already 
made your representations. ; 

Mr. Fryyn: When I made that statement I was satisfied, but since then after 
those remarks which were made by these cheap men in such a cheap way, I am not 
satisfied; I will not ask an apology, because an apology from such cheap men is not 
worth anything in my estimation. But the remarks that have been made since I made 

that statement have changed my opinion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In other words, you are satisfied that you have had the fullest opportunity, 
as far as the Committee is concerned, to place whatever views you desired before the 
Committee?—A. I am satisfied that I have had an opportunity to place my views 
before the Committee. But I am not satisfied with the fact that this Committee, 
appointed by the Parliament, paid by the people, have spent more time this morning 
examining into my personal history, my religion, and other matters of a personal 
nature than they have in examining into the question of the re-establishment of soldiers 
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in civil life. The greater part of this morning’s session was spent in examining into 
my name, the place of my birth, my religion, instead of giving the time to the con- 
sideration of the views of the men I represent. I cannot see that the question of where 
I was born, or my religion, or my ogcupation, has anything to do with the question of 
re-establishing soldiers in civil life. This Committee is the paid officers, as is the 
Parliament, the servants of the people, the people have put them in office, and at the 
present time they are keeping them in office, therefore I say I do not think it is fair 
to talk of my personal record, my personal religion, as some members of the Committee 
have done instead of spending the same time in inquiring into matters affecting the 
interests of the soldier. 
Q. Have you anything else to add?—A. At present, Sir, I have not. 


Mr T. O. Cox re-ealled: 


The Cnairman: I desire to read to the Committee a letter received by the 
Secretary at noon from Mr. Cox. (reads): 


Orrawa, Canapa, 1st October, 1919. 


The Secretary, Special Committee, Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment, House of Commons, Ottawa. 

Dear Sir:—As instructed by the Committee, I have prepared an estimate 
as to the amount it would cost to pay gratuity of $2,000 on acount of every 
soldier who saw service in France, $1,500 on account of every soldier who saw 
service in England, and $1,000 on account of every soldier who saw service in 
Canada only. 

From the figures at present available, I estimate the cost of paying this 
gratuity would be $983,624,000. 

Yours faithfully, 
Signed: THOS. COX, 


: Asst. Director Pay Service (Demobilization). 


By Hon. Mr. Beland: 
Q. What is that based on 2?—A. It is based on official figures. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Who prepared this estimate?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. Upon what basis was it prepared?—A. The total enlistments in the Canadian 
Expeditionary forces were 590,572. Of those 418,052 proceeded overseas, leaving & 
balance of 172,520 who had service in Canada only. 

Q. How many in Canada?—A. 172,520. And 418,052 proceeded Overseas. Of 
them it is estimated that 50,000 did not get any further than England. There are no 
actual figures available showing the number of men who did not get further than 
England, at the present time, but I have discussed this from the information we have, 
and have confirmed it from the heads of all the other Departments, and I believe that 
this 50,000 is a fair estimate. Taking the 50,000 from the 418,052, it leaves those who 
proceeded to France or to some other combatant area at 368,052. Multiply this by 
$2,000 for each of those who saw active service, and it would mean the Government 
would have to pay them a total of $736,104,000. Then pay 50,000 soldiers who served 
in England a bonus of $1,500 each, and this would come to $75,000,000. Pay $1,000 
each to the 172,520 soldiers who served in Canada, and there would be added to the 
above amounts the sum of $172,520,000. This would make a total for all three of 
$983,624,000. 
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Q. That does not include the Imperial Veterans or their dependents?—A. No sir. 
It includes the men killed in action because I was instructed to make an estimate of 


what it would cost for every soldier who saw service in France. Jt does not include 
the Imperial Reservists or their dependents. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Does it include the Canadians -who joined the Imperial Service?—A. It in- 
cludes Canadians who saw service in Canada or elsewhere, 

Q. Does it include any Canadians who went directly into the British service ?— 
A. No sir. | 

Q. We had figures last night to the effect that there were 38,000 who joined the 
Imperial Service direct. There were 12,000 who transferred. If those 38,000 who went 
from Canada and joined the Imperial Forces were treated on the same basis, it would 
mean so many millions more?—A. It would mean that that estimate would have to be 
increased by thirty-eight thousand times two thousand dollars or seventy-six million 
dollars. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. That is, if they all got to France? 
The CuHairMAN: It would mean seventy-six million dollars more, which would 
make a total estimate of approximately what? 


Mr. Nespitt: Many of them did not get to France. For instance, the Royal Air 
Force. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A great many went to Egypt, the Dardanelles, Mesopotamia and other com- 
batant areas. Each of those would be entitled under this scheme to the $2,000, if it 
were granted to any. What would the total amount be, including this?—A. 

-- $1,059,624,000. 


By Mr. Power: 


j Q. Are the men who went to Siberia included?—A. Yes, the forces in Siberia, are 
included’ but a great percentage of the men who went to Siberia had returned from 
France. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you consider the estimate of $983,000,000 odd approximately correct ?—A. 
I consider that that is as close as it is possible to get from the actual statistics which 
are available. 

Q. Would it be out $25,000,000 either way?—A. No, sir, on the basis I have 

“given, it could not be $25,000,000 less. 

Q. You give us an estimate of $983,000,000 as the cost to this country if the plan 
of Mr. Flynn is carried out? That amount would pay a $2,000 bonus to every man 
who went to France, $1,500 to every man who served in England, and $1,000 to every 
man who served in Canada. It would cost Canada that amount. He states that while 
it is only an estimate, he considers that it is impossible that that estimate should be 
out more than $25,000,000. 


~~ Sr 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that 172,000 men enlisted in Canada who did not 


80 overseas?--A. According to the statistics in the Record Office those figures are 
- ‘correct. 
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by the very proper claim of the dependents?—A. This would include the dependents 
sir. The letter of instructions to me is worded, “On account of every soldier who saw 
service.” 


Mr. Nounan Caucnon, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have something to explain to us, have you not, Mr. Cauchon?—A. Iam 
here at the request of a committee of the Great War Veterans’ Association to lay 
before you-a project or principle of settlement for Ontario and Quebec. It is a prin- 
ciple for small holdings near large cities, aided by irrigation, for men who do not wish 
to avail themselves of the Government’s offer to help them go West or to the bush. I 
have brought a map here. It shows the economic axis of Ontario and Quebec as : 
approximately a line drawn from Windsor to Montreal: passing through Toronto, with _ 
a certain distance on each side. JI have shown on this map the different cities and 
towns in Ontario and Quebec and I have indicated by circles their relative size as to. f 
population. The object of that is to set forth where the markets are. The principle of 
this project of settlement is to enable men to live within civilization on ten or fifteen — 
acres in the districts around these cities. The principle is that they should be settled — 
or given the opportunity to settle around the cities of Toronto, Brantford, Hamilton, — 
London, Ottawa and Montreal, preferably large centres, because they construct the 
better markets. In certain places I worked out a plan of irrigating that land; the irri: _ 
gation is with the view of insuring yearly crops absolutely and to insure a greater yield — 
of the crop, necessary on account of the smaller holdings. I may mention in passing : 
that the Soldier Settlement Board has worked out a schedule of what a man needs on — 
holdings of three, five and ten acres. I am an engineer. I am most interested in this, in a 
order to find an economic method of settlement of this problem, and I desire to show — 
that it is a sound system of settlement, applicable with special aid for the settlement of — 
the soldier. The principle then is this: If you have a unit of man-power you want to — 
get the maximum production with him as a basis. It is the only method of meeting our 
debts, whether those debts are domestic or foreign. Production means the creation of 
wealth. If you put that unit of man-power onto a bush farm to-day, it will take him 
ten or fifteen years of cumulative work before the farm is cleared, and his whole effort a 
is productive in the sense of swelling the exports and helping in the payment of the 
foreign debt. But place him on a small holding in the vicinity of a large centre of 
population, where the land is cleared and where 100 per cent of his efforts is pro- — 
ductive. It seems sounder from the economic point of view as a settlement policy for — 
these workers that the unit of man-power should be kept productive to a 100 per cent 
maximum effort. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What would you propose he should produce to make a livelihood on ten or 
fifteen acres?—A. All around the Niagara district they make good living on farms 
of ten or fifteen acres. 
Q. Fruit?—A. Fruit ean 
Q. How long does it take the average orchard to come into bearing?—A. Five or 
six years. I use that simply as a standard of size. The Soldier Settlement Board 
has worked out a schedule of what a man should get per acre out of small holdings 
He might go into poultry, bee-keeping, and a variety of similar occupations. 
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"opportunity exists around Hamilton, for instance, of irrigating from the Grand river. 
- The irrigation can be carried right through to Toronto, and as far north as Brampton, 
and practically the whole of the Niagara peninsula can be irrigated from the water of 
the Grand River. 


\ 


be By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any necessity for irrigation there?—A. Yes, Sir,though it is claimed 
that this is not an arid country. In the West they need a full complement of water 
4 jn certain sections where they irrigate. In this part of Ontario we get enough rainfalls 
throughout the year, but not when they require them. But from four to eight weeks 
every year we have a drought, and if during that season we had a small application 
of water the crops would be secure and abundant. 

Q. The scheme you are proposing is joint irrigation and small holdings?—A. 
Yes, Sir, throughout certain sections where water is available. Of course, I believe 
in intensive cultivation on its own merits. 

___ Q. Have you taken up this question with the Land Settlement Board?—A. T have 
discussed it with Mr. Black, and it was, I believe, as a result of urging this question 
that a schedule was got up in Toronto as to the possibility of men making a living on 
small holdings. 

Q. Have you estimated the cost of these small irrigation ditches?—A. Yes. 
Throughout the section, say in the Hamilton district, in the Grand river district, 
from Hamilton to Toronto, the Niagara district, and also around Ottawa, the cost 
would be according to pre-war figures about $20 per acre, capitalization. 


_ By Mr. Copp: : 

'  Q. Have you estimated the annual charge?—A. The annual charge for mainten- 
ance would be in the vicinity of three to five dollars per acre; that is as near as I 
ean get to it. The work I have been doing in this connection has been a gratuitous 
contribution. I have not been able to carry out surveys, but I have done a good 
deal of reconnaisance work. I have been over the country, and I am satisfied that it 
is feasible. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are not an officer of the Settlement Board?—A. No, Sir, I am a con- 
sulting engineer in imdependent practice. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Where?—A. Here in Ottawa. But I have had the privilege of working on 
_ schemes for the city of Hamilton and the city of London, and I have also contributed 
to the town planning scheme of the city of Ottawa. I have therefore studied the 


_ Hamilton because I think it is the richest soil, and has probably the warmest climate, 
and it has the densest population. If they had water, I think their production would 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Under the Soldier Settlement Act power now exists, as I understand it, whereby 
the Board may assist to put soldiers on small holdings?—A. Yes, Sir. 
_ Q. Have they any power under the Act to reclaim lands or irrigate lands?—A. I 
believe not. 
Q. Your suggestion then is that the Board shall be given that power?—A. Yes, 
r, absolutely, because I will be able to point to areas around Ottawa which could be 
reclaimed. As I understand it the position is that the Ontario Government, or any 
: [Mr. Noulan Cauchon.] 
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provincial government, reserves the prerogative to select lands for the purpose of 
settlement. For this purpose here it would have to be done on a large scale. I think 
men might also be able to take up small holdings here.and there. If you want to intro- 
duce an irrigation system, it would have to be done under a concerted scheme, and 
the Government of Ontario would have to be agreeable to it. I had the privilege of 
an interview with Sir William Hearst a year ago, to whom I gave details. He seemed 
sympathetic to the idea, but I have not been able to get further with it. 

Q. The different units could be worked out separately, I suppose. They have no 
relation to each other?—A. Yes, sir, they can be worked out independently and pro- 
gressively. Take the case of the Grand River, for instance; the dams are necessary for 
the prevention of spring floods and are justified on their merits as a flood prevention 
scheme. The diversion of this water from Galt to a point on the mountain back of 
Dundas would bring it to a point where you could obtain a 555 feet drop. It would 
create one of the greatest powers in Ontario though not in point of quantity. My sug- 
gestion, in respect to the Hamilton district was that the power proposition would pay 
for itself, and that there was no risk run in going into the irrigation scheme. They 
could select a small strip and irrigate from the ditch, extending it later when and as 
desired. Round London they have the very best of country and there also on be 
settlement to great advantage on small holdings. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


_ Q. Did you ever engineer any of these irrigation schemes?—A. No. I have not 
myself, but I have been following that kind of work for years. 

Q. You know this C.P.R. system, I suppose/—A. Yes: I was twenty years con- 
nected with the C.P.R., and was subsequently two years assisting engineer with the 
Railway Commission, and I have been going on for ten years in private practice. 

Q. How long would it take to make this land available?7—A. A great deal of that 
land could be turned into intensive cultivation,immediately. 

Q. Without irrigation?—A. Without irrigation. I wish to separate two things. 
I believe in intensive cultivation on its own merits, but if you do not have rain you 
ean put the water on when the weather is warm. I look upon irrigation as an insur- 
ance of crops, the same as it is in the West. It not only insures the annual crop but 
it increases it. 

Q. How many acres does this scheme include?—A. The Hamilton scheme is 
practically unlimited. The water in the Grand River, stored and used with the water 
normally flowing up there, would irrigate a couple of thousand square miles. It has 
this advantage that it would not take nearly so much water as it would in the Alberta 
district. 

Q. That land is privately owned?—A. AIl privately owned. It would entail expro- 
priation. I am not shirking that question. I claim it is a better economical principle 
to expropriate that land and turn it into intensive cultivation in the present state of 
Canada. I claim that we are wrong in our present policy to that extent. We are fol- 
lowing a more or less speculative policy, that is to say a long shot rather than a quick 
turnover. We need to get returns as quickly as possible. I think we would get the 
returns more quickly under this method than by preparing bush land for future 
cultivation. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. How many years would it take?—A. You could start it immediately and have 
diers placed at once?—A. Yes. 

Q. Hoy many years would it take?—-A. You could start it immediately and have 
it going inside of two years. You could select the land and have the men settle on it. 
You would have intensive cultivation and establish irrigation as fast as you could. 
In this way you would be assured of phenomenal crops. 

(Mr. Noulin Tauchon.] 
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- By the Chairman: 
SS  Q. It is not necessary to have the irrigation ditches constructed first?—A. No, 
these men could go on the lands and secure results without the irrigation ditches. 
Q. And the irrigation ditches would merely be an insurance?—A. Yes, absolutely. 


I think people in the West recognize it is an insurance. In the East they have not 
yet realized that irrigation would be of value. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. That country is well settled?—A. I think around Hamilton is the most densely 
settled rural district in the country. When you get beyond the electric road, in the 
Niagara district you find miles and miles of land where they are growing hay. This 
land is fit for cultivation, and it is not settled in the sense of being fully productive. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Would it not be better to settle on lands not so valuable that would not cost 
so much to expropriate, such as the Canadian Pacific have in the West? They could 
get that land at very little expense?—A. The difficulty in the West is that intensive 
cultivation more or less entails proximity to populous centres, such as Hamilton, 
_ Toronto, London, and Ottawa and Montreal, and so on. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What-about the soil in the Hamilton district. Say from Hamilton to Beams- 
ville? Is it not pretty well occupied in the cultivation of fruit, peaches, grapes and 
so on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you contemplate expropriating that land?—A. Not the land fully developed. 

Q. That land is held at about $2,000 an acre?—A. Yes, it comes up as high as 
$4,000. 

Q. Showing it is profitable land?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you studied the question of the difference in the soil even adjacent to 
that district?—A. Yes, the soil changes. 

Q. And have you an area that would show possibilities similar to that of the other 
districts, for growing peaches and fruits, that would benefit by irrigation ?—A. I can- 
not say how much of the other land would grow grapes, etc. You know conditions vary 
in different places. Those conditions maintain below the cliff, but there are other 
things that can grow there. Under irrigation out west they have grown 700 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre, in the Lethbridge district. Here I think there would be no 
difficulty in growing 400 or 500 bushels of potatoes under irrigation. I am sorry 
Senator E. D. Smith of Winona is not here, because he is sympathetic to the scheme. 
He claims they would have an enormous saving and increase in crops if they had water 
on the land now under cultivation. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. You say you will not expropriate the land under settlement now? How would 
you work out your whole scheme?—A. That is why I claim the land would have to be 
_ €xpropriated in blocks more or less. My idea is to take the land which is practically 
uncultivated or sparsely so for this purpose of intensive cultivation. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. And not high priced land?—A. No. 
Q. What price?—A. There is the land you can get above the cliffs and towards 
a the Grand River for $100 an acre or less. There is a large acreage in Beverley Town- 
_ ship which is swampy, which ean be easily drained. 
[Mr. Noulan Cauchen.] 
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Q. I thought it was water you wanted?—A. If it is swampy all the year round you ~ 
cannot do anything with it, but this land can be drained and later irrigated during “ 
the heat. 

Q. Outside of this fruit area, you say the lands adjacent are not cultivated shih 
cereal crop?—A. No; that is only with the ordinary farm crops. 

Q. In the district removed from the fruit belts, are they not growing as good crops 
as in some other parts of Ontario?—A. In some cases they are. But if you can put 
ten men to be maintained on a hundred acres, where it now takes a hundred acres to 
maintain one man, yeu are increasing production in a phenomenal manner. 

Q. This would also apply in the counties of Oxford, Huron and Perth?—A. It 
applies to land anywhere. You can increase the production of the country by going 
into intensive work, and still further by irrigation. 


Ra ee ee aoa ae er a he ee a ee 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Do you think that you would not be liable to flood the market?—A. The only — 
objection that has been raised to this is over-production. I do not find it a very difficult 
question—over-production of food at the present time when half of Europe is starving. 
It is a question of organization, as to how it should be marketed. In other words it 
brings in the question of co-operative work. They should have facilities for de-hydrat- 
ing their fruit so that they would not have to unload it on a hot-day, when they have to 
take what they can get for it. If there was a proper distribution of de-hydrating 
stations, a great deal of it would be saved. 


eee eer ea 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Referring to berries, of which an enormous quantity is grown. Though the 
berry is fully developed, a wind will come that will sear that berry and burn it and 
perhaps destroy that crop?—A. Sometimes that happens. 

Q. Would your scheme of irrigation prevent that? 

Mr. Cuarui: Absolutely, yes it does. 


Witness: I could not guarantee control of the wind by irrigation. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Would the water brought in the irrigation ditches have a tendency to save — 
that crop?—A. It would save it in the growth and strength it gives the crop. 


Mr. Cuapiin: In my farm in the Niagara District I worked seven or eight acres 
in that dry district, and the land will produce crops for two weeks longer when it is — 
irrigated. With decent irrigation you get the full benefit of the soil. | 


Witness: In the Burlington District they do a great deal of irrigation from pa a 


Mr. Craprin: I do it through pipes and ditches, I take it a certain distance = 
pipes and ditches. 


> 


Witness: It is evident to me in that district that if people can make a success, — 
and they are making a success, of irrigation, under the expense of pumping and — 
pipes, if we could bring the water in wholesale in ditches, and spread it over miles — 
of the country, you could get your irrigation at a very much lower figure, and pro- », 
duce the best results. If the Committee cares to go into it, I may say that I have 
any amount of maps and engineering information about this, that I would be only — 
too happy to give them, and I may say that the Government has a very able depart- — 
ment of irrigation right here in Ottawa. It is a very simple matter to request that 
that department examine and report on the propositions without any delay. They — 
are fully equipped with able men for doing that work. In respect of the Ottawa — 
district there is a large area between Ottawa and the St. Lawrence which is — 
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swampy, the head water of the Nation river and its tributaries. As very, very often 
T have had occasion to go down there professionally on drainage and other cases; and I 
know something about that country. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is that the peat district?—A. No, it is not the peat district, that is on the 
road between here and Montreal. These are in a swamp, the soil is largely black 
, muck, it has hardly any roads through it for the simple reason that it cannot be 
drained in the spring, the township has done a great deal of drainage under the 
Ontario Drainage Act; the drainage ditches are filled with water but the delivery 
of the water into the river is not accomplished with sufficient speed. It is, however, 
a very simple matter to drain that country. 

Q. It comes to my mind now that in the county of Essex they have large 
ditches for drainage purposes. Could not that water be utilized for irrigation pur- 
4 poses?—A. I think that the difficulty in that regard would be that the land in the 

_ Essex district is very low. 

: Q. It would have to be pumped in?—A. They could use a certain amount of it 
for irrigation, but I question if they need very much of it because they get water 
from the soil underneath. In this country I have been referring to around Hamilton 
the water table is very low, too low for the water to be brought up to the surface by 
capillary attraction. In the Ottawa district there is a large area, I suppose of 25 
square miles, half way between here and the St. Lawrence which is not now much 
used, and which can be made capable of production at a very low figure, it is located 
in the north end of Dundas, the south end of Carleton and a little bit of it runs 
into Russell. The soil is black muck and it can be very easily drained. These works 
depend for their success on being undertaken on a large scale, and that large area 
ean be taken care of provided the Ontario Government would assist the enterprise, 
_ there is no engineering difficulty. 

___ Q. And you think from the nature of the soil that once the district is drained its 
_ fertility would continue without artificial aid?—A. Yes. 

> Q. Then why irrigate it?—A. Because every year we have a dry spell, and about 
_ every third year it is very dry. 

a Q. Would not the drainage of that farm land with 3-inch tiles give as good an 
opportunity for agricultural activity as any other?—A. Yes. 

‘ Q. Then why want irrigation?—A. Irrigation also pre-supposes very good drain- 
age; but if you can get water on the land for your dry season you profit by it. 

_ Q. I would judge that your theory would go to this extent, that there are not any 
districts in Ontario that would not be better from irrigation?—A. Absolutely, I am 
quite certain, and not only in the district I am referring to but in a great many other 
‘Places where it can be done. I have seen many places where it could be carried out 
swith a view of re-establishing soldiers in small holdings near the markets. As « matter 
of fact this Ottawa proposition was submitted to Sir Robert Borden by the Ottawa 
Board of Trade and he sent it to Hon. Mr. Meighen who forwarded it to the Soldier 
ettlement Board where it is now under consideration. 

Q. There is again another district of which you have not spoken in the county of 
Lambton, which is what we might call a sandy waste where men engaged in the fruit 
culture are resorting to the expedient of planting fruit trees to prevent the sand from 
‘shifting. Why not apply irrigation from the AuSable river in an area like that where 
thas absolutely no water ?—A. I did not consider that part of Ontario, but T have con- 
idered a number of others, down in Norfolk county a district would be benefited enorm- 
usly by irrigation. There is this difficulty where you get a sandy soil you see it 
famires a great deal more water to produce results than on a soil better fitted. A 
ven amount of water will give an infinitely greater production on land that needs 
nly a little of it. I have had a discussion with Sir Adam Beck in which I suggested 
[Mr. Noulan Cauchon.] 
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to him that water is infinitely more valuable when used on the soil for ivrigating pur- 
poses than when it is utilized for the development of power. A cubic food of water, 
which is the unit we use in figuring water-power, running the year around, every 
second over a fall will create 30 horse-power at Niagara. That same cubic foot of 
water allowing for loss in transmission and loss by evaporation will irrigate about 500 
acres with 10 to 12 inches. You will get probably $450 for the power which it produces 
there, whereas if it is used for irrigation you would get $1,500 a year rental for the 
water and increased production of probably $100 per acre in fruit by its use about 
50,000 in increased production. In the case of water used for power it is the weight 
of the water falling on the wheel, which is utilized, but if it is used for fertilizing the 
soil you are using its inherent virtue for the purpose for which it exists. It is my 
opinion that wherever you can divert water from use for generating power to irrigation 
you will receive from 10 to 100 times more in production. ‘That is not all water-power, 
but to the extent that it can be applied. 

Q. What will be the result if you divert water from the river will not there be 
claims for damages?—A. In the case of this Ottawa district, you can take it from the 
Rideau canal. 

Q. But take the case of the Grand River, would there not be a difficulty in that 
connection there?—-A. A meeting of all the Boards of Trade in the district was held 
in Galt in February, 1918. I addressed them, and there were representatives present 
from Brantford. J am referring now particularly to the Grand river district, and lam 
proposing to divert water which is otherwise lost through the spring freshet and the 
snow and to store that water and that can be diverted without taking anything from 
the ordinary flow of the river. 

Q. What right have you or any one else to divert water from the riparian owners 
who have always had the right to use it. I think that stops your whole scheme unless 
you expropriate?—A. I will answer you in two ways, there will be sufficient water for 
domestic purposes even in the dry seasons, because you can retain water in your dams, 
and in so far as the power question is concerned, if the water be diverted from Galt to 
Dundas the same water owing to the greater fall would produce many times more power 
than it would if it were utilized at the present lower drops, so that the man lower down 
the stream would lose nothing, the power would be transmitted back to him, and he 
would be able to get 15 or 20 times as much power as he gets now. I do not see that 
anybody is going to lose and on the other hand there are the advantages, first, preven- 
tion of floods on the Grand river, second an enormous increase in the power obtained, 
and third, from irrigation which would result in the water flowing back from the ground 
to the stream lower down. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Have you ever beer informed of the amount of damage caused by the bad 
freshets of the Grand river ?—There is an engineer at Kitchener, Mr. W. H. Breithaup, 
who has devoted many years to the subject, and has asked the Ontario Government 
to take up a Flood Prevention scheme. He says that it runs, as far as he can figure 
to from $100,000 to $200,000 a year from the actual damage that is done, and further 
the depreciation to the great belt of bottom lands of the Grand river, which are fre- 
quently flooded, or so nearly flooded as to prevent proper development, it would profit 
enormously by a scheme of that kind. There is another possibility in the vicinity of 
Montreal. It is the largest centre we have. It does not raise its own produce. It 


is a magnificent opportunity for the small intensive farm. From the Richelieu river | 


above Chambly basin which is higher than the harbour of Montreal, the water can go 
across to Montreal Harbour and irrigate a large portion of Chambly County. There is 
a very great deal of land there producing very good hay now. 


Q. Would it produce cereal crops?—A. It would, but the hay is easy money. 1 


look upon it from the point of view of production for the benefit of the country. What- 
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ever we can do to increase production now is what we should do. Where the men 

- owning it will not increase the production, it would be good business for the country 
to expropriate it. Anything that exceeds the needs of domestic production’ would go to 
the foreign market. I think we should have dehydrating introduced so that nothing 
would be lost. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your suggestions are exceedingly interesting and it is a matter to be followed 
up.—A. I submitted this at the request of the Great War Veterans’ Association so that 
it can be taken into consideration. In my opinion it is the only solution by which the 
high cost of living can be reduced. We must have this extra production around the 
cities. . 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Can you invent a way to induce more people to work on the land? We can 
produce lots more, if we get more help.—A. That is psychological. It is hard to get 
men to go to the back woods. 

Q. I don’t spealk of the back woods. We don’t call our section the back woods.— 
A. I refer to the only alternative on a large scale to my scheme which is taking up the 

- Crown Lands, which are all in the woods practically. I think that it is not psycholo- 
gically a desirable thing to send men out there. First there is the isolation. Then there 
is the lack of production, the lack of efficiency, the lack of schooling for the families 
of those who establish themselves there, and the difficulty of getting technical education 
of any kind. 


The Cuarrman: I think we have the broad outlines of the plan and the details will 
have to be inquired into by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and the Irrigation Branch 
of the Department of the Interior, and the recommendations will naturally have to go 

- from it to the Government as to whatever steps are necessary, if it is thought advisable 
to carry out a scheme of that kind. 


i ce aa git aks ale 


Mr. Nespitt: JI can appreciate that what he states have been facts, that the in- 
* _inerease of production would be enormous from irrigation. You do not need to 
‘irrigate if it rains sufficiently, but if it does not rain you need irrigation. Mr. Mor- 
phy asked about the berries drying up/in the wind. They would not dry up in the 
wind, if there is moisture around the roots. 


The Wirness: I claim this is a just method of getting people on the land. If you 
provide them with an opportunity to go on the land where they can enjoy the amenities 
of civilized life, such as they can around the town, a great many people will go on the 
land, who will not for a moment consider going further away from civilization. I 
repeat, the only way to reduce the cost of living is to increase production. You hear 

_ a great deal about orders being given by the Board of Commerce lately to reduce the 
cost of living. Diocletian, the greatest administrator Rome had, tried it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Hold on. Don’t go back to the Roman Empire. ?—A. He issued an edict fixing 
» the price on 800 articles. The penalty for infraction of his edict was death. He 
) executed no end of people, but eventually had to give up the struggle against economic 
forces, and for lack of production the seat of Empire had to go to Constantinople. 
Q. If that means that the Board of Commerce will not accomplish very much in 
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Dr. W. J. Brack, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are Chairman of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long have you acted as Chairman ?—A. Since November last. 
By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. I refer back to matters discussed with Mr. Maber. One question I want to ask 
Dr. Black is as to whether or not the underlying principle of soldiers’ settlement is 
colonization ?—A. Well, the underlying principle of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act, as 
I understand it, is, first of all, the settlement of soldiers, and secondly the settlement 
of land. I don’t look upon it as purely a colonization plan. If I may elaborate upon 
that, Canada stands in my judgment in greater need of production than anything else 
from the national standpoint at the present moment. It has been that way for some 
time. We have immense natural resources, vast areas of good land, and it is in the 
national interest that that land be developed. It is also an opportunity for assisting 
returned men in settling upon the land. That has come before us, and the two 
important considerations have met in the land settlement scheme. While I put the 
settlement of soldiers first, because I look upon the whole scheme as having certain 
humanitarian elements, and giving opportunities for the development of Canadian 
citizenship, I place the pure question of land settlement perhaps slightly secondary. 

Q. You regard it as being a good business enterprise from which the country will 
reap ample returns commercially ?—A. Well, on that point, it is always difficult to 
place an actual estimate of value as to what the successful settler is worth to the State. 
I am prepared to say that the majority of those settlers will be successful, financially 
successful from their own standpoint; that is, the great majority of them. I presume 
that a successful settler has a distinctive, definite value to the State. If any one is 
unprepared to accept the idea that that will be a successful venture from a financial 
standpoint, I would say that the loss from that standpoint will be fully made up from 
the standpoint of the development of Canadian civilization. 

Q. Have you any information, or are you able to form any estimate as to the 
number of men who this fall will make the initial payments!—A. I cannot give you 
information with the degree of accuracy which I would like to give. A short time 
ago, all settlers who were settled a year ago were notified of the time at which their 
payments would become due. The great bulk of our settlers were, of course, settled 
this year, and their initial payments are not due until a year from to-day. But an 
estimate of those may be taken as representative of the Prairie Provinces. An estimate 
was made from the reports of our field men in the province of Manitoba, just recently. 
All men who were settled in the early part of this year and previous to 1918, have been 
reported upon in Manitoba, and the reports of our field supervisors indicate that 89 
per cent of thé settlers will be able to make their initial payments when they fall due. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. This fall?—A. We settled comparatively few in 1918; soigelntaline we have 
comparatively few whose payments are due now, but the progress which the settlers 
have made who have settled this year under the revised regulations indicate that they 
will be ready next year to make initial payments. They have shown such evidence of 
progress already. 

By Mr. Copp: 

Q. If a man settled on the land say in June last, does he not have to make a pay- 
ment until a year from to-day?—A. No. 

Q. It runs for a year?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Have you had an opportunity of getting into personal contact with those 
settlers and getting their stories?—A. I visited a number of settlers in the province 
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of British Columbia within the past two weeks. I went on the farms and into the 
homes of a number in the Fraser Valley and on Vancouver Island. I was greatly 
pleased with the evidence of success which I observed. I found’some very interesting 
cases of progress that I would not have believed if I had not seen for myself, some 
very extraordinary cases. 

Q. Can you cite one case as an illustration?—A. I think this moment of a settler 
named Jones, who settled near Haney in the Fraser Valley, about a mile and a hali 
from Haney. He settled on ten acres of land. The Board paid $500 per acre for it. 
It seems an extraordinary price, but there was about an acre and three quarters of 
strawberries on this land. Jt was the best kind of land and had been rented by a Jap. 
Tt was purchased over the Jap’s head. This man Jones settled on it. Of course it 
was an exceedingly good year for small fruits in the Fraser Valley, but he told me he 
had sold over $3,000 worth of strawberries from this parcel of land, and also some 
raspberries. He offered to show me his books. He has cleared an acre and a half of 
land which was somewhat heavily timbered, and in every way offered evidence of pros- 
perity. In fact, I came to’the conclusion that he would have us paid up inside of two 
years. 

Q. How much of the land had strawberries?—A. An acre and three-quarters. He 
had an exceptionally good crop. 

Mr. Nespitt: That is not exceptional. 

Wrrness: I think it is an exceptional case. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What is that man’s present outlook; is he contented?—A. Remarkably so. 
This particular settler, if I may take up the time of the Committee to mention details, 
said he was born and brought up in the county of Devonshire in England on a small 
farm. His father was a fruit farmer. He was a young man when he left home, and 
learned to become a mechanic. He has been in this country for quite a few years. 
He started business on one occasion on his own account but was not able to sueceed 
for lack of capital, and he returned again to the shop. When the war broke out he 
joined up and went to France. He is about 48 or 49 years of age. He took his 
eldest son and when he returned to this side he decided to settle on the land. He 
was found to be qualified and he settled. He remarked to me as I was going away 
that he was very proud of the opportunity. He said, “I never had a chance in my 
life before; this is the first real good chance I ever had.” This is perhaps somewhat 
by the way, but it is pertinent to this work. He looked over and said to me, “Do you 
see that?” pointing to a baby carriage in front of his house. I said, “ Yes, I am 
very pleased to see that.” He said, “ That is my second crop.” This is a type of the 
very best of our citizenship. He is greatly satisfied with the opportunity and he is 
undoubtedly going to make good. I saw other cases not quite so striking as that, 
but any one who has a knowledge of country development will realize at once that 
nothing will prevent these men from succeeding. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What about the prairies? How are they getting along?—A. Very well, indeed. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Do you hear of cases where the reverse is a fact?—A. No, but I find some 
cases where there is no doubt that the men will succeed, but they will have to be very 
carefully followed by us. They will have to be managed. They lack ability to manage, 
and we see that they have to be checked from time to time. 


Witness retired. 
Committee adjourned till 3.30 to-morrow. 
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TuHurspay, October 2, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. 
Calder presiding. 


Dr. W. J. Brack recalled. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. During the previous examination of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board reference 
was made by the members of this Committee to the cost in so far as the 
overhead administration of your department is concerned; are you prepared to 
offer your opinion as to whether the overhead expenses of the Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Board is justified by the results accomplished?—A. Yes, I do not hesitate 
to say that in my judgment it is; of course it is to be expected that the 
chairman of the organization would say so, but I have observed that occasion- 
ally persons are disposed to compare us with a loan company. I want to point 
out that the loan end of our work represents only a small part of our activities. 
I might mention as an example, I do not want to take up your time, but I 
ean illustrate what I mean very well by citing you the case of our Edmonton 
office, which deals with the northern part of Alberta, where on certain occasions 
the number of individuals ‘visiting our office for information and assistance have 
been counted by the elevator man who runs the elevator going up to the floor on 
which the offices are located. For a long time we were running from 900 to 1,200 
people a day, and on one particular day there were 1,352 persons visiting our office, 
and on that particular day we had somewhere between 40 and 50 applications for loans. 
Now that will show in a general way about the proportion of attention that was given 
on any particular day to loans as compared with the giving of information and general 
assistance. Our expenses, therefore, must necessarily be very much larger than the 
expenses of any loan company. We have realized that we have a very considerable 
responsibility thrown upon us in the matter of re-establishment, and in providing 
anformation as to just what can be done for returned soldiers along our particular 
fine. Now, I do not know whether that answers your question or not. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. On how many days did these applications keep up like that?—A. It is very 
difficult to say, but there has been a very steady increase from about say November 
of last year until about three weeks ago when it began to slow down a little in the 
mumber appearing in our offices, partly because I suppose demobilization is almost 
completed and partly because the harvest season is on in the areas where we are doing 
most Cusiness. The number applying for loans, however, has not decreased, that is 
doubtless due to the fact that we have already a large number who have passed our 
qualification committee who have not yet come forward for loans, the number being 
examined during the last seven months by our qualification committees having been 
very much higher than the number applying for loans. We anticipate that the num- 
Ser applying for loans will continue fairly steady for some time; we also anticipate that 
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~ along about February next there will be an increase again in the number applying 
_ for consideration by our qualification committee to determine as to their possibilities 
for loans under the terms of the Act. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Are all these applicants from the province of Alberta, are they residents of that 
 province?—A. No, not all of them. 
Q. What proportion of them are residents?—A. J could not state except approxi- 
mately; I should judge that 90 per cent of them are residents of Alberta, but many of 
our eastern qualification committees have been recommending many men to go West. 
Q. How many returned men would you say there are in Northern Alberta ?—A-. 
-Teannot give you that. 
Q. Are there 20,000?—-A. Oh, I think there are more than that. 
2 Q. 25,0007—A. Yes, I think so, although I cannot say positively. 
: Q. At the rate of 1,300 a day it would not take long for all of them to be attended 
to?—A. They keep coming back. 
| 
: 


By Mr. MacNeil: - 

Q. Complaints are made that your qualification excludes from the benefits of the 
Act many men who require re-establishment in agricultural pursuits? What is your 
opinion as to the effect of such stringent qualification?—A. It has the effect in some 
eases of turning back men who, in the judgment of our committees, are not fitted to 
make a success of agriculture; that is one effect, the chief effect in fact. I might say in 
that connection that we have to draw a line which we regard as more or less imaginary, 
we cannot describe it, it represents the minimum qualification which we think in the 
different districts a man must possess in order to make a success of the farming busi- 
ness. We have many men coming forward who do not possess the necessary qualifica- 

tions and who are not prepared to take the training which we are ready to give them. 
; We have some coming forward who are more or less qualified, but not sufficiently 
% qualified in our judgment to make a success of farming, and who so far have been 
unready to take the necessary training. We anticipate that some of the best men will 


a: 


a 
a 
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‘come back later and show themselves ready to qualify, but our qualification test is so 
arranged that we will assume responsibility only for those who we believe will stand 
a good chance of making a success of farming. 

Q. Then in considering applicants you are not able to take into consideration a 
Man’s services or a man’s need for re-establishment?—A. According to the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act we do not consider that we are called upon to assume responsibility 
_ for men who we are reasonably certain will fail in farming. The Act itself does take 

into consideration a man’s service; that is to say: he is required to have been overseas. 
 *» Q. To that extent the Act is a colonization measure and not a rehabilitation 
_ measure?—A. It is a rehabilitation measure within those limits, but it cannot 

_ Tehablitate men who cannot succeed in farming. 


, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think you would be doing a service by putting a man on the land who 
you think would not succeed on the land?—A. We would not only not be doing him a 
Service, we would be doing him grave injustice, and that phase of it has been empha- 
sized before our qualification committees. That is the point I had in mind when 
answering Mr. MacNeil’s last question. We.wish to guard against wasting two or 
three of the best years of a man’s lifetime by starting him on a road which we know 
he will never be able to walk upon. Sometimes we are severely criticised by men whom 
we turn back for that reason, and by their friends when we know we are doing them 

‘the ouly real service that can be done in re-establishment. 
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Q. It is assumed that if that man is to be assisted, he should be assisted in some 
other direction?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Am I correct in assuming that the benefits of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act are 
confined almost exclusively to those who have had previous experience, I mean imme- 
diate benefits?—A. Necessarily the immediate benefits so far as actual occupation of 
the land, or at least possession of the land is concerned, are confined to those who have 
had previous agricultural experience, because no man can go on the land under our 
Act and regulations until he has some reasonable knowledge of the business of farm- 
ing. But we have our scheme of training which is calculated to fit those men in a 
minimum amount of time, to give him a minimum knowledge which would justify 
us in placing him on the land, and those who take that training come within our 
scheme. 

Q. Is it not the fact that very few who have taken that training have passed 
through the door, so to speak?—A. Yes, comparatively few are going through, but we 
anticipate that the number will increase, perhaps not to a very large extent. 

Q. Your outside estimate of those who are benefiting under this Act is 50,000?— 
A. Yes, that is the way it appears at the present time. 

Q. You have had an opportunity in your official position of surveying generally 
the whole problem of re-establishment, and you are aware of the limitations of the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act. You must also be aware that there is a large class of men 
who cannot enter into the benefits of your scheme?—A. That is quite true, but I may 
point out that these limitations are due partly to the attitude of the men themselves. 
There are in our judgment a great many men who have not come forward to consider, 
or at least have not come to us to consider the opportunities provided under the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act and who might be benefited by so doing; that is to say, there 
are many men who have some knowledge of agriculture, and others who would make 
successful farmers who have not yet come to us, and who might be benefited if they 
were to do so. Just what number, I do not know. 

Q. I would like you to venture an opinion from your experience and observation 
of the general work of re-establishment? You stated last night that one of the greatest 
accomplishments of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act was raising the standard of citizen- 
ship. You mentioned a striking instance of a man who in your opinion was estab- 
lished, that is he was a happy, contented citizen?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in prosperous circumstances?—A. Yes. 

Q. You also stated at the commencement of your evidence that you sought to 
develop the natural resources of the country in agriculture, and at the same time, 
created an opportunity for the returned soldier. Am I correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. The two are developed simultaneously. In your opinion, could that same 
principle not be applied to any other of the natural resources of Canada to develop 
those resources—we will say fishing, lumbering, and mining—along the same lines 


and in such a way that it would be a sound business investment for the country, and _ 


at the same time provide the returned soldier with an opportunity, theoretically, on 
broad general lines?—A. I am not an expert, of course, in the development of any 
other of the natural resources than that of the land or the soil, and therefore I can- 
not speak from any practical knowledge. But theoretically it would seem so from our 
experience in agriculture. Beyond that, I am not in a position to speak with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Q. I don’t want you to go into details; that is impossible. But from your expe- 
rience of the administration of the principles of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act, do you 
see any reason why Canada should not make an effort to develop other natural 
resources to meet this demand and to create opportunities which apparently are not 
provided for ?—A. Theoretically, I can see no reason. 
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Q. Take fishing for example; where a man does his fishing on the high seas or in 
lakes or streams, the assistance that he would require would be in the nature of plant, 
nets, boats, fishing tackle, whatever it may be. Would you have the security in that 
case as you would have in the case of your colonization scheme ?—A. I would judge not. 

Q. In your colonization scheme you have to make loan and take security upon the 
chattels2—A. Yes, and also upon the land in go far as the individual has any invest- 
ment in that land. 

Q. Take the case of the man who lives on his own place; he has got the title; it 
is all paid for; the case of a soldier who had his land before he went overseas, and 


returns. You are authorized to loan him how much for goods and equipment ?—A. 


$1,000 for goods and $2,000 for stock and equipment. 

Q. That man is a first-class man and he makes an application for $2,000 for chat- 
tels, you would grant him that loan?—A. Yes. 

Q. What security would you take?—A. Security on the chattels, and also on his 
land. 

Q. On the land?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not only on the chattels but on the land as well?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Can he take a mortgage on the land?—A. Yes. But if that affected the credit 
of the individual, if he felt he was affecting his credit to the extent of hampering his 
progress, we might take a mortgage on a part of that land and not tie it all up. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Is that provided by regulation or by Order in Council?—A. It is provided by 
regulation under the Act. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are no Orders in Council operating now; all the work is carried on 
under the Act?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. They gave the Board power to make regulations 7—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take the fishermen down by the coast, referred to by some members in the 
House; if the fisherman is also a farmer and has his land and title to it, and has some 
security he could give, can you see any reason why that man should not be assisted 
so far as those chattels are concerned that are necessary to enable him to carry on that 
part of his work ?—A. It could not, of course, be done under the present Act. 

Q. Do you see very much difference between that and providing a loan whereby 
the farmer is enabled to secure a few cows, sheep or horses, or whatever it may be?— 
A. No, not a great deal, unless the risk might be a little more hazardous. 

_ Q. Why more hazardous?—A. Well, as I intimated before I have not had prac- 
tical experience in that, but I judge that the equipment would be more apt to be 
destroyed or lost than it would in the case of cattle and that sort of thing. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Cattle die?—A. Yes. 
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. 
By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Can you tell how much land on an average fishermen farmers have?—A. J am 
not prepared to give you data on that. , 

Mr. CutsHotm: The ordinary fisherman owns ten or fifteen acrés, or perhaps a 
hundred and two hundred acres and other farm equipment. He has the usual farm 
equipment. 

The Cuairnman: How long do they continue fishing during the season? 

Mr. CuisHoLm: On the part of the coast where I live they go from the first of May 


until October, off and on during the summer. On the southern side of the island they 
fish till February. 


The CuamMan: What would be the average cost of plant which the average farmer 


fisherman would require as a fisherman ? 


Mr. CuisHotm: That is a pretty difficult thing to get at, because in the spring 
of the year he fishes for lobsters and later on fishes for cod, and his plant is very 


expensive. I would prefer not to give figures. He must have his boat and necessary 


fishing tackle, bait, hooks, line and so forth. 

The CuatrmMan: Would $500 or $600 cover his own plant?’—A. Not if you took 
into account the boat; some boats cost as high as $1,500, but the other plant I have 
reference to costs $500 or $600 more or less. 


Mr. McLean: Generally three or four men own a boat. 


By Mr. McNeil: 


Q. I wish to stick to the broad principle and policy of fishing as one of the natural 
resources that might be developed in that way, and also the same principle should be 
allowed to apply to lumbering and mining. If such a scheme were assisted by the 
Government in a co-operative way, would not the security to the Sune be very much 
higher ’—A. By reason of it being co-operative. 

Q. Yes, joint security?—A. Well, if the security for the article supplied were con- 
fined entirely to those articles supplied, the co-operative aspect would not benefit us 
any, in fact it would be the other way, because it would make each loan quite com- 


plicated, in case anything happened to one of the parties who formed the joint part-— 


nership. : 

Q. Do you think such a policy is worthy of careful consideration, by reason of 
your experience with the soldiers’ settlement, in regard to one of our natural resources? 
—A. Yes, I should say so. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. What is your idea of this proposition, to give five men five cows each and 
make each security for the other? Do you consider that would be feasible?—A. Do 
you mean for them to work jointly. 

Q. To work separately or jointly, or any way you like?—A. The matter of one 
being security for the other might be all right. There are certain cattle or live stock 
development schemes of that kind that are operated among civilians, but I do not 
quite see what we would gain by it in this way. We have had a great many applica- 
tions from men who desire to pool their loans, and usually in each case the individual 
calls for the maximum loan. The difficulty with that is, say five men will each get 
the maximum loan, and they go in jointly to run the enterprise, and very soon their 
wives disagree, and one man decided that he would like to get out, and the only way 
he can arrange it is either to take another man in his place, or let the four who 
remain assume the entire liability which the five formerly assumed, and that means 
that these four men are to have as large a loan as five are permitted to have under 
the Act, which is not a proper way, we think, to do business; so that we have refused 
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all requests this calendar year coming from persons or parties who desire to pool their 
interests or to work jointly in that way. At the same time we have been encouraging 
co-operation as far as possible. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


* Q. Would it not work out in this way: That each one of the group would be 
guaranteeing the debt of the other four? 


‘ Mr. Nessitr: Are they willing to do that?—A. The men who have absolutely 
no assets of their own might be quite content to do that, but I doubt if the men 
__ who had assets would be prepared to go security for the liabilities of those who have 
no assets. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. They would all have assets on the scheme that is being suggested?—A. I 
mean men who have money of their own when they approach us. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. After the men have made the loan from the department, is there any objection 
to their pooling their interest? Each one will be responsible for their own indi- 
vidual proportion. Is there any objection to their pooling their interests and pooling 
their business, subject to their individual liability?—A. Well, do I understand by 
that question that they would enter into a private agreement to pool their interests? 
There is just the same objection to that, that they are not very likely to continue 

any great length of time. 

Q. There is nothing in the Act to prevent it?—A. Yes, we can prevent it if we 
believe it is detrimental to the progress of the individual, that is all. 


a i ah 08 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


; Q. You also appreciate the fact that thousands of men have returned and have 
_ difficulty in securing houses, and others return and find encumbrances upon their 
_ city property. Their liability to that extent has increased to a great degree. Al- 
_ though I am aware that there is no provision for such relief under the Soldiers’ 
_ . Settlement Scheme, in your opinion would the Soldiers’ Settlement Act be applicable 
to city property to afford relief in that regard ? Would it be possible for you to 
extend your administration to deal with that additional problem?—A. Do you mean 
if we had authority ? 

Q. Yes, if authority were created by the Government to loan on city property? 
—A. Well, I do not see any reason, any theoretical reason, why the same principle 
_ would not apply. As far as the ability of our administration is concerned to meet 
situation of that kind, we appreciate the fact that we have had our hands‘ pretty 
full. I suppose it can be worked out with the extension of the organization. It 


would have to include officers with a different knowledge to any possessed by our 
men now. 


Q. The point that occurs to me is that if such provision was made it would 
be necessary to get the services of high-salaried experts with expert knowledge of 
property values in cities. Under the present Civil Service Act would it be possible 
to offer inducements of the required calibre?—A. I doubt it very much. I rather 
doubt if it would. I might add just at this point that one of the difficulties which 
_ We face is the securing of qualified assistance at the present time within the limits 
_ of the Civil Service Act. 

4 Q. That is, you cannot offer the salary inducements necessary ?—A. Of course, 
_ the Civil Service Commission engages every one that comes to us. We find in this 
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work, which is agreed to be a distinctly business organization, that in seeking to 
get the services of men who have had some reasonable experience in business that 
a man reasonably well qualified to carry on the business for a year is in great demand 
by business institutions, and even at this moment we are losing men all across this 
country out of our service just when they begin to egt useful because business institu- 
tions can pay them more than we can. 

Q. Therefore you are handicapped in your activities?—A. It is a serious handi- 
cap, yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is that false economy for the Government?—A. It is false economy from the 
standpoint of the people of Canada. They are not yet prepared to recognize distine- 
tion in values of services. 

Q. Having knowledge of this condition of which you have spoken, have you made 
any recommendations to any one above you, whether the Government or any one else, 
that you are losing good men because the standards of salaries are not sufficient to 
hold them?—A. Verbally I have done so. 

Q. Has it been brought to the attention of the Government?—A. Verbally it has, 
Not in an ordinary official way. I did not believe there was any recourse. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Has it been possible for the Board to give consideration to the question of 
small holdings in the vicinity of large cities for partially disabled men, disabled to the 
extent that they cannot engage in ordinary farming but might successfully pursue 
truck farming, vegetable farming and so on?—A. Yes, we gave special consideration 
to the consideration of that question by the appointment of committees of men specially 
qualified to deal with that question for us. They are experts in these lines, and they 
have reported to us their findings. We have had one committee operating in British 
Columbia where conditions are different to what they are elsewhere in Canada. We 
have one in the Prairie Provinces, one in Ontario, and one in the Maritime Provinces. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What about Quebec?—A. We anticipated having such a committee for Quebec, 
but there has been very little demand for them in that province. There has been a 
demand from the other provinces, but I have not had a demand from Quebee for a con- 
siderable time. ; 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Do you consider the plan feasible?-—A. Yes, within certain limits. It varies 
in feasibility for the different districts. In the Prairie Provinces the number who can 
engage successfully in market gardening, for instance, close to Winnipeg, is limited. 
Those who have studied the question very carefully state that if forty more men were 
to engage in market gardening it would have a very decided and detrimental effect upon 
business in general at certain periods of the year. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Do you mean by over-production ?—A. Yes, by over-production. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is the local market not large enough?—A. No, it is not big enough. It will 


stand for only a limited increase. Many things are shipped in from the South. You 
ean grow as fine celery near Winnipeg as anywhere in America, but those who grow 


it find difficulty in marketing it because the dealers have connections with an organiza- 
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tion in the South which can supply it to them all through the yeam They take it 
through the period when they could get it locally just because they do not care to 
interrupt the arrangement. — 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Have you the power to deal with such a situation?—A. Yes, we limit our 
holdings to five acres up near the cities, depending on the character of the farm and 
the fitness of the individual. 

Q. At the present time you have not found it possible to bring it into practical 
operation?—A. Yes, we settle a few men close to large cities on small holdings. There 
are more in Ontario and British Columbia than anywhere else in Canada. The system 
of farming on small holdings in British Columbia is different to what it is in Ontario. 
In Ontario the truck gardening and poultry raising is the usual method while in 
British Columbia there is a good deal of small fruit growing. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any limit set to the extent that farming on this scale can be carried 
on so far as poultry raising is concerned?—A. We do not recommend it at the present 
time. In fact, we do not permit soldiers to engage exclusively in poultry raising 
except in British Columbia on the mainland or on the island of Vancouver. We 
have gone into these things from the economic standpoint, and unless the settler is so 
placed that he can make money there is no use in settling him. Now, we do not 
believe this, it might seem like a rather sweeping statement, but we have studied it 
very carefully, that there are not very many men that can make money in poultry 
raising exclusively in Canada. In ‘Canada conditions are favourable in British Colum- 
bia on the mainland, the Fraser valley, and on the island, but the men who are 
engaged exclusively in poultry raising in Eastern Canada and who are making money 
at the present time can just be counted on the fingers of the two hands. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I think you are right in that, take for example in the city of St. John, if you 
were to furnish a man with a whole outfit at the present price of feed, unless he had 
a farm he would lose money. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Is it not a fact that in the case of a man on the western coast he has a longer 
season?—A. That has a little to do with it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


7 Q. You heard Mr. Cauchon’s scheme yesterday, you are probably acquainted 
a the details of it, has that received the consideration of your Board?—A. Yes, it 
as. od 
Q. There is one more question upon which I would like to ask your opinion, as 
a man who has had a wide experience in agricultural pursuits and in the matter of 
agricultural training and that is: Whether, where at the present time your training 
18 conducted, how, and by whom?—A. We began our training work on the assumption 
that we were not going to create any new institution nor spend any money in any new 
equipment that could not be salvaged at the end of the time when you quit training 
without serious loss. To that end we began first by an arrangement with the experi- 
mental farm system of Canada, and we have been able to arrange by co-operation with 
the Agricultural Department, and I might say that that department has co-operated 
with us very freely and given us the utmost support at all times; we have been able 
to use the experimental farms and the experimental stations to some extent. At the 
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present time we are using the experimental station at Kentville, N.S.; Fredericto 
N.B.; Lennoxville, Que., and at Agassiz, B.C. At these institutions the work is quit 
practical in character. I may say that while we are using these institutions » 
training centres as a measure that they are also used as distributing centres. W 
believe the best training a man who has not had proper experience in farming can 
get is with a practical farmer who has made a success in the business, and who i 
interested in helping some other fellow to get established in farming. We have a lo 
of such farmers in Canada to-day and we have received already a good deal of assis 
ance in the way of co-operation by those men. We have been using these training 
centres as distribution centres. A man might come to Agassiz and he might not b 
there more than a week until we find a good farmer who is willing to take him and 
train him. He has been at the. station in the meantime, and has been receiving 
practical instruction there with regard to the care and grooming and handling and 
feeding of horses, and also of cattle, and has been actually engaged in that work. 

there is not a farmer available for such man, a man may remain for two months at 
that centre. We have had a number of men who have gone direct to farmers in the 
region without going through any of these training centres. One large farmer in 
British Columbia has had from fifteen to twenty of our men all summer. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. While these men are with a farmer, do you pay them or does he pay them? — 
—A. He pays them, but in the case of a married man we make an allowance to their 
dependents in addition to the amount the man is receiving from the farmer. Of course 
it is not the amount an experienced man would get from the farmer. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. All this training is directed by men who have experience in practical agri- 7 
culture, or is it not?—A. By men who first of all have practical experience in farming i 
and who, secondly, are graduates of an agricultural college. 

Q. And you are at the conclusion of a man’s course satisfied that he is compet- 
ent to engage in agriculture?—A. Yes, he cannot get a certificate until the reports show 4 
that he is a worker and that he has gained agricultural knowledge sufficient to justify — 
him in starting. 

Q. And you have also taken disabled men and trained them in some special form — 
of agriculture?—A. There is a limit to the extent of the disability which would justify — 
you in assisting a man going into any form of agriculture. But we are called upon to- 
day to consider the settlement of men who have received some training, ba who have 
not received that training under our direction. 

Q. Are you referring now to the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- Establishment? 
—-A. Well, yes. It is usually easier to handle a man, to start a man out if you have | 
had him under your direction during the time he has been receiving his training for 
that particular settlement that he is to receive. 

Q. You have no difficulty whatever, if a man is partially disabled ta the extent 
that he has to specialize in agriculture, you have no difficulty in your organization 
in the way of providing training for him, but you prefer to keep up and direct and — 
maintain that personal contact from the commencement of his training until he is re- 
established in agricultural pursuits?—A. I do not want to appear before this com- 
mittee as expressing any criticism of any other department of the public service, be — 
cause there is no friction between our Board and any other department at the present 
time, but if I have to answer that question I would say that we had men for settle 
ment who have been trained elsewhere who were not satisfactory. 4 


Pre tae 


By the Chairman: 5 


. Q. Iam sure that the Committee and in so far as this Government is concerned, — 
and in so far as this Parliament is concerned, if there is any unnecessary duplication 
{[Dr. W. J. Black.] : 
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\ of work we want to know it. Now, as.a matter of fact, we have had evidence before 
» the Committee to the effect that there are two departments of the Government carry- 
me ‘ing on the work of training men for agriculture; in the case of the S.C.R., they are 
» training disabled men, and in the case of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board they are 
training men who are not disabled. Now we have had evidence to the effect from the 
‘witnesses of the S.C.R. that they consider it necessary in the case of disabled men 
to carry on that special work of training, or training rather for special lines of agri- 
culture. One of the reasons assigned by them for that was to the effect that on account 
of the man’s disability, and in some instances the necessity even while he is taking 
training of continuing his medical treatment, they consider it necessary that they 
should continue that work. I think I am right in that summary of the evidence. On 
~ the other hand for the purpose of carrying on that special work, as I understand it, 
they have made arrangements [ think with the Agricultural College at Guelph where 
. Dr. Creelman is assisting in that work. They have made there special arrangements 
. for carrying on this specialized training of disabled men, many of whom must continue 
with their medical treatment even while taking their agricultural training. Now the 
question arises whether or not it is in the interest of all the parties concerned that 
all of that work should be centralized in your Board. What is your opinion; let us 
have it frankly?—A. I do not consider there is any question at all—I do not think that 
any good reason can be shown why we should have two systems of training in agricul- 
ture. I shall say what I am going to say because of my experience in practical agri- 
cultural training extending over a good many years. We have had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in the Soldiers’ Settlement Board to so guide the administration of our service at 
~ acertain point that there would not be misunderstanding because of disappointment to 
‘the men trained and to the officials who came to us for consideration. 

Q. Is this true that in the case of men who take this special training under the 
8.C.R. that after they had taken that training and were qualified according to the 
certificates of your officials, when they appeared before your approval board, or loan 

_ board there were circumstances or conditions under which your board felt they could 
_ not grant them the privileges?—A. That has happened frequently, and sometimes our 
_ board—because they are made up of men who are human—have been a little more 
= sympathetic to those men. Feeling that they would be disappointed, they have let 
mien go through occasionally who should not have been permitted to go through. I 
» do not hesitate to say before this Committee, and whose interests were not so fully 
_ considered as they ought to have been when they were granted certificates to pass. 
: Q. In what respect in your judgment did the training of these men to fit them 
_ to come under your Board; in what respect has that training failed?—A. It has failed 
from a practical standpoint. A considerable percentage of the men who have been 
_ Teceiving training in the Department of Civil Re-establishment, from actual observa- 
__ tion, and from actual check—I cannot give you figures but I do not hesitate to say 
what I have said—a considerable percentage of these are men who have not previously 
_ worked at any time on a farm. The training of the Civil Re-establishment has been 
_ theoretical, and anybody who knows anything about agricultural training knows that 
_ theoretical training before a man has had experience on a farm is the next thing to 
_ useless. It is not only a loss of time, it is worse. Therefore, we insist that a man 
Shall get his practical experience first, and then if he requires any theory he will know 
what that theory is to be applied to. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


ae Q. He will know how to apply it?—A. He will know how to apply it. That is one 
_ Serious weakness in connection with the situation. Recently, and after a good deal of 
_ anxious consideration for a considerable amount of time, it has been arranged that 
-™en who have not had previous agricultural experience shall first come before our 
- Qualification Committee. It has been arranged, also, I believe—it is understood that 
hs . [Dr. W. J. Black.] 
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these men are being told that those who are not granted a certificate will get a certifi. 
cate later on, Then this will happen: They will say, “I will take a chance on it,” and 
they will come back later on and expect to be trained. I have seen a great many men 
taking training in the different institutions under the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 


and from the standpoint of disability and character of the course which I have seen — 


them taking, and having seen many pass what we call the special course in agricul- 
tural colleges, I am not aware that there is any great modifications in the strenuons- 
ness of the work because of the disability from which these men suffer. I have seen 
graduates, forty or fifty, I think in the institution, and I have been told by the men in 
charge that they never had a better class of students for results, from a theoretical 
standpoint, of course. I may say further, since you desire to have the matter threshed 
out and the facts stated, that at the present time the Soldiers’ Settlement Board has 
been hampered in its work because the institutions qualified, or specially fitted to give 
men training in agriculture are to use the words of the Director of Agricultural Train- 
ing, pretty well clogged up. For instance, we are unable to get any man at all into 
the agricultural section of the University of British Columbia, although the university 
is quite prepared to meet us and to assist us in certain classes of work. The same is 
true in some other places as well. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Why are you unable to get them there?—-A. Because they are filled to capacity; 
they cannot handle any more men. I may say that the Department of Civil Re 
establishment has been giving some practical training. This last year they have had 
some men go out as farmers, the same as we have had, and we regret to observe that 
there were men getting practical training with farmers being checked up by one 
department of the Government while our board finds it necessary perhaps in the same 
area to check up our arrangements. That has been corrected, I may tell you. It went 
on for a little while, but it has been corrected on our suggestion; that is to say, we 
absolutely refuse to consider any longer any man who had not received some of his 
training at least under our direction, so that when these men come out from the insti- 
tutions where they are taking their theoretical training, the practical training they 
take even under the jurisdiction of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment is under our 
observation, and the duplication of checking no longer exists. But the theoretical 
training still goes on. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. They say that a man though disabled and training has to get a certain amount 
of medical attention. When a man is ready to go to work on a farm—take a man 
training as a farmer—can you take it for granted that his medical attention is not 
entirely necessary’—A. Yes. If a man is going to general farming we cannot take 
him unless he is reasonably fit. 

Q. Of course you do take men who have been disabled?—A. Yes, who have been 
disabled but have practically recovered. We take those men for general farming, and 
we take some who are still suffering disability. for such specialized lines of farming 
as truck raising and poultry raising. 

Q. I had a young soldier who had a stiff leg, the result of a shot or something 
of that kind, and he is just as good a man. as I ever had on a farm?2—A. Perhaps he 
had previous experience. 


Mr. Nessirt: No, he had not, but he had a brain. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. In your opinion, speaking of such curative training, or occupational therapy 
as it is called, should it not be separate entirely from agricultural training in order 
[Dr. W. J. Black.] 
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to secure satisfactory results?—A. Agriculture is a business of such a character that 
it is not suited to men who have any particular disability, at least they should not be 
expected to recuperate very greatly. If they are going to take a course that can be 
ealled a course at all, it will be just so strenuous that if there is anything the matter 
with them they could not be expected to improve very fast. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you give a man an agricultural training in order to enable him to qualify 
to take advantage of the Soldiers’ Settlement? Some men may not desire to take 
advantage of that Act. Would you suggest that you should take them and conduct 
their agricultural training/—A. No, I am not suggesting that at all. We are not 
looking for any more work at all. That is not the idea 
there should not be a duplication of agricultural training. 


far from it; but we believe 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is in the training of men intended to come under your Act?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. And no man can go on the land unless he has been trained and passed by you? 
—A. No, not under the Soldiers’ Settlement, but he may go on his own account. 

Q. Do you care to suggest to this Committee any remedy for that duplication ?— 
A. The only remedy is that all men who are to come under the Act should be trained 
under the Board responsible for them. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Do I understand you correctly to state that before a man goes to agricultural 
college to take the course he should be medically fit?—A. Yes. 


Q. And if he is medically fit he should be under your direction and not under the 
§.C.R. Department ?—A. Yes, if he intends to stay. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You are prepared to provide for the man who had his own land prior to enlist- 
ment, who desires to improve his knowledge of agriculture, and do some farming on 
his own land—you are prepared to provide for that man?—A. Yes, provided he is 
coming under the Act in any way. He may come to us for a loan for improvement 
or for stock or equipments. Since he would be coming under us, although settling 
on his own land, we would still be under obligation to give him such a consideration. 


~ By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Arising out of the remark you made about the man who said “I will take a 
chance,” have you any way of ascertaining, through a study of the characteristics of 
the man, apart from disability, whether or not that man, after he gets your training, 
and has a full and efficient knowledge of farming, such as you would expect him to 
have, is likely to stay in that oceupation?—A. Our training is outlined in such a way 
that if a man will take it as we outline it, we can generally bet he will stick; that is 
to say the training itself is as near like the responsibilities the man will have to carry 
alterwards in the matter of the display of energy and application as it can be, and 
if a man is, to use a common phrase, a quitter, and not likely to stick, he will quit 
while the course is on. 


Q. Have you had any put through that way?—A. We have had them quit the 


first week. 


Q. After they were placed?—A. No, but I will say we have not many men who 


hardly time for that to be determined. 


i 
F have completed training with us and who have been placed on the land, we have had 


[Dr. W. J. Black.] 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. There is no purpose in training a man for it, unless he is likely to go on the 
farm ?—A. None whatever. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

‘Q. Supposing a man went to you, and while he would probably make a farmer 
after a course of training, having got rid of his disabilities, he yet would make a bet- 
ter carpenter or tradesman; is there anything in your department that enables you ; 
to study the bent of men and advise them to go on the land? I am speaking of the 
disabled man?’—A. That involves a comparison between a good carpenter and an 
average farmer, and we would be disposed to say that an average farmer would be 
worth more to the State and would likely do better for himself than even a good ecar- 
penter. 

Q. Have you had men who have had formerly a different training apply to go on 
the farm?—A. Yes, a great many. We have men to-day who are machinists making 
good on the farm. 

Q. But while you have not had that period of test, they are making good in the 
training, for practical work on their own farm—you have not reached that stage?—A. 
In answering your question just this moment I have been answering in regard to men 
who have been tradesmen but who have had enough experience to qualify themselves on | 
the farm. We have had machinists and carpenters who have been brought up on farms, __ 
and who had been farmers until they were 23 years of age. 

Q. They had a bent for farming?—A. Yes, and have gone back. We had in our *% 
western country many men settled upon lands who were not on the land for quite a few 
years before the war started, men who left their homes perhaps on an eastern farm and 
went west, and went into the States, and were occupied there till the war broke out and 
went overseas. They always had a desire to settle on a farm, but never had the 
opportunity, because they did not have enough capital, and have this opportunity of 
coming back, and have been able to pass our qualifications, because they were farmers’ 
sons really and they are settling on the land. :" 


By Mr. Tweedie: > 
Q. Take the case Mr. Nesbitt gave. A man has been injured. He says: “I want = 
to work at farming. I do not want to take land under the Soldiers’ Settlement, andI «= 
do not own land, but I would like agricultural training.” Have you any suggestion » 
to make in regard to the training of that man?—A. Do I understand you to say he 
desires agricultural training, but has no desire to engage in agriculture. ms 
Q. No desire to take up land under the Soldiers’ Settlement and did not own any jj 
land of his own. He desires to go and work on the Experimental Farm or for someone 
else?—A. If he is entitled to receive the agricultural training under any Governmental 
regulation, or under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, the proper way is to give him a 
ticket to enable him to take one of the regular courses in a college, because the cost 
to the country would be very much cheaper than to provide special courses for him. : 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. You would send him to Guelph?—A. Yes, I would send him to Guelph, because 
it would be cheaper. Pe 
Q. Do you think that the Agricultural Branch of the training of the 8.C.R. Departs n 
ment could be dispensed with?—A. I do. a 
Q. And confined to your Department?—A. Yes, largely so. _ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: JN 

Q. There are a certain number of returned soldiers who come to farmers and hire 

out for the purpose of seeing whether they want to apply themselves to it a year from 
now.—A. Yes, there are many doing that now. _ 
[Dre We Je Black 
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Q. I know of instances of that kind. Several of them. They are trying to develop 
 themselves.—A. Yes, they will succeed when they try to settle. 

Q. And then they will come to you. They have not made applications to you yet, 
and you know nothing about them.—A. No. 


id By Mr. MacNeil: 

ie Q. To what extent do you encourage small holdings in British Columbia?—A. 
British Columbia settlement in small holdings may be said to represent, if not our main 
policy, our policy in a large part. I think the statements submitted today by you, Mr. 
: Chairman, and received from Major Ashton, showing the average size of the farms in 
_ British Columbia will show that in that province the average farm is not large at the 
present time. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Fifty-four acres’—A. Yes, about that. There are a great many men settled 
on ten acres, and so settled because our organization found that ten acres under the 
conditions are sufficient and are satisfactory in every way. There is no restriction on 
the man’s settling on ten acres or on a twenty-five acre piece of land, provided the 
class of farming which can be carried on is such as to guarantee success to the soldier. 


e By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What classes of farming do they engage in?—A. Small fruit-raising and poul- 
try-raising. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Captain Wheeler of the Imperial Veterans in a reference to this the other day 
made a comparison of the treatment extended under the Act to Imperials and former 
_ members of the Canadian Force—A. Yes, I was present when Captain Wheeler made 
that statement. All I can say is that Captain Wheeler is misinformed. In the first 
place, Major Shore is not in charge of the Winnipeg office, and never has been, al- 
though he has been there more or less. He was not in a position to give him an au- 
thoritative opinion as to what they can do. In the second place there is absolutely no 
_ discrimination, nor has there been since the present Act came into force at the end of 
the last session, and particularly none against Imperial soldiers. The Imperial soldier 
resident here when the war broke out, who went overseas and joined his Majesty’s 
Imperial Forces, or joined the forces of any of the Allies is on exactly the same footing 
_ as members of the Canadian Expeditionary Force as far as our Board is concerned. 
Mr. Nesgirt: That is exactly what I thought. 


: By Mr. MacNeil: 

. Q. Then the same rules which apply to the Canadian soldiers apply also to mem- 
bers of the Imperial Forces?—A. Yes. ; 

By Mr. Copp: 


Q. I understand, Dr. Black, that you have a legal branch in connection with your 
Board here in Ottawa. I also understand that you have solicitors doing work for you 
in the different sections where you buy land, looking into titles and giving you inform- 

_ ation on titles of lands you purchased. How are they selected?—A. They are selected 

3 by the Civil Service Commission and the Justice Department. We do not select them. 


“ 
‘ By Mr. Maclean: 
: _ Q. What does the Civil Service Commission know about solicitors?—A. T do not 


now. That was a matter which was running when I took charge of the Board and it 
a8 gone on ever since. I know that it is handled in that way. 
“fu j Ebr: We J: BlackA 
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Q. Are they paid by the job?—A. Yes, in the Maritime Provinces. It was the 
system at the beginning to have the business handled locally in that way. Now, tle 
system is being changed. We have one solicitor appointed for each province. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where there is sufficient work—A. Yes, to justify it. We have them in our own 
office and handling our own business. We have them in Manitoba, Alberta, British 
Columbia, next week in Saskatchewan, and we hope to bring it eastward. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. You pay him an annual salary, and he does not have anything else, I suppose? 
—A. He is on our staff and does nothing else. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 
Q. Who appoints him?—A. The Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 2 : 


Q. Is it the intention to extend the benefits of the Civil Service Act to those who 
serve only in Canada?—A. You will have to ask that of this Committee and of Par- 
liament. We have not authority even to make regulations to admit members of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, who did not get outside of Canada, except those who 
suffered disability while in the service. Any extension of that is a matter for Par- 
liament. 

Q. Do you think there will be a demand for it?—-A. There has been considerable 
demand for it. We have a great many applications for assistance, for the benefit of 
the Act from men who belong to that class. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. One hundred and seventy-two thousand soldiers never left Canada. If the 
work of the Board was carried on up to date to include these, what proportion of these 
would likely come in under the Act if they had the privilege of doing so?—A. I would 
say that the same proportion of these would come under the Act as of those who went 
overseas. ; 

Q. That would be about what proportion? Ten per cent?—A. Yes, about that. 

Q. That would be another seventeen thousand. 


SO a Ps 


Sica Cece Sta 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. What salary do you pay for the lawyers?—A. It varies in the different prov- 
inces. In some provinces they work for less than in others. 
Q. What is the annual salary?—A. It varies according to the extent of the 
responsibility and the volume of work. 
Q. What do you pay to those here?7—A. From three thousand dollars to three 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


i 
4 
; 
a 
] 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Are they employed by the year?—A. Yes. 
Q. Not in each county ?—A. No, he gives his entire time for a province. 
The CuairmMan: When the volume of work is very large? 


By an hon. Member: 


Q. If they do a large volume, have they no assistance?—A. Any assistance that 
is required. For instance, in Alberta, where the amount of work is large—in Edmon- 
EDT Wea Je Blacks 
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ton it is tremendous—they have to have assistance. I will say this. We have found 
that by adopting this system we are saving an immense sum of money. Forty or fifty 
thousand dollars is saved in legal fees in Alberta alone. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. A man gives up his private practice, you say{—A. Absolutely. 


Witness discharged. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I want to bring a witness in here to cite a typical case we face every day. The 
gentleman is present and I would lke him examined as an illustration of some of 
_ the problems that must be faced. 


Mr. Rupert Cuirrorp Prircuarp, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. Pritchard?—A. Washington, D.C. 

Q. Were you a member of the Canadian Forces overseas ? 

Q. What unit were you in?—A. 2nd O.M.R. 

Q. How long were you overseas ?—A. Four and a half years. I was in the British 
army first. 

Q. You were in the British army and you transferred to the Canadian army ?—A. 
I got my discharge from the British Army on the Ist of October, 1917. 

Q. Were you in the Canadian army later?—A. Yes, I came back to @anada and 
enlisted again. 

Q. And you went overseas again ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you wounded ?—A. Yes, I was in the hospital. 

Q. How long were you in the hospital?—A. About nine months, 

Q. What calling had you before you joined the forces?—A. Machinist. 

Q. And where were you working‘—A. For the Standard Roller Company of the 
_ United States. 

Q. Jn what part of the United States?—A. Philadelphia. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Where were you born ?—A. In England. 
Q. At what age did you come to Canada?—A. 21. 
Q. When you came to Canada were you a mechanic, a thoroughly qualified mech- 
anic!—A. Yes. 
Q. Where did you enlist?—A. In the United States. 
. Who enlisted you?—A. The British Consul General in Philadelphia. 
. With what regiment did you serve?—A. The 4th South Stafford Regiment. 
. And you served in France?—A. Yes. 
. You were discharged from that regiment? What for?—A. Shell shock. 
. You returned to America, to Washington?—A. Yes. 
. How long were you there?—A. About three weeks. 
. And you re-enlisted?—A. Yes. 
. Through whom ?—A. The British Canadian Recruiting Mission. 
Q. What unit did you serve with this time?—A. The 2nd C.M.R. 
Q. You served with them in France ?—A. Yes. 


DOLL OLLO 
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Q. Were you wounded ?—A. Yes. ; 


Q. Will you show your wounds to the Committee?—A. Yes. (Witness complied 


with request, exposing arm.) 
Q. You came back to Canada after being through the hospital?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you were demobilized where?—A. Kingston. 
Q. And you returned to your home in Washington?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are not married?—A. No. 
Q. Have you parents living ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You received your gratuity ?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much ?—A. Four months. 
Q. Do you receive a pension ?—A. Yes. 
Q. What percentage of disability ?—A. 25 per cent. 
Q. 25 per cent disability ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You went back to Washington, and did you attempt to get employment?—A. 
I made a number of applications. 
Q. You are not able to go back to your work as a machinist?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Where did you try to get employment?—A. The Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 
Q. Was that the work you were engaged in before?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you go to your old company and try and get employment there?—A. Not 
since I have come back. . 
Q. Why did you go to the telegraph company ?—A. I wanted a position; I was not 
working at all, and I had to find money for transportation. 
Q. Why did you go to the telegraph company, why did you not look for employ- 
ment as a machinist ?—A. I did once. 
— Q. What kind of machinist were you, what was the nature of your work?—A. 
Making ball bearings in Washington. : 
Q. Could you carry on the same class of work now if you wished to?—A. No. 
Q. Why not, is the nature of your wound such that they would not permit you 
to do so?—A. Quite right. 
Q. What class of employment with the telegraph company were you trying to 
get?—A. Telephone operator. 


Yes, 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Were you working when you first enlisted?@—A. Yes, I was. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were you working as a machinist when you enlisted?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What wages were you getting when you enlisted?—A. 70 cents an hour. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. You were wounded and shell shocked ?2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. You are suffering from shell shock and unable to work?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you get an A1 classification when you re-enlisted?—A. The first time, yes, 
sir, they passed me. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They passed you and took you on?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. Rupert Clifford Pritchard.] 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. And you were sent to France?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were wounded there, that is where you received your present disability 
when serving with the Canadian Forces?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you went to Washington and worked for the Telegraph Company; what 
were you doing ?—A. Messenger. 

Q. Delivering messages?—A. Yes. 

Q. While delivering messages were you in communication with the Canadian 
authorities, with anybody in Ottawa here?—A. With the Vocational Department here. 

Q. Did you ask them if you might have a course in training?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because of this disability ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And did they consent to give you a course?—A. Yes, they sent a letter to come 
up and take a special course. 

Q. And did they send you transportation?—A. Yes, they sent me a warrant for 
transportation in Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just in Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Did you have a warrant in Washington for transportation?—A. From Wash- _ 


ington to Ottawa. 
Q. Did they accept it on the American railroads?—A. No, they would not 


recognize it. 


Q. How did you get here?—A. I got my fare from the British Canadian Patriotic 
Society. 

Q. What did you do when you got here?—A. I got a “ Board”. 

Q. Did you start vocational training ?—A. I started two weeks after I got here. 

Q. What training did you ask for?—A. Moving picture operator. 

Q. They examined you and what did they say?—A. They turned me down and 
said I was unable to carry on that work. 

Q. Because of this disabled arm?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they give you the choice of another course?—A. Shorthand and typewriter. 

Q. A commercial course?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you agreed to take the commercial course?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you get along?—A. I found it was pretty difficult, I could not manage 
it at all. 

Q. What was your previous school education ?—A. I was in the fourth grade. 

Q. That was in England?—A. In England. 

Q. How long did you continue this course ?—A. About four days. 

Q. You studied on the commercial course about four days and then you left?— 


A. Yes. 
Q. Did you tell the officer in charge of the school why you left?—A. I simply 


__ told him T had a job to go to and I left. 


7 
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Q. Why did you leave, just simply because you were disgusted?—A. Yes. 

Q. You felt you could not carry on at that work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it because you were a mechanic and did not feel inclined to engage in 
work?—A. Yes, 

Q. That is the reason you left?—A. Yes. 

Q. What work did you start at then after leaving the vocational school ?— 
A. Messenger. 

Q. Who for fA’ For the ©.P/R: 

_Q. What were your wages?—A. Two and one-half cents for each telegram. 
: {Mr. Rupert Clifford Pritchard. ] 
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Q. Could you live on the money you made at that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it not true that you came to my office this morning and said that you were 
broke, and had not any money to carry on?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it true you told me you could not go back to your home because you had 
no money ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ask them for transportation back?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did they say?—A. They said they could not pay transportation.back. 

Q. Why? Would they pay up to the border?—A. To the border, yes. 

Q. They could not pay all the way back?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were sent to the Board of Pension Commissioners, what did they tell you 
there?—A. They sent me down to Major Marriott. 

Q. That is the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he promised he would do what he could for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. But he said he could not pay your transportation back?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have not to-day any means except what you got from friends with which 
to carry on?—A. No. 

Q. You cannot get any employment for which you are trained?—A. No. 

Q. You could not work as a machinist in Ottawa?—A. No. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. When did you come here to attend the Vocational School?—A. On 28th 
August. 

Q. This year?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember the name of the man you spake to about the moving 
pictures?—A. Mr. Evers. 

Q. What reason did he give for refusing to allow you that training?—A. He 
did not say; he simply said the course was turned down by Headquarters. 

Q. That was the only reason he gave?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think you are physically fit to carry on that work?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Can you work the typewriter ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Can you write?—A. I can write about three or four hours. 
Q. Without getting tired?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. You might show the Chairman your discharge papers and letters as to your 
character. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This is a letter of recommendation. Reads: 
“Young Men’s Christian Association, 
September 29th, 1919. 


To whom it may concern: This letter certifies that I have known the 
bearer, R. C. Pritchard, for over six months and on several occasions have 
had cause to test his honesty, and have always found him thoroughly reliable. 


I take pleasure in recommending him to any position that you may have to 
offer him. 


(Signed) J. B. Pennian, Military Secretary.” 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. You have no complaint to make as regards your treatment in Ottawa !— 
A. I am getting treatment at 3 o’clock every afternoon. 


Q. The only work you could find was delivering messages for the local telegraph — 
companies ?—A, Yes, sir. 
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Q. Why did you feel that you could not carry on with a commercial course in 
the Vocational School ? Why did you leave the school in disgust?—A. Because 
they turned down the course I wanted to take and they wanted to put me on some- 
thing else which I did not want to take. 


By Mr, Tweedie: 


Q. You had shell shock when you were discharged from the British Army g— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that still bother you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you feel it impossible to carry on inside a room or an office?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It does not agree with you to carry on in an oflice?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is your present pension?—A. $12.50 a month. 

Q. I understood you to say that your pension had been increased?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How were you wounded, by shrapnel or by bullet?—A. By a piece of 9.2 shell. 

Q. Did you not tell me that your pension had been increased ?—A. It has not 
started yet. 

Q. They have increased your disability 40 per cent? That would be about 
$2402 When you went to the Pension Office you told them you had no money ?— 
Ne ies isin: 

Q. You told them you were up against it?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were they able to give you the next pension cheque, or a cheque in adjust- 
ment, bringing your pension up?—A. No, sir, they said I would have to wait until 
the end of the month. : 

Q. In the meantime you had no means to live on?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No, no, as to the manner in which you were used?—A. No. 

Q. When you went to the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment they treated you 
politely and kindly ?—A. At the school? 

Q. When you applied for this training, they gave you every consideration ?—A. 
No, they did not give me what I asked for. 

Q. They said you were not fit, that there was no such course?—A. They did ok 
show me; they sent me down to the class to take this course. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Nobody abused you or was unkind to you?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You have no complaint to make on that score?—A. No. 
Q. You want help?—A, Yes, sir. 


‘By Mr. McLean: 
Q. When you found that you could not take this course you did not return to 
Headquarters and ask to take another course?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You told the man in charge of the commercial course that you had got another 
job and were going to leave?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You made no complaint to him?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. You said you are getting treatment now?—A. Yes, siz. 
Q. Are you getting a maintenance allowance?—A. No, sir. I am an outdoor 
patient. 


Q. Have you applied for the maintenance allowance 2—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


_ Q. Did you apply for any pay?—A. Major Marriott told me he could not pay me 
the pay and allowance. 
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Q. Did you get any pay and allowance while you were getting this poe Did 
you get any help then?—A. No. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. You did not ask for it?—A. He said there was not anything coming to me. 
Q. You were only there four days?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: 

Q. You are going to get an increased pension allowance?—A. There is twenty 
per cent increase in pensions. 

Q. When will it date from?—A. From the 1st of September. 

Q. You were at the office to-day ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell him your financial condition?’—A. Yes. 

Q. And the necessity for help?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they say when you might expect to receive the additional pay?—A. About 
the end of the month. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. Were you paid for September?—A. Yes, I had $12.50 for September. 
Q. But not the additional?—A. No. 


The Committee adjourned till 8.30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


THurRspAY, October 2, 1919. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Nesbitt in the absence of the Chairman 
presiding. 


Mr. Frank Turner called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you a returned soldier?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your seryice?-A. Four years less ten days. 

Q. In what corps?—A. In the 38th Battalion, Ottawa. 

Q. You have a statement to make to the Committee, will you proceed?—A. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I come here on behalf of my comrades in the vocational 
school. And it is not so much to find fault with any department as much as it is, as 
stated to the Chairman, to give suggestions that would be for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Are you dealing with the local vocational training school or wath the vocational 
training of the whole of Canada?—A. We are only speaking of our own school. 

Q. I was wondering if you represented all the other schools all over the country? 
—A. No sir, this Committee is in the form of an adjustment Committee for this school; 
if any man has a complaint he goes to this Committee instead of going to the depart- — 
mental office, and if Mr. Kennedy has any complaint he comes to the Committee and 
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we have found that arrangement to work very well. Some man may have petty com- 
plaints which are taken up and settled by the Committee. I have prepared a written 
statement, my reason for doing so is, that I do not desire to take up too much of your 
time and if you will allow me to read it I will answer questions afterwards. (reads) 


“To Parliamentary Committee on Re-establishment, Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men :— 

As I have been given the honour to appear before you to offer suggestions 
on the question you are endeavouring to bring to a satisfactory issue for the 
returned men and the country of which I trust we are all loyal and patriotic 
citizens. 

2 Therefore as this trust has been bestowed upon me by 600 disabled men 
in whom I have the fullest confidence to ask no more than is just and right, other- 
wise I would not undertake to do their bidding, on the other hand J know if 
they had not the confidence in me they would not have given me, their chairman 
in the school, a free hand in this very important matter which effects them and 
our disabled comrades throughout this great country of ours. 

It was my intention, gentlemen, to suggest to you a remedy for a complaint 
that is very prevalent amongst students and ex-students, that is the length of 
courses that are granted and the subsequent extensions to them; but as Mr. 
Robinson has stated that a man can get a course, and if he does not make good 
and get a position he will be granted another course in some other occupation 
more suitable to him. 

I therefore make this statement that I have no knowledge of this rule ex- 
cept in special eases which I understand have been very few. 

But I do ask that if there is such an order stating a man can be given 1 
- or 2 month’s extension of his course that this be changed to an indefinite period, 
say, left to the instructors, with a proviso that students must be worthy and in- 
dustrious. 

We consider 1 year is the minimum time that any trade or technical course 
can produce the required results to any man in his teens. 


I might say, gentlemen, I have been at vocational school since April, and I might 
state that before enlistment I was a stone mason and a stone cutter, therefore I have 
a little knowledge of tradesman. J have seen men finish their course in the school 
when probably another six months would have made them good men to turn out in 
the world, and the course is finished, and in some cases the man has got a month’s 
extension which, I consider, is just to tide him over for another month. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Is this the general practice?—A. Yes. 

Q. What course are you taking up now?—A. I am taking up a commercial course. 
I stated that I was a stone mason because I wanted you gentlemen to understand that 
I have a knowledge of all kinds of mechanical trades. I have seen them go out, when 
I know that another few months would fit them, and I consider when the man has 
gone away inefficient it has been a waste of this country’s money for them to go that 
way. I will now go on to “ employment.” 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. How long have you been following the vocational course?—A. Since April, 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. The 1st of April?—A. The 9th of April. 
(Mr. Frank Turner.] 
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to make an application for an extension. I intend to do that, I think it is only right 
I should apply for extension on the ground that I go for treatment every morning to 
the 8.C.R. and that takes the biggest part of the morning, I am bound to do that 
because my arm gives out when writing, and I cannot keep at 1t without treatment, 


months’ extension on the ground that I have lost considerable time taking treatment. 


says you should have an extension for any definite period of one or two months?—A. 
There is nothing in the rules that I am aware of. As I have stated this is enlighten- 
ment to me what the Deputy Minister has said regarding extensions being for any 
length of time because I get so many complaints from men stating that they could get 
only one month. 


month 2—A. Well there is, I only know of one specifie case. 


is a matter I do not care to say much about. I would not like to give the man’s name 
right out, but I would say that if this particular man came to me for an extension 
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By Mr. Power: 
Q. When will your course be finished?—A. November 9. 
Q. Is it a nine months’ course?—A. 7 months. 
Q. How many months are you getting?—A. 7. 
@. What provision is there for extension?’—A. The only provision I know of is 


Q. How long extension are you going to ask?—A. I was going to ask three 


Q. Supposing you had lost no time, is there anything in the regulations which 


Q. To your knowledge has there ever been any extension of time exceeding one 


Q. Was that on special grounds?—A. I could not say what the ground was. It 


he would not get it on those grounds. 


Q. Was it on the ground of having lost time for treatment or was it on the ground 


of favoritism ?—A. I would not say that. I prefer not to say, I do not know. Wy 


Voeational Officer. 


quarters. 


tional officer?—A. Yes, I think so, I think I might say so. It is the length of course 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You make application for an extension when you want it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who do you make application to?—A. I believe it is to the Assistant District 


Q. And he passes it on to headquarters?—A. I think he passes it on to head- 
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By Mr. Power: 
Q. That is to say, this extension is absolutely in the discretion of the local voca- | 


sufficient to fit the man out. Hs 


making for one. 


Q. Mention some courses, the time given to which is insufficient?—A. Cabinet 


Q. What time is given to cabinet making?—A. They are all the same. 
Q. What time do you think should be given?—A. I think at least one year. Most 


cabinet makers, finished cabinet makers, in England, for instance, serve seven years, 
or such as that. 


Q. You do not expect the Government of Canada, surely to train men for seven » 


years’—A. Certainly not, but I say the difference between seven months and twelve 
months would be worth while. I do not say give a man a twelve months’ course if 
he is not industrious; that is why it is better to have a six months’ limit, and then 
extend it. x 


Q. In the discretion of the heads of the school; that would be your suggestion?- 


IXe SCRE AL would not say make the limit twelve months, or have a man sign up for 
twelve months if he is not fit. But some men are worth it and have gone away from 
the school without it. . 


another six months in the discretion of the head of the school? A. Yes. ~ 


Q. Your view is that the ordinary course should be six months, to be followed by q 
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By Mr. Brien: 

Q. You made the statement in connection with the specific case you quoted that 
you would not have granted the extension in that case on the grounds that he got it. 
What were those grounds?—A. I do not know the grounds on which he got it. 

Q. Then why did you state that you would not have granted it?—A. Well, I do 
not consider the man is as diligent and industrious as other men who have finished 
their course, and did not get that consideration. I do not know on what grounds, 
but I do know he has had over a year, and he is not worthy of it. ‘That is the big 
trouble amongst a good many men. They hear of cases like that. Another man 
wants an extension. He is industrious in every way and is given only a month. 
These things all cause dissension amongst men. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


___ Q. There would be no other way of granting it but by the supervisor?—A. He is 
the best judge; he is with them every day. (Resumes reading) “‘ Employment—gen- 
tlemen, I have to confess that this is the hardest problem of all to all disabled men on 
completion of their courses. Major Anthies had stated that the vocational schools 
look after the placing of the men on completion of their courses. There may be a rule 
to that effect, but is it carried out; not to my knowledge, and I might say that before 
the major outlined this work our committee representing all classes in the school 
requested the A.D.V.C. to appoint a (student) to the employment representatives for 
the Ottawa Vocational School, the only one of which I have the authority to speak 
about. His duties to be first, to visit the employers in the district, enlighten them as 
to the duty they owe to the disabled man, who got his disability in France or Flanders 
fighting for the cause of right; also to show them that they owe it to Canada to assist 
these men to re-establish themselves. They did not ask “what is going to be done 
for us when we have beaten the Hun,” and it is up to those who could not go to play 
the game and sacrifice a little to place these men in positions wherever possible.” 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Do you suggest that there should -be an additional man to the man already in 
the employment of the Government for the special purpose of placing men who have 
come from the Vocational Training Schools?—A. Disabled men, the men who are in 
the schools. 

Q. You are aware that in the ordinary Government employment office there is a 
man whose duty it is to do exactly as you point out, and you would have one more?— 
A. To look after the Al men. 

Q. And you would have a man to look after the disabled?—A. I would. 

Q. The disabled men who have received vocational training; you say yes to that? 
—A. Yes, disabled men who have received vocational training. I will tell you my 
reasons. I have been in the employment office. J went in the other week to get a list 
of positions vacant. I have the list I received. I only. went to find out positions for 
_ some of the men at school. That list was handed to me. It contained numerous 
positions. The men would not have known anything about it if I had not gone. There 
‘ might be some men who had completed their course and who could fill some of those 
positions. 

Q. What do you suggest the employment agency should do; send a list down to 
the school?—A. Well, it would help matters a great deal. 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 


: Q. You heard Mr. Robinson say that they had made a survey of 3,000 of their 
 students?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that all but five per cent were working ?—A. That may be so, sir; I would — 
not dispute it, not right off, without getting written evidence to show. (Resumes — 


reading.) “2nd—To locate towns where such as a shoe repairer could open up a 
business and establish himself with the assistance of a small loan.” There are men 
in the shoe repairing—I do not know how many are in the class now, probably fifty— 
but I maintain there are such places as Arnprior and Carleton Place, and other places, 
where some of these men might be placed in business. Ottawa is not going to absorb 
all these men. If there was something like a small loan, as under the Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Act, these men could be assisted to open up. I live out of the city at Westboro. 
There is an opening for a man there. We have only one shoemaker and he is of the 
foreign element, and people have come to me and brought shoes to the school to be 
mended because they would not take them to the foreign people. There is such as a 
cabinetmaker; a cabinetmaker might be able to open up in some small places. They 
will never find a field for their work in this city. Take cabinetmakers, shoe repairers, 
sign writers, and probably motor mechanics, I consider there is a field for these men, 
but there is no field for them in the city of Ottawa, I am sure of that. a 

Q. If you did that, why should we not help a man to open a bookstore or a cigar 
store ?—A. Provided he has a disability 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. The students do not all come from the city of Ottawa?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They come from all over the district?—A. All over, Arnprior and Smiths 
Falls and around that district. P 

Q. So they know all these places themselves?—A. That is what I claim. A man 
may be at this school and the~e may be a position at Arnprior that that man could 


fill. If there was a man looking after this, he would know a position was there and 


place him in his own home town, probably. 

Q. Your suggestion is to give a loan?—A. Oh, yes; he could not do very much 
without it. The pay that is given at the school I consider very good according to 
what the men are getting for it, but it is only a living. No man gets more than a 
living. This memorandum proceeds: “They-are to keep in touch with the Civil 
Service Commission re vacancies. All appointments in departments such as the 
S.C.R. should be disabled men if they are available. At present there are too many 
A-1 men holding these positions, also too many of the female sex in these departments. 
As you all know, charity begins at home, let the strong assist the weak and prosperity 
lies ahead of Canada.” 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Do you say these men are not returned soldiers?—A. I do not say they are not 
returned men. I say the disabled man is at the biggest disadvantage of any in this 
country. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. By Al you mean sound men?—A. Yes. They passed the last medical board. 
If I were only Al myself I would not need re-establishment and I could earn $6 a 
day. I worked in this Museum we are in to-day and earned good money, and could do 
it again if I were Al. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Your complaint is not principally against those who have been overseas as 
much as against those who are able-bodied?—A. My complaint is not against those 
who have not been overseas? Is that your question? 

Q. No; your complaint is not any more against those who have been overseas—A. 
I Serta that no one should be 1 in these departments who have not been overseas. 

(Mr. Frank Turner.] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You say the disabled man should have the preference?—A. Yes, above every- 
body. Now the next point I think is one of the most vital questions of all to the 
- disabled man—I mean the man drawing a pension. It is headed “ Pensions” and 
reads: 


“This subject is a cause of discontent, which I consider to be just, as 
regarding a pension being granted to a man for disability, which, the soldier is 
informed, will not affect his earning powers in any way, but is granted for 
injury or sickness due to war service. I know of one case of a man who before 
enlistment was a railroad fireman. He served in the Second Infantry Battalion, 
was wounded so badly he could never resume his former occupation. He was 
eranted a pension of $30 a month, and later was granted a clerical course in the 
vocational school for seven or eight months at a salary of $60 per month. Owing 
to taking this course his pension was stopped during this period, and he there- 
fore lost $210, which was for disability, and he had to compete against men who 
in some cases had not, through no fault of their own, been in the firing line and 
was not in receipt of pension but received the same amount, namely, $60.” 


- The next item is “remedy suggested,” and reads :-— 


, : - “Withhold a man’s pension until he completes his course of training, and 
oe when he has done so to the satisfaction of the principal give it to him in a 
lump sum, and it will assist him to establish himself in life. I find that the 
feeling of the man who receives no pension is very strong on this matter on 
behalf of his disabled comrades. The Free Masonry of the trenches is very 
prevalent in Canada to-day. In conclusion I may say that a man granted a 
course feels the loss of his pension very much morally. He knows it is for 
disability and he should receive it as such.” 


I may say that I have found that to be a very bad complaint amongst returned 
men. They consider that the pension is for disability, and it is advertised by the 
Government, I know, to be for disability, and will not affect their earning power. 
Of course, if you want to look at it in another light, the Government is giving them 
the course, and should not give them the pension too, but we have to look at the moral 
4 part of things, the morale of the troops in France had to be looked after, and I say 
m@ that a man who has a disability, if he is being paid for that disability, he should 

q Teceive it, because there are men taking the courses who have never left this country, 
_ have undoubtedly been passed into the army when they never should have been, because 
_ I know the privations that we had to suffer, the privations these men have suffered 
in this country is nothing compared to what we had to go through at the front—not 
_ one-fiftieth part. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. The majority of the pensioners with whom you come in touch are not getting 
very large pensions, are they?—A. No. I am only empowered to speak on vocational 
training, but there are some pensioners getting pretty fair pensions. JI say in the 
majority of cases are receiving $5 and $7.50 a month. Practically it is not worth 
taking it away from the man for the moral injury which it does him. It is not worth 
it. I know, speaking of a student of the school who was receiving seventy-five dollars 
din receipt of five dollars for his pension. Now they are taking five dollars a month 
| his vocational pay to bring that back, and the man told me himself he has two 
unces of shrapnel in his left lung. He gets five dollars a month for it. I would 
ather do without it. But the audacity of it to take away that amount after making 
the mistake and take five dollars off sixty dollars. 
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Q. What was the highest pension that you know of?—A. I have not looked 
them up. The highest I have known is thirty dollars. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. By the month?—A. Yes. . 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. How do you determine that he had two ounces of shrapnel in his lung?/— 
A. That is his own statement. 
Q. How did he determine it?—A. Well, I could not say. I was only taking his 
statement. ‘ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do you think he had?—A. No, I do not. 
Q. You are very truthful?—A. No, I do not take everything for granted. 
Q. I should judge you are pretty sensible—A. There are things you hear and I 
hear that are exaggerated. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Did he have the X-rays on him?—A. I did not ask him about his disability. 
He was talking more about the five dollars being stopped off his vocational pay. 
Q. A photograph could be taken by the X-ray and an estimate be made and the 
weight might be two ounces?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Edwards: 
Q. They could not weigh it?—A. I will say there are many men going around 
with shrapnel in them. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Do you think the fact that these pensions are cut off affects the training? Do 
you know many who stopped taking it because the pensions are eut off?—A. No. 
There was a man in my battalion speaking about it a week ago. His name is Banner- 
man. I think he said he got twenty dollars a month pension. He is being given 4 
course, and he did not know. whether to take the course or not because this deduction 


will-be going on the pension this month. But I have not seen him since he said that. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Would you say he was benefited greatly by giving up an average pension of say 
fifteen dollars a month and accepting vocational training and sixty dollars a month as 
a single man, and increasing upwards for married men? Would you say he is benefited 
more in that way than by not having the training and in keeping the pension for the 
time being?—A. Yes. But supposing you had a bad disability. He has a very bad 
one for thirty dollars. He has a far worse one than the man you saw this afternoon. 
Supposing I was a man who was never in this country and was drawing no pension, 
would you be satisfied down in your heart if you got sixty dollars the same as me? 

Q. I do not think it worth while drawing comparisons. If the man is hurt so 
badly that he has to be retrained there should be no comparison. Do you think the 
man gets a fair exchange for what you call a small pension by way of getting vocational 
training and sixty dollars or whatever allowance is offered him?——A. Well, the reasons 
offered by the men I represent are that they do not want the pensions continued by 
the month but they think the conditions of the work being such as they are, and if 
they have had these pensions in a lump sum at the end of the courses that would help 
them. 

[Mr. Prank Turner.] 
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Q. Do you put that out as a recommendation for the committee to deal with?— 


A. Yes, sir. J 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. You spoke of the morale of the men. Do you mean that he would not follow 
the course with the same enthusiasm if his small pension were cut off?’—A. There is 
no fear about that. I would not for one moment say that. I think the average 

\ yeturned soldier has got far higher principles than that, and has his head screwed on 
far better than to let that stop him from being educated. As far as I can see the men 
in this school are very industrious. The Civil Service examinations will prove that 
to you. Everything goes on well in that way. I would not for one moment say that 
stopping the pension would affect it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Well, then, do you mean that a cheque should be given to him over his amount? 
Supposing I was working for you and you paid me ten dollars more than you should 
have paid me, what do you think I should do?—A. Do you mean to say, if you finished 
the work? 

Q. If I was working for you and you paid me up for the work but paid me ten 

ss dollars more than was coming to me?—A. I think you should stop it. 

uly Q. Should I not pay it back?—A. Certainly; but there would be a different side 
wi to the ease if the work was finished. This man did feel that his five dollars was 
stopped because of that. Of course, it was quite right that it should be done. The 
state of the man at the present time—you know. 

Q. I understand.—A. There are two representatives down from the Montreal 
Vocational School. As I have been granted a hearing in front of you and they came 
too late, they asked me to mention this fact. I have been requested by representatives 
of the Montreal Vocation School to present their petition on behalf of the whole of 
the students of the Vocational School, Montreal, which reads :— 
tute “We claim that owing to the high cost of living in Montreal the present 
| pay and allowances are insufficient.” 
| The representatives present are Comrades W. P. McDermott and H. Finlay. I under- 


stand, sir, that this petition was sent to Major Fleshman. I do not know anything 
about it. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Mr. Turner, you do not make any complaint, and your students here do not 
, make any complaint about the pay and allowances paid, do they?—A. No, sir. I am 
_ just authorized to tell you what I have said. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Do I infer from what you have said that the majority of students whom you 
have the opportunity of observing are not efficient enough at the conclusion of their 
, Course to compete successfully in the industries for which they have been trained?— 
yA. Yes, I am sure of that. 


Q. You are sure they are not trained sufficiently?—A. They are not competent 


Q. You are speaking from the personal knowledge and experience gained by 
, being brought into contact with many hundreds of cases?—A. Yes. 

w _ Q. Your conclusion is that the average disabled soldier, when vocationally trained, 
_,, 38 ata serious disadvantage, and has not received the training which he requires to 
_ Teengage successfully in that industry?—A. I claim he is about two-thirds of the 
distance he should be, and probably a little more than half. 
7 (Mr. Frank Turner.] 
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Q. Have you personal knowledge of men vocationally trained, who secured 
employment, and who have not been able to retain their employment in the industry 
for which they were trained?—A. I have several I know of. I could have given their 
names if I had known that I would be asked this question. 

Q. If there is a curtailment in the activities of any industry, ae are the first 
to go?’—A. Certainly, the inefficient men are the first to go. 

Q. Simply because they are half-trained?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say you have had experience as a tradesman? Do you know the system 
of training for mechanics and architects used in England?—A. I do. I was there 
seven years. 

Q. Would you consider the equipment at the vocational training school which 
you attend is sufficient to train these men thoroughly?—A. Well, no. 

Q. Are the housing conditions all they should be?—A. The housing conditions 
just now for a part of the students are appalling. They are unsanitary, unclean, 
and not fit to be in. That was so five days ago, the last time I saw them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What part is that in?—A. That is the new part opened on Cliff street. There 
are commercial courses, typewriting and stenography. That is all in the house. I 
saw fifty men in a double parlour studying. There was dirt and dust and grime, and 
there was one lavatory in the house for more than one hundred men. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Do you object if I refer to your own personal circumstances to illustrate my 
point?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. What was your personal training and education?—A. I left the public school 
at the age of thirteen. 

Q. What standard were you in?—A. Seven and eight; the highest in the school. 

Q. What is your age?—A. Thirty-six. 

Q. Now, might I ask your age?—A. My age is 36. 

Q. And at this stage of life you are with that preliminary education undereainl 
a training for an occupation which is vastly different from your previous vocation; 
you are getting a 7 months’ course in a new occupation. Do you feel competent when 
your course is finished to engage successfully in commercial life in clerical work? 
That at the end of 7 months you would be competent to earn an adequate livelihood 
for yourself and family on the conclusion of that course?—A. No. I am very glad 
you added “to keep my wife and family.” 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. What course are you taking?—A. A commercial course. 

Q. What does that include?—A. That includes general knowledge, writing, 
arithmetic, filing and civil service. 

Q. Does it include stenography?—A. No, I understand if you want to have a 
month or two in stenography you can. 

Q. What was your object in taking that course?—A. My object was ee i! 
had a pretty fair education. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. What position do you expect to obtain when your course is finished after get- 

ing a satisfactory course?—A. I am satisfied, if I can, at the end of my course, get 
employment to support my wife and two children. 

Q. What kind of employment?—A. A clerk or something of that kind. But after 

what I see and hear about the positions I know that I will never make enough in it 

[Mr. Frank Turner.] 
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yw. There are men who passed the examinations in the school in May who were 
offered temporary positions in the Civil Service at $75 per month, and they passed the 
second division examination. : 
a Q: Outside the Civil Service do you know of any positions which you ean fill after 
- this course?—A. No, I do not. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


- Q. Do you know that outside the civil service clerical jobs are far worse paid than 
ey are in the civil service?—A. I was not aware of that. 


Bye i Purendig: 


Q. What position do you think you will be able to fill after you get through?—A. 
Well, I have to find a position. 
Q. And you eannot tell what that position will be2—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


~ Q. You do not know whether you ean fill one or not?—-A. No, I may have to shovel 
_ snow this winter for all I know, but if I have to do it, I will do it, I will not starve, I 
have done it before in this city. 


By Mr. Morphy: : . 


Q. You say that on the average the man who attends this course is all through and 
finished at the end of seven months?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much longer would it take to finish the course and bring him up to the 
standard you think he ought to attain from the course?—A. I should think anywhere 
_ from seven months to the twelve months, but I do say that one month is no use. 

__ Q. They have some provision for one month, and only one?2—A. That is all I 
know of, sir, except in exceptional cases. I have known men in the last two weeks who 
have been granted one month. 
Q. And-in your experience in those cases that extensions have been granted 
has there been any benefit from the extra month?—A. I- have not taken particular 
notice, but I know the month has not had very much benefit, because the men did 
Not seem to think that the month would do them any good. 
_Q. You think the Act or the regulations should be changed that the man would 
made efficient there if it took twelve months?—A. Yes, but I would not say that 
the course should be one year ; it should be on merit; all of these soldiers’ propositions 
should be based a little more on merit. 

_ Q. Of the individual?—A. Yes, on merit, and if they were taken in that way 


there would not be half the trouble there is to-day. 
% 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you know many fellows that are malingering, trying to hang on?—A. I can 
sincerely say that I do not believe that there is ong in the school where I am; if I saw 
him malingering I would tell him so. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Is it not a fact that during the last three months in the school you can 
omplish more work than you can in the first six months, you can do more work 
acquire more knowledge, you are building on the foundation of the first few 
ths’ work?—A. Yes, I would say so, that you will get more benefit from the latter 
‘t than from the first part of the course. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Will you explain the procedure you went through when you made application, 
were you brought into personal contact with the individual who was able to advise you 
what course you might follow, were you informed that your entire capital at the con- 
clusion of the course would be the experience you would gain during it, and that that 
would be your entire capital at the end of the six or seven months’ course?—A. Yes, 

Q. Were you given that advice?—A. I might say, Mr. MacNeil, that the course 
that was given to me was probably my own proposal, and the officer who interviewed 
me agreed with it. I was not given to understand there would be any longer than the 
seven months. : 

Q. To your knowledge is there a proper system of selecting men for the various 
courses, or have you any knowledge of men in the course you are attending that will 
not make a success?—A. I have seen it, I have seen them taught simple addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication which can never amount to anything in seven months. 

Q. And they are being trained in the commercial course?—A. Yes, they are 
there now. 

Q. And they cling to the hope that at the end of that course they will be able 
to get a job?—A. I must say that if they cling to that hope it is a false hope. 

Q. From your experience in training men in trades as an artisan, do you con- 
sider that the men receiving such training are under competent instruction?—A. I do. 

Q. They are getting competent instruction?—A. Yes. The instructors I might 
say are under the Soldiers’ Aid Commission, as far as I am aware, and they are all to 
the best of my knowledge, good, conscientious, practical men. 

Q. They are all practical men?—A. As far as my seeing them goes. 

Q. You are absolutely certain in your statement that there are no employment 
facilities existing?—A. Not to my knowledge, I am certain. 

Q. You have seen men leaving the school at the conclusion of their course?—A. 
yes. 

Q. Have those men any definite position to go to furnished by the department? 


—A. No, and if the man has a position, any that they have got has been through the — 


instructors. 

Q. Through the personal activities of the instructors, voluntarily ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware probably of the arrangement with the Federal Employment 
Service that in every employment bureau of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re 
Establishment is a special representative who gives special care to the employment 
of returned men?—A. Yes. 

Q. You heard the evidence given the other day that special facilities should be 
provided for vocationally trained men to benefit by personal contact?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think if these men were properly trained to a reasonable degree of 
efficiency in a particular trade that there is any objection to their being looked after 
by the special representatives of the employment bureau, men who are trained in the 
needs of returned men?—A. Well, no; not if they are turned out efficient, and their 
disability is not too big a disadvantage. 

Q. Returning to your own case again; if you were confident of your ability to 
take a clerical position, you would be quite content to trust your case to such a repre- 
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eer 


sentative?—A. Well, I do not know. I think these people who go to these employ- 


ment bureaus go for fit men; I fully believe that. 


Q. Just a moment. Theoretically, whether practical application is a factor or not, 7 


this man is supposed to earmark positions in that bureau which are particularly suit- 
able to disabled men?—A. Yes. 


Q. If such were the case, and the trained man was efficient, would his case not be 3 
all right; would he’ not be proporely cared for by that representative?—A. Well, he 


should be. 
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Q. Is it a fact that special facilities have to be employed, and are being employed, 
and also that many people in the city of Ottawa are interesting themselves volun- 
tarily to find employment for such disabled men with vocational training ? Is that not 
a clear proof that the men on their discharge from that institution are not efficiently 
trained in that particular occupation?—A. Well, I should say that. 

Q. You would base that on your experience ?—A. Yes. 


® By Mr. Tweedie: 
: Q. Do you not think that the Government should employ extraordinary means 
to get positions for these men?—A. Yes, I do. I think the employer of labour in this 
L country who will come out and give a man $120 a month who is only able to earn $90 
“js not sacrificing any more than the man is, and he will assist this country in a very 
critical period. 

Q. You have no objection to the Government employing any means whatever to 
get positions?—A. Certainly not. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


_- Q. You do not object then to the instructors trying to get positions for the men ?— 
A. Certainly not. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I am not disagreeing with any effort that may be made to place such men. I 
am trying to emphasize the point that they are not assisted adequately for their dis- 
ability, and that such offers clear proof that they are inefficient, half-trained men ?— 
A. That is my contention, too. They are on the threshhold. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. I understand from your statement that you consider a man who has six or 
seven months’ vocational training is not competent to perform the duties he is trained 
for?—A. Yes, exactly so. 

Q. Do you think that a further extension of that course of two or three months 
would make that man competent to perform the duties he is supposed to perform, and 
if not, to what length of time do you think the course should be extended in order to 
make him competent ?—A. As I have stated, I consider, having been a tradesman all 
my life, taking into consideration the age of these men, and considering all things, 
one year is the minimum to make that expenditure of money any good to the man and 
to the country. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. With exceptions, I suppose?—A. With exceptions, malingerers. 
Q. With the exception of bright men who could go through quickly ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Summing up the whole thing, from your knowledge of the enterprise with 
_ which you are associated, are they, or are they not, re-establishing satisfactorily those 
men who emerge from that institution; are they being brought back to the same social 
status which they enjoyed prior to enlistment?—A. At the present time? 

Q. From your knowledge of the men you have seen emerge from that particular 
mstitution?—A. No. 

Q. They are not being established satisfactorily ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think the concrete results which are accomplished justify the outlay 
vr the expenditure?—A. Well, it does with the proviso that a little more was spent. 
a I say no at present. 

Q. It is justified, of course, if it found places for one or two men?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. Frank Turner.] 
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By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. You would not advocate doing away with it?—A. Certainly not. 
Q. You think it does good?—A. It does good. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. But in view of the expenditure incurred, it does not accomplish the good that 
you consider might be accomplished ?—A. To clear the air a little, I might say that in 
the technical courses the men who have any education at all get along well. As I 
have stated, for those who do not know addition, it is useless to do anything with them. 
A year would not do for them, but in the cases of trades and occupations, that is 
where it is more noticeable that the men do not get efficient in the time 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You mean mechanical trades ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What do you say as to the length of hours of study in those classes?—A. Tiga my 
estimation they are just right. 

Q. Are there any who through disability are unable to stay in the classes for the 
full time?—A. There are some, but I think it is quite easy for them to get excused, 
I may say that under the conditions that now exist at Cliff Street, I would have thrown 
my course away; I would have been like Pritchard, I would not have gone into it, and 
I am not suffering from any lung trouble. I would not have stayed in the place. It 
was a danger to health. 

Q. You think there are men who might be more satisfactorily established if upon 
the conclusion of their course they could get a small loan to purchase tools or equip- 
ment, or set themselves up in business?—A. Yes, that is one point I am very sincere 
on. ; 
Q. You think they could be in a position to repay that?—A. Well, yes, the men 
who are taking their farms under the Soldiers Setltement Act have to pay it. 

Q. You think it would be a good investment?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that a large number of men would benefit?—A. Yes 

Q@. And there is a great demand?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do you know that private people subscribed to a fund which I am informed 


was placed in trust with the Soldiers’ Re-Establishment for that very purpose?—A. Il 


do not know. 
Q. No one gave you any information on that ooo ine I never heard anything 


about it. 


Q. No man had stated to them that they might receive a small loan?—A. Not that — 


IT am aware of. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. I would like to go back a bit. In the school you spoke of, were the equipment 
and facilities sufficient to properly train the men ?—A. I was in the carpenter’s shop one 
day last week and saw two men who were sitting and doing nothing. They had to wait 
for a bench for a place to work. Other classes I understand have been in the same 
position. Some have had to wait for tools. I think it is more the accommodation than 
equipment. 

Q. There is no room?—A. No. 

Q. Does not that materially detract from their being fitted in a lesser time?—A. 
Yes it does, but as far as I understand, sir, this time they lose in that manner is given 
them extra over and above what they are granted. 

[Mr. Frank Turner.] 
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Q. I want to place a proposition before you which I think is very important in 
connection with the real re-establishment of the soldier. I have had stenographers 
turned out of business college who could write so many words a minute and do such 
and such fast work on the typewriter, but when it came to a long dictation they got 
flurried and absolutely failed to do it. They were not trained, they had the theory. 
J have often said that they should be sent to a practical department and put practically 
to the test. Is there any higher up or subsidiary arrangement that could be made that 
after the men have gone into your school they could go into a more practical school 
with full equipment, supposing that were established under Government auspices ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A regular factory with the hum and driving shafts and everything there and 
put through that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would not their time for the extra two months be better spent there?—A. Yes. 
I would almost suggest in these longer courses that the last month or two months be 
more, I might say, a gruelling. : 

Q. In other words, to speed up and make them efficient; they should be taken out 
of your school at a certain stage and put into some more advanced position with final 
equipment and driven to it, so as to become eflicient?—A. Get them ready for “ over 
the top”. 

Q. Is not that the secret of the whole thing?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would involve the establishment of a higher grade of mechanical apparatus 
under different instructors and different conditions?—A. Very good idea. 

Q. Would you approve of that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Would not a man’s accumulated pension be of great use to him at the con- 
clusion of his course?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a fact, the man suffering under the greatest disability, under the present 
pay and allowance, contributes the most to the cost of training by reason of his pension 
being stopped?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is extremely unsatisfactory ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that some men with serious disability require more to live 
upon and require special delicacies?—A. Yes. , 

Q. And therefore they should have a larger pension than the man who is not 
disabled?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know many such cases?—A. I know of gas cases and disability cases 
and such as that in regard to which it is quite proper for me to answer your question 
in that way, knowing it to be so. 

Q. You were in France?—A. Yes, I was. 

Q. And wounded once, and invalided to England at the end of thirteen months ?— 
A. I was wounded the first time at the Somme, and then ten months afterwards, was 
wounded again at Avion, on the outskirts of Lens. 

Q. I happen to know something of your history, because it was discussed at the 
_ time of the Parliamentary Committee on pensions. Would you mind describing how 
it was you were wounded the last time?—A. You are giving me quite a task to do. 

Q. I have certain reasons for asking you the question. You were in a company 
that was under heavy shell fire, were you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you had a man beside you who was also from Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. He was a new man, just over from England?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just arrived?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he made some remark, or expressed some desire to be back on Sparks 

Street in Ottawa, instead of where he was?—A. No, he asked me how I would like to 
_ be back in Bermuda; we were in Bermuda with the 38th Battalion, and that was the 
Temark he passed, and I replied that I was sorry to leave it. 

(Mr. Frank Turner ] 
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Q. At that moment you would naturally feel an intense longing to be at home 
with your family?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. It brought back memories? It automatically flashed across your mind a desire 
to return home?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that moment a high explosive shell dropped amongst you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you plunged into a shell hole?—A. Yes. 

Q. You put your rifle on your shoulder ?—A. I saw the shell coming, and I chown 
I was going home. I clinched the rifle and dropped. 

Q. Dropped into the shell hole?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were the only one who came out alive?—A. Yes. The man who was 
beside me was killed, and mostly all were killed. 

Q. You were in the hospital for a while and possibly in a stupor for a long while?— 
A. Yes, 

Q. Tremendous shock ?—A. Yes. 

Q. A shock that overtook you when that longing was in your mind?—A. Yes, I 
dare say it was. 

Q. And when you came to England what was the nature of your disability!— 
A. Well, the disability in England was diagnosed as Tetany. 

Q. What were the symptoms?—A. There was a contraction of the muscles, con- 
traction of the arm and left leg. 

Q. In moment’s of excitement and stress, these muscles would contract?—A. Yes. 
Tetany. 

Q. What were the symptoms ?—A. Contraction of the arm and the left leg. 

Q. That is, in moments of stress and excitement these muscles would contract. 
You had no control over them, and it was a very embarrassing disability?—A. Yes. 

Q. You returned to Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you were placed under neurological experts?—A. Yes. According to 
\Yolonel Russell 

Q. And what was the treatment?—A. Well, I had water treatment and such as 
t\ at, but the main treatment, as he told me was will-power. I have personal letters 
at home from Colonel Russell now, and Colonel Russell thinks that I am one of the 
most wonderful cases there are under the conditions as such. He knows that if it 
were not for my own self, if I did not watch myself—I mean that another man would 
be helpless, if I might say it that way. 

Q. He examined you and found that the last time you were wounded there was no 
pathological condition. He told you that you had a functional disability, and he 
explained that it was a condition of mind and not of body, although evinced by these 
involuntary contractions of the muscles. He told you that that was the real disability? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. He said that you were not malingering in any way?—A. He gave me 100 per 
cent disability. 

Q. It was a natural thing to have in moments of severe shock, amd at the time 
when you were longing to return home that the idea would be impressed upon you that 
you were seriously hurt and that you could not control yourself.’ When your normal 
senses returned, your disability remained. Dr. Russell said that by exercising all 
your will-power it might be eradicated and it is owing to that that you have been 
able to a certain degree to rid yourself of that disability. Is that not a fact?—A. It 
is decreasing all the time. 

Q. Will you explain how it came about that you were able to work out of it!— 
A. To a certain extent, yes. 

Q. In spite of his treatment you have a serious disability 2—A. Yes. 

Q. How does it affect you?—A. It is a thing I do not care to talk about. But 
wait a minute. I will, as you have asked me. 
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Mr. Tween: Mr. MacNeil, what are you trying to establish, so that we can 
follow you as you go along? 

Mr. MacNem: I am establishing that Mr. Turner’s case is not by any means 
unusual. His cure and recovery may be unusual. There are many men suffering 
disability who cannot receive pensions and who find it difficult to establish their 
rights to participate in post-war benefits. They form a large nucleus of what are 
known as problem cases. Sometimes they refuse to accept treatment. Sometimes 
they have not had it explained to them, as Mr. Turner had it explained. I am trying 
to have Mr. Turner describe his history in order that this Committee may know and 
agree that such men are not malingering, and that in spite of the most expert treat- 
ment they still have disabilities. 

Mr. Power: Last year we threshed these questions out. We spent a long time 
on the neurasthenic cases. 

. Mr. Nessirr: Yes, we studied it for many days. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. If we must have a neurasthenic expert, we should have him?—A. Excuse me, 
you had Colonel Russell, had you. 

Mr. Tweepie: When pensions were the subject of a Committee last session and 
the session before we went into this thoroughly. Now, I do not think this Committee 
would be competent to decide as to what class of men pensions should be paid to. 
We might take into consideration the question of the sufficiency of the pension, but 
as to whether it is 100 per cent disability or less, we cannot say. This point of*Mr. 
MacNeil’s we had experts from all over the country to give evidence on before the 
Special Committee. 

Mr. Brien: I think we should have Mr. MacNeil continue the examination of 
the case. It is one of the best cases on record. 


: By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You still have a serious disability? Do you know of any other man who 
’ under similar circumstances has similar disadvantages?—A. I know other cases 
classed as functional. 

Q. Sometimes these men are refractory and running around the country as 
 derelicts?—A. I guess so. 

; Q. And no serious provisions has been made for these men by pension or other- 
_ wise?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. They are the men who cause the most trouble and make the most complaints? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You think that something should be devised, either institutional care or 
something practical? Mr. Chairman, I want to reveal to the Committee that there 
are a large number of men under similar circumstances. (To the witness): Do you 
agree with me?—A. : do. 


By Mr. Brien: 


=O. It has been established by Mr. MacNeil that this is one of the greatest cases 
% of Traumatic Psycho-neurosis, or what is commonly known as neurasthenia. Now 
_ then, Mr. Turner has given us the advice he received, and he has acted on it. He is 
_ here tonight, capable of giving as good evidence as we have received since we started. 
Does it not appear to you all that he has made a pretty fair recovery, and does it not 
appear that it has been by using his own will power and by occupational therapy—by 
engaging in an occupation. As shown by the alvice of Dr. Russell and Colonel Power, 
Occupational therapy will do more in these cases of neurasthenia than any other treat- 
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ment. If you pension them, they will rely on the pension and not use their will-power 
The fact that he has recovered is due to the fact that he has used his will-power and — 
that the man has been occupied. Give such cases a large enough pension so that they — 
can leave their occupations, and they will live a very miserable, discontented life. Their 
minds will not be occupied, and they will never be as happy as though they had some- 

thing to do to keep their minds off their troubles. This is one of the best cases before 
us.—A. I agree with you. I had to have this will-power. I was discharged in Ottawa. 
I received a letter saying that I had no pensional disability. They may have been 
right or they may have been wrong. I had a hard fight to get treatment. I got it 
eventually. I went to Ste. Anne de Bellevue and saw Colonel Russell. He asked me 
all about it and how it happened, and he told me I was lucky to be alive. My friend — 
fell on top of me. So you can tell. I was lucky. We went into a room together and — 
we were in there about an hour. It took him a long time to convince me. Mind you,I ~ 
had the will-power, but I did not get his side of the case. I could use my will-power, — 
but I probably did not see what benefit I was going to get from it. After one hour with 
Colonel Russell I probably started a new life. I will say this, sir, “it is a hard, hard 
fight.” It might be classed as functional, but I want to say to you, I might crack a 
joke with you but I cannot shake hands with you because that arm would contract, — 
and with that would go my left leg, and I do say there is to be some pity handed out to — 
functional cases. I am an exception. ; 

Q. I agree with you.—A. I have made this will-power by a hard ficht through life. 3 
I once fell down hungry in the streets of Toronto in 1907. I said I would never do it 
again, and | didn’t. 

‘Q. Would you exchange the chance you have in life as a result of using this will- 
power and keeping your mind occupied for the full pension and the condition you — 
were in before you got the relief you have?—A. Certainly not. I claimed the pension 
from the time I was discharged until the time I got under Colonel Russell’s charge. 
I made an appearance before the Pension Board, and I said that if Colonel Russell 
would say that I had no disability I would stand by it. I made this offer to the Pen- — 
sion Board. This was forwarded to him to give a decision, and he gave me a total 4 
disability for almost six months, which amounted to $484. I did not claim any pen- — 
sion after seeing Colonel Russell. I do not claim one now. I went to France through 4 
patriotism, and I got what I have got through patriotism. Mind you, I do not say I j 
ama fit man. J am showing my patriotism by teying to get back to my former self. 
I claim that in five years or a hundred at the maximum I will be all right. 


By Mr. MacNeil: " 


Q. Do you think that other unfortunate men under similar circumstances, if they 
got the same individual and sympathetic treatment that you have got, that they 
might also be brought back?—A. I saw a man who had-not walked for two years made — 
to walk by Colonel Russell. : 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. I have seen dozens of them?—A. I saw that man walk, and he had not walked 
for two years. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it not a fact that many such men are now in the labour market creating an — 
entirely wrong impression about the returned men and their efficiency?—A. You are — 
right. : 

Q. You heard Mr. Robinson’s evidence, that if a man could not get satisfactory 
employment he would be carried on the strength for a little while longer? Do you 
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know of any such men?—A. I have no knowledge of them, I have heard since that 
there have been a few cases, exceptional cases, but that is not the general rule as far 


as I know. 
Witness discharged. 


Mr. N. F. Parkinson, recalled. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. This afternoon there was a young fellow by the name of Pritchard here, I do 
not know whether you heard him or not?—A. Yes, I heard him. 

Q. Can you tell us about the case; do you know anything about it?~A. Yes, 
IT have some information about Mr. Pritchard’s case that I think the Committee 
should have before they finally decide on any recommendation in that connection. 
Mr. Pritchard was a United States citizen, I believe, before the war, and on August 
18 of this year he appeared before the chief medical officer of the medical depart- 
ment in Washington. The chief medical officer of the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington wrote to their chief officer of the War Risks Bureau who wrote to us giving 
full particulars of Pritchard’s case, and on August 18 the chief medical advisor 
of the medical board of the United States also wrote to the department stating that 
Pritchard was anxious to take vocational training. Transportation was then for- 
warded to him in Washington from the unit office at Ottawa. He came up, was 
boarded in the local office on August 27; that was fourteen days after appearing before 
the medical advisor in Washington. When they sent him notice they also sent him 
transportation which was not good in the United States, but that was a clerical error 
on the part of one of the clerical members of the staff who did not realize that it 
would not be good in the United States. He was furnished with the transportation 
by the British Mission, and the Mission has forwarded their bill to us for his trans- 
portation. He was recommended for a course in motion picture operating which was 
the course he was anxious to take. This recommendation was sent into the head office 
on the 29th of August and was concurred in on September Sth. Later on, however, 
the district office went into this case more fully and got into touch with the local 
inspector of motion picture operators here in Ottawa who gave them some information 
with respect to Mr. Pritchard’s case and the local office wrote into the head office a 
letter which I will read. (Reads): 


Ottawa, September 17, 1919. 


“T wish to apply for a change of course for the marginally named man. 

“This man has been granted a course in Motion Picture Operating but 
owing to a disability in his right arm and the present existing stringent regula- 
tions in regard to the physical condition of operators, the inspector of Motion 
Picture Operators has advised me that this man might have difficulty in getting 
his certificate owing to this defect. I beg to request that his course be changed 
to commercial and Multigraph Operator. 

“This man thinks that he would be able to do well at this and I think it 
would be as good for him as anything else. An early reply to this would be 
appreciated. Signed: A. R. Evans, for D. V. O. Ottawa, Per J. F.” 


The point there is, of course, that in the first case when Mr. Pritchard appeared 
before the local office they endeavoured to give him the course which he wished to 
take. Later on it was found that the possibility of employment in that occupation 
was practically nil, that he would never he able to qualify as a motion picture operator, 
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so that nine days later application was made for commercial work with special attention 
to the multigraph printing machine. I might say that in many cases we have before 
us where there is a disability of an arm, or leg, or something of that kind, it has 
been found that if the man can be given training, because he is temporarily at that 
time unable to return to his previous occupation due to this disability; cases have 
come to my attention where if the man is given training in some occupation in which 
he can use that limb it has a definite curative effect. To that extent I consider 
multigraphy is one of the best occupations he can be trained in; he is unable to 
engage in any heavy occupation or any occupation that would need the utilization 
of his strength, or even of his mental ability to any great extent. I consider the 
man is still shell shocked and any occupation that he needs to work mechanically 
at, such as in multigraphy or that is not too heavy, and where he will have to use his 
arm as far as possible, would tend to bring that man back as far as possible to his 
normal pre-war state as far as his arm is concerned. Apparently Mr. Pritchard con- 
sidered that he could have got on as a motion picture operator, he left his course and 
refused to carry on the commercial work. He stated further that he was short of 
funds. I might say that we pay the men on training strength twice a month; they 
are paid on the 25th of the month, in Ontario, for the period extending from tha 
1st to the 15th of the month, and on the 10th of the following month for the period 
extending from the 15th to the 30th of the month. When I tell you that the number 
of cheques issued in one month in Ontario is in the neighbourhood of 20,000 to men 
and dependents you will understand it is quite a considerable job; to pay any oftener 
than that would require an enormous staff. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You pay every two weeks?—A. Every two weeks. At one time pay cheques 
were issued every month but it was found that men were continually running short of 
money and we shortened it up to two weeks which has proved very satisfactory. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do they have to work one month before getting any money ?—A. Not unless 
they start very close to the end of the period. They are paid in accordance with their 
attendance and if a man is absent without excuse his pay is deducted for the days of 
absence. In addition to that we have in the various district offices a private fund; it 
is not a large amount; the district office in Ottawa has, I believe, $350, which the 
district officer is able to issue in the form of an advance to every man who may be 
hard up between periods. Application for this advance is made by the man to the 
district officer, and if the case is considered to warrant it, it is issued as an advance as 
against the pay following, and this advance is deducted from that pay or later pay if 
it is going to be a hardship to the man to deduct it from the following pay. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. When did Pritchard come to you?—A. He was boarded in Ottawa on August 
27. He did not start his course until September 8. 

Q. He would get his pay?—A. He should have had pay on the 25th of the month, 
up to the 15th. I have looked into that case. I have sent a wire to Toronto to see 
why he was not paid. Perhaps a notification was not sent that he had started his 
course, or something like that slipped up. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. You pay on the 15th and 25th?—A. Yes, the period is from the 15th to the 
30th of the previous month. It takes ten days to get all the cheques out, but it should 
have been paid on the 25th of the month. 
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Q. Would he not be entitled to pay during the time he was boarded?—A. No, sir, 
because he might not have been eligible for training. He is not paid until from the 
time he commences his course. 


By Mr, Tweedie: 


Q. Have you anything to do with the medical treatment?—A. No, I have nothing 
to do with the medical treatment. The Director of Medical Service is in charge of 
the medical treatment. 

Q. Do you know that he applied for medical treatment?—A. I do not, sir. I 
understand that his home is in Washington, and if he required medical treatment in 
the States, arrangements have been made that he is taken care of in the United States. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You appreciate the fact, from your own observation that Mr. Pritchard is not 
in a normal state of mind?—A. I should judge that. JI have not come in contact with 
him to any extent, except meeting him this afternoon, but I should judge he was not 
yet in a normal state of mind. 

Q. When a man in that condition is brought to the attention of your department, 
would you not naturally consider him more or less a ward of the department, that he 
requires special care?—A. We endeavour to give special care respecting every man’s 
condition. We have no authority to give more special care in one case than in another. 

Q. You realize that he is more or less helpless. A man who has been trained 
specially as a machinist, in that condition cannot take up the particular occupation 
he was at before. He was completely at sea?—A. No, I would not say that. From 
the man’s own evidence he was employed for some time in the States as a messenger. 
Although I would not say that he should carry on with that occupation—it is not as 

paying an occupation as his pre-war occupation—still he was not helpless. 

Q. Not helpless, but more or less at sea. He accepted a position delivering messages 
and he is a man of ambition?—A. I think his ambition is evidenced by the fact that 
he wanted to be trained. 

. Q. This man camé to you and his ambition was to be trained as a motion picture 

operator. Were there no means of training him along that line?—A. It was considered 

by the interviewers and the Vocational Medical Officer that Mr. Pritchard would be 
very well employed as a motion picture operator, considering his previous occupation, 
training and desires. The man was very anxious to occupy a position as a motion 
picture operator from what I ean find. 

Q. You considered his original decision?—A. Quite. 

Q. You mean to say that the medical man who examined him in conjunction with 
the vocational officer who interviewed him, considered that with his disability he was 
able to step into the booth of a moving picture show and operate a machine?—A. That 

_ was his decision, yes. 

Q. With the right arm over which he has very little control?—A. Yes. I may cite 
__ Ohe case in particular which came to my own attention when I was in the West. A 
man who had previously been a bricklayer had a disability to the hand quite as severe 
as Mr. Pritchard’s, and the mere course of training for the period of his course was 
suficient to improve the condition of his hand to a very great extent. 

Q. Do you say that the original decision was confirmed by later observation? Do 
you think that he is fit to become a motion picture operator ?—A. You mean Pritchard? 
___ I would not care to give my opinion, because I have not examined him. 

Q. You have stated that the original decision was not confirmed ?—A. The original 
decision was confirmed. 
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Q. But when he was under observation it was decided that he would not be able 
to become a motion picture operator?—A. I think you are a little twisted. Mr. 
Kennedy, our district officer, got in touch with the inspector of motion picture opera- 
tors, and the inspector stated that the regulations—I think I read the letter—that in 
his opinion Mr. Pritchard would have difficulty in getting a position as an operator. 

Q. Do you not think that something must have been wrong when he was examined ~ 
originally?—A. No. Some of these cases are very close to the border, and it is hard — 
to determine, but every means are taken to back up the original decision in the case, 

Q. He made the statement that he was kept waiting for three or four weeks before 
he was told to enter upon his course, from August 27th to September 8th?—A. On q 
August 27th Pritchard was boarded in Ottawa, and his approval was sent out on Sep- 
tember 8th from the head office. 

Q. In the meantime what provision was made?—A. No provision was made by 
this department. 

Q. Yet this man must have been in straitened circumstances?—A. I have no 
information as to that. If he was there are provisions that can be made to take care ~ 
of him either by this department or another department. I understand that he was 
employed for some time before coming here. I understand he was not entirely in 
straitened circumstances. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 4 

Q. Is he an American citizen?—A. I understand he is an American citizen. I 

understand his home is at Washington, but I do not know. He was in the Canadian 
Forces. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 4 


Q. By reason of his service’ you would not seek to evade responsibility for his 
care?—A. Oh, no, by no means. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Would you explain why it takes such a length of time to decide whether a man 
should take a course? This man was walking the streets of Ottawa for nine days’— 
A. The powers of the department in respect to granting retraining are limited in this 
respect: the department may grant training to those men who from disability are 
unable to return to their pre-war occupation, or whose disability has been aggravated 
by war service. It is not possible to get complete information on a man’s condition 
in a day or two, or sometimes even in two weeks. 

Q. Why not?—A. The information is not available. The information must be 
obtained on the man’s condition at the time of discharge and enlistment. 

Q. Here is a man who comes to Ottawa to be trained and surely you should be 
able to draw his file and find out the whole of his medical history ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And be able to state whether he has a disability or not?—A. Which we do. 

Q. You found that this man had a disability, that he had applied for training. 
The only necessity was to find out whether it was due to war service. - : 

Q. That is on his medical sheet? Why is it not available2—A. In all cases it is 
not in Ottawa. 

Q. Is there a duplicate copy of it in Ottawa?—A. No, there is not. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: S 


Q. There would be a record with the Pension Board?—A. Yes, we get our record 
from the Pension Board and local headquarters file. In many cases in order to get 
the discharge of the Medical Board it is necessary to send away to get it. In many 
cases it has not been received in Ottawa. That is one of our difficulties. 
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Q. In this particular case it was perfectly obvious. The man had his discharge 
papers with him as he had to- day, and his history with the Pension Board would 
also be available2-—A. If you will notice the dates I gave you, he was boarded in 
Ottawa on the 27th? 
 Q. Was that the day he came to Ottawa?—A. Yes. His board papers were for- 
‘warded from the local office on the 29th. It takes a day or two days to get files from 
headquarters. We have a staff specially engaged to get this medical information 
from the various departments. 
Pe Q. Do you not think some provision should be made for cases of this kind? This 
man was obviously in distressed circumstances. That would be known to ‘your depart- 
“ment, and he was left here without any visible means of support?—A. As I stated, 
the only means we have of supplying that man’s needs is through the private fund 
we have at our disposal. 
: Q. That is not the question. Should there at “be some means of dealing with 
_ it?—A. In some cases where a man is delayed a considerable time it would be of 
advantage to have some means of assisting him. 
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By Mr. Power: 


—_ -Q. It is not the question of distressed circumstances, I would not care if he 
had a million dollars, but the point is to find out whether or not you are going to 
give him a course. If he has to wait nine days to ascertain whether he is to get a 
- eourse or not, it would be very inconvenient?—A. It may be, but the department is 
responsible for taking this man on strength under Order in Council. In order to be 
assured that a man is eligible for training it is necessary to get this information. 
Q. Seeing he was disabled, could you not have placed him somewhere for treat- 
F ment?—A. I do not think he needed treatment; he was discharged from treatment 
/ : and applying for retraining and not treatment. 


eI 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
a Q. He states that he is now receiving treatment?—A. It may be. He did not 
apply for treatment, but for training. 
+) 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Should you not have some place you might send him?—A. If it were con- 
_ sidered he were in need of treatment he would be sent to the Medical Director of 
_ the department. 
QQ. Do you mean to tell me that in the city of Ottawa it takes nine days to do 
_ this?—A. He was boarded on the 27th, and his board was forwarded to head office 
_ two days later. : 
_ Q. Then it took nine days to decide whether or not he would get treatment ?— 
_ A. Tt took nine days to review his case and send back the information to the local 
office. I may say for your information the number of cases that were approved in 
the last current week for training was 1,700—that was in one week. 

Q. Did they take that length of time to find out?—A. The average length of 
time in head office is a matter of five days—the average length of time for cases being 
handled in head office. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. This man was recommended for a general commercial course?—A. Recom- 
tended for a commercial course with special reference to operating the Multigraph © 
machine. 
Q. Was it considered from his fundamental education that he would be com- 
: Een for such a course?—A. I think I explained that, personally I considered that 
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the man could not have been recommended for a better course, or very few better 
courses that he could have been recommended for. ; 

Q. Do you emphasize the curative value of that course?—A. Not only the cura- 
tive value of the course, but also the fact that the man with his mechanical training 
would naturally be more inclined to follow some course of that kind. 

Q. Recommending that course on your own admission, you were recommending 
for occupational therapy rather than the other A. Not at all. Occupational 
therapy is a small part of it, but it has to be considered. 

Q. Would it not be better to separate the curative part from the training proper! 
—A.I do not see any advantage in having two organizations built up for that pur- 
pose, if it is possible to give a Man a training course with which is combined some 
work he will be doing or the training he will be taking of curative value—— 

Q. Do you not think that if part of this course was for curative purposes it 
should be extended a sufficient length of time to enable that man to successfully engage 
in the occupation?—A. The curative value of the course has nothing to do with the 
length. The mere occupation or the spending of time in operating the machine, or 
doing the work in connection with his training is the curative value. He is not 
delayed to any extent. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. What is the machine?—A. The multigraph machine is a printing machine 
on the market at the present time and used quite extensively in Government depart- 
ments and in large firms. It consists of a drum in which the type is set, type similar 
to the ordinary printing type, except that it is smaller and it is set by changing one 
drum to another, and operated in some cases by a motor, by electricity, and in some 
cases by hand, in most cases by motor. The printing is done very quickly, much 
quicker than the ordinary printing press, and, as I say, it is used very extensively in 
business houses and Government departments. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. The fact remains that you were not able to retain his interest in that par- 
ticular course?—A. Apparently it turned out that way. 

Q. Should such a man in his sub-normal mental condition receive special care, 
advice and consideration?—A. He would receive the care necessary and the advice 
necessary in his course, to enable him to become an efficient operator of this machine. 

Q. The fact remains to-day that this man was forced to make application for 
charity, though he is not of the complaining type?—A. He could have had assistance 
from the department if he had applied for it. 

Q. He had been there frequently. He had been under close supervision of your 
instructors?—A. We cannot force a man to take any particular course. If he insists 
that he wants to take a certain course we may assure him that it will not be of any 
benefit, but it is useless to try to get him to take another course. 

Q. You are aware that the fact of his position was reported to your department 
this morning?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your department were informed of the desperate circumstances. And 
were stens taken to relieve him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they taken in time to relieve his immediate distress?—A. He had an 
appointment with Major Marriott, I do not know the result of that meeting. 

Q. He say Major Marriott at once, and he had every opportunity to ascertain his 
circumstances ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be surprised to know that we have knowledge of a number such 
eases ?—A. What do you mean by such cases? 
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Q. Men who have engaged in vocational training and have either completed their 
course, or relinquished their course, and are going about more or less destitute. Would 
you consider that was any reflection on the system of re-establishment ?—A. I would 
rather know all the circumstances of each individual case before saying anything. I 
realize that in all walks of life, even amongst returned men, there is a certain percen- 
tage of men who are failures; they are common to all walks of life, and before I say 
anything as to the failure of the Department or the Government provisions I would 
like to know the particulars of each individual case. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think Pritchard said he left that job himself?—A. Yes, he left it. I may 
say in Pritchard’s case, or in similar cases, there is no disposition on the part of the 


Department to force Pritchard to take any course. It is our endeavour to get a man 


to accept a course, or to train for the course that we advise would be suitable to his 
disability and pre-war training. Mr. Pritchard’s case is now in hand once more, and 
we will certainly not let go of Mr. Pritchard’s case, or any similar case, until we have 
done all we can to get the man trained in an occupation suitable to his disability and 


professional training. 
By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. You admit a man in his position requires special care?—A. Quite. 
The CHAIRMAN; Will we go into the question of overlapping in agricultural train- 
ing? We want to avoid overlapping as far as possible. 
By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Did you hear the evidence given as to that?—A. Yes, I heard the evidence 
given by Dr. Black to-day. The S.C.R. Department started training returned dis- 
abled men in 1916. This was some time before the Soldier Settlement Board was 


formed, or before their work started. In the early days there were quite a few men, 


as I said the other day, who had had previous farm training, and who, through dis- 
ability, were unable to return to general farming, and wished to go in for special farm 
work. For your information, I have some figures here, showing the distribution of 
men who are at present being trained in farm work by this department. The number 
of men at present being trained in agriculture, which is, to a great extent, general 
farming, is 254, bee-keeping 8, market gardening 54, poultry raising 88, dairying 25, 
and a combination of several of the above special courses 141. Under the Act con- 
stituting the Department of S.C.R., originally the Military Hospital Commission, 
the department is charged with the training of all ex-soldiers. On the formation of 
the Soldier Settlement Board, one of the commissioners approached Mr. Segsworth, 
who was then Director of Vocational Training of this department, with a view to 
determin‘ng whether or not the department should handle all farm training; that is 
to say, the farm training to qualify the men for taking up land under the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board as well as the farm training carried on for disabled men. After 
consultation it was decided that the Soldiers’ Settlement Board should set up a train- 
ing of their own for those men who were to take up land under the Soldier Settle 
ment Board, and who needed training, who had not previous farming experience. The 
men on the strength of the depen cncnt of S.C.R. for training can be divided into 
three classes roughly. Those disabled men whose pre-war experience was along farming 


lines, and who wish to specialize in some particular branch of farming to carry on 
their work. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Where did you train them?—A. We trained them in practically all recognized 
agricultural training institutions or classes and on farms as well, both on those owned 
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by private individuals and those that are Government-owned, for those men are going 
in for general agriculture. Thus we combined practical and theoretical training. 
For those men haying a pre-war training, who want to specialize in animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, poultry-keeping and special courses, in special instances we send 
them to the agricultural college at Guelph, to the University of British Columbia or 
the University of Alberta, where classes have been formed, and to the Experimental 
Farm here. The next class are those men with disabilities requiring out-door occupa- _ 
tions. In addition, there are the men with homesteads of their own which they have 
never developed, or with relatives or friends on farms. They come to us and say — 
that they want a farm training in order to go into partnership or be taken on a farm 
in some other relationship. The men who apply to this department for training do : 
not wish to have assistance from the Soldier Settlement Board. 

Q. What do they want training for?—A. They have their own homesteads or 
wish to work with relatives or others with farms of their own. There are even men 
who come to us and wish to work as farm labourers or take positions in agricultural — 
institutions or something of the kind. Im addition, another consideration should be 
laid before the committee. Disabled men who cannot return to their previous occupa- 
tions are entitled to training from the Department of Soldier Civil Re-establish- 
ment with pay and allowances. These allowances amount to sixty dollars a month 
for single men and eighty-five dollars a month for married men. Married men with 
one child get ninety-five dollars a month, and additional allowances for each child 
above one, but with a further provision for the man forced to leave home in order to 
get his training. In such a case a man has added expenses because he has to keep 
two homes, and an extra allowance of eight dollars for himself and eight dollars for 
his dependents, which would give a married man without children eighty-five dollars 
a month plus sixteen dollars. The man who takes training with the Soldier Settle 
ment Board gets a much smaller allowance. J am not familiar with the amount of 
money received. Nearly all the single men get nothing. 

Q. He gets nothing from the farmer. You told us that?—A. Yes, and the mar- 
ried man working for the farmer gets ten dollars a month allowance. Every disabled 
man entitled to training by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment is 
entitled during his course of treatment to medical treatment in case of sickness or 
accident and medical supervision is provided during the time a man is taking the 
training to make sure that the occupation he is being trained for is suitable to his 
disability, and that during the course of training it is having no deleterious effects 
upon his condition. It is not always possible to determine by a cursory examination 
whether a man can follow the occupation for which he is recommended, and it is neces- 
sary that this provision be there to take care of these men in ease of a breakdown 
where he is employed. 
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By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Have you any large number of men who are tuberculosis suspects, and who 
were sent out to farms to be given curative treatment. A number of men probably 
avail themselves of your Department to get this treatment along with pay and | 
allowances‘—A. That is quite right. They are included among those with a disability  ° 
requiring an out-door training. I may say that as far as the vocational branch is‘ 
concerned I am sure I voice the policy of the Department when I say that it is not — | 
our endeavour to carry on training for disabled men apart from any other | 
agricultural training the committee may decide to recommend or which is being 
carried on by other departments. Our one idea throughout has been that these 
men with disabilities who are entitled to training for new occupations should be  ° 
handled apart from the substantially fit man who is being trained for general farming. 
The Soldier Settlement Board only handles men desiring to farm on small holdings in 
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certain cases. We have been able to take advantage of that for blind men. We 
trained five or six blinded soldiers for poultry raising, and they have taken small 
plots close to cities and have received assistance from the Soldiers’ Settlement Board 
 ¢o start poultry farming. One or two of them have been established long enough 
~ to make it possible to make a report. Their success has been undoubted. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Do these men take up holdings under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board?—A. In 
some cases they do. So far we have only established three or four blinded soldiers. 
~ One of them did not go to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board at all. He had some money 
_ himself and preferred to buy his own place and start himself in. He has done.that, and 

is quite successful. Another is applying for assistance. 
is Q. You take a man who desires training for farming on small holdings. Do you 
discuss that with the Soldiers’ Settlement Board first?—A. If a man applies for 
_ training in agriculture or allied pursuits we explain to him that’the training we give 
him does not qualify him to take advantage of the Soldier Settlement Board. In 
other words, while entitled to training with us because he cannot go back to his 
_ pre-war occupation, he cannot assume that our training will qualify him for hold- 
ings under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. We are unable to do that for two reasons. 
First of all, the Soldiers’ Settlement Board have outlined qualifications not only 
outlining the training which they must have in order to be entitled to holdings 
under it but physical as well. We would not take a man and train him, having him 
understand that he could take advantage of the provisions of the Soldiers’ Settlement 


) 
j 


eases where a man applies to us for training in agricultural pursuits or allied occupa- 
tions he signs a statement that he understands that the only place where he can get 
- information regarding the provisions of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act is from the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board itself, and that the future training we will give him does 
not entitle him to the provisions of that Act. It entitles him to consideration. The 
% number of men turned down after taking our training is very small, I am sure. 

Q. You are giving agricultural training and the Soldiers’ Settlement Board is 
also giving agricultural training. Do you think there is any overlapping in your 


work?—A. Well, Mr. Tweedie, I think the very best answer I can give you to that, 
as far as I am concerned, is my general policy in these matters. I would much rather 
_ be accused of overlapping than overlooking. Any man taking the training in agri- 
culture with our department is not debarred from taking a further training with the 
- Soldiers’ Settlement Board, if needed. Taking the training with pay and allowances 
_ with us does not debar him from getting further training with the Soldiers’ Settle- 
- ment Board. I want to bring out the fact that it is necesssary to come before the 

committee to find out if there is any disability which prevents the applicant taking 
advantage of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. I would much rather be accused of over- 
lapping than of overlooking. Any man taking training in our department for agri- 
cultural pursuits is not debarred from taking training from the Soldier Settlement 
_ Board if needed. The mere fact that he takes training from us does not preclude him 
from taking training if necessary from the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. The main 
tact is that it is necessary for these men to go before the qualification committee to 
ascertain if they are qualified to receive benefits under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. 


By Mr. McLean: 
— Q. What I understood Mr. Black to say to-day is that when men are taking agri- 
ultural training they should be handed over to his department, because to receive 
that training they should go to an agricultural college and their superintendent or 
inspector must control all the men there; that it was not necessary for you to have 
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inspectors going to the agricultural college, that there was no necessity for two 


inspectors going there. He further said that their department would take charge of 
that work for the man who is receiving agricultural training ?—A. That is Mr. Black’s 
opinion. I am simply setting the facts before you so that you can form your judg- 
ment as you see fit in the matter. J think there are considerations that should be 
brought to the attention of the committee before settling the matter. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Supposing a man asks you for agricultural trainiflg he has to sign papers to 
that effect ’—A. He is required to appear before the Soldier Settlement Board before 
he proceeds with his training. If he states that it is his intention to apply for the 
benefits of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act he is not accepted if he has to be trained until 
he has appeared before the qualitication committee. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a good idea to send him over for examination 
so that there would be no doubt that he was fit for agricultural training?—A. Not if 
our officers are satisfied that he has some other employment open to him without 
taking up training under the Soldier Settlement Board, and also they understand 
that if they want any information from the Soldier Settlement Board it must be 
obtained from the Board. In view of the special facts that I have set out above respect- 
ing the matter of special training and the fact that a lot of these men never intend 
to apply for the benefits of the Soldier Settlement Board, and in view of the fact 
that the pay and allowances by this department are entirely different to those by the 
Soldier Settlement Board, and in view of the fact that these men who can fill these 
occupations are not entitled to these allowances 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Do you mind telling the committee why these allowances are higher?—A. The 
allowances paid by this department are paid with a view to take care of a man’s 
necessities during training, 

Q. Because they are disabled?—A. Because they are disabled. He must pay all 
his undivided attention duting training to his work, if he has other things to think 
about we are not getting results from him which we should obtain. The fit man can 
go out on the farm to do a full day’s work from the beginning and obtain pay from 
the farmer. In many cases it will be impossible for these men to go on the farm and 
do a full day’s work or obtain a full day’s pay. r 

Q. Besides the agricultural experience he is getting in training, you say there 1s 
also a curative effect?—A. In some eases there is. 

Q. It takes his mind off his ailments?—A. Quite so, there is another point which 
Dr. Black mentioned today; he stated that the nature of the training provided by this 
department was not of a practical character. I would just like to point out that later 
on Mr. Black referred to the fact that the progress of the training under the Soldier 
Settlement Board was clogged to a certain extent due to the fact that men on the 
strength of this department were engaged in training in certain institutions he wanted 
to utilize for the work of his department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He referred to that as theoretical training?—A. Yes, our training consists 
not only of theoretical training, but the men spend part of the time on a farm and 
part of the time on theoretical training. Mr. MacNeil at a recent sitting made several 
inquiries along this line. One question was, what percentage of men trained in 
agriculture by the Department of Soldier Civil Re-establishment are employed along 
the line of their training? What percentage of men being trained in agriculture 
or allied subjects had previous agricultural or farm experience, or had disabilities 
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which necessitated their being employed in outdoor occupations? I have had a survey 


‘made of our follow-up reports with respect to the graduates of agriculture up to and 


including March 31st. This compares with the statement already handed to the com- 
mittee as to the disposition of the graduates up to this date, 3,000 odd graduates, in 


’ which it was pointed out that 67-94 per cent were employed as trained; 22-26 per cent 


were employed along other lines; 3-23 per cent were sick; 0:83 per cent were deceased, 
and 5-74 per cent were unemployed. After making a special study of the follow-up 
reports of men graduating in Canada from retraining courses in agriculture up to 
that date, March 31, 1919, I find there were 75 men who had completed training along 


these lines. Of these 75 men, up to March 31st, there were 41 or 54-64 per cent in 


-~ employment following the line of training; 10 or 18-5 per cent in employment along 


L 
L 
; 


other lines; two: or 2-66 per cent were unemployed; 21, or 28 per cent we were unable 
to trace, and one, or 1:38 per cent was sick. Respecting the 21 or 28 per cent that we 
were unable to trace, in many cases those men have gone away without leaving a trace, 
We had not the follow-up system until March, 1917, I think, so that some of them got 
away from us and we have been unable to get into touch with them. I think it is 
reasonable to assume that the 21 or 28 per cent we were unable to trace would come 
under one of the remaining headings, in the ratio of men already shown under that 
heading. In other words, we find 41 or 54-64 per cent in employment following the 
line of training and ten or 13-5 per cent employed along other lines; two or 2:66 per 
cent unemployed; and one sick. If we include the 21 whom we were unable to trace 
in these percentages, which is I think a fairly reasonable supposition, the distribution 
thus made would be: employed along the line of training, 57 or 76 per cent; employed 
along other lines 14 or 19.62 per cent; unemployed 3 or 4 per cent; sick, one or 1:38 
per cent. With respect to the second question, I find on going over the records of 
565 men at present being trained that the distribution is as follows: Agriculture, 254; 
bee keeping: 8; market gardening, 54; poultry raising, 83; dairying, 25; a combination 
of several of the above courses, 141. I find that a total of 368 of the above, or 65-65 
per cent have either had pre-war experience in agricultural lines or have taken train- 
ing in one or other of the above lines, because of disability which necessitates outdoor 
occupation; while 197 or 34-35 per cent are taking the training for other reasons than 


_ those above noted. I would again like to point out that it is the duty of the district 


vocational officers when recommending men for training to satisfy themselves that 
opportunity exists for employment in the line of work recommended, on completion of 
course, and further that in many cases where men are being given training in one or 
other of the above subjects, and are not included under the above headings, they have 
stated that they have their own homesteads on which to work, or are anxious to 
work with relatives or others who have already farms established, and who are willing 
to take them into partnership or under other arrangements, on the farm, on completion 
of their courses. This is the information I was asked for. That is all I have to say, 
sir, on the matter of agricultural training. 


Witness retired. 


The committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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Fray, October 3, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No 10, An Act to amend the Department (ee 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, — 
presiding. om 


Mr. N. F. Parkinson’s examination resumed. 


The CHairMAN: JI think Mr. MacNeil had some questions to ask Mr. Parkinson. 


Witness: Before we start I should like to make a statement. Last night before the — 
Committee Mr. Frank Turner made several remarks. Some of the points he was not 
able to clear up very well because of the fact that he had no official information as to _ 
the practice. I would be very glad to clear these points up. In the first place, Mr. Tu- 
ner mentioned that we were training tradesmen. We have made a distinction. We 
have said that where a man has previously been a tradesman, and is unable to go back 
to his own trade, we will train him in an occupation allied to his own occupation, if pos- 
sible. In other words, we have found that with the type of men we are dealing with— 
the average age by the way is 30 years, and over 50 per cent have dependents—we have 
found it is impossible to advise these men to go into training covering a period of three 
or four years, on the old apprenticeship system of teaching trades as carried out in : 
England. Further, labour at the present time in Canada is to a great extent specialized. 
With exception of a few parts of Canada, there is no such thing as the old system of — 
training tradesmen in industry at the present time. The old system of apprenticeship 
is no longer considered when a man served three or seven years as an apprentice. Labour 
is specialized, and we have to keep that in mind in providing training for the disabled 
men who apply. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Take Mr. Frank Turner’s case, for example. You say you train the men along — 
the lines, as near as possible, of their old occupations. He is taking a commercial 
course, I understand, and he was formerly a stonemason?—A. He is taking a course 
along the line of operating a multigraph machine. It will be impossible to put him — 
back in the machine shhop owing to his disability. ; 

Mr. Rosiyson: You are speaking of Pritchard; Mr. Nesbitt refers to Turner. 

Witness: Mr. Turner was a stonemason, and there is nothing allied to his old 
trade that we can train him in unless he wanted to become a foreman stonemason. I 
understand he cannot stand the outside exposure or the noise of working. There are 
some sases in which it is impossible to put them into the old occupation or into an 
allied occupation. In his case, I think he was most anxious to go in for commercial | 
work. We endeavour to satisfy a man’s ambition as far as possible. If we think he 
has a chance of making good in the occupation which he desires to follow, we will 
train him in that occupation, if possible. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. He said he was only being trained for seven months which he said could not fit 
him, and which I quite believe. But there is no reason why at the end of his training 
he should not be able to carry on?—A. I will cover that point in a few moments. With : 
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egard to the question "Of the length of the course, as I have said, the work carried on 
by this Department in retraining is a new one. With the exception of the United 
States, where they have attempted to train industrial cripples, and that only very 
recently, there was nothing to go on. Training is something apart from education. 
It would be economically not correct to take a man and attempt to teach him something 
he had never done before, except as a last resort. With respect to the length of course, 
nd other things in connection with the work, the judgment as to the sufficiency of 
the length of course and other matters of eoues and internal organization, we must 
judge to a great extent according to the results. We have made a point of getting 
information from the graduates as to their ability in holding employment, as to their 
earning capacity in their occupation and as to the general result of their training. As 
to the satisfactory length of the course, we can refer to the results, the number of men 
employed as trained, the number of men all told, and the number of men out of employ- 
ment. That is our criterion. The length of course granted is not the same in all cases. 
‘All men who are being granted a course, say in garage mechanics, or in any other line, 
are not granted the same length of time in the course. The length of course depends 
on his pre-war training, on his disability, and on his progress in the class. I am 
speaking of the length of course with extensions. The length of course depends on the 
‘man’s pre-war training, his disability and on his progress during training. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You heard Mr. Flynn’s evidence?—A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. He gave evidence in relation to the commercial course in Toronto. He said the 
length of course was six months, and that it was only in very special.cases that any 
_ provision was made for an extension of this course?—A. I am just coming to that now, 
_ the matter of extensions. I think I can explain the whole thing. The original course 
granted in most cases is six months. In other words, we give the minimum time that a 
man can complete the course in. In some eases the length of course is three months. 
For instance, in the case of a man who wants to drive a car without going into garage 
‘mechanics, or wants to go into an occupation that requires very short training, we 
would not give that man six months. The average course is eight months, but the 
length of course varies even from two months’ training. J remember one case where a 
‘man wanted only one month to fit himself for a particular occupation, I do not 
remember which. The length of course varies from one month, to twelve, fifteen and 
eighteen months. In some cases I have known some that extended over two years. 
That is the maximum, I think that we have ever granted in the Department. As I 
have said, the original course, for the most part, is six months. The District Voca- 
tional Gite: has authority on his own to grant extensions up to eight 
months without reference to the Head Office. In other words, he gets his weekly reports 
of progress in the classes, and from the Inspector on the completion of the man’s 
course, and he judges whether or not that man should have an additional extension 
up to eight months in order to fit him to take employment in the line for which he is 
trained. In cases where an extension, is required for over eight months, the authority 
As taken out of the hands of the District Vocational Officer, and he must write for an 
extension to the Head Office. In other words, he can extend automatically the course 
‘up to eight months, but for any extension over that he must refer to the Head Office. 
The criterion for extending a course is whether or not a man at the completion of his 
course is sufficiently trained to obtain profitable employment in the line of work for 
hich he is being trained. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Is that done after they have finished what we call the academic course? Is 
e any attempt made to give them a practical course in some institution?—A. The 
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number of men being trained on July 31st consisted, if I remember rightly, of some- 


thing like 4,021 in 2,695 different industries, who were being given practical training — 


in industries; 4,021 trainees out of a total of 10,082 undergoing vocational training in 
industrial establishment. This represents 39-88 per cent of the number undergoing 
industrial training. 

Q. That is a part of their course?—A. Yes. In most cases it is a combination of 
theoretical training combined with industrial training. In some eases it is not neces- 
sary to go into theoretical training, but a man is placed in a factory and gets his train- 
ing there. 

Q. The point was taken that if they could get about one or two months of an 
intensive course it would be beneficial?—A. He was speaking of the commercial 
courses. 

Q. The young man wanted to learn garage mechanics?—A. Yes. 

Q. If he was performing the work carried on every day, it would do him more 
good than theoretical training?—A. That man will probably be placed in a garage for 
completion of his training. It depends what he has been trained for. If he has had 
previous training in garage mechanics, and wants training in that, that is all he will 
get. 

Q. They all get the practical course at the finish?—A. If it is considered they need 
it. Some of them do not require it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. They can get it if necessary?—A. If it is necessary we give it to them. The 
question of extension over eight months is referred to the Instructor of Vocational 
Training, or to the district school and then to the Vocational Officer. We consider 
the man best capable of telling whether the man needs more training is the man who 
has been training him. 

Q. That is what Mr. Turner said?—A. The Instructor recommmends to the 
Principal of the school that a man be given extension of course over and above that 
already granted him. That goes to the District Officer, and from there to the Head 
Office, if an extension is required over eight months. In the matter of employment, 
as I have pointed out before, the Vocational Branch is employing industrial surveyors, 
men whose duty it is to survey the industries with a view to obtaining these oppor- 
tunities for placement in training of men who are being trained. In other words, they 
go to machine shops or to any industry or plant and they go through that plant, going 
into the various occupations in detail, as to whether or not a man with certain disa- 
bility can carry on that occupation, as to how much training he would require in that 
occupation. It is then our endeavour to fit a man into the opening for training in one 
of these industries. We have to have a great many in order to do that. We have to 
make surveys and have information on hand in order to deal with the men as they 
come up, as to their particular disability and their capabilities from pre-war training 
and so on. When they are looking into industries for opportunities of training they 
come into contact with opportunities of placing men for employment. We have a 
great many men in the industrial work. You can see by the large number of men we 
have to place it requires considerable looking around for opportunities. These men 
also handle the question of finding opportunities for employment, and they are in 
touch with the classes. The man is placed in the opening ready for him, provided he 
is found fit. Instructors also, I may say, are a great factor in finding employment 
for men. 


By Mr. Brien: 
Q. You heard Mr. Turner’s evidence last night?—A. Yes. 
Q. How do you account for what he had to say in that respect? Have you no 
way of finding employment for students?—A. Mr. Turner has not graduated, and he 
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did state that a great many positions were found by the instructors. The instructors 
are of great assistance in finding employment for men. They are as far as possible 
selected from practical tradesmen or mechanics, or from branches of industrial life, 
and they are in touch with opportunities in their own particular line. They are not 
men who have always been instructors or who will always be instructors, they are 
going back, I have no doubt on the completion of this work, to their own industrial 
occupations. 

Q. Are they enabled to attend to this work and at the same time carry on their 
other work ?—A. Yes, it is not part of the duty assigned to them. The duty is assigned 
to the industrial surveyors, but the instructors are of great assistance in finding 
employment for men. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. He complained about publicity. There was no publicity of just what you had 
mapped out for the men, so that they did not know there was assistance being given? 
—A. I have no doubt the students are not informed of all these things. They are 
taken care of when the time comes, as far as possible, but they are not informed of all 
the particular branches of machinery that are working for their assistance, Still in 
the schools they are there for instruction, and when they are there for instruction, 
and when they have completed their course, they are ready for placement, and when 
they are there they do not know of the machinery provided there for their placement. 


By the Chatwrman: 


Q. Do you think it would be advisable to give out a statement which you could 
place in the hands of the student as to the machinery or organization you would have, 
or the Department has, to secure employment for them? J can understand that these 
men have a good deal of doubt as to what their future will be, and as to their chances 
of getting employment and that sort of thing. Do you not think it would be advis- 
able to place in their hands a statement as to what the Department undertakes to do 
in the way of employment, and something as regards methods that are followed with 
that end in view?—A. That might be a benefit, yes. We have not done anything of 
the kind before, except this: Mr. Turner stated he was on a students’ committee. We 
have found that in practically every case the best way to obtain discipline in the school 
is to put it up to the men, the men are there for instructions, to get some good out 
of it. A students’ committee is therefore formed in practically all our schools—or in 
a great many of them—who handle everything in the nature of complaints from the 
students themselves; in other words, all complaints come in through the students’ 
committee in the first place. I was in Calgary not long ago in our district office, and 
our district vocational officer there told me that for the past four or. five months he 


had not had a complaint from a student in the school. Previously he had had quite 


a few. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. I do not see why you have not published a pamphlet telling the students what 
you have told us?—A. The executive of that committee consult with the district office. 
To my mind it would be a great benefit to explain—especially to the executive com- 
mittee—the machinery that is there for their help. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. When a man finished his vocational training course and is ready to go into 

the business for which he has been trained, do you find any difficulty in getting a 

man to change his place of residence, presuming, of course, that the employment for 

which he is being trained is not available in his home town?—A. We have experienced 
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considerable difficulty, especially in getting men to go to small towns outside. In som 
cases the men are quite anxious to go, but in some cases where we think it would be 
advisable for a man to go out to a small town, he is just the man who will not budge 
and does not want to go out of the city. We have experienced that difficulty, but I do 
not think it is common to our work at all. é 
Q. When a man applies for a vocational training course, is it your custom to find 
out first of all whether he desires to stay in the place he is being trained in, and if go, _ 
if there is scope for him in the course in which he is being trained?—A. The nature of _ 
the course he is given to a large extent covers that. If a man comes to us and applies _ 
for a certain kind of training, we would explain to him the employment conditions 
that are likely to prevail on the completion of his course; in other words we let him 
judge for himself. We have information as to employment available in the yarious 
lines for which he may be trained, and that is given him when he applies for his _ 
course. \ oa 
Q. Mr. Turner mentioned a case last night where a man wanted to obtain a com- 
mercial course but was not able to do so. He might feel that no consideration was 
given to him?—A. I will explain the situation in regard to applications for training. 
We cannot insist on a man taking a training in any one particular subject. If a man 
wants a job where he will stay, he must be trained along a certain line of work. Ifa 
man wants a particular class of work we explain to him the employment conditions, or 
the conditions in the occupation which are likely to exist when he graduates. , We try 
as far as possible to train a man in the occupation he requests. In other words, we 
realize that when a man has his mind set on a certain kind of work, he will be much 
better satisfied if he is trained in that kind of work. If conditions are particularly 
bad we will draw his attention to that fact. In some cases we have had to refuse to 
take more men on and train them for motor mechanics, because we find an over-supply 
of men in that branch. We had to close the branch and say we would grant no more 
training. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What. would you do in the case where a man in Winnipeg, say wanted to bee 
come a bootmaker ?—A. In factory work ? + 

Q. Yes.—A. We would tell him there were no industries there. I think there are 
none and we would tell him so, and he would have to go to some place outside of Win- 
nipeg if he wanted to be trained as a bootmaker and a boot repairer. If he wanted to 
go outside and set up a shop all right. 

Q. Take the case of a man in British Columbia. Suppose that he. wanted train- 
ing in a certain industry, and the industry did not exist in British Columbia—A. We 
have sent men from British Columbia to Ontario to get an industrial training that it 
would be impossible for them to get in British Columbia. Where the industries exist- 
ed in British Columbia he would be given his training there. 


By Mr. McGregor: : 

Q. Mr. Turner told us yesterday that he was given no information up to the end 
of his course as to where he would be sent.—A. I think it reasonable that we could not 
tell where Mr. Turner would be employed six months in advance. It will be impossible 
for us to say he will be employed after a seven months’ course. We determine whether 
the conditions in the line of work he goes into are normal, and whether it is likely 
that he will be employed. When his course is near completion our effort is to find 
employment for him in that work. We cannot tell six or eight months ahead. 

Q. If a man is at the end of his course some encouragement should be given him 
that a position will be found for him.—A. Many men leave their courses a few weeks 
or a month ahead due to the fact that they find employment in their own line. Our 
effort is to find employment for them, if possible. 

[Mr. N. F. Parkinson] 
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By the Chairman: 

Will you give the Committee an indication of the percentage of men you place 
jloyment after their training is complete?—A. I think that I can give you that 
mation. Our follow-up reports on the men are made up once a month, and I can 
you the percentage of men placed within a month of the completion of their train- 
We give the men an extra month’s allowance when their training is over to tide 
them over a month’s unemployment. 


e 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Who has charge of the quarters where these men are training’—A. You are 
rring to Mr. Turner’s statement as to the class of property chosen for the purpose. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There is a statement here on page 8 of this report giving some figures by Mr. 
Robinson, and stating that the percentage—— © 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The question has been raised, Mr. Nesbitt, as to these men securing employ- 
ent, the time rather in which they find employment after being trained. I say that 
if Mr. Parkinson can give us a statement of the number of men actually placed in 
employment within one month of the completion of their course, it will give us an 
indication of the extent to which the department is caring for that problem.—A. The 
next thing I note is the question of employment by the Civil Service Commission of 
graduates of retraining classes. The present arrangement with the Civil Service 
Commission is as follows: When a list of students try the Civil Service examination 
e immediately prepare a list of names together with any other quzlitications each 
student possesses than what is shown by passing the examination. Without that the 
mly information the Civil Service wouid have of the applicant; would be that they 
had passed the examinations and therefore were properly qualified We prepare a 
atement showing all their experience in office procedure, commerciai work, mechan- 
al work or anything else which may heip them in obtaining employment from the 
1 Service Commission. That list is sent immediately to the Cvi! Service Com- 
ission, and they have promised to give preference to disabled men. When employ- 
ment is open for a returned man they give preference to our men especially in view 
f the fact that they have these other qualifications to which I have referred. 


; By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

_ Q. Did they promise to give preference to the disabled men over the man who is 
disabled but who is a returned soldier?—A. Yes, they have promised to give a 
eal preference to those men so long as they pass the Cale Lav Further Mr. 


partment. . That is something we have no control over. ote fenaeraene is the 
me with respect to staff as the other departments of the Government. We get them 
n the Civil Service Commission. Dr. Brennan brought up the question of train- 
these men in commercial work, and giving them a practical training similar to 


- had power to take these men on we could provide a Bia amount of prac- 
raining before they got out in other employment. I would not advise that we 
ithe facility for giving the positions in our department as I do not think it 


hav employment for a year or id at most, and they would be on the street again 
for employment. 
. [Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 
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Regarding pensions, during a man’s course his pension is stopped. Originally 
under the old Military Hospitals Commission a man was taken on the strength for 
training. His pension went on. It was stopped when it was made up to the maxi- 
mum amount. It was found that there were delays in adjustment about the book- 
keeping, and adjustments between our department and the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners. It was decided that the best thing to do was to stop the pension and give 
all the men the same amount of pay and allowance and have them all uniform. The 
Order in Council shows that while pay and allowances are being giver the pension is 
stopped during the course of training. It goes on the moment after the course is 
stopped. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You have no control over that?—A. We had no control of that. The pension 
went on and made it up to the maximum amount. I explained to you how it was that 
the persion was stopped. 

Q. He would not get any more money? You have no control of that; it is set out in 
the Order in Council] #—A. It is set out in the Order in Council. Then the next point 
was deduction of pension overpayment. We have agreed with the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners that we will deduct it from the man’s pay and allowance provided we do not 
consider it is going to be a hardship to the man during his course of training. In other 
words, if the man comes to us and says that he has obligations to meet and we consider 
that it is not advisable to deduct the over pay pension during his course of training we 
do not do so. The Pensions Commissioners can make the deductions if necessary after 
the completion of his training. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In reference to the matter of the suspension of the pension, is there a good deal 
of complaint because that system was adopted ?—A. No, sir, not because it was adopted, 
but the complaint is because of the fact that they did not get the extra pension over and 
above the pay and allowances in order to take care of the various disabilities. As a 
matter of fact, to be candid in the matter, there are cases where we have made extra ad- 
vances to the men who we think ought to have special care and attention. Those advances 
have been made out of the fund in severe cases, by the District Vocational officer. In 
the case of a man who had a left leg off, a right arm off and several other injuries and 
who wear out a suit of underwear every week because he had to use crutches so much 
and could not use his arm and consequently had to wear several attachments around his 
body so that he could use his erutch.- We made him an advance to take care of that. The 
number of these cases has been fairly small, in most cases the men I believe are able to 
get along on the pay and allowances provided. Now with regard to the question of ac- 
commodation which Mr. Turner spoke of last evening. The Cliff Street accommoda- 
tion is not good, it is very poor. Our work has grown so fast during the last few months 
that we have been forced to spread out and take additional accommodation all over the 
country. We are not empowered to take accommodation ourselves. We cannot go out 
and take accommodation and go into it, all that has to be done through the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The Cliff Street accommodation was asked from the Public 
Works Department and that department was also asked to make certain necessary im- 


provements, to put in extra lavatory accommodations and other things. The need for — 


accommodation was, however, so pressing that we had to take the men out of the classes 

and send them over there or else send them out to walk the streets without pay and 

allowances. The accommodation I know is not good, although the Public Works Depart- 

ment started last Monday to put the premises in good shape. The point I want to bring 

out is that we have no control over the accommodation, that we cannot get accommoda- 

tion and make the necessary changes, it is in the hands of the Publie Works Department. 
(Mr. N. F. Parkinson] 
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The objection was not with regard to our regular building, which has been running for 
sometime, but with regard to this place which we have recently taken over and which is 
not in good condition. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Who will supervise the janitors of these buildings?—A. The District Admin- 
istration Officer, the Administrative staff. The question of men who have had no 
previous training or education was brought up by Mr. Turner last night. ‘We have 
had many cases come up of men who have had practically no previous education, who 
cannot read or write, who have had no previous training, along any line, they have 
been general labourers of the lower grade up to the time when they enlisted. They 
are admittedly difficult cases to handle. Our practice in such Cases is to find employ- 
ment for the man that he can follow, but it is not always possible to get it immediately 
and therefore we take them and place them probably in an elementary course where 
they are given an elementary education until we can place them in some line of work 
that they can do. It is practically impossible to take any man from 35 to 45 years 
of age—our record is a man of 72 years of age that we had to take in British Columbia 
for retraining, it is impossible to take a man who has had no education, who is illiter- 
ate, and train him for a skilled occupation and the only thing we can do is to take 
care of him until we can get him into some line of work for which he is fitted. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the Militia Department took a man 72 years of age? 
—A,. That is the record, he was one of the evergreens. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. If you cannot find employment for a man after his course is completed, do you 
take him back and put him on pay and allowances until he can get employment ?—A. 
If he is not able to find employment owing to the fact that his training has not been 
sufficient, we will carry the training on until we do get him properly trained for 
employment. We cannot make employment. When these men are trained we do our 
utmost to find employment for them and we think our efforts in that direction have 
been fairly successful. 

Q. After this training is completed he is allowed one months’ pay and allow- 
ances?—A. Yes. There are cases where we have kept them on longer owing to the 
prevailing conditions. Perhaps I can better explain by stating that at one time the 
Civil Service examinations for which we train quite a few men were held' only twice 
a year and the men who came on between these examinations were not trained 
sufficiently to take the first examination, say, in November, if they only commenced 
their course on 1st August. The next examination would not be held until the follow- 
ing May; that is much longer than the average course we give for Civil Service 


_ preparation, but these men are held until we think they are able to take the examina- 


tion. We have done away with that necessity by arranging with the Civil Service 
Commission to hold examinations oftener than twice a year. The last point in Mr. 
Turner’s statement I would like to bring up is the matter of equipment. He stated 
that in some cases the equipment was inadequate. One thing I have to say in that 
respect is that during last week we started 1700 additional men in training. In many 
lines of tools and equipment the European supply has been cut off for some time and 
we have in many cases been absolutely unable to buy the stuff needed in the open 


‘market. In some cases it has been a little short, but for the most part it has been 


fairly complete and we have been able to handle the work. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


: Q. It was not so much the lack of equipment he complained of as of the crowd- 
ing?—A, I think that is taken care of in my statement with regard to the 1700 addi- 
(Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 
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tional men coming in in one week. I made an estimate and handed it to the Deput 
Minister in May that we would ag 13,000 men on 1st November in training. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. All disabled men?—A. All disabled men. I thought that was a pretty ince - 
estimate when I made it, that we would have to provide additional accommodation to 
take care of this increase when it came. a 
Q. Just there, suppose provision were mace for the training by the Government — 
of men who were not disabled, what position would you be in in that case? Would | 
you be able to handle them?—A. I would not want to handle it. 2 
Q. Why ?—A. Unless considerable additional facilities were given to us. It would — 
be necessary to utilize practically every educational institution in the country. It would — 
be iropossible to build accomodation and to provide equipment within a year for training — 
any considerable number of men. Our work has grown at a very rapid rate, especially — 
within the last year. As I have said, the estimate I made from Ist may to 1st November — 
was 13,000 men. That number has grown until on the 1st October it was over 13,000, and 
it is still going up. I thought I was pretty liberal, and we made liberal provision for 
equipment and buildings throughout the country, but we are now being pressed again, 
and if we had to make provision for a great number of additional men, it would mean 
that it would be impossible to purchase the equipment for at least a year. I would say it 
would take a year to equip the schools necessary for training any considerable addi- 
tion. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Has there ever been any thought of giving free night school training?—A. We 
have opened certain classes for free night training for returned soldiers, but in very 
few cases, because we could not provide the staff and equipment to carry it on through- — 
out the country. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting staff’—A. We have great difficulty. 

Q. What is the reason ?—A. Instructors. We have endeavoured to employ returned 
men in our work. At first it was’ impossible for there were no returned men im the 
country in 1916 when the work started. I was not here then. It was impossible to get 
them; they were not here. We built up a staff of instructors. Our work then was pretty 
small, and the number of instructors available is not large. The supply has never been = 
greater than the demand for facilities for training over 13,000. It is only natural 
to suppose that we have drained the supply of instructors who were available im pre” 
war times, or in ordinary times for the educational institutions, and we have had to ~~ 
train instructors in a great many cases. 


eeaere 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Coming back to Dr. Brien’s question, the returned soldiers, just like anybody 
else, are eligible to attend night schools in the various cities and towns?—A. — 
all technical schools provide free night school training. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. A good many men taking vocational training attend the clinics at night!— 
A. Yes, many of them attend clinics at night. We have a few who are called out- 
patients who are not on pay and allowance and who attend clinies during training. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me ask this question, because a great many requests have come to the: oh 
Government from many quarters; if your Department should be so organized as to > 
[Mr. N. F. Parkinson] 
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ide for vocational training for any man in ne army who desires it, could you 


oa You have 13,000 students now?—A. We have 13,000 students now. 
Q. Out of a total of-how many disabled men?—A. Out of a total of 155,000 
~ easualties, and out of about 70,000 odd men returned to Canada for further treatment. 


Mr. Rosryson: About 20,000 of these returned invalided to Canada? 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Assume for argument’s sake that you might have 20,000 applications of that 
eharacter?—A. I would say that that would be a very low estimate. 
Q. Do you think it would reach 40,000? Assume it would reach 30,000?—A.I 
hould think that provision would have to be made for night training for many men 
because they would want to carry on their employment, and they would want to take 
their training, their technical or business training, at night. Further, there are a 
great many men who would take advantage of a provision of that kind to continue 
their industrial training if that were provided, and I imagine the number we would 
have to deal with, all told, would be closer to 100,000 than 20,000. 
__-Q. What provision is made as regards instructors and equipment of schools, 
institutions, and so on, to carry on that work?—A. As I said, I am quite sure that 
no provision could handle all the applications made within a year. Of course, no 
_ job is impossible, but I believe it would take a year to provide the equipment and 
facilities to train that number of men. 
- Q. Have you finished dealing with Mr. Turner’s statements?—A. Yes. 
j Q. There was first the average length of training of all students, and you said 
that now that is about eight months?—A. About eight months. 
. Q. Then there was the total pay and allowances to such students?—A. I believe 
that statement is already included. 
___ Q. The total pay and allowances to those students who have such average length 
of training /—A. Do you mean to each one, or the lump sum paid out in pay and 
allowances? 


The CuarrM4n: Take a number of students and give us the length of training of 
each student. Figure the average length of training for these students, and at the 
_ same time figure out the cost to complete their training; the total pay and allowance, 
ayable to these students; the average pay and Flew nee. and then estimate—because 
T assume you can only the average cost of training in addition to the pay 
and allowance. Then estimate the total cost of training each man. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. There are one or two questions I would like to put to Mr. Parkinson to bring 
out one or two points. Is it not true that the length of course which is set at the com- 
mencement~of a man’s course is given to him as a goal to work to rather than as an 
arbitrary terminating date for his course?—A. Yes, it is our endeavour to give a mav 
the length of course as minimum that he can work to. We do not want to give a man 
onger course than he should have; we would rather give him a shorter course and 
extend it if ey 


By the Chairman: 


I would judge from Mr. Flynn’s evidence, in so far as the commercial courses 
nm at Toronto are concerned, that there is an arbitrary rule that these courses shall 
saver a period of six months?—A. The only thing I can say about that is this: Mr. 
yun is an instructor engaged in instructing men sent to him. He is employed by 
[Mr. N. F. Parkinson. ] 
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the Soldiers’ Aid Commission of Ontario. If these men are in need of an extension 


over six months, in view of the evidence I have given, it is clear that the District — 


Vocational Officer in Ontario has the power, without reference to Ottawa, to grant an 
extension up to eight months on information from the instructor. 

Q. That is so far as extension is concerned, but if I understood Mr. Flynn rightly, 
when the man comes in and it is decided that he should take a commercial course, he 
is told that that course lasts six months?—A. Possibly, yes, that is quite possible. 


Mr. Ropinson: As a goal to work to. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I think you have just told us that it is a six months’ course?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Rosinson: The length of time is set as a goal to work to. If a trainee knows 
that his course is six months, he has got to try and make good in the six months, then 
if he does not make good, as Mr. Parkinson has explained, the course will be extended. 
There was a further point; is not the length of course of each man based essentially 
on his pre-war experience and his relative ability to absorb instructions having regard 
first to his disability and physical condition, and secondly, to his natural talents—A. 
Yes. When first taking up this case as brought up by Mr. Turner, I said that the length 
of course depended upon the man’s pre-war training, his ability and his progress in the 
schools, and I should also have said, his disability. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Do you find many men in your classes that do not try?—A. We have found 
cases of that kind. Over practice is that hen we are assured a man is not sincere in 
his effort to make good, we cancel his course. 

Q. I have been told by men who have had your students in their employ that a 
good many of them do not try to succeed, and the men that have told me, the manufac- 
turers, say that it is because they are assured of pay and allowances anyway, and they 


do not try to succeed ?—A. I would not say that that was by any means the average 


condition. 
Q. I am told by several manufacturers that they find that to be the case/—A. 
There are cases of men amongst returned soldiers, as well as in all walks of human 


society, who are shiftless, and who will never be a success, but I think that we can 2. 


safely say that the number of disabled men that come before us who are failures is a 
very small percentage, they are included in that percentage I gave you. 

Q. We are told that men who come on their own responsibility and get their own 
positions make good ?2—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. The average of the shiftless would be no more in this case than in other cases? 
—A. I think it is less. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would not be surprising if it were more, considering the many men who 
have been badly disabled?—A. I think the main consideration is that these men al- 
though they are badly disabled, realize that their future depends upon their own 
efforts, and we have found in our experience that there is no question about the 
sincerity of these men in the majority of cases. There are, as I say, exceptions. We 
do not claim that all returned men are sincere. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. My personal experience, in so far as I have had to do with returned men, is 
that they have been very excellent men ?—A. I think they are. 
[Mr. N. F. Parkinson] 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. A case was referred to by Mr. Turner of a man who applied for a vocational 
training and was refused. He was suffering from hernia, which perhaps was 
aggravated during his service in the war. Do you follow the rules of the Order in 
Council strictly in those cases?—A. If the aggravation was sufficient to prevent him 
going back to his previous occupation he would be granted vocational training. 

Q. He said he could not go back to his usual oceupation?—A. I would be much 
more able to answer intelligently if I had the details of that case. 

Q. I will give you the name later. Are you experiencing much difficulty from 
applications from men who are medically unfit when they entered the army and 
returned home disabled?—A. We have had a considerable number of cases of men who 
had disability prior to enlistment and who applied for training. We endeavour to 
ascertain whether he has had an aggravation of that disability. The Order in Council 
states that a man is entitled to training who has such disability aggravated by war 
service so that he cannot go back to his previous occupation. 

Q. Would it impose much additional burden to give those men who are suffering 
in this way, vocational training?—A. The one consideration would be that if he was 
able to follow his occupation with the disability he had before enlistment, and if he 
could still follow that occupation, he would not be entitled to training. 

Q. Of course those are the terms of the Order in Council. Would it impose much 
of a burden on the vocational branch if the Order in Council were extended to give 
training to those men?—A. I have no information as to the number of men, but I 
would like to ask you in that connection, would it be a greater advantage of those men 
to be trained when they could return to their former occupation? 

Q. It might, and it might not.—A. That is the consideration. I have not figures 
handy to give you the information. 

Q. Take the-man who has had no training in anything, who perhaps was young 
when he started out and had not qualified; do you not think he would be a better 
citizen if he had a training?—A. I can quite conceive that a great many men, apart 
from those who had disabilities, would benefit from training. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. You said that you collected money through your department for over-payment 
of pensions ?—A., Yes. 
Q. In the case of a man employed by your department who had been over-paid 
during his service in the army, through no fault of his own, and the over-payment was 


such that the war-service gratuity did not meet it, and there was still a balance on 


the money advanced to him; do you still collect that?—A. I do not know of any such 
case. 

Q. A man enlisted in Saskatoon, a civil servant. The usual arrangements were 
made with him, but through the fault of the Department of Militia and Defence his 
wife was paid Separation Allowance during the whole time he was overseas. I think 
he was over-paid $2,900. The whole of his war-service gratuity was stopped and the 
balance of money due the department was claimed against. When he came back 
his employment in the department was not available, but he was transferred to an 
equally well-paid job in the S.C.R., and that department is now collecting $10 a month 
from his salary to pay the liability ?—A. He is working on the staff of the department ? 

Q. Yes—A. I do not know of the case. 

Q. But it would be done?—A. Well, I do not know. I have not any information. 
Thave nothing to do with the salary. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you think it would be much better to collect the money from the clerk who 
paid in mistake, than to take it from the soldier who received it in good faith?— 
(No answer), 

(Mr. N. F. Parkinson. J 
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By Mr. MacNeil: a 
Q. I would like to refer you to Dr. Black’s evidence with respect to which he 
has submitted a statement. Do I infer from your statement that you are not pre- 
pared to accept Dr. Black’s opinion that agricultural training as conducted by the 
Department of S.C.R. might easily be abandoned and conducted by the Soldier — 
Settlement Board ?—A. I have already given my opinion. I am quite convinced that — 
the training conducted by the S.C.R., the vocational training, should be conducted by 
them, apart from the able men who wish to qualify to take out land, under the Soldiers’ — 
Settlement Board. t - 
Q. Although I appreciate your anxiety to do everything you possibly can, is not — 
Dr. Black’s statement that he could not accept this training as a qualification for those ~ 
who desire to enter into the benefits of the Soldiers’ Settlement Act rather a serious — 
reflection on the value of that course?—A. No, I do not think so. Dr. Black has to — 
protect himself. He is working under regulations which state that a man must haye — 
certain physical and training qualifications. It is quite reasonable to suppose there — 
would be many men applying to us for training for agriculture who will not be — 
physically fit to fill the qualifications of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, and further- 
more there are a large number of men who applied to us for training along agricultural _. 
lines who have no intention of taking up the benefits under the Soldiers’ Settlement. 
Q. A large number ?—A. Yes. 4 
Q. He states that a large number of men did receive this training and applied) * 
to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board to obtain the benfits under the Act?—A. There is  -! 
no question about that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 4 hi 
Q. You said you were willing it should be put under one head?—A. Yes, I am _[y 
not anxious to grab any more than J have. aw 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have enough work without this?—A. Yes, as I have stated that the ques- 
tion is a different one from the training of a fit man for a position. 


Mr. Rozprwson: Might I make a remark? When this matter first came up towards 
the end of 1917, when the Soldiers’ Settlement Board was organized, it was thoroughly 
discussed, and it was considered desirable that the training of the disabled should not — 
be allotted to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board at that time because they would have 
to start in a new organization where we had started early in 1916. The same situation 
exists now. If the Soldiers’ Settlement Board took over the training of the disabled — 
they would have to start in anew whereas we have had three years’ experience. If it 
is considered desirable that that should be done, we are quite willing to turn it over. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. That is not my point. That is a detail of administration that could be 
arranged. We understand that 264 students took your course of agricultural training. 
We have the opinion of expert agriculturists that that course has no practical value and 
that there is no purpose in training him along agricultural lines unless the ultimate 
goal of the student is to engage in agricultural pursuits.—A. I have the opinion of 
many agriculturist experts. One of them is Dr. Dean, of Calgary, Creelman, of 
Guelph, and so on throughout the country. Training is going on in the same establish- | 
ments as under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. : | 

Q. When these men complete their course and make application for land under) 
the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, they appear before qualification experts formed of 
men all practical farmers.—A. The same man in British Columbia that the Soldier 
Settlement Board has is the Director of our agricultural training. His name is Dean 
Klinck. : 

[Mr. N. F. Parkinson] 
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i Q. Are you training any men at the University of Saskatchewan?—A. Yes, sir. 
a Q. Dr. Black and Mr. Bracken are on the qualification board, are they?—A. I do 
not know about Dr. Black. 

y Q. Dr. Rutherford, I mean?—A. Yes, Dr. Rutherford is. 


ae By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. There is another point of policy touched on by Dr. Black. In training men 
along these lines, you do not place them in an institution to be educated in the regular 
_eourses, but you require these institutions to establish special courses and in that way 
_ elog the machinery and prevent the entry of men for the Soldiers’ Settlement Board.— 
_ A, When we started work there was nobody else to consider. We made the best pro- 
__ yision possible for training these men at the time. If that clogs the work of the 
Soldier Settlement Board it is unfortunate, but we were there first and were training 
these men and did the best thing possible. I can conceive it as possible that it would 
be of advantage to the Soldier Settlement Board to obtain some of the facilities we 
have for training our men. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If your work was transferred to the Soldier Settlement Board, would not 
these men still be there?—A. I think the work for disabled men would suffer, sir. 
Q. If your whole work was transferred?—A. They would have to be taken care 
of under these establishments. Clogging would still be there. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Except that the man who did not intend to go on with farming would not 
be there?—A. The man who did not intend to go on with the Soldier Settlement 
Board might not, but why should he not be trained in agriculture, even if he has other 
means of taking up agriculture than through the Soldier Settlement Board? Many 
have their own homesteads and have relatives owning farms with whom they wish 
to work. We do not only train men who want to take up the provisions of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board. Sometimes there are men who have farms established who have 
to be taken care of. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Supposing the Soldier Settlement Board ee take this work over, have they 
any organization by which they can give these men medical treatment?—A. There is 
more than that, sir. As far as the training is concerned they could take over our 
machinery, but we have many classes of men who start in a course, and it is con- 
sidered when they start that it is the best course for them. It seems to suit their 
disabilities and pre-war training and their desire. After tackling the course, however, 
sometimes a man breaks down and cannot stand it. It is not always possible to 
determine at the beginning if it is the best course for him. As a result it is some- 
times necessary to shift a man from one department to another. He has to be kept 
under constant observation. Men on the strength of our departments for training 
are entitled to medical treatment while training whether they have sickness from their 
war disability or not. Any kind of sickness with a vocational man is looked after. 


: By Mr. MacNeil: 

_  Q. Would he be refused medical treatment if on the strength of the Soldier 
Settlement Board?—A. There would have to be established another system for that 

work. We have to have that supervision for men trained in the industries and the 

schools. We could not split up the work between two departments. 
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@. You have been using agricultural training as an illustration of the method 
in which you employ these institutions. Take as an illustration the University of 
British Columbia, to which, I understand, you pay $60,000 for agricultural training of 
disabled men. Do these men in your department enter into the regular special courses 
which would give them a degree and a certain definite standing or do you ask that the 
institution create special courses for the disabled men which do not give them a 
definite certificate?—A. These men in the majority of cases are taking special courses 
designed for their particular needs. They are men who attend the various university 
agricultural and other lines where their educational training is being attended to, but 
the majority of the men established in the University of British Columbia have been 
provided with special courses on agriculture and other specialized lines. 

Q. You considered it a necessity that you should require the university to provide 
additional equipment, or do you use the equipment that was already there?—A. We 
have made provision for additional staff and equipment. That is why we give them 
$60,000. 

Q. It is more or less a side issue with them.—A. Yes, and we have the courses 
there because they have facilities already which are necessary for the training of 
these men. 

Q. Would it not be possible for these men to take the regular university course’— 
A. I imagine that the regular courses are different to what we give them. They are 
theoretical entirely. In the University of British Columbia they are getting a com- 
bined practical and theoretical course. They stay in the university for a while, and 
then go out on the farm to get the practical end of it. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Is the course given for each one of these men designed especially with regard 
to his pre-war experience and what he wants to do?—A. Quite right. 

Q. In other words a man may be thoroughly versed in all the practical side and yet 
know very little about the theory of an occupation. 

Q. Might I interject there? Is not the course which is given to each one of these 
men designed especially with respect to his pre-war experience and what he intends to 
do?—A. Quite right. 

Q. In other words, a man may have been thoroughly versed in all the practical 
sides of dairying yet know very little about the theoretical side of it, and he wishes 
to carry on dairying as a specialized part of farming in which case he would then go 
to a special theoretical course in dairying to supplement the practical knowledge he 
had before going overseas?—A. The more general condition is that the man has been 
previous to enlistment what is known as a general farmer, he may have a knowledge in 
general of farm work, he might have a few cows and horses, hens, etc., and if he comes 
back he cannot carry on as a general farmer, he cannot do the ploughing, the hay 
pitching and so forth, but he wants to specialize in dairying. 

The Cuarrman: Pardon me a moment; now this can go on interminably, and 
in so far as I am concerned, I clearly understand the point at issue, I do not know 
whether the members of the Committee understand it or not, but we have gone over 
that ground very often. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What we want to get at is this: whether this course when completed will give 
a man a certificate or a definite credential which he may put to practical use?—A. It 
all depends upon the nature of the training provided. If the man is being trained 
for any industrial occupation, his training, as I pointed out, is a combined practical - 
and theoretical training as far as possible so that if he attends a technical school or 
one of our own classes and is trained in acetylene welding, or in the automobile work, 
they will be given theoretical training in the one case and then taken out into the 
automobile works for practical training. 
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Q. Are there many men who want training in the acetylene welding?—A. There 
are a considerable number who get a course of two or three months and then there 
are others who get longer; if the average is eight months there must be many who are 
trained up to 12 months. There have been a considerable number of cases where the 
training has extended to one year and an occasional one has been carried up to two 
years. 

Q. Have there been many men that got the two years’ course?—A. I could not 
say offhand. 

Q. Perhaps half a dozen?—A. Probably that, I could not say offhand. 

Q. When was the average of eight months struck?—A. The average of eight 
months ‘was struck*about the spring of 1918, I believe. There was, I believe, at that 
time consideration by council of limiting the length of all courses to six months. Mr. 
Segsworth, the then director of training, pointed out that it would be inadvisable, that 
it would be better to leave it in the hands of the department and give an average course 
of 74 or 8 months, and thus make it flexible; in some cases the course would be less 
than six months and in other cases men would need a longer course than that. 

Q. With reference to equipment of the institutions, you say that you have 
special equipment for your institutions?—A. We place equipment necessary to train 
- the men in any institution if we are taking that institution. 

Q. But as far as possible you employ the facilities which exist in the institution, 
or do you establish independent training centres?—A. We have independent training 
centres where the necessity arises, where the opportunity does not exist of utilizing 
the facilities, and in many cases we are compelled to do so by the fact that we want 
to put on a special course of instruction that we could not provide for in the existing 
institutions. 

Q. When placing men in industries for training, do you permit the employer to 

pay the men?—A. In some eases. The minor who is being trained is paid by the 
_ employer and we deduct the amount of that payment he gets from the total amount 
of pay and allowances because we consider that as he had no previous training he is 
going in practically as an apprentice and he cannot produce anything for the manu- 
 facturer during training. The disabled man is paid full allowance even if he is 
_ trained in industry because it is considered he can produce enough to pay for the 
_ time that the manufacturer will spend in his instruction, and he is not supposed to 
teceive any money from the manufacturer. I believe that in some cases the manu- 
_ facturer is in addition paying these men a certain amount of money, but I cannot give 
_ definite evidence on that matter. 
Q. Would it not be better to extend his course if you permitted the employer to 
_ pay according to the man’s efficiency?—A. The great difficulty in that case is this: 
_ that in many cases, as I say, as it is now it is the men who have had the opportunity 
5. of training in the schools, and who have had past experience along the line of the 
occupation in which he has been trained; as soon as the manufacturer starts to pay 
__ him he is in the manufacturer’s control; we cannot control his training there, but, if 
he is under our pay and we find that the man is kept in one particular occupation 
_ and not being trained as he should be, if we cannot make arrangements with the 
a manufacturer to give him the training he is expected to receive in that institution, 
_ Wecan take him out of the institution. But if we were to draw up a contract with 
. the manufacturer that he would pay that man so much we would not have that man 
a under our control, if he took him and put him on producing work alone; the manu- 
2 te oe insist if he paid him upon his right to put the man at whatever work 
2 esired. 


Q. What provision do you make if the man, at the conclusion of his eight months’ 
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Would you he able to protect him and equalize his income for a longer period of time? 
—A. A man who is being trained in any industry is treated exactly the same as the 
man who is being trained in the school. If in the opinion of the inspector who 
inspects that man every week, and the foreman in charge of the work in which he js 
employed thinks he should have an extension of his course in order to make him fit, 
as far as training is concerned to carry on in that work in which he is trained, that 
recommendation is sent in, and the number of extensions from May 30 of this year 
has been 30 per cent during that period. 

Q. Take for instance the shoe industry. I understand you put some men in that 
industry and placed them side by side with the men engaged in that occupation ?—A, 
Quite right. 

Q. And according to the rules the worker in that institution is responsible for 
damaged material?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does he get any guarantee from you that if he undertakes this work suitable 
provision will be made for him in that respect ?—A. I am not familiar with the details 
under which these men are placed. I imagine that the man who is placed in the shoe 
industry for training has material set apart for his use apart from any material that 
is set out for the workman. Under the arrangements with the manufacturer the man 
being trained has material for his own use, and the waste is not charged to the man. 


As soon as this parliamentary work is over I have arranged for a conference with the — 
various members of the boot and shoe organizations, the manufacturers, and my dis- — 
trict officer in Montreal for a conference upon the matter. The boot and shoe industry — 
is one in which we have not placed many men up to the present, due to the fact that — 


possibly we have not made our provisions clear to the boot and shoe workers, they had 


not understood clearly what our attitude was with respect to their work. It is our ~ 


endeavour in all cases to keep in touch with the representatives of organized labour 


who are concerned in the occupations for which we are training men so as to have our 


training methods and the number of men we train satisfactory to their regulations, or 
if they are not satisfactory to change the regulations to take care of the special 
question of training disabled men. Our relationship with organized labour up to the 
present time has been very satisfactory. There have’been cases where we have had a 
little discussion at a time, but we have always been able to reach an understanding. 
The great trouble has been that they were misinformed; they thought we were training 
all returned men. We are not; we are only training disabled men. 


sates 


Q. Take the case of a watch repairer; they tell me it takes three years to traina 


man in that occupation. What is the outlook for that man?—A. In many cases, of “ii 


course, it takes three years, or five years, to train a man. The men who are being trained 


in watch repairing have the same assurance as all other men; the district officer has x 


the power to extend the course up to eight months. 


Q. Are there not occupations in which you are merely starting the men, and in ‘hay 
which you are not attempting to place them in a position to earn an adequate liveli- » 


hood ?—A. Our idea is not to start a man in anything at which, on the completion of 
his training, he will not be able to earn a decent living. ‘ 

Q. You are aware now that the Federal Employment Service is making efforts to 
supply the demand for employment through one agency ?—A. Yes. 


Q. Well, you said that in the employment of vocational students you try to trace 


employment for a number of men, but you have no system of co-ordination or of refer- 


ence to the Federal Employment Service?—A. Yes, but I stated that we had access to 
the Federal Employment lists. We find that we are able to place men who are training q 
in local industries. As a matter of fact, the man who is a district officer is not going — 


to train men where there is no chance of employment. 


Q. Has the instructor, outside of his class hours, the opportunity and the time [ 
to supervise the getting of employment for these men?—A. We do not rely on the 
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instructor, though’ there is a great deal of employment obtained through the efforts 
of the instructors. They are in touch with the industries or occupations in the 
- individual towns, because they are practical men to a great extent, and they have 
through their individual efforts placed a great many men. 

Q. But you are aware that the Federal Employment Service has a clearing house 
system?—A. Yes, and that clearing house system is used. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the complaints which come from the vocational students 
originate largely from the haphazard method of obtaining employment?—A. That 
js your statement, Mr. MacNeil, that it is a haphazard method; not mine. To my 
mind, the results we have obtained in the employment of the men are fairly satis- 
factory. That, however, is a matter of judgment. 


ef By the Chairman: 
Q. From your knowledge of the situation, do you know of any way in which 
you could further co-operate with the Federal-Provincial Employment Bureau; do 
“you know whether the work might be co-ordinated more?—A. That is what I would 
consider a fairly broad question. I can only say in answer to it that wherever it 
comes up, or is brought to our attention—Major Anthes is the Director of the In- 
| formation Service Branch—through the various agencies or offices throughout the 


country, when their co-operation can be obtained, or it is advisable to change the 
organization or relationship, that relationship is changed. We are working together. 
: It is the same department. The Director of the Medical Service, the Director of 
j the Information Service and myself work together in all those questions. It is all 
one department, and we are all doing the same work. I am in it the same as the 
. Director of the Information Service, and if we can see an¥ means of improving the 
organization, that is our business. That is what we are here for; that is what we 
are endeavouring to do. We are having constant conferences on the matter of the 
employment of these men and as to what would improve their training. We believe 
it is advisable to employ every possible means of placing these men in employment. 
_ We have decided that it would be absolutely inadvisable for the Information Service 
Branch to handle the employment of all these men. We have many facilities. We 
4 have the instructors, the industrial surveyors, the District cfficers and the personnel 
F of the staff. It is everybody’s effort to find employment for the men, and I can only 
point to the results as an indication of what has been accomplished. We do not 
consider it advisable to hand the whole thing over. 
Q. Probably what Mr. MacNeil has in mind is that if this work was co-ordinated 
there would be a saving of expense?—A. I cannot see that, Sir, because if this work 
_ was handed over it would mean building up a staff in addition to the staff we have 
already obtained. These industrial surveyors, who are looking for opportunities for 
men who are training, in the ordinary course of their work, have to visit practically 
every industry, and they have to keep in touch with the men in those industries 
once a week. It,is only reasonable to suppose they cannot take on this work without 
the addition of a great number to the staff. 


ee 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Mr. Turner said he went to the Employment Bureau to get a position. His 
complaint is not against the system but it is against the lack of co-operation between 
the vocational school and employment bureaus. Mr. Foran states he has repeatedly 
a applied to vocational schools for information as to men who could fill certain posi- 
fons, and that the Vocational schools have paid no attention to his applications. Do 
_ you know whether your officials in the schools are in the habit of treating those 
 Tequests in that way?—A. It is rather hard to answer that question. 
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Q. It is a matter that might be looked into?—A. Yes, there mignt not be a man — 
available in many cases, it is only reasonable to suppose the question should be 
answered. However, I would like to have that specific case brought up. 

Mr. MacNet: The trend of the evidence given by Mr. Stewart and Major Anthes 
was that the only proper way to deal with unemployment was to centralize the depart- 
ment in a way that would be satisfactory from the employer’s standpoint and also 
satisfactory to the employee. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. Was that in reference to the employment of persons who were not soldiers and 
the employment of the ablebodied soldiers—not the disabled soldiers?—A. I consider 
the question of employment for returned men is already centralized under the Depart- 
ment of S.C.R., where it is being carried on for the disabled man by the vocational 
training branch or for the undisabled man by the other branch, which is still central- 
ized. 

Q. But in the Dominion Provincial employment office where you have vor= ->-ei9] _ 
representative to look after the returned man who comes into that office looking for 
employment ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. But from the standpoint of the employer, does it not cause confusion ?—A. From 
the standpoint of the employer, the information that is in the Information and Service 
Branch is available to us, we are also in touch with the industries. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. After all, are not the tests the results? We have the figures as to the results. 
(No answer.) 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. We have a large number of men drifting from one to the other and they are 
not provided for. Speaking of the disabled man who has been trained, we have the . 
figures here of a survey made of 3,000 of these men who completed their training, and 
if I remember correctly it was somewhere in the neighbourhood of five per cent?— 
A. 5.74. 

Q. Who are not now in employment. All the others are accounted for, and I 
think we will agree that this is a comparatively small percentage, 160 out of 3,000, and 
of those 3,000 men who were trained 69 per cent are in what might be regarded as 
fixed employment. Eight per cent I think had died, and then a certain percentage 
who were in other employment than that in which they had trained, but not in satis- 
factory employment ?—A. The point I would like to bring out in regard to the number 
of men in employment outside of the line in which they had been trained is that there 
is quite a number of cases of these men who got back to pre-war occupations due to 
the fact that disability had disappeared during training. The man in th ' cenital 
was entitled to training because he had disability that prevented him going back to 
pre-war occupation; after eight months’ training that disability disappeared to such 
an extent that he could go back to his employment. The point is that at the time he 
applied for training he was disabled. 


The Committee adjourned till 3.30. 
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The Committee resumed at 3 o’clock, the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder presiding. 


Mr. F. G. Rosinson recalled. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, before I start on 
my evidence I would like to lay two matters before you, the first is that through the 
District Vocational Officer at Montreal there has been presented to the department 
a petition by the men undergoing vocational training in Montreal requesting that 
the rate of pay and allowances they receive whilst undergoing training be increased 
and, with your permission, I would like to lay that petition before the Committee 
for consideration. 


. The Cuamman: Have you the petition here, Mr. Robinson?—A. I haven’t it 
with me, but I would like to have permission to lay it before you and will send it to 
__ the secretary. 

The CuaiRMAN: Please forward it to the secretary. 


The Witness: The other thing is this: We have just received a communication 
from the British Government increasing the pay and allowances to those undergoing 
training in England. I submitted to you with my memorandum the other day a com- 
parative statement of pay and allowances, Schedule M, which showed that the pay 
and allowances for instance of a single man without dependents in England when 
he was undergoing training amounted to $34.41. This information that came to us 
the day before yesterday from England has increased that to $41.71. I would like to 
have the privilege of submitting this new schedule so that it will bring the informa- 
tion strictly up to date. 


The CHairMAN: Certainly. Instead of the Schedule M, as we have it, it will be 
the new Schedule M. 


The Witness: Yes, bringing it right up to date. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. At the commencement I would like Mr. Robinson to explain chart No. 1 of 
the organization of the department, I have a few questions to ask him in that con- 
nection. The direct line of responsibility is a direct line from the minister to you 
as the deputy minister?—A. Yes, that is right. 

The CHairman: Are you, Mr. MacNeil, through with Mr. Parkinson ? 


Mr. MacNewm: Yes, Mr. Chairman, unless there are some questions that arise 
out of Mr. Robinson’s examination. 


By Mr. MacNeil: © 

Q. And from the deputy to the assistant deputy minister?—A. For certain duties 
which are shown there under his little bracket. 
_ Q. What is the line of responsibility 7—A. Direct to the Assistant Director of the 
Unit. 

Q. And the Director of Vocational Training?—A. Directly to me. 

Q. And the Director of Vocational Training is responsible to you, and the 
_ Director of Medical Service also?—A. To me, and through me to the minister. Of 
course quite frequently the minister will consult with the heads of the various branches 
and they have the privilege of consulting with him if they wish to. 

Q. The assistant deputy minister is not in the direct line of administration ?— 
A. You will notice that he is assistant deputy minister and secretary and his function 
is the preparation of the Orders in Council general correspondence that would come 
under the purview of the secretary of any organization and such duties as may be 
delegated to him by me from time to time. 

Q. That is each branch is a separate entity, the vocational branch, the informa- 
tion and service branch, and the medical branch?—A. A separate entity, in one way, 
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yes, and in another, no. The work of the department is so multifarious that it would 
be impossible for me or for any other man I consider to deal in detail with the work 
that is carried on in each branch, or to deal rather with the whole work of the depart- 
ment in detail. Therefore certain branches have come into being to deal specifically 
with certain specific phases of the work, and at the head of each of these branches is 
a director. He is responsible for carrying out the policy which is decided upon by the 
Government and communicated to me by the minister and then communicated by me 
to the director. Now, he is responsible for this part of the work and for the direc- 
tion of the staff and the administration of that particular phase of the work, and 
whenever any matters that affect one, two or three branches come up I bring together 
the heads of those branches, and we discuss it together. If the head of any branch 
has a matter for consideration which he thinks it would be advisable to discuss with 
the head of another branch he can go to the head of the other branch himself ‘and 
diseuss it, or he can come to me and I will arrange to have a conference on the matter. 

Q. Then your office is a co-ordinating agency of all these branches?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Under the application of that system of administration, each branch carries 


on the administration of their work entirely independent of the other branch?—A. — 


The arrangement in the unit as far as the assistant director who is directly responsible 
to me would apply to all the other branches. That is to the medical branch, the 


information and service branch, the vocational branch, in as much as the head of each ~ 


branch at head office has in the unit a district head. That district head naturally 
takes his instructions from the head of his particular branch at the head office. They 
co-operate in the unit just as the heads of branches co-operate in the head office, and 
they get together and have conferences and deal with matters that affect one or the 
other as they arise, just as we do at the head office. The assistant director in the unit 
has no, we will say, “plenary” powers over the heads of any of these particular 
branches in the unit any more than I go to the staff of any of the heads of the vari- 
ous branches and give them instructions over the head of the director of that branch. 
But should the assistant director find anything which he considers is not in the best 
interests of the work it is his privilege to go to the head of the branch and tell him 
what he thinks ought to be done and then if he finds that the head of that branch does: 
not carry out his suggestion he can report the matter to me and I will take the matter 
up with the director of the branch and straighten it out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where does all this lead to? What is the value of this evidence so far as the 
Committee is concerned? (No answer.) 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is there not a danger in your administration, with each branch dealing with 
one particular phase of the problem, of groups of men drifting from branch to branch 
and being lost track of in between?—A. I do not think so. We are teaching co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination to all the heads of the branches of the various units constantly. 

Q. We have complaints to the effect that there are groups of men, a considerable 
number of men, who are passed from branch to branch, and from unit to unit, whose 
needs are not clearly defined; and therefore, whose needs are not provided for. I 
submit that that is a cause of irritation and that it is incumbent upon Mr. Robinson 
to give an explanation as to whetherche considers his administration adequate ?—A. If 
there are any cases of that kind that come to your notice at any time, I would be very 
glad, indeed, to have them and to go into them with you, or with any other returned 
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soldier, with any individual returned soldier or with anybody representing a group of 

 yeturned soldiers. Of course, in an organization such as ours I admit quite frankly 
that there are cases that are not handled as they should be. But if these cases are 
brought to my attention, and if in any respect any one is weak, as Mr. Tweedie said 
this morning, the fault arises not from the system but from the individual who is 
carrying on the particular work. Ii I find that individuals are not earrying on their 
work properly, the remedy is easy. 
: Q. Do you consider that in your system of administration you provide reasonable 
safeguards against such a condition of affairs 1A. Yes, I do. 
. ~ Q. May I ask you again to give the interpretation of your Department of Re-estab- 
 jishment, of the complete and successful re-establishment of the soldier?—A. You 
asked me that question the other night with respect specifically to vocational training. 
It is exceedingly hard to make a genera] definition on this subject, because the duties 
of the department are multifarious. What constitutes re-establishment as regards 
yocational training is quite different from what constitutes re-establishment with 
respect to medical treatment; and it also differs with respect to the.placing of the 
men in employment. Further than that, each man that comes under our purview for 
re-establishment is considered as a separate individual case. He is a personality; he 
is not a thing, and we try to deal with each man as a personality, not as a thing. We 
try not to lay down general rulings which will cramp our officers in dealing with indi- 
> vidual cases. We try to lay down the broad principles on which the work is to be 
done, leaving it to the judgment of our various officials to apply these broad principles 
to each individual case as each individual case warrants. We follow up the activities 
of these various officials by inspectors and various other officials who go round and 
make reports to the head office on their activities, and if we find they are not pro- 
perly interpreting what we consider the general regulations, they are soon checked up. 
Does that answer your question ? 

Q. Will you accept this definition of re-establishment: The restoration of the man 
to the same social and commercial status that he enjoyed prior to enlistment at least ?— 
A. That might be applied in some cases. In some cases it would be absolutely 
impossible to do that. There ‘are some cases where no human ageney can put the 
man back where he was before. He has been so shattered by war service you cannot 
put him back. 

Q. The pension is a means to that end?—A. That is only financial. You say, 
put him back in the same social status that he was prior to enlistment. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. And commercial?—A. It is almost impossible to do that in some cases, but the 
aim is, generally speaking, to do the very best that can be done for every man, as far 
as his own personal particular problem is concerned, within the powers granted to 

_ the Department by the Government. 


es MacNeil * 


, ; Q. You have no definite standpoint for that?—A. I think that is a definite stand- 
i pont. . - 

Q. Define exactly these classes of men upon whose behalf you undertake re- 
 establishment?—A. Perhaps a wrong impression has gone abroad on account of the 
_ name by which this Department is called.’ It is called the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, and there seems to be an impression abroad that is incorrect, 
_ that this department is charged with every phase of the Civil Re-establishment of 
_ €X-members of the forces, whereas as a matter of fact there are various other agencies 
:. of the Government which are dealing with parts of the work of general civil re-estab- 
4 lishment of the soldier. For instance the Soldier Settlement Board is looking after land 
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settlement, and rightly so, because they are attached to the Department of Interior, 
who have control of all Government lands. The question of war gratuity is left with 
the Militia Department, and quite rightly so, because they have all the records of the 
men from the time they enlisted until their return to Canada, and they can handle 
that matter with less expense and with greater speed and correctness than any other 
branch of the Government could, to my mind. The question of pensions is put in the 
hands of an independent Board of Pension Commissioners. I think that is a sound 
proposition. 

Q. I am asking those classes upon whose behalf your department undertakes re- 
establishment?—A. Quite so. I just wanted to preface my remarks by clearing up 
that point, which I think is a general misapprehension. This department is, I might 
say, very often criticized for sins with which it has nothing to do. As far as this 
department is concerned, the duties that have been delegated to it by the Government 
are, first, medical treatment. . 

Q. Is that re-establishment? That is relief, is it not?—A. Quite so, it might be 
interpreted that way. That is the point I am making. The name is Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment. The duties that have been delegated to the Department by the 
Government do not include all phases of re-establishment of the soldiers in civil life. 
You are asking what the duties of the Department are, and I am going to outline them 
to you. 


The Cuarrman: We have all that information in the statement. The immediate 
point that Mr. MacNeil raises is to the class of soldiers your Department is endeavour- 
ing to re-establish. , 

Mr. MacNem: That is the point. The Committee must have a proper basis on =~ 
which to proceed. First we want to know what is accomplished by the Department. = 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What class of soldiers is your Department endeavouring to re-establish?—A. It 
all depends upon the definition of re-establishment. I consider that the medical treat- Mh 


ment of a man who breaks down due to a war disability is re-establishment mm a— 
measure. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are trying to re-establish the disabled man, either through sickness or 
having been wounded?—A. Yes. iB 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the man who joined under eighteen?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. Your department, so far as re-establishment is concerned, is dealing with two 
classes, first the man who is disabled by war service and the man who joined under 
the age of eighteen?—A. That is right. 

Q. In so far as the man disabled from casualties is concerned, you do not deal 
with all casualties, but what class of casualties?—A. We give free medical treatment 
and pay and allowances to all men who suffer from illness due to war disabilities 
caused by or aggravated by war~service, and also certain specific classes of men 
a are invalided home, the details of which I have already set out in my memoran- ~~ 

um. 

Q. In brief, those men whose disability is such that they cannot undertake, as 
well as they did before, their pre-war occupation?—A. That has a bearing only on 
vocational training. I am speaking now of medical services, and then in addition 
we give free medical treatment without pay and allowances to any man who falls 
sick from any cause whatsoever for one year after discharge. hy 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. All ex-soldiers?—A. Yes, but they do not get any pay and allowances. 
{Mr. F. G. Robinson.] 
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Q. Then you render assistance to all soldiers who need assistance under your 
employment scheme?—A. Yes. Then there is the vocational work which deals with 
the re-training, that is of the disabled, who are so disabled by war service that they 
cannot return to their pre-war occupation and as a secondary class those who enlisted 
jn the army under the age of eighteen. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. The benefits of this enormous organization which you direct at so huge an 
expenditure, are confined to a comparatively small percentage of men demobilized ?— 
A. I would not say that. .. 

Q. For the purpose of re-establishment ?—A. Well, it depends on what you would 
eall re-establishment. 

-Q. You say you are not prepared to undertake re-establishment of all ex-mem- 
bers of the forces?—A. I did not say what I was prepared to do. I said we were 
carrying out certain duties delegated to us by the Government, and I was endeavour- 
ing to tell you what the duties were. 

Q. Is there any way we can determine briefly just what section of that work is 
undertaken by your department ? 


Mr. Tweedie: We have a statement from Mr. Robinson and Mr. Parkinson of 
all the work they are doing and the number of men they have treated and the rest is a 
matter of argument I think. 


' Mr. McNeiw: My point is that the re-establishment as undertaken has previously 
been confined to a small number of men as compared to the number of men demobi- 
lized. 


The CHatRMAN: The total number of men who passed through the S. C. R. is in 
the neighbourhood of 57,000. 


The Wirness: Per week. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many men have you given vocational training to, all told, including 
both those who have completed their courses and those who are taking training now? 
—A. Up to September 20, 21,953 have commenced courses or graduated. 

Q. In addition to your vocational training work it is true that you are concerned 
in the question of employment and giving a certain medical service. The men also 
eall at your office to obtain information and all that sort of thing, all of which may 
be a part of re-establishment work, but the broad aspect of the question is that of 
500,000 odd men who have been enlisted you have undertaken to give vocational 
training to some 21,000. That is a small proportion of the total number. 

Mr. Nessirtr: How many men in hospitals? The same men might be called four 
or five times. 

The CHamman: You have a number of men in tuberculosis sanitaria and insti- 
tutions of that kind. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. In addition to those taking treatment?—A. In other words, you want me to 
give you the number of men treated in hospitals. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. The statistics of Mr. Robinson would show the volume of work rather than 


_ actual accomplishment. The only men on whose behalf he can claim complete re-es- 


tablishment by that department are these, and only some of those, vocationally trained 
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and those, and only some of those permanently placed in employment. I consider this 
stage of the inquiry is most important. 


The CuammMan: I think we all recognize that. It is patent. It is clearly before 


us now that the department is created for specific work. Those men you represent 
may wish to make an argument either that the work of this department could be 
extended or some other provision made to take care of a body of men who haye not 
received similar treatment. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Exactly. (To the witness). Do you accept the statement I have made, I 
mean as chief administrative officer of the departmest, do you accept the statement 
that the only men on whose behalf complete re-establishment can be claimed are some 
of those who receive vocational training and some of those placed in employment—A. 
The men placed in employment number 69,000. 

Q. Do you make deductions from the number of those engaged in casual employ- 
ment’—A. I suppose one can, yes. 

Q. That is, a comparatively small percentage of the entire number of men 
demobilized have been found employment. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. But not a small percentage of the number of men they have charge of, which 
are the men who are not sound.—A. I think I see your point. Apart from the 
general activities of the department in connection with medical treatment, which 
might not be considered as a re-establishment measure from the exact standpoint 
you are arguing from at the moment, you want to show that the specific governmental- 
agencies to help the men get back to where they were before they went overseas as 
carried on by this department, are in the nature of vocational training and placing in 
touch with employment, apart from the general service rendered to the whole body 
of men in connection with medical treatment. 

Mr. Hucn CrarK: Would it not bea help to the Committee if Mr. MacNeil would 
ooutline his objective in so far as it is criticism of the work being done or the work not 
being done that should be overtaken. 


The CHairman: I think we will get that end of it. Mr. MacNeil desires merely 
to establish the fact that in so far as the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment is concerned along these various lines, it is only handling the disabled men, and 
that the number of men is small in comparison to the total body. He wishes evidently 
afterwards to put forth the argument that some further provision should be made for 
the remnant of the men which is the larger body of the men. I think that the Com- 
mittee has the facts sufficiently to enable you to advance that argument. 

Mr. McLean: Mr. MacNeil only wishes to put several more questions, I under- 
stand, and while we have been discussing it those questions could have been put. 

By Mr. MacNeil: s 

Q. In your work you have certain limitations. You appreciate the fact that there 
are demands from this body of ‘men which you are not able to deal with. You have 
realized that in your work of re-establishment. Is that so?—A. Various representa- 
tions have come from time to time in connection with the broadening of the work, yes. 

Q. Is it in your power, if you observe such need, to make suitable recommenda- 
tion through your minister to the Government?—A. Yes, I can submit the facts to 
my minister, and if he sees fit he can take them up with the Government. 

Q. I will limit some of my questions as I am told that the time is limited. 

Mr. Tweepie: It is not limited to the extent that we will not let you put any 
questions if they are important. 
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Mr. Nessirt: Might I with all kindness and deference suggest to Mr. MacNeil 
to put his questions out boldly and without being so technical and not as though he 
were trying to cross-examine a reluctant witness. If I were asking the questions I 
would be much more abrupt. 


By Mr: MacNeil: 


Q. Can you rely on your certificates given with reference to vocational training? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How many men are engaged in the compilation of these statistics? What pro- 
portion of your staff?—A. That is a very large question to answer because the work 
is divided up. 

Q. Have you a system operating in your department which amounts to rivalry 
between the various offices in submitting returns to the head office? Employees say 
they put in more time getting statistics than in giving attention to the work for which 
the department is formed? Is that correct—A. I think it is absolutely unfounded. 

Q. Do you feel that in the various branches of the department every device is 
used to find out those needing relief, or is there a body of men with whose needs you 
are not acquainted?—A. We handle a very large number of men in one way or 
another, and I think that the volume of the work as shown in this memorandum, 
which was not submitted for the purpose of the glorification of the department but 
simply to place the facts before the Committee, indicates that a goodly percentage of 
the men who may take advantage of the benefits administered by the department 
come to us, yes. 

Q. You have some 2,894 discharged soldiers employed in the department, is their 
employment permanent or temporary ?—A. The whole staff of the department is on 
what is technically called a temporary basis. ‘The work in many respects will be 
reduced very materially in a short time. I say a short time, it may be a year or it 
may be two years, but the time will come when the work will be reduced. It was 
thought unwise to build up a permanent organization on the basis of the pressure of 
work during and immediately succeeding the war, so that every employee in the 
department is given clearly to understand that he is engaged on a month to month 
basis and that his services may be dispensed with when it is considered desirable to 
do so, either by giving him a month’s notice, or a month’s pay in lieu of notice. The 
way that will work out is this: When the activities are decreased the staff will be 
reduced, the most efficient will be retained and you may be sure that preference will 
be given to any ex-member of the force over anybody else when what may be called 
the permanent organization to carry on the residuum of the work is organized. 

Q. Then at the cessation of your activities there will be roughly speaking 3,000 
men who are to be thrown out of employment over night?—A. Not necessarily, 
because while we have made that arrangement we do not propose to throw them out 
over night or just write and say that in a month they will not be needed. As far as 
we can do so we will endeavour to place them somewhere else rather than throw them 
out and leave them to shift for themselves. At least that will be my personal position 
in the matter and I am quite sure that will be the position of the minister. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Will the training they are at present receiving in the department be of any 
value to them in independent employment ?—A. I would think so, yes. As a matter of 
fact a good many men have been re-established through being in our employment. I 
will give you a concrete case, a civil engineer came to us and became one of our respon- 
sible officials in the unit; he could not get a job as civil engineer when he returned from 
overseas, he did not want to go back to civil engineering because opportunities’ were 
not very good, and he did not like it particularly. He had ability we thought along 
administration lines, and he was given a responsible position and then a more respon- 
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sible position. After he had been with us about a year he became branch manager 
for a large company and he is in receipt of a salary which might range with profits 
from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. Previous to going overseas he never earned more than 
$3,000 a year. Many men who have been working with us have got into very satisfactory 
positions because of the experience they gained in handling the responsibilities thrown 
upon them in our department and which enabled them to go out and get better positions 
than they held before they went overseas. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you think the outlook for employment will be one or two years from 
now as compared with the present time?—A. It is impossible to say what the condi- 
tions will be; do you mean in our own organization ? 

Q. No, generally in Canada?—A. I do not know anything about it and I would 
not desire to make a guess. 

Q. Do you imagine that we are going to remain in this condition indefinitely — 


Ae donot: 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Complaint is made that this staff is supervised by men who are not returned - 
soldiers; apart from yourself are there any other high officials who are not returned 
men’—A. Looking at this chart our overseas representative is a returned man, the 
director of vocational training is. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you sum it up briefly. (No answer). 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Is the Assistant Deputy Minister a returned soldier?—A. No. 

Q. Is your confidential assistant a returned soldier?—A. No. He has been with 
the work I might say ever since the inception of the department, he came on the job 
-when there were practically no returned soldiers available, and he knows all the ins 
and outs of the departmental work. 

Q. Is the Minister’s secretary a returned soldier ?—A. No, he is not. 

Q. And the statistician?—A. No. 

Q. And the Chief Purchasing Agent?—A. He enlisted and we had him taken out 
of the army, because he was the only man we could get who was capable at that time 
to carry on the work. He had enlisted and was going overseas, and we called up the 
company with which he had been working before to find out where he was; when we 
found that he had enlisted we went to the Militia Department and represented that we 
wanted him on account of his peculiar training and we took him as purchasing agent. 

Q. Then there is some truth in the complaint that many of the higher executive 
positions in the department are filled by men who are not returned soldiers?—A. I 
would not say “high” official positions, because the statistician is not a high official, 
and, as far as the Minister’s private secretary is concerned, he hag nothing whatever to 
do with the department except to communicate to the various officers the wishes of the 
Minister in the form of correspondence. 

Q. I have been requested to ask you some questions in reference to the statement 
you made regarding yourself? Have you any objection to make a further statement 
as to your own personal affairs in relation to your appointment ?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. At the time your department made enquiries for men available for the position 
you now occupy was that enquiry confined exclusively to officers?—A. I do not know. 

*Q. You stated at that time there were no men available competent to fill those 
duties notwithstanding the fact that the Military Hospitals Commission were, at that 
time, employing a great number of officers?—A. The information I gave to the com- 
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mittee previously is based on information that I received from my minister and 
beyond that I cannot go. 
Mr. Nespitt: The minister is responsible, Mr. Robinson is the assistant to the 
| minister. 
eo Q. You stated that you personally made several attempts to secure a commission; 
did you make similar attempts to enlist in the ranks?—A. When I presented myself at 
-_- Winnipeg for examination I did not say whether I wanted to go in the ranks or any 
other way, | wanted to get overseas if I could. 
FE Q. Another point which has caused considerable dissatisfaction is the relation 
- between the Soldiers’ Aid Association of the province of Ontario and your department 
_ in respect to vocational training. It is claimed that through this system of dual con- 
trol, men are kept an undue length of time awaiting training?—A. I do not think 
- that our relations with the Soldiers’ Aid Association have any bearing on that point. 
I might explain exactly what the relations with the Soldiers’ Aid Association of the 
» province of Ontario are in order to set that matter right. When the work of voca- 
' tional training was undertaken in 1916, it became obvious that one system must be 
applied throughout the whole of Canada if it was to be properly co-ordinated and 
_ properly administered. This matter was taken up with the various provinces, 
as some of them had taken the attitude that the retraining of disabled men 
was a matter of education, and therefore came: within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces under the British North America Act. The distinction between the 
retraining of the disabled and general education, which I have already outlined to the 
 eommittee, was pointed out to them; and with the exception of the province of Ontario, 
all agreed that the retraining of the disabled was not educational, as within the mean- 
ing of the British North America Act. The province of Ontario, however, maintained 
that the Dominion Government have no right whatever to carry on any measure of 
training which even bordered on education in that province, that it must be under the 
auspices of that province. The matter was the subject of negotiation for many months, 
and finally a working arrangement was made between the Soldiers’ Aid Commission 
which was to be erected in the province of Ontario for the purpose of looking after this 
particular problem and the Dominion Government, whereby the standardized scheme of 
_ retraining applying in all the other provinces was made effective in Ontario, use being 
_ made to some extent, I might say, of the facilities of the Soldiers’ Aid Commission. 
That is the situation. Have I given you the facts? 
Q. They employ the instructors?—-A. They employ the instructors. 
Q. Who pays the salaries?—A. We pay the salaries. 
Q. Does that afford you an opportunity of direct supervision over the work ?—A. 
_I would not say that the arrangement is an ideal one, but in view of the attitude of the 
Provincial Government of Ontario, it is the best arrangement that could be worked 
out and yet retain the continuity of the general scheme that was outlined for the whole 
country. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any supervision over the work?—A. Yes, we have. 
Q. Have you supervisors in Ontario just as in the other provinces?—A. Yes, Sir. 
~Q. Do the Provincial Government appoint them, or do you appoint them?’—A. We 
appoint the supervisors. 
" Q. And pay them?—A. And pay them, and if we find that things are not being 
_ carried on properly we can go to the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and say: “ This man is 
5 unsatisfactory, or that man is unsatisfactory, and we would like you to remove him.” 
ae Generally speaking we find that they meet our wishes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: ig 
Q. With further reference to the medical service, the medical treatment is under- 


ae a taken partly by the Department of Militia and Defence and partly by your depart- 
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ment 2—A. I covered that point pretty thoroughly in my statement. If you will look 
at pages five and six of my statement I think you will find the whole matter covered 


thoroughly. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. I notice that in your memorandum you state that only those who have disa- 
bilities due to or aggravated by service are entitled to pay and allowances while under- 
going medical treatment. What is the policy of your department in interpreting what 
constitutes an aggravation by service of a disability 7—A. The policy of the department 
in that respect was incorporated long ago, and in order to have our understanding of 
it confirmed we had it inaugurated in an Order m Council which was passed on the 
24th February this year, and which simply confirms the interpretation we had out on 
that previously. It reads as follows: 

“That the question of providing retreatment for former members of the 
forces in cases where the disability is not clearly due to service has been con- 
sidered by the department, and the following ruling has been made: When 
any ex-soldier applies for retreatment and it is questionable whether his disa- 
bility is due to, or aggravated by, service, the unit medical director should give 
the ex-soldier the benefit of the doubt if in his opinion the general resistive 
power of the ex-soldier against disease has been impaired by war service to such 
a degree that it has induced the disability from which he suffers when he 
presents himself for retreatment.” : 


In other words, if the unit medical officer, when this ex-member of the forces 
presents himself for retreatment, hoping to receive pay and allowances while he is 
undergoing treatment thinks that he is not clearly suffering from a disability due to or 
aggravated by service, it is within the power of that medical officer to consider whether 
the man’s general resistive power has been so lowered by his@war service that it has 
induced the condition from which he suffers when he presents himself. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is there a fund in your department whereby a vocational student may receive 
financial assistance in the matter of equipment, by way of loan?—A. There is what we 
eall our disablement fund. I will just give you briefly where that fund came from, and 
what it is used for. When the work of retraining was first started, first contemplated 
in 1915, what it would develop into nobody comprehended, and at that time the Govern- 
ment did not think that it was necessary to provide funds to support men who were 
getting retraining. That was very soon after we started. The problem had not 
developed. However, the Military Hospitals Commission at that time, through the 
efforts of Mr. Scammell, who was secretary of the Commission, and Mr. Kidner, who 
had been brought here as vocational adviser, secured about $100,000, which was for the 
purpose of looking after men while they were undergoing treatment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Those were voluntary subscriptions?—A. Voluntary subscriptions given to 
Mr. Scammell as a personal credit for such purposes as he saw fit to apply the money 
in connection with the work which was being done for returned soldiers, which was 
very slight, as it was just starting. When the problem developed, and the Govern- 
ment saw the wisdom and decided on providing funds out of the public treasury 
for this purpose, the use of those funds for that purpose was no longer necessary. 
It was then decided that the best purpose to which this fund could be put would be 
in making loans or granting financial assistance in various ways to men on the 
strength of the Department for treatment or training, who could not be assisted on 
any set Government regulation that existed, and the interest from that fund has 
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een used for that purpose. I might say that at one time the desirability of using 
his fund for establishing retrained men in business was discussed. It was then 
ecided that $100,000 would be but a drop in the bucket for that purpose, and that 
herefore loans and grants in that direction would be limited to very small sums. 
el might give you a concrete case, to show you just about the classes that are taken 
care of. A blinded man may want to carry on a brush making business. He will 
‘need certain special tools, the cost of which is not great, and we give him a grant for 
these tools. 


By the Chairman: 


 Q. A grant or a loan?—A. Possibly a loan and possibly a grant. It depends 
on his circumstances and prospects. In the case of a blinded man I think we made 
ie grants, but in the case of a man who was going out as a mechanical draftsman, where 
the cost of instruments during the war were exceedingly high, we would loan him 
sufficient to buy a complete set of instruments, the cost of which would probably be 
under $100. We would make a small loan such as that, because if we launched into 
the bigger problems, the $100,000 would soon be dissipated. Then we distributed 
small sums ranging from $1,200 down, according to the size of the districts and the 
number of men handled there, to the various district vocational officers, to tide over 
 necessitous cases while they were waiting for their pay cheques to go through, or for 
some other reason. These were in the nature of loans, and I might say that by far 
the largest percentage of them has been returned to us, and we are using that fund 
for that purpose now. Does that cover the point? 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Yes. You find the application of this fund although you are only able to 
do it in a humble way, relieves an acute need?—A. Yes. 

2 Q. You realize that men at the conclusion of their courses require financial 
aid ?—A. Not particularly. 

_ Q. Many of them?—A. Take for instance a man who has taken up shoe repair- 
ing. He wants to set up in business of his own in a small town. He has to buy the 
machinery and equipment to start up. We have no funds from which we can assist 
_ that man, because the amount that is required in each case, when multiplied, would 
soon eat up the $100,000, and he feels that he can start up by himself and make good 
quicker and more permanently than if he went to work for some one else. Those 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Have you any fund at all for such cases as the young man who appeared 
: before us last night, to help him in any way whatever?—A. He would be helped 
out of the fund I have spoken of, the disablement fund. 
Q. Had he made application would you have assisted him?—A. Well, it would 
lot be to me personally, but to one of the other officers. 
a To what other officer would he have gone to?—A. To the district vocational 


Q. And a cash loan would have been made to him?—A. Yes, against the pay 
t was coming to him in the vocational training. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

_Q. Would it aid your work at all if men, upon conclusion of their courses, would 

eive small loans to enable them to go into independent business?—A. I think 

would aid certain classes of men. 
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Q. Is it within your observation that there has been a considerable demand /— 
A. There has been a large demand, but I would not say all were justified. 

Q. With regard to those men on the strength of your Department for treatment, 
do you give them pay and allowances according to the rank held in the C.E.F.?— 
A AVes: 

Q. Why is that?—A. The reason is this; when the Military Hospitals Commis- 
sion was in operation all men were military patients; that is they were in uniform 
when they were in the hospital and under military discipline. It did not matter 
whether they were men who suffered from a recurrence of a war disability after being 
discharged here, or whether they were men who had come right back from England 
directly invalided home and were undergoing further treatment. The Government 
considered that as all these men were being treated in the same hospital, it would be 
far better that they all receive the same rate of allowance, and that is carried on at the 
present time. 

Q. At the present time men are discharged from the Militia and Defence Depart- 
ment to your Department?—A. Yes, and they receive $35, clothing allowance. 

Q. And continue to receive from your Department the same allowance as from 


the other Department ?—A. Yes. 
Q. But if their convalescence lasts for a long period, the $35 is exhausted ?— 


WAS Yes: 

Q. These men do not receive their clothing as they did while in the army, and 
because they are still kept on the same schedule of pay and allowance they think they 
should have some additional assistance in respect to their clothing?—A. Quite. The 
men who are discharged directly to us from the Militia Department for treatment get a 
clothing allowance of $35 from the Militia Department, and for that sum this depart- 
ment provides them with a complete outfit of clothing, the samples of which are brought 
in here, so that if you want to inspect them you may do so. We buy these various 
articles of clothing in very large quantities, and therefore at very low prices, and we 
try to get a good quality. While a man is undergoing treatment in the hospital he is 
issued free hospital clothing, free dressing gowns and pajamas and that sort of thing, 
so that while he is a bed patient his clothing outfit does not wear out very quickly, but 
when he becomes an ambulant patient, as in the case of the tubercular patients, he does 
wear the clothing out, and so far no authority has been given the department to grant 
extra allowances in lieu of clothes that wear out under those circumstances. 

Q. You are aware that these men have made frequent applications to your depart- 
ment?—A. The question has been upon one or two occasions. 4 
Q. Where the man has been more than six months?—A. Yes, but the difficulty that 

presents itself is this: If you make a grant to one man in the hospital, why not make 

a grant to all men in the hospital? That is a clothing allowance grant, and while it 
might be quite justifiable in the case of an ambulant patient, a tuberculous patient who 
is about all the time, would it be justified in the case of a man who is a bed patient for — 
practically the whole time he is in the hospital. J think that is the difficulty that 
presents itself to the Government in dealing with that question. If you can suggest 
any way out, whereby a reasonable arrangement could be made, I would be very glad 
to have that suggestion. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Why not supply them with clothes when they need them? If a man needs 
clothes give him clothes?—A. The question is when does he need clothes? Is it when 
he asks for them ? 

Q. The man in charge ought to be able to tell you whether a suit is worn out or 
not?—A. Well it is pretty hard to determine. © 

Q. Surely the man in charge can tell whether a patient needs a new suit or not? 
—A. He may determine in his own mind that he did not need them, but the patient 
would think he did need them. In other words, in dealing with those eases, it is desir- 
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able, i in so far as possible, on such phases of the work as that, to lay down a definite 
rule that applies to everybody, because it is not exactly a personal problem. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

__ Q. Patients undergoing further treatment in your department have their pay and 
allowance according to rank¢—A. Quite so. 

Q. Does that include working pay ¢—A. It is all set out in schedule A2. 

Q. Does it or does it not include working pay?—A. No. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Does your department make any provision for those men kuw»wn as problem 
eases/—A. That situation has been watched very carefully. We listened to the won- 
derful recovery of Mr. Turner and his disability, the basic cause of the problem cases 
in most instances is that it is a nervous condition, broadly speaking. 
Q. The problem cases are those middle-aged men who cannot adapt themselves to 
vocational training/—A. Yes. 
Q. And a man’s medical and physical condition are such that they do not warrant 
- medical treatment, yet he cannot actively engage in his former occupation?—A. Yes. 
Q. All those cases, without going into the technical cases A. I have your idea. 
I will bring out your point; we listened to the story of this returned soldier and if it 
appears that, the man is in a similar conditon to that of Mr. Turner, who gave evidence 
this afternoon, we have consulted with specialists, neurologists and various other 
specialists in this connection, and what applies to the nervously distvehod annlies 
equally, as you will see when you follow my argument, to the other classes you have 
“mentioned. If we were to open a large number of what might be called Old Soldiers’ 
Homes at the present time as has been advocated by some, or industrial homes or 
something of that sort we would be withlirawinz from a great many me an oppor- 
tunity of recovering themselves as Mr. Turner recovered himself. We are trying by 
medical treatment, by vocational training, by occupational therapy, to improve cases: 
of that sort to the greatest extent possible, and when we have found that there is a 
residuum of men who cannot be improved in that way by these various agencies, doubt- 
less we will recommend to the Government that they open in each province proper 
_ places where these men can be taken care of in cheerful surroundings and with 
adequate occupations and under comfortable circumstances. 


By Mr. MacNeil: ; 

: Q. That deals with the existing problems. You are dealing with the incurable — 
_ A. Not the incurable. I mean the men nervously disturbed let us say, when it is 
C a proved cannot be improved by medical treatment. 


By the Chairman: 
. Q. I did not hear all the evidence of this man Pritchard. Had you lost sight of 
im?—A. No. 

Q. He was still under your supervision and care?—A. We lost sight of him in 
“this way that he told one of our vocational officers that he did not want to continue 
his course as he had a job to go to and he was going to it. So our vocational officer 
said, “All right.” As a matter of fact, the job pide he went to was that of messen- 
ger to a telegraph eemOpany; and he then went to Mr. MacNeil, and said he was in 


Q. Supposing he had gone to Montreal, would you have followed him and kept 
track of him, or would he have disappeared?—A. We would have tried to follow him, 
but if a man comes to us and says he has a job and is going to it, I do not think we 


ould have followed him up. 
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Q. Take one of these functional cases. He is with you and the man himself 
makes up his mind that he will go out and look up a job for himself and you cannot 
hold him. You have no authority under the law to hold him. He goes out and you 
might be perfectly satisfied that he should never leave you and that he will make a 
failure. What would be done in a case like that?—-A. He should be persuaded not to 
do it, but if he will not admit the force of our officer’s arguments, there is no way 
we can hold him. 

Q. I realize that. He passes from you. Have you any means wheteby you can 
keep in touch with that man so as to ascertain where he is going and whether he will 
be able to get along or not?—A. It is impossible to keep in touch with him because he 
is a free agent. He can do and go whither he will. It is an exceedingly difficult thing 
to follow these men up. You cannot coerce them. 

Q. Our disabled men started to come home in 1915, and many have been back a 
long time. Are there many of these functional cases where men have not either the 
physique or the mental power or the will-power to fit themselves in? Are there many 
eases of that kind in Canada?—A. Yes, there are quite a number of them, and we have 
been watching these very carefully since the beginning of this year particularly. 

Q. I am afraid that you have lost sight of some of these men and that.they are 
wandering around the country hopeless and helpless. A. J do not think that is so, Sir. 
We have medical representatives all over the country, and if there are cases they will 
show up there and the man is gotten hold of in that way and we try to induce him to 
take treatment. 

Q. As yet the Department has not established homes or industrial institutions or 
farms where men of this class are taken care of.—A. No. We are building now at 
London, Ontario, a hospital for the treatment of mental diseases. We have a large 
acreage there and we are having a separate part of this acreage altogether set aside for 
a special group of buildings where we will try to take care of this class of patients. Of 
course, we cannot force them to come there and stay with it. They are free agents. We 
are arranging in British Columbia at the present time to establish another centre 
there, and we have been in constant consultation with various neurological specialists 
with a view to bring to bear on the subject the best judgment we can get. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Have you made a special inquiry or provision for the unfortunate men who 
have contraeted the drug habit?—A. We have made no special provision for them but 
they all come under the general care of our medical officers. 

Q. They are under your Department?—A. Yes. I can recollect one or two cases 
that have been brought to us for treatment. We have placed them under treatment 
and they have improved and in some cases recovered and shaken it off. 

Q. Is there any provision for their families or anything of the kind?—A. None 
but the pay and allowances they would receive while undergoing treatment. 

Q. Only the ordinary pay and allowances. A. Yes, the usual pay and allowances 
of men undergoing treatment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say that you are in constant consultation with specialists. Have you 
any attached to your staff?—A. We have one attached to our staff. Dr. Farrar, a 
psychiatrist. We are also in touch with Colonel Russell, the neurological consultant 
of the C.A.M.C., and with Colonel Doherty, who has charge of the mental hospital 
at Essendale for the British Columbia Government. As a matter of fact, it is a 
medical question and could be better dealt with by the Director of Medical Services. 
I can only deal with it superficially. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 

_ Q. Is there any possibility of removing the complaint of the men receiving medical 
treatment that they feel there should be no discrimination based on rank in the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force? The colonel gets a higher rate of pay than the man 
in the same institution who is a private—A. If this Committee recommends that 
the rate of pay and allowances in that respect set by the Government should be 


changed and the Government decides to act on that recommendation, we will be only 
too pleased to carry out the instructions we receive. 


_ By Mr. McLean: 


_ Q. How much would it inerease the pay of the private?—A. It depends anaes 
on what Tate is set. 
a Q. Now you are spending a certain sum of money on pay and allowances for all 
yanks. If you make it equal how much would that increase the rate given to privates ?— 
A. It depends on what rate you set. 

Q. I want to average it up?—A. Yes, we could average the pay and allowances 
_ that we pay to the officers and men. As a matter of fact, the number of officers 
treated is relatively small. 

Q. I know they are very small. Take the non-commissioned officers. Are they 
-numerous?’—A. Yes, they are quite numerous. We can easily get that figure for you. 

Tt I average that over a month, taking our pay list for a month, would that be all 

right? Say the last month, or any month that you might name. 


. By Mr. Cooper: 

: Q. Are you aware that in your department there are employed men and women 
who do not of necessity have to earn their living? Are you also aware that there 
are one or two cases of people who are the sons or daughters of departmental officials 
employed by you?—A. I am aware of this that some young women are engaged in 
_ what we call ward aide work, who may not of necessity have to earn their living. And 
_I know of one case where one of these ward aides who started this work a long time 
ago is related to one of the officials of the department at present. I will just explain 
_ that situation: the ward aide’s duties are to catch the interest of a man who is sick 
in hospital and to get him to take up some useful handicraft or occupation at the 
earliest possible moment. 

_ Q. I do not think we require to go into an explanation, you admit that it is a 
fact?—A. Yes. i 

—_ Q. Do you not think that considering the present condition of the country these 
ladies and gentlemen could easily have their services dispensed with and returned 
; soldiers or dependents of returned soldiers put in their place provided they are com- 
_petent?—A. I was just going to point out the reason of that situation. There were 
no people trained in Canada, remember, to do this work. : 
_ Q.T am not taking objection to any specially qualified person that cannot be 
eplaced, it is only to those that can be replaced?—A. I see no reason why they should 
not be replaced, none whatever, and if you have any specific instances, I will be very 
lad to have them. 

_ Q. Will there be an undertaking on behalf of your department to replace these 
people that can be replaced?—A. Certainly, there may be isolated cases that have 
lot come to my notice, but it is contrary to the policy of the department, and if you 
_ have cases I shall be very glad if you will pass them on. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I would like to ask some questions about the Medical Service?—A. Would it 
be better, if I may suggest it, to ask the Director of the Medical Service, who is 


~ 
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By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Are the Canadian soldiers living in the United States treated by your Depart- 
ment in all respects as the soldiers living in Canada, or in what respect does the treat- 
ment differ?—A. I think they are treated in all respects in the same manner as ex- 
members of the Forces resident in Canada with the exception of those undergoing 
treatment. They receive the amount paid in respect of pay and allowances while in 
the United States while undergoing medical treatment, but their dependents do not. 
I might explain that that was the provision of the Order in Council under which we 
operate, and as I understand it, the reason the provision was drawn that way was that 
at the time the Canadian Patriotic Fund was supplementing to dependents the pay 
received in the way of separation allowance from the Militia Department, and it was 
considered it would be inconsistent to authorize the Department to pay an amount 
equal to the Patriotic Fund allowance in the United States when the Patriotic Fund 
was not authorized to do that, and did not do it. I think it might well be readjusted 
myself. 

Q. In your judgment, you think that that question would be readjusted?—A. I 
think it should be given consideration, Sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have a list here of the number of employees, 5,609, at a certain date?— 
A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. The Information Service employees, as I understand it, are employed around 
the offices of the Labour Department, particularly to give information and service to 
the returned soldier?—A. That number includes the whole staff of the Information 
Service Branch, including representatives in employment offices, labour scouts, ad- 
ministration staff, and everything in connection with the placement of ex-members of 
the Forces in touch with opportunities of employment, and giving specific information 
on Government benefits which may be asked by ex-members of the Forces. 

Q. When you say ex-members of the Forces, does that include all members of the 
Forces ?—A. Any man who comes in. 

Q. Under the heading of engineering there are 78. What do they do?—A. They 
look after the maintenance of all hospitals. They look after the drawing of plans for 
the installation of machinery in connection with the Vocational Branch. They assist 
in the planning out of additions to hospitals. Very often the Department carries out 
in conjunction with provincial organizations, or with civic munigipal authorities the 
extension of existing hospitals or other facilities that may be required for the use of 
the Department. This engineering staff represent the Department in doing that work, 
so that if the Government is contributing through the Department an amount in con- 
nection with this work, these men see that it is properly expended, and that it goes into 
the work, that it is not used for any other purpose, and that the Government gets value 
for the amount expended. 

Q. Farming and gardening; 65; you have now many people taking vocational 
training in farming?—A. I think Mr. Parkinson said it was something over 400, but 
these people are in quite a different class. These men look after the grounds surround- 
ing our hospitals and other institutions. Some of our tuberculosis sanitoria parti- 
cularly are located in more or less inaccessible places because of the desirability of the 
location for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Q. I thought you had them principally in established tubereulosis resorts?—A. 
There are some that we operate entirely ourselves. These are the ones I am speak- 
ing of, and in order to insure a supply of fresh vegetables constantly at these places 
and a supply of fresh tested milk and cream, we have farm and garden help to grow 
vegetables and look after the dairy herd, and in some places we have poultry for the 
supply of eggs and chickens. 
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Q. The others who have been taught farming are in the vocational school?—A. 
They are in the vocational branch, yes, sir. 
Q. 2,037?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. So far as the evidence has gone, it looks as if you did not have too many, that 
is from what we heard this morning and from Mr. Turner. Under the heading of 
administration you have 1,190. Are they all in Ottawa?—A. No, sir, that is for the 

whole country. 


9g By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

- Q. In connection with the cost of administration, have you any estimate as to 
how it compares with the total expenditure of the department ?—A. I think you will 
find that shown in one of the financial statements I submitted. It is about 114 per 
cent. 

Q. Have you any estimate as to how that compares with any other department, 
or with any large commercial business?—A. It is pretty hard to make a comparison 
on that basis, because in an ordinary commercial business you are dealing with inani- 
mate things, while we are dealing with human beings. Each one is a personal prob- 
_ lem and must be dealt with separately. You cannot deal with ex-members of the 
_ forces who come to us like so many dozen eggs or so many articles of merchandise. 
_ They have got to be dealt with individually, and that is the keynote of our organi- 
zation. It is not to handle the Work mechanically, but to handle it with respect to 
each individual who comes up. I think I stated in my memorandum that the cost of 
somewhat similar work in the United States was 30 per cent, that the administrative 
expenses were 30 per cent of the total expenses. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You mentioned 10.2?—A. That was for another period. The 11.45 is for 
the entire work. It relates to the entire expenditure since the commencemnt of the 
work and includes all the organization work that had to be done in the beginning 
which naturally raised the rate. You will see that as we are going on we are improv- 
q ing our organization and the ratio of our administrative expense is going down. 


Epcar Bowker called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where do you live2—A. Calgary, Alta. 

. Q. You are a member of the G. W. V. A.?—A. Yes. 

* Q. You were overseas?—A. Yes. i 

& Q. I understand from Mr. MacNeil that you desire to give some evidence in 
_ Teference to these functional cases upon which we had some evidence this afternoon? 
_ —A. Does Mr. MacNeil mean the problem cases? 

Q. Yes. Have you seen many of them yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where?—A. Calgary. 

Q. Give us an example of some of the types of cases that you have seen?—A. 
‘Well, the problem case may be termed so for more than one reason. It may be a man 
who is suffering from a disability which hampers him in getting employment. He 
may be eligible for re-training, and he may not, according to the Order in Council. 
We have also a problem case who has been retrained. Many of these men vary from 
time to time in the state of their health. The neurasthenic case, for instance; you 
‘Tay train that man in a commercial course, and it would be very difficult for a com- 
Muercial firm to employ him. He would not be normal. I may give a specific case. 
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One of the worst cases I met, though he is typical, was a man named Bruce. He 
was, previous to enlistment, for several years, a general handy man, worked in some 
mechanics, bicycle repair, maybe, or a garage, a good mental type, about twenty- 
eight years of age. He was hit in the head. He applied for re-training at Edmonton 


about May, 1918, and was given a course in drafting. I did not meet this man until — 


about two- months ago, or less than that. 

Q. When did he take his course?—A. I cannot remember that. 

Q. Months before you saw him?—A. Oh yes, he had been trained at least ten 
months before I met him. He came to Calgary and the Industrial Surveyors tried to 
place him in several jobs. In the first place, there are very few openings in that kind 
of work in Calgary or Alberta, and his health was against him too. He was finally 
advised to go to Vancouver. He went to Vancouver the last week in June and stayed 
there eight weeks. He was handled by the Information and Service Branch of the — 
S.C.R. at Vancouver and by the provincial people. They have some kind of a returned 
soldiers’ aid association there, and he finally came back to Calgary the first week in 
September—broke. I saw a letter from the §.C.R. in Vancouver which stated that 
he was the worst problem case they had. He came to see me with a list of about 
fifteen to twenty firms that he had been personally conducted to, either by the S.C.R. 
or some welfare people, but without any ,success. We handled him. [J think the 
trouble was that they had tried to place him in a job of similar nature to his pre-war 
occupation or in line with his training, neither of which was any use to him. He 
needed work of a kind that would be practically occupational therapy. We got him 
a job, and at the same time I arranged with the medical director that throughout the 
winter he would be under medical observation. That man will be a problem for the- 
next two or three years. He never will, to my mind, unless he makes a miraculous 
recovery, be able to earn as much money as he did before the war, and I doubt very 
much if he will be able to manage or make a home. There are plenty of cases like 
that. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Are you working for the 8.C/R.2—A. Yes. I handle the problem cases for 
the Information and Service Branch, now in the Calgary office. There are regulations 
governing the department, but as the work grows. you have to meet emergencies by 
creating new work. The problem cases are of course accumulating now, because we 
are handling a larger number of men. A man may be a problem case owing to the 
fact that he has a wife and family and cannot take a job in the country because he 
has a home in the town. A man may be a problem case because he may have been © 
trained in Saskatoon and took a notion to go to Alberta or to go to B.C., and he may 
have a state of health that prevents him living in B.C., or a man may train in 
Alberta and find that he has to get out of the country because of the altitude. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many problem cases pass through your hands in a week on the average, 
say within the last six weeks?—A. I have averaged placing about sixteen a week. I 
have been doing as low as eight. 

Q. You have averaged placing about sixteen a wedx?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is so far as employment is concerned?—A. Yes. 

Q. But how many of these problem cases will come up before your office, no- 
matter what the reason may be, domestic trouble or employment or question of 
health, no matter what it may be?—A. Oh there must be three or four hundred. 

Q. A week?—A. Oh, no. I can speak only about those I meet. I started this 
work in July. I think I had fifty the first week, and it keeps about that number. As 
a matter of fact I cannot see more because I cannot be in two places at once. I have 
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two assistants now. I had one then, and the more men there are to handle the work 
‘the more we will get through. The men I handle are sent to us from the S.C.R. 
representative in the Labour Bureau when they have been registered for employment 
‘with no success for a reasonable amount of time. 

Q. These men are all sent to you?—A. Yes. I am in the Labour Bureau myself 
two or three times a day, and in constant telephone communication. Then if the 
_ Industrial Surveyors, whose duty it is to follow them in and place them, come across 
a case of a man, who, owing to either temporary or permanent mental trouble becomes 
- aproblem, and they cannot place him comercially, they send him to me. I also get a 
_ man from the medical branch, a man who, say, has lost a job through sickness or 
probably never had a job through sickness or probably never had a job, maybe sent me 
by the Militia Department and put in with the Soldiers’ Re-Establishment Medical 
Service. I get them too. 

Q. Have you many types like Mr. Pritchard?—A. Lots of them. 

Q. What do you do in cases of that kind?—A. I watched that man last night 
and I should say that that man should be put on the medical strength for observation 
by the Militia Department and put in with the Soldiers’ Re-establishment Medical 
take his mind from one worry, the financial one. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


4 Q. Would you tell us generally what efforts you put forth?—A. There is no set 
plan because every case is different. I do not consider a man placed if I send him 
_ toajob. I do not consider him placed if he takes a temporary job. I do not call the 
_ job worth anything if he does not stay in it for a few months. Every man I handle, 
__ I take him in a car to the job and introduce him personally, first of all educating the 
_ employer as to the kind of man I am taking to him. A good many of them are help- 
less when asking for a job. That man Pritchard could never get a job himself. Send 
him to the employer and he would be thunder-struck when he saw the type of man 
_ sent to him. The employers around Calgary are called on—the bigger ones at least 
| every week, and invariably when I am taking a man to a job I take two or three 
' others. That is when I am taking him to one like Pat Burns, or the Canadian 
_ Pacific Railway. As for departmental stores, there is not much of that in Calgary. 
_ We keep in touch with the different departments either personally or through the 
telephone. We know them all. With regard to trained men, you mention shoe- 
making. We have a very fine shoe-making class at Calgary. They combine shoe 
repairs with harness repairs. They are sometimes placed with industrial s~vevors, 
but I send an instructor out into the country. I have often sent a student out on a 
scouting trip. There was a man named McGee, about forty years old, and married, 
with a family. He had taken a very good course. He was in his seventh month, and 
the shoe repair business is an excellent training for the middle-aged man. The trouble 
8 to find a job for him after he is trained. If he works in Calgary he must work for 
8 Jew or a Greek. Most men when interviewed for a course are asked if they will go 
mito the country and start up a business of their own. It is essentially a one or two- 
Mam business. Mr. Dash, who knows Alberta well, took a trip to Wetaskiwin, Lacombe 
and through to Sedgwick. There was room in Sedgwick he reported to me. I wrote 
to the Board of Trade a long letter’ pointing out their patriotic duty, and asking 
. hem if they would see fit to encourage a decent citizen to go there and start a busi- 
ness, and if they would advance the necessary capital to finance his removal there. 
"8 Calgary Saddlery Company agreed to give him credit for material. I have 
eceived a letter since I came here saying that he is in Sedgwick. I also tried to 
ace a vuleanizer in the same way at Red Deer. The problem there is that the man 
no Money, and being married, he cannot move about at his own expense. 
[Mr. Edgar Bowker.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Your story impresses on me the lesson that the department, when training 
men, should follow them up and secure employment for them, rather than to let them 
drift into the ordinary employment agencies.—A. We are limited by Order in Council, 
which defines who is eligible for re-training on account of medical disability, whereas 
I think the only disability which should be considered is the commercial disability. 
Tf a man euffers from commercial disability it is caused by the medical disability. A 
large majority of our men have commercial disability, even when technically fit on 
discharge. = _ 2 

Mr. Nessirr: Who is Mr. Bowker working for? : 

The Cuairman: His chief work is to look after problem cases. 


By Mr. Nessirt: They’re the worst. At least I should think so. What do you 
do when a man and his wife fight?—A. I keep out of the way. We had a ease like 
that. J forget the man’s name. He came from England and refused to live with his 
wife. She had come from England three months before that. They had a family of 
two, accumulated since the war started. He took a course at the school and then she 
sued him for maintenance. I appeared at court. We tried to bring them together. 
I know the Chief Clerk of the Department, Mr. Langford, at that time went to the 
Calgary Furnishing Company and got a-flat for them in the Travers Building. He 
pledged the Department’s credit and they are living together since that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are there any suggestions you wish to make, Mr. Bowker, with regard to these - 
functional or problem cases?—A. The trouble with most of the students who are re- 
trained in courses is that they have no financial aid to establish themselves. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. How did you fare with the Sedgwick Board of Trade? Did they finance 
McGee’s venture themselves?—A. I got a letter saying, “ You will be glad to know 
McGee is in Sedgwick”. I wrote the letter to the Board of Trade at pele ten 
days before I came here. That is all I know. 

Q. Did you ever have former negotiations similar to this one, and were they suc- 
cessful ?—A. I wrote a letter to all the municipalities in the west. I happened to be in 
Edmonton. I went into the Department of municipalities and got a municipal year- 
book. I wrote a personal letter to every reeve by name, pointing out that there were 
a large number of men coming back who were of the right age and whom we would be 
prepared to train as municipal secretary-treasurers, if they would notify us when they 
would want one. We placed two or three. I do not think it was through my letter to 
which we did not get many replies. We placed about one a month. I wrote the letter 
on this year’s list about two months ago. I had one man competing for the position of 
Secretary-Treasurer of Craigmyle. They might have taken him to look after the steam 
heat, because he was a plumber before the war, but there were no janitor’s jobs in 
Calgary. He went to school for six weeks and Mr. Dean gave him a special course for 
municipal secretaries. It isa kindof branch. He lost the job because another returned 
soldier was local and got it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You can appreciate that. They would look after the local man first—A. Yes, 
he is ripe for any offer that may come along. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make in reference to these ahaa You 
spoke of financial problems.——A. That is only one type of problem cases. The problem 
(Mr. Edgar Bowker.1 
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ease of the man fit to take a job or who wants to go into business as his own master 
after being trained, would be solved by the adoption of a plan which we hope to present 
to you-next week. The main trouble, sir, is the lack of capital with a large majority of 
the problem cases. Jf you train a man as a vuleanizer, for instance, there are all kinds 
of garages around Calgary and many of them have vulcanizing plants, but if a man 
had capital he could go into the country town and start on his own, and would make 
plenty of money. Some men have been able to start, they have written home to the 
old country and got money there or in some other way. 
Q. You heard Mr. Robinson’s evidence as to the necessity for establishing institu- 
tions to take care of certain kinds of problem eases, do you think that would be neces- 
sary right now?—A. Yes, there are some men that should be kept in decent surround- 
ings for a certain time. 

Q. How many returned men have you in Calgary?—A. I cannot say except 
approximately, but I do know that when the Prince of Wales signed the register of the 
branch of the Great War Veterans Association he was number 7412. 

Q. Would there be 10,000?—A. Probably 10,000. 
’ Q. Of the type of cases Mr. Robinson has referred to in his last evidence, in charge 
of the work as you are, you would actually come into contact with the situation in 
— Calgary; how many of that type of men do you estimate would be problem cases of the 
character that should be in some sort of institution for treatment and care?—A. I can 
- only make a guess at that. 
a Q. Would it be large or small, would there be 20 in Calgary of that type?—A. 
- 20% Oh yes, several hundred. It is hard to find them, they vary from time to time; a 
_ man looks all right to-day and the next time you meet him he is all shot up. I sent a 
man named X to Drumheller in February, he wanted a telegraph course, and I sent 
_ him out to the station agent at Drumheller who came into Calgary and who upon learn- 
__ ing the circumstances of the case gave the man an opportunity. X went out to Drum- 
_ heller and started taking a course there in telegraphy. The station agent in charge 
_ there and there are several other men on the depot staff and they all bunk together 
and eat together and they rigged up a telegraph instrument and in three months’ time 
_ Mr. Levy wrote a letter stating that Beatty was doing splendidly. A few weeks after 
. that we had a message that he had wandered away. He came into Calgary to see the 
_ doctor, and he was raving against me, against the doctor and against everybody. I 
had him taken care of. He recovered, went back to Drumheller and is now in charge at 
_ Newcombe. Now that man may go again at any time. There are other cases of a 
s similar nature, I had a man named B come in from Saskatchewan, he had been trained 
_ Ina commercial course there and right after his commercial course was finished he 
c landed in Calgary with his wife and four children. I did not know what to do with 
___ him, he was 40 years of age, there was nothing wrong with him except that he was 
_ physically unfit, he had a bad back. I sent him down to the foreman at Pat Burns and 
_ they gave him a sort of a janitor’s job, looking after the men’s mess room. A week after 
_ that McKinney ’phoned me up and said it was a shame to leave that man there, he 
could not do that work, and asked me what I meant by giving him a $5 pension. They 
gave him some other work which a girl had been doing for 28 cents per day, they gave 
him 40 cents. That is a bad problem, because he has a wife and family, and their 
meome before the war was never less than $125 a month and he is doing dirty low- 
class work amongst poor surroundings, and it is breaking his heart. 
_ Q. Was he restrained?—A. No, he was not restrained, it was a man named Mills 
that was restrained. 
Q. Had he the right to take retraining?—A. The difficulty was what the man 
could be put at on account of his physical condition. If I could get him there for re- 
taming it would be chiefly because it would give me another six months to look around 
see what I could do for him. He got one job, but the people who employed him 
(Mr. Edgar Bowker.] 
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could not afford to keep him on because there was not enough work for him. Before 
I came away I heard of probable employment, and I left word to have it followed up, 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Is there any other recommendations you would make other than supplying 
capital?—A. I believe that is my main suggestion. These men would make in many 
cases good small tradesmen if they could establish themselves in a small business, and __ 
if they are tradesmen, carpenters, plumbers, machinists, or of a similar type, if they had _ 
a small capital they would be able to do a little contracting, and being the master they _ 
could work at their own speed, employing other labour, and thus establish themselves, — 
With regard to the medical cases of course there is nothing but medical observation of — 
those men. 

Q. The one recommendation for me of that type would be that you recommend 
they should be put on the medical strength of observation for a period of 12 months? 
—A. To find out exactly how he is, and to relieve his mind from trouble. 

Q. How would you deal with Pritchard ?—A. It is plain he is getting worse every 
week, there is no doubt of that. He has got what we call limitation of movement in 
the right hand, and he can be trained for some light occupation, I do not think he has 
got brains to go into business for himself. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 2 

Q. You spoke of men coming there from other parts of the Dominion, are there ~ 
many men come there from other provinces, drifting about from point to point?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Why is that drifting permitted, is there no safeguard to prevent it?—A. Well, 
every man is a free agent, and can go where he likes. Very likely if a man has worried 
me for any length of time he comes in and says that he is going to Vancouver, he thinks 
that he can get a job there, I say “ Good luck to you.” 


a 
By Mr. Cooper: .° 

Q. Do you point out to him the conditions existing in Vancouver as far as you 
know ?—A. I ask him why he is going there, but I cannot attempt to divert him. I _ 
do say to some men “ Why, in the world do you come to Calgary?’ They are coming 
from Nova Scotia and from all over; the probability is that they have read our litera- 
ture. 2 

Q. But are these men referred to Alberta by the department?—A. A man would 
never be referred to Alberta by the department unless it was a medical recommenda- 
tion. I had a man come in recently from Vernon, B.C., C I think was his name, he 
was about 40 years of age and drifted into the office one day and told me that $2 was 
all he had in the world. He had been working for a big fruit company in Vernon. I » 
got him a job in the Registrar’s Department but it is hard lines on our men when men ~ 
from other parts drift in and complicate the local situation. This man had been recom- 
mended by some medical men to go to a drier climate. 4 


Q. Yet you speak of dealing with many men who were vocationally trained?—A. “* 
Wes. sin X 


By Mr. Nesbitt: lp 
Q. You consider that part of your duty?4A. I take anybody who comes along » 

or is sent to me, provided he is registered at the Labour Bureau. Lately I have made 

it a rule that I will not handle a man unless the industrial surveyor gives him up. 
Q. How many do you consider you have dealt with who have been vocationally 

trained and yet who are not able to maintain a foothold in commercial life?—A. Many 

of them. Every man who is vocationally trained in a small trade is a problem if he 

has no money to establish himself. 
[Mr. Edgar Bowker.] 
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By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. There is no scope for him to work for other people in that small trade?—A. 
Tou might find him a job. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Suppose you trained a man as an accountant?—A. We cannot do that, Sir. 
-Q. Or as a bookkeeper? Give him a commercial course that will enable him to 
Il a certain position. The fact that he has no capital does not prevent him from 
e-establishing himself so far as his work is concerned.—A. That is in the commercial 
lass. é ' 
Q. I do not wish to open up the presentation you are going to make early next 
week?2—A. The commercially trained man may have been a tradesman. I do not 
elieve that with the ordinary course you can have much success with him if he is 
past the age of thirty. If he has been a carpenter or a blacksmith, or a coal miner, or 
a man of that kind who is used to handling tools, if you train that man for six or 
ight months, a pen will always be a wonderful and fearful weapon in his hands. 
They are not the type. They have got the intelligence, and these men may be trained 
in one of the branches of a commercial course so that they could handle the books of a 
mall firm, but the best firm he could work for would be himself. He might go into a 
garage and keep the books there, or become bookkeeper in a shoe store or grocery. I 
do not think you would get many of the elder men who would go into commercial 
firms. The younger men could be trained but the elder men, no. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


: Q. Could he not go in as a clerk?—A. A large number of men with a commercial 

course training go into the Government service. A good many are employed at the 
armouries and the trouble is that as a good many of these departments are closing 
_ down, these men are on our hands again, and what they learned in the schools they 
have lost in the employ of the Government. 

Q. I appreciate that but I do not know that there would be much employment of 
bookkeepers with small tradesmen. They generally do their own bookkeeping.—A. 
They could do the books and help around the store. 

Q. I think they could do that, but that would be mere clerking?—A. They are 
le to do books of the stores in the country. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Do you anticipate much unemployment this winter?—A. I do. 
_ Q. Do you consider then that these men will be at a serious disadvantage and the 
objects of charity ?—A. They will be out of work. 


_ Witness retired. 


i) 


‘The Cuamman: I understand that Mr. Mowat, the member for Parkdale, wishes 
ddress the Committee on the subject of housing which he brought before the House 
Commons. 


_ Mr. H. M. Mowar: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I represent a city constituency 
hich is, I suppose, the largest in Canada, containing about 100,000 people, and I have 
1 impressed with the trouble that the returned soldiers are experiencing with 
d to residences. My plea is on behalf of the city man who gave up business and 
ercial pursuits, and clerks and other classes of men who went to the war and 
€ come back and cannot procure proper domestic arrangements or environment. 
eems to me that the Dominion has not hitherto taken advantage of the experience 
other countries in the formation of distinct townsites near cities. You cannot 
man who has been brought up in the city to be happy in the country; and while 
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the Soldiers’ Settlement Board has done excellent work in settling men on the farms, — 
IT ask on behalf of the men who have come back and cannot get a place to live in, that 
they receive consideration. Only two weeks ago, a young newspaperman in Toronto 
spoke to me about this gratuity question. He did not believe in it; in fact he was 
opposed to it; but he said, “I want to get married, and I cannot get a house.” We 
lost 60,000 men in France and Flanders in the war, and it is essential that we should 
do everything to help the men who want to get married and bring up families. In the 
big cities they cannot get a decent place to live in. They can hire a couple of rooms, 
and if they have children they have trouble with the factor and the landlord and that 
sort of thing. They are told that they are not desirable people if they have children. 
Why, it is children that we want in Canada, especially children of the best men in’ — 
Canada. We lost 60,000 of our best men, and we want to replace them with the off- 
spring of parents who went to the war to fight. Now. it seems to me that this Com- 
mittee might very well take hold of this question seriously. I brought it up in the 
House last year on the 24th March. You will find my remarks in Hansard, page 796. 
1 also brought it up this year on September 22, page 48 of Hansard. I have made a 
study of this question. I investigated the matter in England visiting the towns 
and cities there, and I really think that this Committee should consider this question 
very seriously. This is not a housing scheme like that passed by Parliament last year. 
That was a scheme for little municipalities in Ontario and other places where there 
are congested districts. 

The CramMan: Mr. Mowat made a full, and, I think, a very instructive address 
on this question at the last session of Parliament, of which we have a verbatim report 
in Hansard. He also made a very fine speech this year. I would suggest that My. 
Mowat let us have copies of Hansard that we might have the speeches formally on the 
record; aud when the Committee come to consider the question they will be able in 
the light of what he has stated, and in the light of the further evidence he is giving 
us to-day, to deal with it. 

Mr. Mowat: I would like to talk about it for a little. There should be a commis- 
sion. Do not leave this question at large so that nothing will be done. Give us a com- 
mission consisting, say, of Thomas Adams, the town planning expert, a good architect, 
Mr. MacNeil, and two returned men who are interested in the matter and have a 
knowledge of the situation. These four could get together and do something. If you 
leave the matter at large nothing will be done and we will be at a disadvantage com- 
pared with other countries. 

The Cuamman: You suggested, Mr. Mowat, in your statement in the House, the 
creation of model villages. If I remember your resolution correctly, it called for one 
such model village in each province. One of the difficulties, I think, in connection with | 
your proposal is this: I do not see how any Government could resist the demand that 
would be made for the establishment of modern villages of that character, not only one 
in each province, but many in each province. What right would we have to treat the 
soldier in Toronto differently from the manner in which we treated the soldier in 
Calgary, Edmonton, Peterborough, Hamilton or anywhere else? 

Mr. Mowat: My idea is to initiate the scheme and I think it would be very 
popular. It will not cost more than $600,000 to erect 150 houses and buy the land and 
that is not more than we could afford to pay. My idea was to have one of these villages 
near a large city in each province, so as to give each province a fair show. . ; 

The Cramman: There are, say, 100 soldiers living near Peterborough who would — 
like to get houses. On what ground could we justify not treating them in exactly the 
same way as we would treat soldiers in the neighbourhood of Toronto. 

Mr. Mowar: You have only so much cloth and must cut your gown accordingly, 
but there is no reason why the Peterborough man, if there were no village at that place, 
should not go to a village near Toronto, or a village near Montreal. The point is to get 
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nine or ten villages, with 200 houses each, costing $3,500, with electric power and social 
conveniences. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose you have ten of those villages constructed under your 
plan and they would accommodate, say, 1,000 soldiers. That would be 10,000 soldiers, 
and you have 50,000 or 60,000 soldiers who would want the same privileges you granted 
to the 10,000. What would you say as to that? 


Mr. Mowat: You cannot spend money in any better way, and if you make a 
success and find it is going to succeed as they have succeeded in England and the 
States, you will find that people will back you up in the expenditure wherever these 
villages are erected. It is not a charity. It is a financial proposition that can only be 
done by the Government. The men do not want charity, but they want to be financed, 
and they will pay back the money in, perhaps, twenty years. 
The CuamMaN: Suppose a man does not want to go to a village near the big 
city. Say he is a married man in a rented house and wants a home in Niagara, would 
you grant him the privilege of having a village there? 

Mr. Mowat: No, because it would cost too much to have them all over. The 
» idea is to make villages where men can earn their living in addition to their pension 
‘cheaply. If the man has $900 of a pension, he can add_another $900 to it by engaging 
2 in any of these trades, and he can look forward to a contented life. 


Mr. Cope: You have 5,000 men in Toronto and if you have only 150 houses, how 
would you handle the proposition ? 


a Mr. Mowar: I would try it. If you have 200 houses with an average number of 
_ five you would have a village of 1,000, and the returned men could take hold of that 
_ municipality and one could become reeve and other councillors and run the village. 
_ You would have a post office, church, moving pictures and insurance offices, and you 
_ would have co-operation through which the men could get cheaply the raw material 
_ they want to work up into the different things I have mentioned. 


“ The Cuarrman: It is a most interesting proposition, but let us look at the prac- 

ticability of the scheme. You have in the neighbourhood of Toronto perhaps 60,000 
soldiers. If we undertake to establish a village in which remunerative employment 
will be provided and congenial occupation for every one of the men who is going 
mto that village, and have them sanitary in every respect, with electricity in the 
houses, so that they could carry on their work at home, of these 60,000 soldiers how 
many do you think would like to live under those conditions, and how many would 
make applications to have a place in one of the model villages? 


Mr. Mowar: My own personal opinion is that not more than one-quarter would 
ant to do it—at first less than that—but if we judge by the experience in England 
and Scotland, as soon as they find they can establish communities where they can 
meet the same class of people as themselves, the movement will become popular. 
- People want respectable hard-working money-earning people in fine houses. You 
would make a change in this country in the way of increased contentment that would 
astonish you. This is no scheme of mine. I am only bringing this here to show what 
Thave read as to what has been done in the Old Country. If you read the last report 
of the Tnstitute of Architects of America, you will find four articles by prominent 
chitects in which they deal with the whole question, and they have studied the 
Situation in Great Britain; and you will find different photographs of the different 
houses which have been erected and you will find plans they have drawn for the most 
onomical and most useful houses. 


_ The CHAIRMAN : There would have to be some industrial institutions in con- 
ton with these villages, so that men could find employment. 


Mr. Mowat: Not factories, though. 
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The CHamMAn: Would you expect they would all have employment within their ~ 
own homes? 
Mr. Mowat: Those who wanted it, but I do not want to confine this thing to 


the working man alone. JI want the bank clerk, the accountant, the book-keeper and 


insurance man. ‘The trouble is that he cannot get a house now because he has not 
the money and you have to finance him, or he will not have a house at all. 

Mr. Corp: Has Toronto a good housing scheme? 

Mr. Mowat: Yes, for the congested districts, but the people behind this thing in 
England say, ‘We do not want houses in the congested districts. We want to be 
five or six miles from a town, we want to have a new place to get new ideas.” They 
could run the village themselves municipally and have the amenities of life and be 
close enough to go into the city if they wanted to. 

The CuHatrmMan: Does the applicant pay a certain percentage of the cost of the 
house under this scheme? . 

Mr. Mowar: No, as a rule he has not the money, and what is deterring the people 
in Toronto now is that they cannot put up the proper percentage. I would put up 


the houses and take a chance on it, be generous and put the men in, place it under - 


a commission, make sure that-if a man does not pay his rent, he goes out. There 
would be no care or hardship at all. Select a good class of people, put it under their 
own management socially and municipally, and if a man does not pay his rent 
monthly, put him out. 

Mr. Copp: How much would you charge? 

Mr. Mowar: According to the cost of the house. I do not know how it would 
work out on an amortization basis. 

Mr. McLean: If you take a house at $3,500, on a business basis the rent must 
be about $400 a year? 

Mr. Mowat: Supposing it was figured at ten per cent, which is high, it would 
only be $35, but these men could easily pay $30 a month, They pay $35 now. A 
working man with a pension could earn in addition sufficient to enable him to pay 
that sum, and if you had such houses for the working men they would jump at it. 


Committee adjourned till 8 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 8 p.m. 


Mr. Roprerick S. Kennepy, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your full name Mr. Kennedy?—A. Roderick S. Kennedy. 
Q. What is your present employment?—A. I am District Vocational Officer for 
Ottawa. 
Q. Wnder the S-@:R. A A’ Yes: 
Q. How long have you been acting in that capacity ?—A. Since October, 1917. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You have been acting for nearly two years?—A. Yes, before that I was O.C. 
the Fleming Home; that was at the beginning of 1917. 


By the Chairman: 
Q.What was your occupation prior to that?—-A. I was a farmer. 
Q. In what part of Canada were you farming?—A. I was farming in Alberta. 
[Mr. H- M. Mowat.] 
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Q. Previous to that had you any experience as a teacher?—A. No, with the excep- 
tion of certain agricultural lectures. 

Q. What education had you in your younger days?—A. I went through Mill High 
School in England and McGill University. 

Q. What course did you take?—A. I took an agricultural course with a degree 
of B.S.A. 

: Q. You took a full course?—A. Yes. 

Q. And got a diploma?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Kennedy, I understand that it is your desire to make certain repre- 
sentations to the Committee. We should like to hear what they are—A. As District 
Vocational Officer J am the one who in Ottawa is responsible for such a case as that 
of the man Pritchard, and I am also responsible for such accommodation as was 
referred to here. Further, I am responsible for the granting of courses and the follow- 
ing up of these men after they get their courses, and partially seeing as to what sort 
of training they receive, although that is under the Soldiers’ Aid ‘Commission. 

Q. Do you desire to make any suggestions regarding your work ?—A. You under- 
stand what the Committee has met for?—A. Yes, I have followed the proceedings 
very closely, and J thought I might be of use in the way of answering any questions 
members might care to ask me. I do not think they have had an official in my posi- 
tion before them yet. I have the responsibility of putting into force all the regula- 
tions made by this department, and J have a splendid opportunity of ascertaining 
how they work out in practice. 

Q. How many students have passed through your hands in your institutions here? 
—A. I have about 900 on the strength and had graduated about 113 up to the end of 
August. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Of that 113 how many got positions?—A. About 66 per cent received positions 
along the lines of their training. They kept the same position for four months and 
after that time we heard nothing of them. Of course, of those I know quite a few 
men who have gone down on our statistics as being in permanent positions, and who 
have lost their positions since we last got into touch with them. Apart from that 66 
per cent, 153 per cent are engaged in occupations outside of those in which they 
received training. Some have been able to go back to old occupations, but so far as 
statistics show they are all employed and are more or less considered as re-established. 
But in practice a good many of those men are in the most temporary sort »* employ- 
ment. I meet people of this kind every day on the street. In fact, I cannot walk up 
Sparks street without having three or four people shake hands with me and tell me 
how they are getting on. 

Q. How many try to put you off the sidewalk because of not getting employment ?— 
A. Not many try to put me off the sidewalk. I get many calls on my check book, 
and a lot of people are dissatisfied in spite of their training. 

Q. What do you say about the man Pritchard?—A. The one point about his case 
is that he was only in his class for four days. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why did you permit him to select a commercial course? Why do you let 
aman of his type choose such a course?—A. Well, we started by training him for 
Moving picture operating, but after talking the matter over with the inspector we 
i found that he would not be able to get his license because he could not run the machine 
_ for the reason that operators of these particular machines have to be exceptionally fit 

Physically so as to avoid any accidents that might result in fire in the theatre. We 
were therefore compelled to make a change. The matter was talked over again and 
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he was given the multigraph operating course, which does not require any high degree 
of mentality. : 

Q. According to his evidence, he had an education in the old country as far as 
the fourth grade, which I presume is equivalent to the fourth book. Then he came 
to the United States and learned mechanics of some sort. Afterwards you started 
him on what you describe as a commercial course, but apparently it was nothing more 
than the manipulation of an adding machine?—A. No, it is a printing machine; a 
multigraph printing machine. It was considered that he needed some additional 
elementary education to operate that machine intelligently. 

Q. And did he drop out at the end of four days?—A. You could see what the 
man was like. He was not absolutely normal. He was one of the problem cases. 

Q. Do you think he could have undertaken any course at the time he applied?— 
A. No, Sir, T do not think that man could have satisfactorily taken up any course 
of training. 

@. He should have been left under medical treatment ?—A. Yes; and we referred 
him to the medical people to see if they could take him on their strength, as we con- 
sidered that that would have been the best thing for him. J might explain in connec- 
tion with that case and, indeed, with every other, that there is a very important aspect 
of the work which has to be considered. Here am I with a certain job to carry out. 
I get every sort and type of man and I am strictly limited by the regulations of the 
Orders in Council and of the department. 

Q. Limited in what respect?—A. In regard to what I am allowed to do for the 
men. If I knew that a man could not make good in his course at all, and if I knew 
that it only meant keeping him for six months on allowances, I would do that simply 
because in certain cases there is no one else in the country to look after that man 
and we come nearest to being able to do it. You were speaking about problem cases 
this afternoon. In a great many cases where I recommended for a course in training, 
no real good will come of that training. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make in reference to these problem cases?—A. I 
think it is a question of money and staff and time. Mr. Bowker was describing to 
you how he successfully dealt with some of those cases and you ean see from his 
evidence how much time and trouble he spent on one case. With this continual rush it 
is impossible to do that. There should be special men to deal with the problem cases 
from the very beginning. 

Q. You think then there should be established at various points throughout the 
country a sufficient staff for organization to handle all these problem cases?—A. Yes. 

Q. At present there is no staff in existence, not to any extent?—A. No. 

Q. You heard Mr. Bowker’s evidence, there is himself and I think he said he had 
two assistants?—A. But you will find on inquiry that is very exceptional, if it is the 
case; in this district for instance there is no man specially on problem eases. The 
problem cases are not so much the men with a very bad education, or who is either 


mentally dull or defective, he may have been mentally defective all his life, and he — y 


may have a still more serious disability. 

Q. How many men have passed through your hands?—A. About 900 on my hands 

now, and 113 have actually passed through. 

~Q. That is 1,000 men say, of that 1,000 men how many would you regard as 
problem cases, what percentage?—A. What I should call problem cases? I should say 
10 per cent. Mr. Bowker was taking up the financial problem cases, and, of course, 
that will make the percentage larger, but the men whom I consider sub-normals train- 
ing under the ordinary regulations are not going to re-establish. 

Q. That is the idea I have in mind, the problem not from a financial stdndpoint 
but on account of physical and mental disability, and that you say is about 10 per cent? 
— 4. I should estimate that as about 10 per cent. 
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4 Q. That school or training camp that was spoken of by My. Turner being unfit 
for habitation, what do you say about that?—A. Well, you know, it was the only place 
could get from the Public Works Department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I understand that your department merely requisitions the Public Works 
Department for quarters, and that the Public Works Department are responsible for 
providing them, and for their fitting up, heating and everything of that character; 
but as regards the cleanliness of the institution, who are responsible for that?—A. The 
Public Works are responsible for putting it into proper condition. 

Q. Was Mr. Turner referring to the fact that it was not in a proper condition to 
occupy, or rather that it was not properly taken care of ?—A. We have not had a chance 
to take care of it yet, we only took possession of it recently. 

Q. How long have you been in occupation?—-A. We have only had people in there 
_ four weeks. 

Q. At any rate it is in the course of being looked after?—A. Yes, the place itself 
is not a suitable place, it was four houses, but they were out of habitation for a long 
time before we went into them. 

Q. You have been nearly two years in charge of this work?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you consider the size of the problem and the class that you have to deal 
with, a great variety of cases and the various classes of training that you have pro- 
vided for giving instructions, equipment, and everything of that kind, do you think 
you accomplish a great deal in regard to the goal aimed at, or has the work fallen 
| down seriously? Be candid in your answer?—A. Well, I haven’t accomplished all I 

_ would like to, we have done good, there is no doubt about that, but we have not done 

all the good we might have done. 

Q. Where might your work be improved?—A. The length of the course is one of 
the chief things. it is not possible to fix any definite length of course at all. 
_ Where one man will need say twelve months to complete a course in cabinetmaking 
_ another man will need eighteen months, the same applies to a larger extent in any 
brain work, but we could not give more than nine or ten months unless it is on 
ecount of exceptional reasons, and J know that a great many men could not get the 
work in ten months. Of course the average is not ten months. 

Q. You are training men in cabinetmaking here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a practical man in charge of that work?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Who must eventually certify to their training?—A. Yes. 

Q. When a man gets that certificate what does it mean?—A. It means nothing 
except that he has completed his course and that the cabinetmaker cannot see any 
exceptional reason for extending it. 

' Q. You say that in some cases in your opinion these men should have at least 
eighteen months’ training ?—A. Certainly. 
j Q. Has he certified any of these men on far less training than that?—A. Cer- 


~ Q. Do you think he should have done so?—A. He knows they cannot get eighteen 
; months’ training; if one of these men has been sick and lost a lot of his course, or 
has injured himself during his course we can give him a certificate and a recommen- 
tion to that effect. But he knows as well as I do that if he were to put in a request 
or eighteen months I should not pass it on, because he knows also that the policy 
of the department strikes an average length of course. 

_ Q. As far as your knowledge goes do you know any of these men who have been 
rained for that shorter period and who have failed afterwards in actual employ- 
nt ?—A, Certainly I do. < 
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Q. Can you give us a concrete instance; you can call him Mr. A.?—A. I have not — 
much of a memory for names, but an obvious example was that of a man called — 
A., we will say, who took, I think nearly ten months in the cabinetmakink. We got him 
a job down in one of the big departmental stores here in Ottawa mending furniture. 
He was reported to me recently as being in the position of not being able to do all the — 
work it was necessary to do down there. He was a splendid little worker and intelli- 
gent, but he had not got all the experience necessary to enable him to deal with all the 
problems that met him in repairing furniture in that store. 

(). Would he learn that even in an eighteen months’ course?—A. He would learn 
a great deal more than he would in the shorter course. For instance if you kept that 
man for eighteen months working in the cabinetmaking shop and then put him out 
for some months in this departmental store, or in a furniture factory to finish with, 
it would be better. We endeavour as much as possible to give a man part of his 
course in the school and put him out in some practical place for the last two or three 
months of his course. 

Q. I suppose, as a matter of fact, that you could keep these men for three years, 
and at the end of that time they would need more training?—A. Not some of them. 
You have had impressed on you the difference between the different men and how we 
have to treat each man differently. You will recognize that a person like myself or an 
instructor, who are in touch with these men all the time are ina fairly good position 
to judge as to the mental and moral character and as to whether the man is merely 
staying on for the pay and allowances or is really trying to make good, and it is pos- 
sible to judge with only an ordinary margin of error as to exactly who should be 
given a further chance. 

Q. How many men have completed their training with you?—A. 113. 

Q. Of the 118, can you give us an estimate of the number you do not think have 
had a sufficient training from the standpoint you have just been discussing? What 
percentage?—A. I should say 60 per cent of those did not have sufficient training to 
make them reasonably expert in their line; that is, they would just manage to hold a 
job as the man I mentioned did for four months. Therefore he goes down on our 
records as permanently re-established, but something comes up that he cannot do later 
on, and he loses his job. These are a sort of medium case, not too bad, and not very 
good. There is probably another 30 per cent who really have not had enough training 
to start in and hold a job, except with some exceptional sympathy from the employer, 
or something like that. 

Q. I would presume that the department has consulted from time to time the 
men who have engaged in the work. In addition to that I would presume ‘that they 
consulted experts in connection with this problem; and apparently they have arrived 
at the conclusion that an average of about eight months is sufficient for the training 
that they think is necessary. You would not agree with that?—A. No, I believe there 
were no experts in this matter until our department took it up. I do not think the 
department actually claims that itself. I think the department is limited. 

Q. Probably I might put the question another way. From an experience running 
over a period of three years, they have come to that conclusion; that is from all the 
instarices they are dealing with, and with the results they have obtained from these 
instances; the men who have been placed in employment, and what they have ascer- 
tained as to the position of these men; they are still maintaining an average of an 
eight months’ period. Apparently they still think that is sufficient on the whole, pro- 
vision, of course, being made for the exceptional cases where it is deemed advisable 
to give more time?—A. What are the exceptional cases, Mr. Calder? 

Q. We had evidence from some other officials of the department to the effect that 
some men have received training for ten, twelve, sixteen and eighteen months. These 
are the exceptional cases?—A. It is not so very exceptional. For a man on showing 
a sufficiently good reason we can get ten months, but the only cases where I have 
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managed to get the larger periods have been cases where I have trained a man as a 
mechanical engineer, for instance. That man went out on a job with a farm tractor, 

and almost as soon as he started he had an accident and lost his fingers, and we gave 
him another course altogether. There was another man who gradually became deaf 
_ during his course. and we were allowed to send him for a longer course. 

Q. That is a case of retraining. Have you attempted yourself in the case of some 
of the 113 graduates to get a personal knowledge of how they are getting along after 
they have been placed in employment ?—A. Yes, sir, that is one of my chief amuse- 
ments and recreations in this town. 

Q. Are most of these 113 men, who completed their training, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ottawa now?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have opportunities of seeing them from time to time?—A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of the 118 do you think have failed from lack of training? 
—A. Well, remember that these 113 are 113 people who have completed their 
course. Our figures show that 66 per cent of these have got positions, Well, now, 
from my experience I should say perhaps of these 66, to put it at a low figure, 6 have 
lost the employment that they had, but worked long enough to go down on our records. 
This man I was speaking of I looked upon as one of our successes, but the last time I 
met him I found it has not worked out that way. 

Q. What was the trouble in his case?—A. I was just explaining that. 

Q. You mean the cabinet maker?—A. Yes. I meet dozens of these people every 
week. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. You have no difficulty in placing cabinet makers in employment?—A. Yes 
great difficulty. There are very few openings for them. The openings in this town 
are more along the line of shop work. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Generally throughout Canada? 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. Mr. Nesbitt will agree with me that cabinet makers are in great demand im 
the western part of the province of Ontario, and it seems to me that there should be 
no difficulty in placing them even after six months’ training?—A. A man, as you 
know, sticks to his home town, especially a married man, and it is very hard to get 
a man out of his own district. J find that some men would prefer to take a poorer 
Job and lower wages if they could stay where they were born and brought up. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What do you mean by a cabinet maker?—A. He is really a furniture repairer. 

Q. Have you any means of training them in furniture making, in running the 
machinery ¢*—A. We have a certain amount of machinery, but I do not know if it is 
-eXactly what is used in the ordinary shops. But we give him a certain amount of 
work on machinery. 

Q. You probably know that all the furniture factories in Canada are looking for 
men; all I know of are, and I know a good many?—A. I have had considerable 
inquiries, but you will understand that these men are working in shops on machines 
at high speed. 
os Q. They want men to go round with the wood work and handle a machine?—A. 
4 Our men are not physically fit to go into a wood-working shop and handle the lumber 
_ and the machines at the high speed in the ordinary shop. That is why they come to us. 
oN Q. There is a great deal of light work in furniture factories. The lumber they 
: handle js very light. For instance, there is a man making legs and another man 
making rungs, and other things like that. They are very light machines. Any child 
- or girl could handle them once they are accustomed to them. Do you know whether 
you are training men for that?—A. No, excepting in those shops— 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. As I understand it, you endeavour here to fit them for employment availapiee? a 
in this neighbourhood?—A. Yes. : 

Q. If there were men being trained, say at London, with the furniture factories 
around there, some of them might be trained to go into the factories near by?—A. 
Yes, that is what we are doing all the while. Ottawa is an exceptionally unfortunate 
- place, because its proportion of industries is small. 

Q. There is no furniture factory here?—A. There are one or two, and ° we have 
had men placed in them for training. But I was referring more particularly to the 
cabinet making in that class. We have had more success with the men who are 
placed out with industries than with the men who learn in classes. The number of — 
openings in these industries is limited, and there is no use putting a man in an 
industry running a particular machine which he can learn in a few months, unless he is _ 
certain of a job running that machine, because he has no general knowledge, and if 
he cannot get a job on the lines he has been trained on he is just as bad ag if he had 
never undertaken the work. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Do I understand the way you carry on your operations is that you deal with 
soldiers of the Ottawa district ?—A. Chiefly, if a man who is discharged in Toronto or 
some other part of the country happens to be living in Ottawa, of course I deal with 
them. r 

Q. Have you a list of furniture-factories in your office that are operating in west 
ern Ontario?—A. Not in western Ontario, I have in the Ottawa District. 

Q. In western Ontario I suppose there are ten furniture factories in any given 
district to one here, take Oxford, Huron and Perth. There would probably be forty 
furniture factories in these districts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got a list of them?—A. No, but I get a list from the other local offices 
all over the province of possible openings for training men. 

Q. I mean putting a man in after you think he is in shape?—A. No. 

Q. In Stratford, where there is a large number of furniture factories and indus- 
tries akin to furniture factories, such as the Imperial Rattan Company, they have 
taken a large number of soldiers on account of the lightness of their work, and they 
are training them to be expert manufacturers of this cane, rattan and reed and willow 
work which is put into settees and chairs of all kinds?——A. Yes. : 

Q. If you had that factory on your list, you would not be training men here for 
that work?—A. No, but, for instance, I have a firm taking that very work, the Rat- 
tan furniture work. 

Q. Would it not be of advantage to you if you knew of a furniture factory here 
handling men in a kindly way and anxious to get them in?—A. Yes, but you will 
understand there is a vocational officer in the same position as I am scattered around 
each local district. 

Q. Do you communicate with these officers if you have a man that ae be ane 
ished with work in the different factories?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now about the man “A” about whom you spoke to the Chairman, who held 
the job on and off, leaving you for four months, do you know what became of him!— 
A. Well, he had to give up the position. I really have not seen him since. 

Q. Then you have lost touch with him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any regulation whereby you keep a record of these men after leaving — 
you2—A. We keep a record until after they have been four months in one position, | 
then we stop keeping record. 

Q. If he came back to you, you would have no jurisdiction over him. “What would — 
you do if he came back after losing, his job?—A. I should tell him T was very sorry. 
and nerhaps lend him $5 if he needed it. 
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say you were very sorry you could not do anything further for him?—A. 


By the Chairman: 
You would not assist him in getting further employment ?—A. Yes, unofficially, 
my means allowed. 
What do you mean by that?—A. I do not know if you quite realize that I am 
ly as well known to returned men in this town as anybody, and I have all these 
ows and a very large number of people coming to me wanting me to give them 
ployment, getting jobs, helping them out one way and another, and I can honestly 
have done very little else in the town since I got back from the war, excent to 
Jo my best to help these people, and I am like Mr. Bowker, only capable of doing a 
ertain amount. I would get my industrial survey officers to see if they could find 
man a position, but positions are fewer than the men for the positions. 


— By Mr. Morphy: 

— Q. Right here?—A. Yes. 

- Q. But is it part of your duty to see where else you could get him work in some 
ther district, or is it not?—A. I could not tell you. My duty is to try and get that 
n work, and I suppose theoretically it is my duty to find him a position as far 
way as British Columbia if I can, but the man in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
ill not go far away to get work. 

ae Q. Not even though it bettered his circumstances in life and gave him a better 
ving than he ever had here?—A. Let us take the exemple of ‘‘A” the cabinet maker 
Tam speaking of. I write the District Vocational Officer at Sudbury and he tells me 
has an opening for a cabinet maker and he could give him a job. He would not tell 
me that, as a matter of fact, because naturally he keeps his jobs for his own men. 
But supposing he said that and I told a man “You can go to Sudbury, there is a job 
for you”, then where is he going to get the money to go to Sudbury, and what 
: guarantee has he that he could keep the job longer than the first position? So that it 
$ a speculation for anyone of these men to go away and spend the money to take 
other position. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the remedy for that?—A. More thorough training, I should say more 
ention paid to the getting of employment for the vocationally re-trained man. 

' Q. How can you give more attention to the problem of getting employment? 
nereasing the staffs?—A. Yes, by having a special staff. I think the Government 
ould do something in the way of making it compulsory on firms doing a certain 
ne of work, as for instance the Rattan Furniture making as they do in England, to 
> a certain percentage of their men disabled soldiers. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is there a field officer in Canada whose duty it is to travel over the districts 
ascertain what employment is open in these districts, and in turn communicate 
districts the results of his work?—A. I believe there is—well, I would not be 
f there isa man. Mr. Robinson could tell you if there is a man with those exact 


he province. ea 

do not mean vocational officers?—A. There are men training disabled 
each local centre, and each one of us is faced with exactly the same 
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problem. If I cannot get cabinet makers placed in this city, how am I to take cabinet 
makers in from another part of the country. I am trying to use to the very limit 
every existing facility for getting men trained in industries and in employment and 
there is never an opening I cannot fill. 

Q. The converse of what you have just said is what I want to get into your mind. — 
You might not have places here for cabinet makers, perhaps having three out of 
employment, but you might find some district where they could take in thirty-three? 
—A.I get that point perfectly well. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. Mr. Bruce Stewart stuted they had clearing houses, interprovincial and gen- 
eral, by which they distributed them. 

Mr. Nespirr: Mr. Robinson, do you have a unit in London, or do you have any- 
body that goes through the towns, such as Woodstock, Ingersoll, Stratford, Kitchener 
and Hamburg, and all those towns and see if they can get employment for men? 

Mr. Ropinson: Yes. 

Mr. Nespirt: They are looking up every man up in that country? 

Mr. Ropirnson: Quite so, but I can quite appreciate Mr. Kennedy’s position. The 
real difficulty is this: A man may be offered a job, a man. that is being trained in Ot- 
tawa may be offered a job in Woodstock, but he does not want to go, he has his family 
ties. He wants to work here and nowhere else. I quite appreciate the difiiculty My. 
Kennedy has, and I do not see how it can be overcome, because if a man really wants 
to stay here, and has family ties here, and cannot be persuaded to go elsewhere, nothing 
will get him anywhere else. That is the difficulty we are up against. 

Mr. Morruy: This is the heart of one of the best lumbering sections in Canada, 
with the cheapest of power. How does it come that there are no large furniture and 
woodworking industries established here at Ottawa. 

Mr. Rosinson: I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Morpny: Is there not a great scope for capital in that line. 

Mr. Nespirt: There are tremendous factories across the line. 

Mr. Moreuy: Not wood-working ? 

Mr. Nespitt: Oh yes. 


By Mr. McGregor: 

Q. Have you proper equipment for training men?—A. We are short of a little 
equipment, but I do not see how, without getting a thing which is a regular factory, 
that we need much more equipment. We happen to be short a few benches just at 
present, but, without turning it into an actual factory, I do not see how we can put 
in a more complete equipment. It is chiefly hand work, but we have some machines, 
lathe, band-saw and planes. 

Q. You cannot turn out a man thoroughly equipped, first-class cabinet maker; 
you have not the facility for doing that?—A. I think so. These cabinet makers I 
speak of have been complete carpenters before they enlisted. We try to give a man 
training along the line of his previous occupation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not true that in your work of training men here at Ottawa you should, 
as far as it is possible to do so, train men for occupations which they can get in this 
district?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a result of what you have said, should you train very many cabinet makers? 
—A. No. 

Q. How many have you trained in the shop as cabinet makers?—A. I do not know 
how many. 
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Q. How many are in course of training out of your 900?—A. Including the 


eabinet-making and turning and French polishing, I should say round about fifty, I 


do not know the exact figure. 

Mr. Roprvson: The French polisher carries on one specific phase of that work, 
and he can get a job as French polisher without being a cabinet maker?—A. Yes, 
they all go on the same class register. 

Q. A man could get work as a French polisher without being of necessity a 
zabinet maker ?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Moreuy: Do you mean a furniture polisher? 

Mr. Rosinson: No, a French polisher, putting on finishes such as on pianos. 

Mr. Morpuy: ‘That is done in western Ontario with a spray. Cabinets, gramo- 
phones, etc., are given the highest polish imaginable in that way. : 

Mr. Rozinson: JF have seen in the factories particularly of the Nordheimer and 
Heintzman, and in the Orme Piano Co. here, any number of men putting on the 


_ polish with the stone and oil. Now, if I might interpolate for a moment, I might say 


that Mr. Kennedy has one of the most difficult problems as District Vocational 
Officer, because in and around Ottawa there is no great diversity of manufacturing. 

The CuarMan: The chief employment is the Civil Service. 

Mr. Roginson: Yes, there is no great diversity of manufacturing and with a 
large number of men to place the problem is consequently an exceedingly difficult 
one. It is different from the situation that exists in such centres as London, Toronto 
or Montreal, which are in the heart of diversified manufacturing districts. J men- 
tion this fact because Mr. Kennedy’s exposition of the situation reflects the situation 
at Ottawa and not as it may exist elsewhere. He has a large number of men trained 
and a relatively small number of industries in which to place them to continue in 
practice their training. He is also faced with this difficulty, that while there may be 
opportunities to place these men in the province of Quebec or in western Ontario they 
do not want to go there. The Director of Vocational Training has discussed the 
Ottawa situation with me time and again and on account of these difficulties Mr. 
Kennedy is as it were between the upper and nether millstones. He has a real diffi- 
eulty and we are doing everything we can to help him out. 


Mr. Nessirr: I do not think any of us are finding fault with him. 


Witness: You see, Mr. Robinson, I have some advantages that other men have 
not. For instance, I have the Civil Service, which is a very pleasant help in time of 
trouble, and so far as training men goes 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Excuse me, ‘but I would like to ask a question. Are you satisfied with the 
treatment you obtain from the Civil Service Commission on behalf of the men?—A. 
Well, the answer is no. I do not know how much of the unsatisfactoriness is due to 
the Civil Service regulations. I may take in a badly wounded man, and perhaps the 
only thing he ever has a chance in life for is a soft job in the Civil Service. That 
is the biggest thing he can hope for. If he goes and takes an examination and passes 
a senior clerkship, with all due sympathy to every returned soldier, and without any 
sympathy for those who are not returned soldiers, I think that wounded men should 
have the first choice. The vocationally trained man by that fact is shown to be the 
man who most needs the position and he should get the preference. As regards the 
general treatment I am satisfied. They give me facilities for holding examinations, 
for Instance, in our own schools in case men become a little rattled at the thought of 
Song to a new place. I do not know the exact figures of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The last examinations I had ten or twelve men passed the senior clerkship 
€xamination and I do not know if more than one or two of them have got senior 
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clerkship positions. The best they were offered were positions around $75 a month 
which were not according to the examination. It may have been due to the fact t 
the Civil Service Commission had no permanent senior clerkships open at that time 
Q. Don’t you think they could get a way of opening them?—A. I am perfectly 
convinced that there is room in the Civil Service for all the men who passed t 
senior clerkship examination, and I feel that they could be placed if sufficient efforts 
were made. 
Q. If that were done it would relieve you of considerable trouble2—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you made special efforts in that direction with the commission by way 
of protest or complaint in regard to their slowness towards returned wounded soldiers? 
—A. Yes, there was a time when I haunted the Civil Service Commission. 
Q. How did you formulate your complaints—by letter or by personal visit?— 

A. Usually by personal visit. 
Q. Whom did you see?—A. Mr. Foran or Capt. Duminy.. 
Q. Did you not see the chairman of the board?—A. I have seen some of the ~ 
commissioners. 
- Q. Have you had much difficulty in getting access to Dr. Roche?—A. Oh, no. 
Q. Have you ever made personal application to him touching this point?—A. 
You will understand my position, sir. I am local district vocational officer and am 
consequently more or less at a disadvantage when I go up to Dr. Roche and try to 
put any matter very strongly to him. 
Q. Why? You are local district officer having the care of a large number of men, 
and who has a better right to see him and talk plainly to him?—A. Exactly, who has? 
~Q. Were you rebuffed or rejected?—A. I have not been by Dr. Roche. ~ 

Q. By whom?—A. Well, I don’t want to go into the details. 


Mr. Coorrer: Would it not be more correct to say that departmental routine pro- 
vides that Mr. Kennedy shovtld go to the vocational director who would put the case 
to the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Moreuy: I don’t know. 

Mr. Huegu Cuarx: The vocational director this afternoon stated that the Civil — 
Service Commission had promised to give preference to disabled returned men even — 
over other returned men who ar not disabled. 


Mr. Morrpuy: In my representative capacity as a member of Parliament I receive 
continual applications for positions from those who have passed Civil Service exami- 
nations and I have seen the replies that were sent out from the commission and they 
are invariably to the effect that no immediate place is in sight, that there are, say, 
twenty-two returned soldiers on the list ahead of this particular applicant. If you — 
are playing both ends against the middle, the country ought to know it, because the 
country is behind every returned soldier for these positions if he is able to fill the 
position. What I want to know is if fair play is shown to the returned soldier?—A. 
I will say that I have always been very well received personally at the Civil Service 
Commission, and I have no complaint of bad faith or anything like that from the 
Commission. But when you say that the Commission promises this and promises that 
it is a very different thing to having them carry it out, not in an ordinary manner, but 
in a case when they can only do it just the one way and may not be able to do it just. 
in that manner. I do a lot of good in that Civil Service, quite a lot of good, and often 
the way I do it is by ignoring the regulations and breaking the rules. 

Q. Unless you do that you will be circumscribed and handicapped ?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. That is a stricture on your administration?—A. Not at all, I am speaking 
about the Civil Service Commission. If I can work a man into the Civil Service Com- 
mission I will do it. s 
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acking the Civil Service One orga for not opening up sotiene and making 
itions, the country at large and the members at large are attacking it for the 
reme cost of the Civil Service to the country ?—A. I realize that. 


* 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The position is,more like this: During the war as far as the Civil Service is 
oncerned, thousands of employees were taken on, and the war work has now largely 
eased, and the tendency from now on will not be to increase the Civil Service but to 
eerease it by hundreds and thousands duritig the course of the next year or so. If 
hat is so what opportunity are you going to have, I am not saying it is so, but if it 
; so what opportunity will you have of placing these men in the Civil Service?—A. I 
é definite information from the Civil Service Commission, and I think Mr. 
M acNeil was told also, that there will not be a very large number of civil servants 
thrown out of employment in the immediate future. 

 Q. Well, take these various departments, war departments, take the Militia 
epartment for example, that department must have a staff something near, I am only 
uessing at it, but I know that they must have about 1,200 or 1,500 employees in the 
pay and allowances branch, and that work will very shortly be cleaned up?—A. I do 
not think that in anything I have said you can show that I did not realize that per- 
ectly well. It is only permanent positions that these men are trying for. I am not 
ealing with Civil Service question you understand, but if I could be assured that 
could get the run of the various departments and pick out some person who is not 
| returned soldier and whose services were not very valuable and take up with me a 
‘aed returned soldier who had received training and passed his exarnination, and 
ve those men transposed, that would help a great deal. 

Q. That is you would drop out a man who had not seen service and put in another 
t was disabled ?—A. I am not putting out one:soldier for the sake of another. 

Q. But take the case of a civilian, you would put him out?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Take the Interior Department, take a man 42 or 43 years of age, who had been 
here for 20 years and worked up to a certain position and did not go overseas; would 
you suggest that man shou!d be dismissed from the service in order to make a place 
any one else?—A. No, sir, I am not so insane as that. 

_Q. What class of men would you suggest should retire from the service?—A. The 
of young men who have only entered the service recently, who might perhaps 
gone to the war but did not, and whose position ‘is such that they could possibly 
ared out of the department. 

Q. You think then there should be a combing of the department for that purpose, 
find young men over military age who were not subject to conscription, whose 
vices are not material, and who are engaged in a class of work of such a character 
some other person could carry it on, nearly if not quite as well; that there should 
‘combing of the service to make places for returned men, that is your suggestion? 
T understand, from what I have seen.in the papers, that the Government have 
y made that combing. 

Q. Not in the case oe Dee aig employees?—A. Then I should ey highly 


0 ng out, such as el chap you have mentioned. I am not competent to aes with 
hole Civil Service question, except in so far as it has reference to these particular 
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Mr. Roxpinson: Yes. 

The CHairMAN: Do you desire to ask any questions of Mr. Kennedy in that con- 
nection ? 

Mr. Ropisson: No, I think that is pretty well covered by the evidence given this 
afternoon by Mr. Parkinson who pointed out that on the average eight months was 
the length of the course of instruction. I do not think there is very much to add to 
that. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Mr. Kennedy, we can understand your doing the best you can with these men 
in the short time you have them. I would like to ask you this question: a great num- 
ber of these men have received appointments how many of those men that have 
received appointments have come back to you and take a new course?—A. That have 
been in employment ? 

@. Yes, how many of these men have returned to you on account of not being able 
to hold down the job to which they were appointed?—A. You will understand that 
these men will not be actually returned to me by their employers, they would come 
back to me casually. 

Q. How many failures do you know yourself personally ?—A. Personally, I should 
say,—it is rather hard to say. I should say 30 or 40. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Evidence came from the Department to the effect that a survey of some 3,000 
graduates was made. Does that survey cover your district?—A. I really do not know. 

Mr. Ropinson: It covers the whole of Canada. 

The CHairRMAN: You have the record of that survey? 

Mr. Ropinson:~ Yes. 

The CHarrMAN: Would Mr. Kennedy be given an opportunity to take out of that 
survey the men for this district ? 

Mr. Ropiyson: Certainly. 

Mr. McLean: The impression made on my mind is that a large number of men 
have been appointed to positions, and have obtained these positions after this very 
short course, an insufficient course, as we understand. Notwithstanding that, a very 
small number have not been able to carry on the job. 

Mr. CutsHotm: He said 30 or 40 within his knowledge, but not over Canada. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. As I understand it, there have been 500 or 600 men trained by you for appoint- 
ments ?—A. No, sir. This is the survey referred to. 

Mr. Rosson: What is the date of that? 

Witness: This is up to August 15. 


Mr. Rogpinson: The total survey of Canada was made on March 31. It takes 
four months to make this survey and gather the figures. The figures of the last survey 
are now just being collated. It takes about four months to get around the whole coun- 
try, April, May, June and July. Then it takes almost another month to get all this 
stuff because the return is based not on hearsay but on documentary evidence from 
the man and from the employer. So it takes quite a long time to get these records 
in. The record that Mr. Kennedy has before him is a survey that was made with 
respect to the one that is now under way, that is now being completed; and these 
figures do not refer to the figures that I gave you, but to the subsequent survey.’ 

Witness: Excuse me, the figures I have here give the result of the training of 
every man who has completed his training. 
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Mr. Rosinson: That is all right; I just wanted to make clear that difference. 
Witness: These figures will show a better result than your figures. 

_ Mr. Rosson: I did not want them to be in conflict. 


Witness: If you take all the men who have been trained in this district, there 
are 113 who have completed the course. Remember, I have nothing about the men 
who discontinued their course. Of these, 75, or 664 per cent are engaged along the 
lines of their training. These are the men that I call successes; that we call 
successes. Some of these men, as I said before, may fail later, but at present they are 
following their line of training. Fifteen and one-half per cent are engaged along 
other lines of training; 144 per cent are unemployed; 23 per cent are in hospital, and 
one has died. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. That only represents about 5 per cent of failures?—A. Excuse me, if there 

are 663 per cent successes, and 24 per cent in hospital, and one decreased, that is 70 

per cent; that leaves 30. 

Q. Twenty-two got other jobs?—A. There are 143 per c@nt unemployed. 

a Q. Waiting for jobs?—A. Yes, and there are 154 per cent on whom the Govern- 

_ ment have spent a large sum of money in training, and who apparently—not in every 

- ease—have not got any good out of that training, so far as re-establishment is con- 
cerned. That is, they have either gone back to their old positions or in a large- 

number of cases have taken temporary work. 


a By Mr. Chisholm: 
: Q. But you do not estimate those as failures?—A. I would estimate them as 
"failures so far as our work is concerned. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You mean that a man is a failure so far as your work is concerned when he 
has not turned out a perfect workman, but the point I am making is that while that 
is true, the partial training they have received from you have enabled these men to 
get some employment by which they are able to carry on?—A. But I cannot see how 
the training of a man as a cabinetmaker for eight months is going to enable him to 
get a job as a messenger. 
Mr. Ropisson: May I just get these figures correct? There are 66 per cent 
employed as trained? 

Wiryess: Sixty-six and one-half per cent. 
_ Mr. Ropryson: And 154 per cent along other lines? 
| Wires: Yes. 
Mr. Ropryson: These 82 per cent are men in employment? 
Witness: Yes. 


_ Mr. Rosson: When a man is not employed as trained—it may be that a man 
is trained as a French polisher, but he may now be employed as a cabinetmaker, joining 
ogether some pre-war experience that he had had with the French polishing. He 
ould be among the 153 per cent employed otherwise than trained. Is that right? 
_Wiryess: Yes, that is what I said. All these cases are not failure h-~e are 
» per cent—— 


Mr. Rosinson : Employed as trained. 


Wiryrss: Employed as trained. I know personally that some of them have prac- 


‘ti aly gone ok to their old work. 
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Mr. Rosinson: True, but they are in employment? — 
Witness: Yes. 
The Cyairman: I think the Committee understands the point. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 2 
Q. In your practical experience, do you come in contact with many men who are 
in dire need of re-establishment and whom you are not able to assist within the limita- 
failures so far as our ork is concerned. 
Q. Are there many ?—A. Well, there are quite a number altogether; but they are 
not a very large percentage. I suppose we would average four or five a week. We 
would average more than that taking everything into consideration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Out of the 1,000 men who passed through your hands what percentage would 
there be?—A. The percentage of the men I have been able to deal with? I have a 


large number of men coming in for other causes who are not eligible for re-establish-- 


ment. 
Q. That is a different problem altogether?—A. There is nobody to deal with them. 
Q. You say men who are not eligible under the law for training?—A. Well there 
is a wide difference. Eligibility is decided on a great many things. I may think a 
“man is eligible and the doctor may think he is not. We may think he is eligible and 
the head office may think he is not, or we may think he is not eligible and the head 
office may think he is, as occasionally happens. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Generally you give him the benefit of the doubt?—A. I always do. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Some disabled men need re-establishment for whom you cannot provide it!— 
AG Wiest é 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Give us an example of the class you are referring to?—A. Take the young 
fellow who has left school very young, has been knocking around the world, a bell boy 
doing odd jobs round a hotel, regular odd job man, not even hard labour, and he comes 
back from the war a different type of man. He has become set up 

Q. Over eighteen years of age?—A. Yes. He has gained in morale and self 
respect and that sort of thing, and he comes back like the rest of us—broke, and he 
wants to learn something. That man is no good to the country, he wants to take up 
training and wants to become a good man, but unless he has a disability, which 
prevents him from doing this very light sort of work he was doing before, unless he 
has a very severe disability we cannot do anything for him. If he had been a heavy 
labourer, a very light disability would prevent him from going back to it and we could 
give him education. 


_ By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Suppose he is a bell boy and has a disability, you give him vocational train- 


ing?—A. Not unless that disability can be proved to prevent him going back to the 
occupation of bell boy. With a badly wounded left arm probably he could not get it, 
but with a badly wounded leg he could get it. 


Q. He could not work as a bell boy with a wounded leg?—A. Then we could give 


it to him, but if he had a wounded arm we could not give it to him. 
(Mr. R. S. Kennedy.] 
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Q. If he had a public school education, could you not give him an educational 
course?—A. We cannot do anything. This department cannot do anything for a man 
who i is not disabled from following his previous occupation. 

‘Mr. Ropryson: That is the law under which we work. He must have been so 
ee led, or his disability must have been so aggravated by war-service, that he cannot 
carry on his pre-war occupation, before under the law, we could place him. 


Pe By Mr. Brien: 


: Q. Suppose he had been a newsboy with a fair education and came back with a 
considerable disability. Could you not give a chance to take a commercial course ?— 
A. I do not think we could. 


Mr. Brien: The Act certainly needs amending and needs it badly. 


Witness: We all agree on that. 


= Mr. Rosiyson: That is exactly what the Committee is here for, but we have to 
carry out the law. 


Witness: From all my experience, it is a very hard job, when you get a man in 
your office in tears to have to tell him you cannot do a darned thing for him. It is 
not a pleasant job. My personal opinion is that men who have had no trade, men who 

are wasted for the country should be taught something which would make them 
economic assets to the country, and I have a very strong opinion on a lot of these ques- 
tions, because I have been in touch with them so closely. We have an Order in Council 
concerning the minors, which allows us to give re-education at discretion to anybody 
_ who was under eighteen years of age on enlistment, but I have had cases where the 
man was four days over eighteen and he could not get anything. As to the man four 
4 _ days under eighteen as long as he has had a decent amount of service, we can give him 
: a good course and help him along. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you raise that to nineteen?—A. No, because if you raised it to nine- 
teen you would have the same injustice to the man four days over nineteen ? 
Q. What is your suggestion?—A. In the case of disabled men we are given a dis- 
_ cretion. We have to decide whether or not the man can go back to his own occupation. 
_ Ifthe can he is in a category eligible for re-training. The same thing can be done for 
_ the miners. It is some such thing as this: Any man who can be proved to have left 
an apprenticeship to enlist, any man who left school to enlist or who enlisted imme- 
diately after leaving school, any man who left college to enlist, in fact any man who 
as never had a chance of establishing himself or starting to establish himself, should 
0 my opinion get re-education, and that is a question to be closely examined, but it 
an be extended to the people we have mentioned, absolute iliterates, a man who has 
een an odd job man, a handy man and has never had any decent trade, where, suit- 
ble I think that man, if he can show his willingness should be re-educated. 


By Mr. Brien: 


: Q. There is another point which has not been brought out by your evidence and 
Ss this. Mr. Parkinson gave us to understand that after a pupil had graduated from 
his academic course, he was always given a practical course either in the factory, the 
p, the office or the store, for one or two months. You say there is no opportunity 
that?—A. I did not say that. 
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Q. Mr. Parkinson told us that, and he understood something of that sort was 
carried on?—A. I heard Mr. Parkinson and I did not get that impression from him, 
I do not think he said that was invariable; he said he tried to do that. 

Q. You have no opportunity for that?—A. I have had opportunities, but they are 
limited. For instance I get these men in the commercial course; if I can get them out 
into an insurance office, or a bookkeeping office, or any place like that, when they have 
had about six of their eight months course, I do it, because that is the best way, and he 
is practically sure of a job if he makes good. 

Q. Is he on full pay and allowance during that time?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Do you not think that is so in every case?—A. It should be, but it is impossible 
because there are not the places to put them. 

Q. What would you suggest in order to carry it out? Would you suggest that the 
Government start shops of that kind?—A. My personal opinion is that the Government 

- would not do much good in starting shops, except in the case of industries for sub- 
normal men—that is problem cases—but I do not think it would be reasonable for the 
Government to establish a big industry just for the sake of allowing men to complete 
their courses. 

Q. I think you said that you took on some men for training that you did not 
think would make good?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you take them on because you thought the training would have a thera- 
putic effect on them and make them better for carrying on afterwards? Is that the idea 
you wish to convey—that occupational therapy would have some effect?—A. I had 
hoped that incidentally, but the reason I took them on was that they were eligible for 
re-education. You see it would not have gone through headquarters unless the men 
had been eligible under the regulations, but I knew from the beginning that that man 
was mentally defective and could not learn a trade, except under very excptionally 
favourable circumstances, and in a long time, but here is a mentally defective badly 
wounded man starving on the streets, and, though it is not my policy to take im any 
man for training or give any man the benefit of the doubt for training, if I think he 
is a shyster, but here is a man of whom it can be said that there is nobody in this 
country whose business it is to deal with, and he is eligible for re-training and I inter- 
pret the regulations liberally for that man, and he has at least suffered very greatly. 

Q. And what would you say about his pension?—A. He is likely getting a very 
moderate sized pension. Some of these people are shell shocked patients and some of 
them are men who have been more or less defective before. 

Q. Have you seen much improvement as a result of their occupation or in the 
course of their training?—A. Yes. Any sort of steady work is as a rule good for them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your suggestion, I understand, is that provision should be made whereby any 
man who desires to take a training and who is considered fit for it should have the 
privilege of doing so and the State should provide for that training regardless of 
whether he is under eighteen years of age or has a disability?—A. No, sir. You put 
the case a little differently from the way I do. It should be given not to any man but 
to the man who has never had an opportunity to learn a trade, or whose education was” 
interrupted, or who never had an opportunity- to establish himself in life. I would 
not take an expert machinist who can resume his job and give him a training just 
because he had an idea that he would like to go in for chauffeur’s work or bookkeeping. 

Q. Would you take a man who had been a street cay conductor?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you take one who had been a teamster?—A. It depends on whether he 
had been such for any length of time. 

Q. But what about a boy who had been a teamster for eight or ten years?—A I 
would not take a man who had been in that occupation for eight or ten years. 
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Q. You have spoken about the ditfticulties you already have in the way of equip- 
ment and so forth. If the work were extended to the classes you have mentioned, 
would it require a great extension of your present machinery to train those extra 
classes?—A. Well, no. Taking the three classes I have mentioned it would not need 
much extra accommodation, because we should eliminate some of the under-eighteen 
men who are at present taking training, men who for various reasons do not really 
need it. The men who left college would go back to college, and those who left 
apprenticeship would be put back into a shop of the same sort if possible. Those who 

_ had just left school would be the principal cases we would have to deal with. 
Q. So that the bulk of the expense would be paying the allowances for these men 
_ during the course of training’—A. Yes, and college and school fees. 

The Cuamman: Mr. MacNeil, we interrupted you in the course of an interesting 

inquiry. 

‘ By Mr. MacNeil: 

4 Q. Have you noticed whether men have lost their skill as a result of service? 
They have no physical ,disability but they have lost the skill they had before?—A. I 
have not noticed that so much as I have seen commercial disability, in this respect, 
that men have lost good jobs and cannot get others. Perhaps a firm has closed down - 
for which they were working, or a bookkeeper in a commercial house may get out of 
touch with the circumstances of his own house and they will not take him back. Then, 
again, certain trades are very dead such as the building trades, for instance. A man 
is often badly stuck because he gets out of touch with the employment he had before. 

Q. Do you find it possible always to retain a man’s interest? Do they not some- 
times fall by the wayside?—A. Yes, there are always some of them. 

Q. Do you ever come across delays by reason of which men do not obtain train- 

 ing?—A. Well, I don’t know that many men actually give up the idea of taking a 

course because of delays. 

’ Q. Are there such delays?—A. Yes, there are certain delays between the time a 
man first applies and the time we can actually give him a course. 

Q. How long as a rule?—A. It varies very much. The case of Pritchard was 
mentioned by some gentlemen who seemed surprised at the length of the time. On 
thinking it over I think it will be realized that eight or nine days from the time of 
first application to the time the course is granted is really remarkably quick. 


= 
is 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the average length of time between the application and the placing of 
men in training ?—A. I cannot speak of any place but this particular district. 
Q. Well, in regard to Ottawa?—A. There is no delay in the case of minors, but 
in the case of disabled men it takes from five to six weeks between the time of applica- 
tion and the time the course actually begins. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Don’t some take three months?—A. Those are exceptional cases, 
Q. What are the causes for the delay of five or six weeks?—A. With one or two 
_ €xceptions, practically the only cause is the fact that we have a difficulty in getting 
the man’s last medical board. When we recommend a course to be granted we must 
_ Send in a copy of the man’s last medical board. 


By the Chairman: 


+ Q. Where do you get that from?—A. Sometimes from the assistant directors of 
_“eunits and sometimes from the records office. Personally, being in Ottawa I write 
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to both places. Our instructiions are f> write to the assistant director of the unitin 


which the man was discharged, but I exceed my instructions and try to get these things 
from the record office. I find, however, that they usually come from the assistant 
director first. 

Q. Do you think the delay in that respect is a reasonable one or one that should 
be remedied ?—A. I really think it is a matter between the heads of the departments. 

Q. You do not know?—A. I cannot understand how it is reasonable. If someone 
were to make an attempt to give us the boards it might be done more quickly. 

Q. That is the chief cause for delay?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there much delay here either in your own office or in the departmental office 
in deciding as to what course a man should take?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How long does that take?—A. It does not take more than five or six days in 


the case of minors, because we do not have to get medical boards for them. Ofcourse 


with disabled men it takes a little longer. We may come across a man who is obviously 
fitted to be, let us say, a barber, and it may take us several days before we can hunt 
up a barber shop in which to place him for training. 

Q. From whom can we get evidence with regard to these medical board docu- 
ments?—A. I should think Mr. Robinson could tell you. 


Mr. Rosrnson: I think Mr. Parkinson can cover that point. The medical docu- 
ments are, of course, necessary if we are going to properly administer the provisions 
of the Order in Council. It is exceedingly difficult to get these medical papers quickly. 
The man may have been in Siberia, he may have been in Mesopotamia, he may have 
been in France, or anywhere else, they go with him, they follow him. We have a man 
on our staff right in the records office of the Militia Department through arrangement 
with them for the sole purpose of having access to all their files, and getting all their 
papers that we want, so that our people at our head office can get in touch with the 
man at the Militia Department and obtain direct access to all the papers that are 
available. Sometimes those papers are not in the records office here. The same thing 
may apply to the districts, they may see the man’s papers in the local records office, 
or they may have been sent to the central office, or they may be on the way out from 
England, so that it is an exceedingly difficult thing to get the medical records quickly. 
Every effort has been made, and we have brought it to the attention of the pension 
commissioners and of the Militia Department, trying to solve that difficulty, and, as 
it is ever present, we are always trying to better our position. With respect to the 
time that the recommendations from the military district officers remain at head- 
quarters for their approval that is another thing we have tried to speed up to the 
maximum. For the western part of the country we have always telegraphed approval 
or non-approval. Of course, as these applications are sent in we take the numbers, 
and it makes a short telegram, and the average over the whole country from Halifax 
to Vancouver, of time consumed at the head office to approve or dis-approve the course 
is about five days. 

Q. That is after you get the medical record?—A. No, you see there may have 
been delay in getting the medical records in the district; tha average time consumed 
at the head office going over the case and getting their records we may need, and send- 
ing the replies back to the unit, and arriving at the unit, is five days, that is from the 
time the district vocational officer sent in his recommendation to the head office to 
the time he receives that approval, or non-approval, a period of five days elapses. 

Q. That is from the time the district vocational officer sends in his recommenda- 
tion to you but from the time the man sends in his application what would the time 
be’—A. That is a point I cannot answer. 

Q. Mr. Kennedy suggests that as far as his district is concerned the time is from 
six to eight weeks ?—A. That 3 is a point on which I have not esd 2 knowledge. 
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Q. The vocational officer must have got the medical report before sending their 
- approval?—A. The vocational medical advisor must get it before he sends his report 
“jn, otherwise they cannot judge whether the man is prevented by disabilities from 
carrying on his pre-war occupation. 

Q. You think Mr. Parkinson can give us that information?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who else from other departments can give us information in that connection ? 
—A,. I cannot tell you. : 


Examination of Mr. Kennedy resumed. 


By Mr. MacNew: 

Q. I would like to ask you something about the training given by your depart- 
ment; you do not consider vocational training has accomplished all that it has 
intended to accomplish, that is that the men from your institution are not satisfac- 
torily or permanently established for the reasons you have given?—A. I wou!d not 
make a broad statement like that. I would say that a great many of them are not 
through any effort of their own. J would like to bring before this committee rather 
the main trouble from the man’s point of view. If you put yourself in the position 
of the man, if you are delayed and could not get the education, you do not realize 
all difficulties in the office, and you are very much disgusted if it takes five weeks 
before you get them. You have a pretty poor opinion of those at the head by the 
time you get your course. Then there are numerous little pin pricks and troubles, 
and difficulties a man has in going through his course. The way I would like to put 
it to you is this, using perfectly arbitrary percentages, say we are going to train 100 
men, and, let us say, 15 per cent of them are men like you got the impression of Mr. 
Turner, men of considerable will power and determination, men who will make good 
under a good deal of trial and tribulation. These are only arbitrary figures, and ther¢ 
_ will be another 15 per cent who are either shysters or improvident cases that we can- 
* not expect to do anything with in the training, that leaves 70 per cent of the ordinary 
_ average men like the rest of us, and the success or failure of the large bu]!- 

“men will depend very largely upon all these things. If everything is going very well, 
and efficiently, if they are kept satisfied and contented and get their opportunity when 
_ the course is finished, these men will make a success. But if they have little troubles 
_ and worries, and an agitator comes along and talks to them of all their grievances, 
_ when a man finds the instruction is not going well, when a man’s time is delayed, and 
when after finishing his course, he finds difficulty in getting a job and finds that there 
_ 1s nobody to give attention to his case, he wants to start up a little business, and does 
_ not know how to do it, all these things will tend to make a failure of the average 
_ man who has not the high will power that will lift him above those difficulties. The 
/  yeason I mention many of these things is that we should realize the human in the 
average man, and‘ a lot of little troubles will make the man a failure, whereas if every- 
_ thing is perfect, or as nearly perfect as possible it will make him a success. Many of 
_ these are things which the members of the Committee may think are not of very much 
account, but they are just enough to make of any man a failure instead of a success. 
Q. And due to the lack of proper conditions surrounding these men you are fear- 
_ ful as to their future?—A. Naturally. 

~__ Q. Do you not consider that the training has been thorough enough or satis- 
 _ faetury enough to ensure their futurc?—A. No, not to ensure it. I bope I have a con 
yt structive turn of mind and I think T can see a large number of things which you 
gentlemen might think are exceptional things, petty things, to worry about, but quite 
is! a large number of things which if they could all be cleared up would give this average 


4 man an abstract chance of making good. 


\ 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. We have been trying for the last couple of hours to get a list of these things, 
because that is what we are here for,—A. Well, the delay in the course is one of them. 


Q. Your evidence will be printed. Have you covered all these things in you 


evidence, or is there anything further?—A. There is a large number of small things 
You have had the matter of this building up, the only building our Department could 
get in this city. A good man will take a good course and make a success in unpleas- 
ant conditions, but the average man wont. He will be discouraged. That is what 
happened to our friend Pritchard the other day. He was working there. It he had 
had everything right for his benefit he might have stayed. Let us say that it is five 
weeks from the time that a man starts his course. It was explained to you that the 
men are paid twice monthly. J think that was explained in the case of Mr. Pritchard. 
Let us say that he starts his course on the tenth of the month. Five weeks from the 
time he started brings him up to the tenth of the month. He then goes down on our 
attendance record. The attendance record for the period from the first to the fifteenth 
is sent in by us on the fifteenth, his name appearing on that record for five days. Well 
if everything goes well his cheque will come back about the 26th or 27th of the month. 
That is it will get to him on the 27th of the month after he has actually been work- 
ing seventeen days. He started on the tenth, but that cheque will only contain five 
days’ pay because it was only given from the first to the fifteenth. The result is that 
that man has been five weeks and another seventeen days or so before he gets any 
money at all, and then that money is only five days’ pay. 

Q. Have you ever had a conference with your Vocational District Officers te talk 
over these little details?—A. We have a great many conferences with the Vocational 
officers of Ontario. We meet in Toronto. 

Q. Have you discussed these details and made representations to the department? 
—A. Well, you will understand, sir, that all the District Vocational Officers im 
Ontario are immediately under the Chief Vocational Officer for Ontario at Toronto. 
We make any representations to him and he would make them if he saw fit to head- 
quarters. 

Q. You have a number of District Vocational Officers for Ontario and you say 
you have got together for conferences?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have you discussed these details you are discussing now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you come to any conclusions as to recommendations you should make to 
the Chief Vocational Officer for Ontario?—A. Yes, as a matter of fact he is present 
at those conferences. : 

Q. And I suppose he will make his representations to the department?—A. That 
is a thing I cannot tell. If he agrees, he probably would, but it is impossible for me to 
say which of his representations do get to headquarters, except such as I may mention 
to the headquarters officials because they happen to be in Ottawa. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. R. ©. Coorrr, M.P.: I desire to address the Committee. These papers I have 
in my hand were received at eleven o’clock this morning from Toronto under a special 
delivery stamp. These documents comprise several hundred names. Attached to this 
first one is a typewritten statement headed: “Toronto, September, 1919”. It is 
addressed to: “Colonel Cooper, Soldiers’ Re-establishment Commission, Ottawa, 
Ontario’” and reads: “Sir; Why not question the thousands of foreigners as to their 


citizenship who stayed in Gamat and made their future secure? The attached signa- iy 
tures are all returned soldiers who go on record protesting against your question » 


re J. H. Flynn’s nationality. It should be sufficient for you to know that he threw in 
his lot with Canada for the upholding of justice, right and of humanity. We will 
expect to hear from you in reference to this matter.” The first point I wish to make 
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is that Mr. Flynn was here on the 1st day of October, Wednesday. This is headed 
September, 1919. The earliest date at which Mr. Flynn could have arrived in Toronto 
from which this letter came, would have been about eight o’clock yesterday morning 
9nd inst. He would then have got busy and obtained the several hundred signatures 
between that time and the time for catching the train I think about eleven o’clock 
p.m. from Toronto. 

Mr. Nespitt: Letters have to be mailed before ten o’clock. 

Mr. Cooper: The suggestion I make to you is that these signatures were never 
obtained in that time, and were never obtained for the purpose for which this state- 
ment claims they were obtained. In other words, I suggest that this document is to 
all intents and purposes a forgery. JI would ask that it go on the records of the 
Committee. 


Dr. W. D. Tarr: called, sworn and examined. 


The CuairMAn: Do you desire to ask Dr. Tait any question, Mr. MacNeil? 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. May I ask you to explain to the Committee your position in Ottawa?’—A. I 
an. Chairman of the Great War Veterans’ Advisory Committee to the Repatriation 
Committee of the Cabinet. 

Q. What is the nature of the work you have undertaken?—A. The purpose is to 
advise the Government as regards the repatriation and re-establishment of the soldiers. 

Q. You have special facilities for surveying things along that line?—A. We have 
field secretaries in the various provinces, one in the Maritime provinces, one in Quebec, 
one in Ontario, and one for the western provinces. These report weekly. 

Q. I understand a survey has been made for a period of some months ?—A. Since 
last January. 

Q. Are you in a position to give the Committee a complete resumé of the needs of 
returned soldiers and their dependents?—A. I can give you some suggestions we have 
been able to put up. These needs existed since last January, and through our organiza- 
tion we were able to place before the Government certain needs, and with your per- 
mission I will outline them briefly. One of the first recommendations we made to the 
Government was life insurance of a large number of men returning with casual 
disabilities for which they will receive a small pension. ‘The pension is useless to 
them from a monetary standpoint and we see no reason why the small pension could 
not, at the man’s option, be converted to life insurance. A man ‘is drawing $10 a 
month pension. It has no value to protect his family or himself against the future. 
But that means $120 a year, and if the Government provided the insurance at cost it 
would re-establish him for the future. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Would he be quite willing to turn that $120 absolutely into an insurance 
premium ?—A. T leave it to the man’s option. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It would be optional with the man himself?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. If-he wanted it he could get it?—A. Yes, 
Q. And if not he could leave it alone?—A. Yes. I understand the Government 
already provide the civil servants insurance at cost, and I could not see any reason 
why the returned soldier should not have the same advantage as the civil servant. 
€ next question was a question of unemployment insurance. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. On that basis your argument is that if they supply the civil servants with 


life insurance they should supply the returned soldier, but your suggestion is that the 


returned soldier use his pension?—A. That the man be given the option of using the 
pension. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have really two suggestions? The first one is that an insurance system 
should be supplied for all soldiers?—A. Quite. 

Q. And the second one is that a man who receives a pension should have the option 
of using his pension to pay the premium?—A. That comes under the first heading. I 
simply want to point out that these things have been placed before the Government 
already. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That was placed before the Pension Committee?—A. It was placed before the 
Government previous to that. The second point is unemployment insurance. In fact, 
in conjunction with the re-classification committee we worked out a scheme of un- 
employment insurance. The men returning from the war are receiving, the single 
man a certain amount per week, say $7 or $8 a week, just to keep him in food, at the 
same time he should be registered with the Government Labour Bureau; if a suitable 
job was offered him and he refused to take it, his insurance should be cut off. In the 
ease of married men with families a certain additional allowance should be made. 
Unemployment insurance is not a new thing, it has been carried out in various 
countries with success. 

Q. Do you know that in the United States Gompers is head of the greatest Labour 
Department of the world, and that way they are opposed to unemployment insurance? 
—A. I know that it is working well in the Old Country. 


By Mr. Brien: 
Q. In the case of a man being out of employment, and being Ouiose: a position 
and refused to take it A. I said a suitable position. 
Q. There would be a medical examination in that case to see if he is physically 
fit?—A. Yes. We hear about lots of jobs for returned men at the present time, but 


they are not suitable jobs. You cannot expect an engineer to go bush whacking this 


winter, and there are many men of small] disabilities, perhaps hardly pensionable, yet 
they prevent these men from undertaking very heavy work. Another recommendation 
we made with regard to employment and with regard to the people of Canada was in 
respect to aviation. We felt the Government should institute a Government service. 
We have thousands of Canadians returning to-day who are technically trained in 
aviation work, not only in the running of aeroplanes but in their construction. These 
-men are experts, and we are failing to use their services. It would also help to wipe 
out the unemployment situation. We also made some recommendations with regard to 
education and vocational training. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Will you explain to the Committee your educational training and your ex- 
perience in educational work? What are your educational attainments? 


By the Chairman: 
Q:. Where were you when you joined the forces?—A. McGill University. 
Q. In what capacity ?—A. Professor of phychology. 
Q. Graduate of what University?—A. Bachelor of Arts, Dalhousie University, 
Nova Scotia, Master of Arts and Director of Philosophy in Harvard. 
Q. Teaching Psychology in McGill as one of the Professors?2—A. Yes. 
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Q. What were the suggestions of your committee to the Government in reference 


~ to education?—A. We asked the Government to call to Ottawa the Presidents of all 


sreGrorcscs 


is being looked upon too much in the light of a gift to the soldier. 


the Canadian Universities. That Conference took place on January 24, 1919, and 
recommendations were made by that committee, on which committee two representa- 


tives of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment were present and concurred in the sugges- 


tion, namely, that men whose college courses had been interrupted, and boys who had 
just left High School and had passed the Matriculation examinations should be given 
an opportunity to complete their training, free of cost to themselves, that an adequate 
allowance should be made for that purpose. By education I include not only academic 
education in the narrow sense, but I would put in agriculture and industry. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. How many students would you estimate there were from McGill?—A. T have 
a very exact estimate just completed to-night made of every University in Canada. 
There are approximately 3,500 students who have been overseas. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would refer to University students?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would it refer to young fellows who had been in attendance at Collegiate 
Institutes ?—A. Yes, because they are preparing for University courses. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. They would vary in standing?—A. Yes. 

Q. From first year, second year, and third year?—A. Some of them have only one 
year to complete and some two years and some three, and some just before matricula- 
tion, with their four years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was your suggestion so far as the one year man was concerned, the man 
who took one year and had three years to complete his course?—A. I think he should 
be given an opportunity to complete the course, he should be given an opportunity 
to complete his course. 

Q. He should be carried through to the end of his course?—A. Yes, because the 
advantege to my mind is not io the man, it is wholly to the country. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Did you mean that that would be free to the soldier?—A. Quite. 


Q. Not as a loan and that he should repay it?—A. No, not as a loan, no. That was 
not the reeommendation. It was a gift. 


By the Chairman: . A 


Q. What would you estimate the cost of that to be for one year?—A. Well, sup- 
posing you gave the soldier $60 a month—multiply that by 3,500. 

Q. But for one student, do you mean $60 per month?—A. He would be in college 
about seven months. He would not continue the allowance during the period of vaca- 
tion, but only during actual attendance at the University or the school. That was not 
looked upon favourably by the Government, and then a second scheme was submitted 
of scholarships of four or five hundred dollars on a competitive basis. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. The estimate was around $750,000?—A. Our estimate was about $800,000. Now 
we feel the country needs brains at the present time, and that is one of the biggest of 


- Teconstruction problems. Everything done in behalf of vocational training should not, 


in my opinion, be regarded solely as a gift to the soldier but as one to the country. It 
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Q. Would you recommend the Australian schemé in that respect +—A. In Australia — 


the men are given four years, and the British Government are doing the same thing, 
The British Government are paying as much as a hundred and seventy-five pounds to 
enable men to complete their education, and the Australian scheme is almost as 
generous. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Would it cost as much as that in Canada?—A. We only ask for scholarships of 
four or five hundred dollars, and as a matter of fact it costs more to live in Canada than 
in some other countries. Looking up the statistics issued monthly in the United States 
you will discover that Canada is one of the most expensive countries to live in, with 
the possible exception of Austria-Hungary. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you agree with this view, that if the State provides for a course of training 
at a university for the soldier at a cost of between six and eight hundred dollars a 
year, it should stand prepared to do the same thing for a man who wishes to take train- 
ing in any other respect ’—A. Yes, I feel that the present vocational training should be 
placed on the same basis as in the case of a man who goes to college. 

Q. That is, every man who was in the army regardless of any disability or any- 
thing of that nature, should have the privilege of taking a course of training that he 
might desire and that it was decided that he was fit for?—A. Provided he is fit for 
it, and has the necessary qualifications, but I would not throw it open to every one. 

Q. You would not ask for this privilege of being retrained for university men 
alone?—A. No. 

Q. It should be wide open to every man who can take advantage of it and who 
is suited for it?—A. I think the university standpoint is very important, because our 
industries depend entirely upon our scientists, who can be obtained only from the uni- 
versities. - 

Q. Let us see if we can get at an approximate estimate?—A. I have no estimate 
in mind. 

Q. Use your pencil for a moment. There were some 600,000 men who were 
enrolled in the army. Would you grant the same privilege to every man who had 
enlisted, whether he went overseas or not?—A. I am not so sure that I can on¢wer 
that question at the present time. Special cases might be made of the men who went 
overseas. 

Q. You would not differentiate between the men who were in England and those 
who were in France, Siberia or Mespotamia?—A. It depends upon the particular 
cases. In general I think the man in France or Mespotamia should. receive the pre- 
ference. 

Q. That is, you would give the preference to the man in the fighting zone?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Have you the number of men who went overseas?—A. No. 

Mr. Copp: 418,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From your knowledge of the situation, from all the information you hove 
gathered from your Field Secretaries, and from all the study you have made of the 
question, what proportion of those men would likely take training of the character 
you have in mind?—A. It would be difficult to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Can you give an estimate?—A. No, I could not. 
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By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Have you any idea how many men took advantage of the scheme in Aus- 


—tralia?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If a man who was a cabinet maker could get three years’ training for some 
other occupation that would bring him in three times the salary he would get as a 
cabinet maker, would he not immediately ask for training in that other line?—A. In 
the case of trades I would not ask the Government to pay the money. I would not 
have the Government pay the whole cost. If a man is properly placed on an appren- 
ticeship basis for two or three years the Government might pay him for the first few 
months, but as he became more expert in his work [ think the Government should pay 


him less and the company for which he was working should pay him more. 


Q. Let me put the question in this way: Suppose a man takes a university train- 
ing covering a period of four years. At the end of that period, as a result of that 
training, his earning capacity might be far in excess of that of the man who has merely 
a mechanical training ’—A. Not at all. A man goes to a university and comes out with 
a B.A. degree and he may be lucky to earn $1,500. The Civil Service is offering $1,600 
for undergraduates in mathematics and physics. A carpenter gets more than that. 
The man coming out of the University is the poorest off in the way of earning power 
in this country. That is absolutely true. There is a decided improvement in that 
respect in the United States. 

Q., Then the argument would seem to be that we should discourage men from 
taking university training?’—A. By no means. We should pay them more for their 
services. ; ; 

Q. At any rate, you are not in a position to give any estimate as to the number 
of men in all our forces who would likely take advantage of any scheme of that kind? 
—A. No, Sir, I am more interested in the principle than in numbers. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. In the ease of a mechanical, civil or electrical engineer, how many years would 
be required at a university ?—A. A course in Civil Engineering at McGill at the pre- 
sent time is four years. I know several boys who were over with myself who completed 
two years and are back now. The gratuity will probably help them out the first year. 

Q. Would you ask that they should be supported four years at the university ?—A. 
It would be seven months out of each of the four years. I would not ask for total sup- 
port but aid of some kind. 

Q. You would pay $60 a month or a scholarship of four or five hundred dollars. 
Suppose he did not qualify in his matriculation, what would you do im that case?—A. 
Only men who would qualify should be open to it. 

Q. But you say you look at this question from the point of view of citizenship. 
Could not the boy take a couple of years for the purpose of qualifying?—A. As a mat- 
ter of fact several of the Canadian universities have done that at great expense to them- 
selves. They have given special qualifying courses in order that a student taking the 
course during the summer for two or three months could enter his matriculation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take the case of the son of a professional man in Toronto who is well off and 
able to take care of his son’s university education. Would you so arrange your plan 
that he would get the same allowance as others, regardless of the question of need ?— 
A. No, sir, each case is judged on its merit, and the scheme submitted to the Govern- 
ment made that very plain that only in the case of a necessity should it be granted, 
that the man should prove his need for it, and that the man whose father was able 
to send his son to college should get nothing. Each case might come before a Board 
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and you have so many Boards, The Soldiers’ Settlement Board, and so on, that it 
would be quite easy to settle each case. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You would set out the conditions that would enable the student to apply, and 
would also provide for an enquiry into the actual need of every student, whether he 
should be assisted, and if so to what extent?—A. I think you will find that most of 
the returned men who have means of their own will not apply, that their morale is of 
such a character that they will play the game. 

Q. Would you suggest professional training or would you apply it to vocational 
training which at the present time is given only to disabled men and men under 18 
years of age? Would you extend that so as to apply to every man?—A. Yes. 

Q. The necessary precautions being taken that these men’s needs and fitness for 
training should be inquired into?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. With regard to the men who are students, what is the amount of their fees ?— 
A. I think the universities in most cases are willing to release them from the payment 
of the fees, they are doing very well in that respect to the returned students. 


By Mr. Tweedie: . 
Q. What is the length of the medical course in McGill University ?—A. A six 
years’ course. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What does it cost the student a year?—A. A moderate amount is about $800; 
in fact one student told me it cost him $1,000, the length of the term was so long that 
he could not earn much towards it. 

Q. In your plan you would not suggest that the medical student should be given 
a higher amount than the other students ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. What are the fees?—A. I have been away for four years, and they have gone 
up since I went away; Arts $60, medicine $150, and science $200. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. What would you say in the case of a man who had studied medicine for two 
years before he went overseas, and when he came home had no means of returning to 
his studies ?—A. I think he should receive an allowance to complete his course. Many 
men were sent home by the Government to complete their training, and as soon as the 
armistice was signed they were cut off? They received the pay and allowance which 
they received in the army up to the time of the armistice and then they were left 
stranded. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Assume that the student had remained in the army, would he have received 
more money ?—A. ‘They would have the same money coming to them with the gratuity. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Were they still on the strength?—A. They must have been to get the gratuity, 
their gratuity is not affected. 

Q. What further suggestion have you to make?—A. The further suggestion is with 
regard to the housing question. It has been the universal experience of returned men 
throughout Canada that the housing question is in a very inarticulate form. The 
provinces practically refused to take it up and passed it on to the various munici- 
palities and nothing in a constructive way has been done. For that reason I would: 
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suggest that the housing scheme be handed over to the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and 
worked by the Board which has the various loan committees and the district machinery, 
it is practically all there. 

Q. Would you suggest that Board should deal only with soldiers?—A. At the 
present time I would suggest that it should. At the present time it is a question of 
having a place to live in the country, and hundreds of men coming home have found 
themselves faced with the housing difficulty. 

Q. Would you suggest any alteration in the present housing plan?—A. I think 
that the man who wants a house in the city, not to buy a house, but to build houses, 
should be able to borrow the money directly from the Dominion Government as the 
farmer does, with the Settlement Board, and that the men should get the same rates 
to borrow money on as the farmer does. 

Q. That is up to what extent?—A. $3,500 or $5,000, it depends upon the security ; 
the security in most cities would make the safe investment. 

Q. Would you require any payment down?—A. There should be a payment down, 
something to start with, along the same line as the Soldiers’ Settlement Board. 

Q. Probably 10 per cent?—A. Probably 10 per cent, but that is a detail that should 
be worked out. 

Q. You heard Mr. Mowat’s statement in reference to model villages for the sol- 
dier, do you think that is a practical and feasible plan which could be made applicable 
to all Canada?—A. I am not in a position to criticize that. 

Q. You have not given that enough study?—A. Not at the present time, I would 
not want to commit myself on that. 

Q. That is the broad outline of your suggestion as regards housing ?2—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any other question you would like to refer to?—A. Another question 
I am very anxious to be considered is that of returning the dependents from overseas. 
Evidence already has been submitted not to take up your time, except that we regret 
it is unfair that the people who obey the instructions of the Government and returned 
in 1917 should pay their fare home, and those who dodged the orders of the Govern- 
ment received their passage money. 


The Cuamman: I might explain to the committee that up to the time of the 
armistice any dependents, wives and children, or other dependents, of soldiers in 
France or in Great Britain who returned to Canada at any time prior to the armistice 
paid their own fare. Shortly after the armistice when the question of returning the 
dependents came up for consideration and arrangements were made to bring them back 
as quickly as possible the decision was reached by the Government to the effect that 
those who returned home after the armistice would have their passage paid. I need 
not go into details as to the class of the passage or the amount of money. Representa- 
tions have been made to the Government from many quarters throughout the country 
that we should go back and make a refund to all those who, at any time after the war 
broke out, returned to Canada prior to the armistice, and that we should refund what- 
eyer they have paid for their passage. The Government so far has decided not to do 
. that. Dr. Tait states that in his opinion, speaking on behalf of the soldiers, we should 
take steps to refund these monies which were paid by dependents prior to the 
armistice. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. I do not understand that Dr. Tait goes back to 1914?7—A. I would say back to 
117, after the warning was sent out. I do not remember the exact ous but I think 
a definite date was set, and I think it was April, 1917. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In your suggestion you would suggest going back—would you make a concrete 
Suggestion to the committee now ? 
[Pr. W. D. Tait.] 
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Mr. Cooper: Might I suggest before he does that there was a circular letter sent 
out by Mr. J. Obed Smith in 1916. 

The CuamrmMAn: We have not any direct evidence that Mr. Smith ever gave any 
such instructions as that. 

Mr. Cooper: I am prepared to swear that I saw his signature on that. 


Mr. Tweepie: I do not think it makes any difference whether his signature is 
attached to it or not, it was generally urged in the papers that the dependents should 
return, 

The CHarrmMan: There is no question about that at all. I think the Canadian 
Government and the British Government were most anxious that all should get home 
who could get home. 


By the Chairman: e 


Q. Would you suggest a date or leave it open?—A. Leave it open for discussion. 

Q. Any other question?—A. Another question was the re-establishment of men 
without training. For example, our farmers are having loans. It is a business pro- 
position, but in British Columbia and in the Maritime Provinces a large number of 
men are engaged in the fishing industry. They went over and on their return have. 
found their boats and fishing gear nil. I see no reason why some means, in the way ot 
a loan, might not be provided for these men. 

Q. You mention the fisherman who left his boats and his tackle and who has been 
away for four years, and who comes back and finds them dissipated. Take the case of 
the man—and [ have a ease directly in mind of a young fellow who had a drug store 
in a town in Saskatchewan, an unmarried man who, as soon as war came, went. 
Before he went, he made arrangements to sell his little drug store. He comes back, 
and I presume he has got nothing to start in again with. The fisherman has lost his 
boats, and this man his business. Would you lend him money to establish himself in 
that business again?—-A. There has been a very insistent demand on the part of 
returned men for such assistance, that help should be given in such cases in the form 
of a loan to set up a man in a small business of some kind. I am speaking on behalf 
of the men themselves. My personal opinion does not count in the matter at all. 
I am simply saying there has been an insistent demand for such aid. 

Q. If the Government arranged to do that for the fisherman, could they escape 
doing it for the druggist and the blacksmith?—A. Probably not. It might be possible 
to combine a scheme of such loans with a scheme of insurance, the insurance being a 
security in addition to the property. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Would you suggest the same thing in regard to the student?—A. It might be. 
I am simply trying to point out the need. These people are not being re-established 
at the present time. It is not for any one man to lay down what shall be done and 
what shall not be done. These things should be discussed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your suggestion is a concrete one. It is concrete in this respect: You suggest 
that an arrangement should be made by law whereby loans might be made to returned 
men who were previously in a certain class of business, just like the farmer, these 
other classes including men like fishermen and small storekeepers ,say the black- 
smith, the man who ran a little cooper shop, or anyone of that character; the small 
one man business?’—A. Yes, sir. I want to explain that these things have already been 
put before the Government for six or eight or nine months. 

Q. I think I may say that they have also been before Parliament for two years 
past ?—A. I mean specifically, sir. 

[Dr. W. D. Tait.] 
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Q. What is the next question?—A. One of the next ones is the problem case in 

industry. We feel that some more exact and scientific method be used in handling 
the problem case. The problem case is not peculiarly a soldiers’ case, except that as 
soldiers we are interested in protecting the returned men. A certain number of 
returned men are afflicted with a certain amount. of mental instability. A few of them 
who got into the army were mentally sub-normal before they got in on account of the 
rather lax medical examination. These men, I am convinced, are causing trouble in 
the labour market. They are men who are transitory in their habits. They may hold 
a job for two or three days and then leave it, and apply to the Labour Bureau for 
another job. They soon become sort of derelicts on the labour market. Now the 
majority of these cases are of a mental nature, and we have already recommended to 
the Department of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment certain scientific tests to be 
used by which the mental calibre of these men can be estimated and where he was 
found to be below sub-normal, and that is quite easily found by very exact tests, he 
should be put in an institution which might be constructed where he could be taken 
eare of, and where he could work under supervision. The Department informed us 
that enough care was being given to these cases and that is as far as we got. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. What tests would you suggest?—A. I would suggest the standardized revision 
of the Binet tests. They are recognized as a standard test by neurologists and 
psychologists. We feel that this is a question where these men of sub-mental calibre 
are, you might say, giving a bad reputation in the labour market to many returned 
soldiers. 


By Mr. Brien: 
Q. Is that test carried out in the neurological centres to-day in Canada?—A. I 
do not-know. There are very few medical men in Canada to-day, perhaps five or six, 


who can use the tests. Dr. Russell is well up in them. 
Q. And Colonel Boyer of Toronto?—A. Yes, and Dr. Hincks of the National 


Council on Hygiene. There are only a few. 

Q. The heads of the five neurological centres would know these tests?—A. But 
they do not keep in touch with the situation. 

Q. But the men who go there recommended by the S.C.R. would be tested ?—A. 


I do not think they use the tests. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. How long does it take to use the tests 2—A. About half an hour. 

Q. And how long do you keep them under observation ?—A. About half an hour. 

Q. And if he is found to be sub-normal what do you do?—A. I think those people 
should be in institutions working under supervision. At least we should have some 
means of finding out just how many we have. 

Mr. Roptyson: That is the practical difficulty which presents itself. 

Wirness: There is no practical difficulty; it is simply a question of introducing 
the tests and using them. 


Mr. Ropinson: The tests could be used, but when you find a man who is sub- 
normal you cannot make him leave his employment. 


The CuairmMan: Unless a law is passed for the purpose. 


Witness: But we arenot even getting an estimate of these cases now and they 
are gradually drifting out now, and they will be tramps in the country in a few years. 
The tests can be used by the interviewing officer for vocational training. I saw a 
man up for vocational training who was sub-normal, and the vocational officer recom- 
mended him for lens grinding. That is an occupation requiring a high degree of in- 
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tellect, highly specialized and a technical operation, and only a man with a high grade 
of intelligence can do it. He was recommended by the interviewing officer for lens 
grinding. He was sub-normal. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Could these interviewing officers apply that test? Is it a simple test to apply? 
—A. No, they must be trained. These men should not be allowed in the army. In 
the United States they were kept out. 

Q. What is your next suggestion?—A. The next one is in regard to vocational 
training. As to vocational training, I am speaking from reports that came in to us. 


There is a division of the occupations trained for. I think Mr. Parkinson gave us 271 _ 


occupations for which men were trained. The various trades have been taken and 
clipped into very small sub-divisions, and a man is trained in one of the small sub- 
divisions. The result of my observation and also reports and consulting with men 
who are well able to talk on the labour question, is that the narrower the man’s training 
is the less chance he has for employment when the labour market becomes flooded, 
and conversely the broader a man’s training the more chance he has for employment, 
in other words keeping a man for six or eight months on a course, on a narrow special- 
ized training, you would lessen the possibility of his keeping up permanent employ- 
ment. A 

Q. I spoke of an illustration the other day, because a letter reached me in regard 
to a man trained for dental mechanics which is highly specialized. He would not 
be very much use for anything else. Would that carry out your argument, a man 
trained for dental mechanics?—A. There is a demand for them and always will be 

Q. Take a man trained as a watchmaker, or to run one of these boot machines; 
those are all specialized trades?—A. And his chances for employment are in proportion 
to the narrowness of the training. 

Q. The evidence we have had so far, if I understand it ,is along this line: That 
the department has put out certain surveyors or investigators and in result of the 
investigations they have made they have found the possibility of training men for 
occupations they never thought existed, and that the large number of occupations they 
are training for has resulted from finding those opportunities. I think that was the 
argument that if men were trained in a few occupations which a very great many 
men know, then the opportunity for employment is going to be very much less than if 
you train men in a fairly large number of special trades. You are arguing one way and 
the other gentleman was arguing the reverse?—A. I think the boot argument is not 
very satisfactory, and I think the survey of that will not be very satisfactory. 

Q. Take the case that Mr. Nesbitt put, and J think Mr. Morphy said the same 
thing; at the present time there is a demand for men trained for cabinet or furniture 
making all through Western Ontario?—A. That may last for a certain time. I do 
not think a survey at the present time would indicate the conditions for the next ten 
years. 

*Q. Would you give us an idea of certain of these trades for which men are now 
being trained that in your judgment they should not be trained?—A. I do not 
think tne Department attempts to train them in trades. 

Q. Leaving out the question of the quality of the training for the time being, 
could you give us an illustration of the trades themselves that you think men should 
not be trained for?—A. For example, I think men are trained for lathe hands, a part 
of a machinist’s trade, turning machinery on the turning lathe, that might be taken 
as an example. That is a narrow occupation. Why not t®¥ain a man on the broader 
principle of mechanics? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You mean wood working lathe, or an iron working lathe?—A. I am referring 
to iron at the present time. 
[Dr. W. D. Tait.] : ioe 
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Q. If a man is a good lathe man, he can take a good many different machines in 
an iron working factory, and he can do the same in the wood working factory ?—A. He 
is limited to a factory. That is not machinery. He has not the same opportunity for 
employment as the man from the Old Country who spent seven years learning his 
trade. 

By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Do you think seven years’ apprenticeship is necessary at the present time /— 
A. No, I think we should have some modification of it, and I think if we had a modi- 
- fication of it vocational training would be less expensive to the country. If the men 
were put in.the factories and paid by the employers a certain amount according to 
the work they do there would be very little expense to the country and they would 
receive training at the same time; it is on a sliding scale, and as they become more 
useful the employer-would pay them more, and it would cut down expenses of training 
and be more efficient at the same time. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take all those special trades or allied trades that relate to mechanics, your 
suggestion is that a man, if he is to be trained by the S8.C.R., should get an all round 
mechanical training, instead of being specialized on one particular line?—A. I think 
that specialization should be as little as possible. I admit there are certain trades 
where a man must have special training. What I really advocate is more elasticity 
in the training, and I would say that not only in regard to the occupations given, but 
also with regard to the length of the course; that is, that the course should be elastic, 
dependent upon the man’s natural ability, the difficulty of the course and his disability ; 
that is if a man can go through in three months let him go through in that time. 
Tf he requires a year or two years, give it to him, but see that he is diligent in attend- 
ing to his work, if not cut off his course. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. You suggest that the determination of the length of a man’s course should be 
in the hands of the District Vocational Officer and not be dictated by head office?—A. 
It should be done in consultation with the instructors who know more about the man. 
That is the practice in all educational institutions. In the training of men we require 
the application more of the principle of education than machinery. I do not think 
that any of the Directors of the training of soldiers are educationists, and I feel that 
the policy of the department should be carried out in consultation with the education 
authorities. Vocational training and all re-training is a big national problem. It is 
educational and should be regarded in that light. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have some further suggestions to make?—A. Yes. We made another 
concrete suggestion to the Government with regard to the orphans of soldiers who lost 
their lives overseas, or such of the soldiers who are totally disabled. The widow gets 
a small pension and there is a small allowance for each child. The total allowance 
is not enough to keep the family and educate the children. We therefore recommend 
that a grant of $200 a year should be given where necessary to each child from 14 to 
18, or, in other words, to cover the high school period; and that the grant should be 
paid in fifty-two weekly instalments, because where such a grant is applicable the 
family is rather in straitened circumstances. I know of many instances in which wid- 
ows on pension have been compelled to send girls of fourteen and fifteen into factories 
in order to help the family; and I believe that if the fathers had been home or were 
not totally disabled those girls would be in high school. It is therefore the duty of 
the country to make that good to the families. 


° By Mr. Brien: 


-Q. You recommend that only in cases of necessity ?—A. Yes. 
[Dr. W. D. Tait.] 
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By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. And it applies to boys as well as girls?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You recommend a grant of $200 a year for each child between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen?—A. Covering the high school period, that is, between fourteen 
and seventeen or eighteen. 

Q. And you recommend that the circumstances of each family should be taken 
into consideration?—A. Yes. You have that information now available in regard to 
the pensions. 

@. I have made a rough estimate. There were 418,000 men who went overseas, 
and about 50,000 of them did not go to France. You said you would not have the 
man that was not on the firing line. 


The Cuaiman: No, Mr. Nesbitt, he said he would make a difference between 
the men in England and the others. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There were 358,000 men who went into the fighting line. We would have, 
say 25 per cent of those men applying for re-education in some form or other. That 
would be 92,000 men at $420 a year, or an expenditure of $38,640,000 a year?—A. I 
do not say that the whole of that class should get $420 a year. That applies only to 
students, of which there are only 3,500. The matter of mechanical training can be 
incorporated under a modified apprenticeship system by which the country would 
spend very little. Then these figures must be reduced by the number of men that will 
be going on the land. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Then it is only for such cases as are needed ?—A. Certainly, and there must be 
proof of the necessity. 


Mr. Nessirr: I am only trying to get a rough estimate. While there may be lots 
of subtractions you would find that there were some additions too. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Have you considered the question of annuities?—A. It is all along the same 
line. It is all a question of giving the men an opportunity to provide for their families. 

Q. Insurance would not do that until after the man’s death?—A. No. 

Q. The Government annuity would accomplish that better than insurance?—A. 
T am not an authority on annuities. There is a way by which you might combine the 
annuity and the insurance. 

Q. Have you considered the question whether or not a man applying for insur- 
ance and finding the rate raised by the insurance company on account of certain dis- 
abilities should have it paid by the Government ?—A. There are two possibilities open 
to all returned men. The case might be allowed to go before. the insurance companies 
who could hand over the disabled man to the Government and let the Government pay 
the extra difference on the premium. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. From your experience and observations would you say that vocational training 
as conducted in Canada.to-day is accomplishing all that it is intended to accomplish? 
Ts it successfully re-establishing a reasonable proportion?—A. I do not think we can 
form a decided opinion as to the re-establishment of retrained men for about five 
years. A lot of disabled men are being employed by many firms purely on sentimental 
grounds, and when the war is forgotten all sentiment will have disappeared and men 
will be employed altogether on a basis of efficiency. I do not think we can judge in 
four months or a year whether a man is properly re-established. / 

[Dr. W. D. Tait.] 
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Q. Do you think the present standard of efficiency of the men in their present 


employment is sufficiently high to reasonably safeguard their future?—A. I do not 


think so. 

Q. Is it your experience, from all the facilities you have had at your command, 
that a large number of men are in urgent need of re-establishment for whom no pro- 
yision is made?—A. A considerable number. I refer to the men requiring loans and 
industrial assistance and there is the question of education. The fishermen really are 
in a separate class. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Would you say that the number of men requiring re-establishment would be 
about 80 per cent?—A. Major Anthes gave us some figures in regard to unemploy- 
ment in the various provinces and we have reports from our field secretaries that 
practically substantiate that. A large number of men we hear nothing about. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. With regard to the question generally, from your knowledge of the whole 
situation, do you think that this re-establishment problem can best be handled by 
working along these lines or simply giving the men so much cash to look after them- 
selves?—A. If you had asked me that last December, I would say it would be better 
to have worked it out along those lines and I think had it been worked out along those 
lines when these recommendations were made this committee would never have been 
sitting to-day. In other words, I think if the advice of the War Veterans had been 
followed a little more as regards the needs of the returned men, it would not be neces- 


. 


: sary for this committee to be sitting to-day. The situation nowadays has changed, 
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the returned man has to-day perhaps a different attitude to what he had a year ago, 
and it is another matter altogether. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


~Q. Do you anticipate any large amount of unemployment this winter from your 
records?—A. There is a considerable amount of unemployment at the present time. 
You can say that there are so many jobs and that there are so many men, but the 
point is not that the job should fit the man, it is that the man should fit the job. 


By the Chairman: ° 

Q. You have made a pretty general study of the situation; this whole question 
is an entirely new one, nothing like it was attempted in any other war. You know 
what has been done in Great Britain, France and the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand; taking what has been done in Canada as compared with what these 
other countries have done, where do we stand?—A. There are so many factors enter- 
ing into that question it is difficult to make a comparison, in fact it cannot be made, 
owing to the fact that Canada has given a larger gratuity and other countries have 
given less. : 

Q. I am not speaking of gratuity or any single phase of the question, but take it 
as a whole; take for example in the United States they have something like three to 
four million men under arms, where are they, and how does Canada compare with 
them?—A. It is very difficult to make a comparison because the problem in Canada is 
different: in proportion to our population the question of the distribution of overseas 
Men is greater than in the United States, consequently greater provision must be 
made to meet the situation. They have 100,000,000 population; we have only 7,000,000. 

Q. But as regards what you say, Doctor, granted what you say is true, what pro- 


. vision have they made for taking care of their 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 men?—A. I do 


not think we are in a position to judge just yet. In fact they are giving the university 
_ man his four years. 


[Dr. W. D. Tait.] 
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Q. Is that done by the Federal Government’ Take the Federal Government in — 
the United States, have they made provision whereby every man who was taking a 
university training will continue that training’—A. He is sent to the university, 

Q. Are‘you sure of that and that it is the Federal Government ?—A. It is imma- 
terial; the point is that the student is being given it. 

Q. Where do you get that information, Doctor/—A. From the Federal Bulletin 
of the United States, which has published these figures. 

Q. How long since that provision has been made#—A. I could not tell you. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Will you say from your observation that there is any very serious needs exist- 

ing among the widows and orphans?—A. Most decidedly. And with regard to the 
question of pensions in comparison with those of other countries, I think the conten- 
tion of Mr. Wilkinson was very well made and it may be that our pension scale is 
higher on paper, but in practice it is not, because as is pointed out the rating is lower. 


By Mr. Neshitt: ‘ 
Q. While our ratings were lower in one or two instances, our money value is very 
much higher ? ? 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. You said that in Canada the cost of living is higher than in any other country 
in the world?—A. I got my figures from the report of the Labour Bureau in Wash- 
ington, the only source from which I can get present cost of living. 

Q. Have you seen articles showing that the cost of living is higher in the United 
States than in Canada. The press have published these articles, recently?—A. They 
may have changed in the last few months, I do not know. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. These recommendations that you have just made, are they the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee of the G.W.V.A. arrived at in consultation?—A. They 
were the voice of the whole session. These are recommendations that have been made, 
starting last January, these recommendations have been placed before the Government. 


Witness discharged. . 


Colonel E. G. Davis, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


: Q. You are an official of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment?—A. — 
am. 

Q. What is your official designation’—A. I am Acting Director of Medical Ser- 
vices. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the department?—A. I have been 
connected with the department since the 26th of January, but not in that capacity. 

Q. How long have you been director of medical services ?—A. I have been in that 
capacity since July 10 of this year. 

Q. Did you see service overseas?—A. I did. 

Q. How long were you overseas?—A. I returned last summer; J went over in the 
spring of 1915. 

Q. Will you tell us briefly your work over there?—A. I did work since the out- 
break of the war in Canada. I left here in April, 1915, and I left England on August 
1, 1915. I did work in Lemnos. 
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Q. That is in Greece?—A. In the Wecaseeradionn Expeditionary Force, and after 
evacuation of the Peninsula; I was in Egypt for a short time, and then went 
rectly to France. I was in command of No. 3 Stationary Hospital at that time and 
: the work at Boulogne and later the hospital was moved up to Doullens. 
Q. There was a hospital there?—-A. Yes, there was a hospital of twelve hundred 
cf there. 
Q. I think that will do in connection with your war record. Instead of proceeding 
to go over the work of the department, there is some information that the members 
the Committee desire to obtain from you. You might therefore tell us in outline 
e chief duties of your branch of the S.C.R.?—A. The chief duties are in connection 
ith the surgical and medical care, that is: to attend to those cases of direct transfer 
om the care of the C.A.M.C.; the treatment of recurrences of war disabilities due 
to or aggravated by service; the treatment of ex-soldiers for one year after discharge. 
o matter what the disability; the care of those students in vocational retraining; and 
e application of artificial appliances, orthopedic appliances, ete. That is an outline 
in as brief a manner as possible. 
Q. What organizations have you throughout Canada to take care of that work ?— 
. There is the Headquarters Staff. And the country is divided into units, which cor- 
-yespond approximately with the military districts, and in each of these unit offices we 
ave a unit medical director and his staff. 
4 Q. How many men are employed in your branch of the service?—A. Taking 
doctors and nurses, including all, I would say approximately between eight and nine 
undred. 
Q. How many medical men have you employed?—A. We have employed doctors 
under different classifications, according to their work. We have something like 211 
‘full time men. 
Q. You take all their time; they are not in general practice?—A. They are not 
n general practice. We have doctors employed in different manners. We have doctors 
empléyed both in the administration and in the actual care of patients on full time 
to the number of 211. We have also employed some on a part time basis, and some 
presentatives throughout the country only on a scale of fees. They are only paid 
or the actual work done. 
-Q. Give us an instance where you employ a man on part time instead of on full 
me?—A. For example we will say in a certain city we may require a chest specialist 
a neurologist. The-work that the department desires of him would not take his full 
me every day. He would be employed on a part time basis. 
Q. You give him a sort of retainer for the year?—A. So much a month. | 
_ Q. He is at your call whenever his services are required?—A. Exactly. If that 
vork would not be sufficient as is the case in many small places; if that work would not 
sufficient to warrant us in paying him part time, such a man would be engaged on a 
le of fees, practically equivalent to the scale of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
QQ. The Committee would be very much interested in getting from you a statement 
what you are doing now and what you have in contemplation, so far as these 
blem cases, these functional cases, are concerned, men whose mentality is below the 
mal’—A. Yes, Sir. There was a question regarding these functional cases, relating 
€ approximate numbers, and I have a statement here relative to that. I may 
fy it by some other remarks later. 


 ~ By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Your statement only refers to returned soldiers?—A. Yes, my statement refers 
turned soldiers. (Reads) : 

“With reference to the question of the number of functional cases of 


neurosis under the care of the S.C.R., and those now undergoing treatment, and 
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the results, these cases include not only the C.A.M.C. cases but the majority of 
any S8.C.R cases. The greater proportion of neurological cases are treated to 
finality in the military hospitals before discharge, and do not come under the 
purview of the S.C.R. Cases coming under this classipenien do present them- 
selves for retreatment, as the figures submitted herewith show. Here again the 

majority of these cases have been referred to the neurological centres operated — 
by the C.A.M.C. which are already in existence, and which, on considerations _ 
of economy it was considered undesirable to apie at the present time. Also, : 
many cases are brought before 8.C.R, specialists for B.P.C. reports, and some of — 
these have to undergo treatment.” 


Q. What reports are these?—A. For the Pension Board. 


“ Neurological cases may be classified in various way; and in giving figures 
on cases of functional neurosis it must be remembered that such figures can — 
only be approximate, not only for this reason but because of the fact that inthe 
past they have not been under the complete control of this Department. The 
S.C.R. figures would show as follows for those cases who were presented, or pre 
sented themselves under this classification.” ., 


‘ 
9 


I may add that these cases often present complications of other diseases and 
although they come in originally as functional neurosis, or claim to have something 
ef that kind, after observation some of them prove otherwise. The figures are: ln 
Recovered or improved to own control, 8983; transferred to mental hospitals, 42; refused ils 
treatment, 8; under treatment, 276, and dead, 5; total, 1,224. These are cases that 9; 
come under our notice in that connection. 


By the Chairman: he 
Q. You say transferred to mental hospitals——A. Yes. ; 
Q. You do not mean an asylum?—A. Yes, those were cases that came in for 
different purposes, and would be properly examined, carefully examined into, amd it 
was definitely established that they were not in a fit state to be at large. : 
Q. In addition to those, you havea larger number of men than that in the 
asylum?—A. We have 771 cases in hospitals for the insane. That was the number ‘in 
at the completion of the week September 20th. kn 
Q. Have you any figures to show the number of men who have been placed in the 1%, 
hospitals for insane, who have recovered?—A. IJ can get that for you. 


By Mr. Cooper: i. 

Q. How many of that 771 were men who had seen service at the front and how 

many had seen service in England or Canada?—A. I have not those figures. I will \ 
get them for you. i, 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Have you still insane patients not in any of the hospitals?—A. No, all those 
definitely insane are in hospitals. 
Q. The chart gives 800 odd— 
The Cuamrman: That would include the 40 odd that are specially classed? 


Q. Yes, and might include some that are on probation. There are some cases ie 
that reach a stage of improvement. There is quite a number of recoveries, and certain he 
cases that are given a probationary period of three months out of the insane institu- — 
tion, and they are examined again at periods, and at the end of the period they are 
boarded to see if they are fit. They are given a trial in other words. ; 

Q. Could you tell us roughly as to whether or not a fairly large proportion of the — 
men who have had to be placed in hospitals of this character have recovered?—A. The — 
proportion is comparatively small of those that have to be in insane institutions. 
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What has been the main cause of their disability in that respect? Was it shell 
eck?—A I think the influences of war had a good deal to do with it; there is no 
ubt about it, but 1 think there are many men who had a mental defect when they 
me in, probably not apparent. I might say, with regard to the problem cases: you 
speaking of that were referred to several times, of course men who could be con- 
sidered a problem from the medical point of view were treated to surmount those 
culties. Several cases have been referred to. The neurasthenic was referred to 
g afternoon, and there is a great proportion of those cases which we would not put 
into any institution, because if you put a lot of neurasthenics in an institution, and 
they get the idea they cannot get better and mix in civil life, it is going to debar them 
from becoming good citizens very often. A great many of them are treated as out- 
patients, and our doctors see them, and give them suggestion, and try to cure them, 
d they do recover rapidly in some instances. Some of them take considerable time. 
A previous witness was speaking about the tests. They are a very valuable thing. 
Many of these cases have been treated up to the present time by the C.A.M.C. We 
ve cases appearing of low mentality, and psychiatrists and neurologists use these 
tests. In fact, we have been using the Princeton test. It is somewhat simpler than 
the Stamford test, and it is on a similar basis. I might say, as to any of those tests, 
that the value of them decreases rapidly in their practical application after the age of 
twenty, as age increases. We have neurologists and psychiatrists in the different 
parts of Canada, and we are trying to get the best men possible as they become avail- 
le. I have a note or two which I made before the question came up, which will 
ow you our view point, and I think the point brought out a little while ago prac- 
_ tically covers the situation in one sense, and that is that in very many of these cases 
if they are insane, we have the power to deal with them, but with the low mentality © 
_ and that class of case, it is almost impossible. We have no power by which we can 
_ force them to take treatment. Unless there is some legislation to that effect, it is 
almost hopeless. I will read a couple of pages from these notes: 


“Tong Treatment Cases and Incurables. 


_+ “Fortunately, owing largely to the work of occupational Therapy and ward 
occupation, which have been so highly developed during the present war, par- 
ticularly in Canada, which led the way in this work, the number of ex-members 
of the forces, considered as incurable, or completely disabled has been kept down 
toa minimum. While there is no doubt that another year will reveal a larger 
proportion of such cases, up to the present it is satisfactory to know that a very 
small number (other than those suffering from insanity and tuberculosis) have 
developed amongst those ex-members of the forces returned to Canada for 
further treatment. 

The Department operates institutions for these men, one at Euclid Hall, 
Toronto, one at Montreal, Mount Royal Hospital, and one at Victoria, B.C., 
Craigdarroch Hospital. The patients in these institutions are men mostly who, 
for example, have been shot through the spinal column and are partly or com- 
pletely paralyzed. A large staff of nurses and occupational therapy workers 
gives them constant care and in a recent inspection the men in spite of their 
_ unfortunate condition, seemed happy and contented. 

It is interesting to note that a not inconsiderable proportion of those ordin- 
: arily classed as incurable respond satisfactorily to occupational treatment, even 

though such treatment must be carried out in conjunction with other medical 
or surgical treatment over a very long period. 

It is considered that all the efforts of the vocational and medical branches 
of the Department in these cases are amply rewarded by the results. Persever- 
‘ance in treatment towards cure in these hospitals for long treatment is considered 
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preferable to placing patients ordinarily classed as incurable in homes for 
incurables, to await tediously the end of their lives, rendered inactive by war- 
service. 


It has been evident that other Hospitals for Long Treatment will have foe 
be established in other parts of Canada. It is kept in mind that as the amount — 


of active-treatment work diminishes in a few years to come, that more provision 


will have to be made for long-standing cases; and im selecting of sites of our 
present accommodation, this point is kept in view, so that such accommodation 


may be utilized in the future advantageously for these long-standing cases. 


It was thought that it might be necessary to establish provision in both 4 
Eastern and Western Canada for permanent care of epileptics, feeble-minded — 


and such class of case. However, it is realized that these men cannot be forcibly 
put in these institutions, and even if persuaded to enter some establishment 
such as a colony, might remain there but a few days and wish to return to 
their friends. . 

Effort was made on recent occasion to locate any eases of epileptics after 
discharge from the army, to communicate with them and to see what propor- 
tion would be willing or desirous of entering institutions for their care; also 
to find out the number and frequency of fits and the amount of disability. The 
results were very unsatisfactory, but few patients even answering the corre- 
spondence, and a very small percentage were even willing, though not desirous 
of taking such treatment. 

It is considered nevertheless that certain provision will have to be made 
for feeble-minded, or cases of low mentality, and in the new Psychiatric hospi- 
tals at London, Ont., accommodation will be set aside for this type of case. 
It would be impossible to estimate the numbers that will avail themselves of 
this advantage, and only time will tell. It is probable that accommodation will 
be secured in both Eastern and Western Canada in the same manner as in 
Southern Ontario, but it is not the desire of this department to over-estimate 
the necessary provisions and expenditures in this respect, but provision is being 
made as is found necessary. It must be remembered in this connection that 
only those in this class who voluntarily submit to treatment can be cared for in 
these proposed treatment centres.” 


T think that will give an idea of what we have in view. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you suggest, Doctor, that the Government should by law provide for. 
the compulsory care of these people, or rather that these people should be compelled 


ee ee 


to take treatment in institutions such as you have referred to?—A. That is a difficult 


question from every standpoint. In the first place it would be difficult to know just 
where to draw the line between those whom you would compel to go into the insti- 
tutions and those whom you could not. 

Q. Under the law at present who decides whether a man is insane or not?—A. 
The laws of the province differ. It is a matter for the psychiatrist. These patients 
have to be examined carefully and papers made out 

Q. Is it not done through the magistrate?—A. In most provinces it is. 

Q. Does the Justice of Peace give a final certificate when a man is sent to an 
asylum?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have a board examine into the circumstances of 
each case as to its necessity and so forth and have the board appear before the magis- 
trate?—A. Yes, it would be possible, but you would have to have legislation. The 
board would have to consist of competent psychiatrists. 

Q. Do you think this problem cannot be properly dealt with unless that is done? 
—A. Of course, these cases are cropping up gradually. We have not had much diffi- 
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culty in the past, but cases are coming up and I suppose that, as time goes on, there 
will be more. Under present conditions we have not been able to do anything of that 
ind. Our contemplation was to do anything we could under present provisions in 
‘connection with this hospital we are building. In Eastern and Western Canada we 
have anticipated doing something along the same line, and seeing how many would 
avail themselves of it. It is a question that will require considerable thought, because 
the benefits that might accrue to the individual and the country might be prejudiced 
by the fact of his being away from his relatives and friends, and also by the attitude 
his relatives would take. In order to give a definite suggestion with the matter, I 
- would have to go into it very carefully. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Do you find the same conditions, to which you refer now, among civilians ?— 


A. Decidedly. Most of these are cases that were neglected, whether they were appar- 
ent or not. I believe they were cases that existed previous to enlistment. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

a -Q. Do you keep a full medical staff in every unit?—A. Yes, we have headquarters 
in each unit. There is a unit medical director and we have a staff as well as repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. : 

Q. Do you know whether the Pension Board also keep a medical staff in each 
one of these military districts?—A. Not for the same purpose, and their staff in these 
districts is small, probably one or two men. 

Q. Do you know if the Militia Department also keep a full medical staff in each 
district?—A. The Militia Department have a staff in each military district; they have 
whatever necessary staff is required. 

Q. Do you think three staffs are required in each one of these districts?—A. In 
the present conditions under which we are operating the work is entirely different. 

Q. Do you not think that your staff or the Militia Department’s staff could cover 
the work of all three?—A. They would have to augment their staff by the number 
we have. 

Q. They would have to increase the staff to a certain extent?—A. They would 
__ haye to increase it to practically what we have. 

a Q. Do you think they would ?2—A. Yes. 

a Q. It is said that in London with the different branches keeping full staffs there, 
? half the time none of the staffs are occupied ?—A. That is not correct. 


> 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Your staff deals with discharged soldiers and other soldiers?—A. I do not 
- wish it to be inferred that our staff is not occupied. I know London very well and 
_ the staff is working over time there all the time. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. How many hospitals have you in London?—A. We have no hospitals in 
London at the present time. They are building this new hospital on the outskirts 
of London and that will be under the control of the Department entirely. We have 
patients in the Victoria hospital, and we are under arrangements now to see if we 
¢annot obtain one of the buildings that has been until the present time occupied by 
the Militia. It was a building that constituted a separate unit in itself adjoining 
the Victoria hospital. At the present time we have our patients in that hospital. 
— Q. Do you not use the military hospitals?—A. We have some patients in the 
military hospitals. 

‘ Q. Do you not use the military hospitals when they have accommodation without 
30ing to the civil hospitals?—A. Certain cases we have treated in civil hospitals. 
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Q. I am told that you use accommodation in the civil hospitals while the military 
hospitals have plenty of accommodation for you?—A. We are getting peculiar cases 
that come before the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. These men are no longer 
soldiers. London is headquarters for F unit, and we not only use that hospital but 
the hospitals in St. Thomas and all through the country. The men don’t like to be 
far distant from their relatives, and we utilize local hospitals wherever we can. We 
use the hospitals at Windsor, St. Thomas, London and all through that part of the 
country. We make use of any hospital that is available. 

Q. In London itself? . Your old hospitals and the military hospitals are run 
under practically the same expense, whereas you have to pay for accommodation at 
the Victoria hospital very much more than you do at the military hospital 7— 
A. There is very little difference in the actual expenses. It must be pointed out 
when you speak of military hospitals that this place we are trying to obtain now is 
the hospital that the military medical service used in Londo for their active treat- 
ment. This hospital that you probably refer to now is it on Carling Heights? 

Q. Yes.?—A. That hospital is built on a semi-permanent basis. It is a big group..  : 
of buildings, as it were two greups, there is a roadway running up to the front of 
these two groups of buildings and on the opposite side of each are two dining rooms. 
One was used for demobilization purposes, not as a hospital, and the other was used 
as a hospital for entirely or more or less convalescent cases, and there are very few 
facilities of any kind in that hospital for special diets. The Carling Heights hospital 
is chiefly used for what you might call a convalescent hospital; I do not say that some om 
beds might not be placed there for our purposes but it would cost a large amount of ‘ 
money to put it into suitable condition for C. S. R. purposes. 

Q. Last summer when I was there there was quite a number of serious surgical . 
cases?—A. Yes, no doubt. But speaking generally, that hospital on the heights is | 
capable of taking care of a certain number of bed cases. 

Q. The military patients did not make any objection to that hospital on Gonlee : 
Heights, that man in the department who was supposed to be an expert, equipped it, 
what about your hospital at Guelph?—A. That is being utilized for two purposes; 
there are two separate parts to the institution, one part that we use for tubercular 
cases and part of it we use for other cases. In the near future we will probably have 
to use more of that institution for tubercular cases than in the past and with that 
purpose in view solariums are being built there. The reason I say this is that at the 
present time the number of tubercular cases are creeping up fairly heavily in Toronto, 


a eh ary ene 


Hamilton and London districts. We have utilized the Byron Sanatorium and the | 
number of cases are growing so that we will have to make some provision for them 4 
in Guelph. And not only this but the men from London who require active treatment 
—I do not refer to tubercular cases now—do not desire to be transferred to Guelph for 7 
active treatmeent. Therefore it would suit both purposes if we can get this hospital y 
in London on Ottawa street to help us out and at the same time it will afford us still i 
more accommodation at Guelph for these tubercular cases. i 
Q. Is the Guelph hospital full?—A. The tubercular beds are full, but the hospital 4 
itself is not absolutely full. I cannot give you the exact number of patients without —__ 
. reference to our records. : 
Q. Doctor McKellar resigned because he said he did not have enough to do there? ‘1 
—A. I did not hear that before. : 
Q. Well, I did?—A. I will look into that. When was that statement made? 2 

Q. Last summer some time? Do you keep on a staff there when there is nothing 7 


for them to do?—A. No, sir. 

Q. One man complained to me that all he had to do was to blow a bugle three 
times a day for them to come to meals, and as he didn’t have enough to do, he wasn’t 
a doetor, he afterwards took a position as constable in our towns?—A. I did not know 
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that. As a‘ matter of fact, I have had it reported to me by themselves that the staff 
was overworked and we have made arrangements for specially inspecting these places. 
Q. But it is not full now?—A. No, it is not actually full at the present time, but 
jt will be when we make these arrangements, as we are now, for turning over more 
beds for tubercular cases. 

-Q. You think you do not duplicate or overlap with your medical men at these 
_yarious centres ?—A. I am satisfied we are not. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

__-Q. The same complaint is made as far as the West is concerned that at Van- 
 couyer there was overlapping between the B.P.C., C.A.M.C. and the 8.C.R.?—A. They 
are doing good work, as a matter of fact, take the B.P.C. work, the work of their 
medical men in that district is in connection with awarding of pensions, they have a 
very small staff in that command, only two men. 

- Q. One man I think?—A. With regard to their medical reports of special examin- 
ations, such as neurologists, they are taken by our men. In some cases the C.A.M.C. 
doctors are now treating the C.S.R. patients in C.A.M.C. hospitals. That is done with 
a view to avoid the overlapping. When we place these men in the military hospitals. 
if we were to send our medical men in there to treat them it would be a duplication of 
the work. We have made that arrangement with a view of avoiding duplication. 

: Q. That was a point that was made in Vancouver, but I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of it?—A. Any specialists on our staff are available, but ordinarily speaking 
these cases in the C.A.M.C. hospitals are taken care of by C.A.M.C. men. We are try- 
ing to avoid duplication. 
Q. And the C.A.M.C. is by reason of demobilization rapidly dwindling?—A. Yes, 
— and that question is solving itself in that way. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. In London it is said, I am only asking you the question for the purpose of 
ascertaining the facts, that you employ private doctors a great deal when your own 
doctors are there and could be utilized, by that means you are putting out money to 
, doctors where it is not necessary to do so because you have your own doctors there ?— 
_ A. No, sir, I think those who made that statement are not perfectly acquainted with 
_ the facts because that is not our information at all. We employ our own doctors as 
: far as possible. 

j Q. I have no doubt it is not your intention to do so?—A. Nor is it the case in 
s 


actual operation, sir. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. Adverting to Mr. Nesbitt’s question, is it not the disposition of the Director 
of Medical Service, where a special case comes in requiring attention from a specialist, 
it we have not such a specialist on our staff to take advantage of the specialist ‘talent 
; the protession?—A. Decidedly. If a case demands any attention that we cannot 
‘give, it is given to him. 

Q. There is another question I would like to put if I may. Is it not correct that 

the use of the C.A.M.C. hospitals for our patients was with a view to eliminating dupli- 

_ cation of institutions throughout the country, having regard to the fact that we knew, 
after consultation with the C.A.M.C., that they would in due course give up these 
_ military hospitals and that they would be available for our patients. Therefore we 
: ‘Made arrangements to obviate the duplication of these hospitals throughout the coun- 


_ try?—A. Decidedly so. We have had conferences and correspondence with the Dir- 
a ector of Medical Service of the Department of Militia and Defence and we are still 
having conferences and correspondence. We are working to that end, that is we avoid 
‘ duplication of buildings or institutions, using civilian institutions in the meantime 
with the idea eventually, when the institution is not required by the military, if we 
- Tequire it and it is suitable, of using that institution. 
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Q. Then there is the question of why the department was making use of as many 
civilian institutions as possible. Is it not true that the majority of the men who have 
been discharged from the army, and who represent the classes that we have to deal 
with, if they have a recurrence of war disability, object to going back to the military 
hospitals and being put under military discipline? Is it not the fact that they much 
prefer to be in civil hospital and not under military discipline, as they are now private 
citizens?—A. There is no question about it. 

Q. That also has a bearing on the difference between the work of this department 
and the work that is carried on in the 'C.A.M.C. We are dealing ‘with discharged sol- 
diers who are private citizens, whereas the Canadian Army Medical Corps are a medical 
organization dealing with men enlisted in the army. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I was going to ask the same question. In the case of the Military hospitals, 
the men are all under military discipline?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you put one of your returned men, who has been discharged, in a mili- 
tary hospital, does the man come under military discipline?—A. To a certain extent. 
There are the rules of the institution. It is very dificult for those in command of a 
military hospital to make a rule that will apply to only certain classes in that hospital. : 
They would have to obey the rules in the hospital. 

Q. The rules of the ordinary civil hospital would be quite different from the 
rules of the military hospital?—A. Decidedly. a 

Q. What is the attitude of the discharged men towards going back to an institu- 
tion that is under military discipline?—A. The man feels that he is a civilian, and he 
prefers a civilian institution very decidedly. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. We have got to look at that question from the standpoint of the country, and 
also from the standpoint of expense. The men are just as well treated in the military 
hospitals as in the others-—A. Yes, I think the men get very good treatment in the 
military hospitals. 

By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Are they not taken on the military strength before they get treatment?—A. 
Not on the military strength. 

Q. For pay and allowances? We hear the expression, *‘ Taken on the strength 
for treatment”.—A. That means taken on the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment strength. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. Some would be in uniform, and some not. Some would be under military 

discipline, and others not?—A. Yes, in the military hospitals. 
By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. I want to get some information as to the procedure in sections of the country 
where soldiers are scattered and are perhaps hundreds of miles away from a hospital 
They suddenly take ill?—A. We are rapidly appointing representatives. They are only 
paid on a scale of fees, but when a man is taken ill, and there is no representative in 
the neighbourhood he can get attended to by the nearest doctor there. A notification 
should be sent to the local unit office. All the doctors in Canada—I should say 95 
per cent of the doctors in Canada—know where the units are, and know that the man 
can get treatment no matter in what part of the country they may be. I think the 
majority of the men know this: too. 

Q. I suppose that is the case. I had some experience along that line sometime 
ago. There was a case of a young man in the service who contracted malaria in Egypt. 
About three months afterwards he was on his way to the West, and he happened to 
call at his home when he had an attack of malaria. - His people are not very well off, 
and he remained there. I had to get a nurse for him, and I looked after him myself. — 
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That part is alright, but would that man be entitled to consideration outside of the 
treatment I gave him and would the expenses of the nurse be met?2—A. Do I under- 
stand that the man was a discharged soldier? 

Q. He was discharged ?—A. He was a civilian then and he contracted this malaria 
in the service. Where was he taken ill? 

Q. In Nova Scotia?—A. If there was no representative of the Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment in the district, the nearest doctor, I presume, whoever he might be, would 
be engaged to attend him. That doctor would ordinarily notify the Medical Director 
at Halifax, giving the man’s name and all particulars. That man would be taken on 
the strength for pay and allowance. In that event, arrangements would be made to 
that effect. They would ask the doctor for a report, and that doctor would be paid for 
his services. I think most of the doctors understand that, but I must qualify this 
statement by saying that we do get accounts rendered sometimes a year afterwards by 
men stating that a year before they had been taken ill and attended to by so-and-so, 
and there is no reason to doubt the statement. We look up the medical documents in 
order to see if they suffered, some disability in the army, and probably the men have 
been attended. They want to have the bills paid, but they have never been authorized, 
and we have no way of tracing up how long they were under treatment. 

Q. That is the feature I want to know about?—A. Those have to be dealt with 
by the individual cases. But strictly speaking there should be some authorization of 
the department. But that does not mean there is no representative at these places. 
The man should get tthe authorization before getting ttreatment; but if he needs 
treatment he is given it. The thing is obvious, but the procedure should be regu- 
larized as soon as possible. 

By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. If it is a prolonged case what then ?—A. If it is a prolonged case and it is seen 
by the doctor, the matter will be taken up by the medical unit director, and it would 
depend on the particular case. If it were tuberculosis and the man was fit to be 
removed, the doctor would be written to, and asked if this man was not fit to be moved, 
and as to his condition, and whether he did not advise him to go to a sanitorium, 
either one under our care, or one where we had an arrangement for a number of beds. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Can you force a disabled man back to a sanitarium’?—A. No, the laws of the 
different provinces are different in that respect, we cannot force him to go but where 
we cannot force him to go, in some provinces especially it is necessary to notify the 
Health Officer, because in some provinces the men are not supposed to be allowed to 
be at large. I do not know the exact provisions of the law in all the provinces, but in 
certain provinces men are not supposed to be out at large where they can re-infect 
the public if their case is such that infection would be likely to result, and eases of 
tuberculosis would only be sanctioned to be at large—I mean outside the institutions 
—by the Health Officers of that certain province certifying that their case was not 
communicable, that is when there was no sputum. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. In your opinion, is there a sufficient number of factories for the manufacture 
of artificial limbs in Canada? There is not one between Sarnia and Toronto. In 
your opinion should there not be an easier access to these factories for these men ?— 
A. I cannot tell you much about that. The Director of Orthopaedic appliances could 
tell you, but we have fittings for them there. The difficult cases would be sent to 
Toronto. We can deal with them better by centralization, but minor appliances can 
be fitted locally. Some of the very minor appliances can be fitted in Windsor, Sarnia 
or London. 


Committee adjourned till 11 a.m. Monday. 
[Col BG. Davis 
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Monpay, October 6, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. 
Calder presiding. 


Colonel E. G. Davis, examination resumed. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Colonel Davis, a witness appedred before this Committee a short time ago, 
named Mr. Browne-Wilkinson, Winnipeg, and he gave certain evidence with respect 
to aman named Stimpson of Winnipeg. Did you hear that evidence?—A. I did not 
hear the evidence, but I saw an account of it in the paper. I have looked into the 
case and I am prepared to make a report on it. 

Q. You might state first of all what the purport of his evidence was, before 
giving your own statement?—A. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit the following 
remarks with reference to the charges made by Mr. Wilkinson before the Parliamentary 
Committee. It is evident he referred to a patient by the name of ex-Lance Corporal 
C. H. Stimpson, Winnipeg. As I understand it, from what I have heard: he said 
that a great many operations were performed upon that gentleman. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Seven operations?—A. Seven operations with the idea of making the stump 
fit the limb. 

The records of the department would indicate that an amputation of the right 
leg above the knee was performed at the Winnipeg General Hospital on October 4, 
1917, and later this same man was operated on in February, 1919, when it was found 
that he had considerable pain in the stump, and there was projection of the end of the 
bone and inflammation over the great trochanter. 

The charges made by Mr. Wilkinson are wholly misleading, as he would give the 
impression that operations were performed in order to make the stump fit the arti- 
ficial limb supplied, when, as a matter of fact, the operations were necessary because 
of the condition of the stump, which condition had no connection with the fittting of 
the artificial limb. 

It is pointed out that whenever an operation is necessary because of unforeseen 
complications, that when an operation is performed every care is taken in the per- 
formance of such operation to make the result effective, so that afterwards thepatient 
should have a stump that will be suitable for bearing the strain of an artificial leg. 
Conditions sometimes arise in the surgical treatment of amputation cases making it 
desirable in the interest of the patient that several operations be performed with a 
view to leaving as long and satisfactory a stump as possible, rather than the per- 
formance of one radical operation which would not leave him in as satisfactory a 
condition as if progressive operations: each tending to a final condition that would 
make for the permanent comfort and well-being of the patient, were performed. Pro- 
gressive operations of this nature are only necessary when unexpected complications 
arise during the surgical treatment of the patient, which cannot be foreseen or antici- 
pated, and are the result of the processes of nature, over which nobody has any control. 
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As a rule, after the stump has hardened, it is necessary to wear a shrinker—an 
arrangement, as the name implies, to reduce the end of the stump and make it firm 
and capable of sustaining the weight of the patient in the wearing of an artificial limb. 
- Also it is usually advisable for the patient to wear a peg-leg for a time because 
the stump has a tendency to continue shrinking for a considerable period. Later a 
proper artificial limb is supplied. 

As may be well understood, although the large proportion of these cases do well 
and wear the limb without difficulties, yet in the small percentages of cases complica- 
tions do arise in a manner which cannot be anticipated or prevented, which require 
further attention; sometimes even secondary operations. 

Herewith a short history of the case in question :— 

Lance-Corporal Stimpson was wounded at Courcelette on the 26th September, 
1916, being struck by a fragment of a high explosive shell in the lower third of right 
thigh, fracturing the bone. He was operated on in France for removal of bone frag- 
ments; also in Hngland for drainage and removal of diseased bone. The bones failed 
to unite, but it was considered by the Medical Board which examined the case at 
Ramsgate on the 7th June, 1917, that he should be invalided to Canada for further 
treatment there. 

Lance-Corporal Stimpson arrived at Quebee on 12th July, 1917, and was examined 
by a medical board, which described his disability as follows: “ Un-united fracture, 
; lower third right femur; ankylosis of knee joint and shortening of leg.” 

The patient was admitted to the Manitoba Military Convalescent Hospital, under 
the control of the Department of Militia and Defence, on 21st July, 1917, and was 
later admitted to the Winnipeg General Hospital, where the right lower limb was 
amputated on the 4th October, 1917, by C.A.M.C. surgeons. 

The Board which examined the man at Winnipeg, 1918, reported the stump healed, 
and it seemed that the condition of the same went on satisfactorily for a time; and 
on July 7, 1918, an artificial limb was delivered to the man. 

Lance-Corporal Stimpson was next examined by a Medical Board at Manitoba 

Military Convalescent Hospital on 22nd July, 1918. He had been wearing the artificial 
limb for six days. Discharge from the C.E.F. was recommended, and a pension was 
granted. That is from the Militia and Defence. 
a Lance-Corporal Stimpson began a course of vocational training in stenography 
on Ist October, 1918. He had been studying shorthand for three months in the S.C.R. 
__ Classes at the Military Hospital, and it was believed that with six months further 
training in stenography he would be able to take a position as stenographer. 
: On the 8rd January, 1919, Lance-Corporal Stimpson was admitted to the Winnipeg 
___ General Hospital. There had developed an inflammation over the right great trochan- 
ter, with bursitis. There was also a small. projection of bone at the lower end of the 
stump which caused pain. Two operations were necessary in order to remove the 
projection of bone, and to relieve the pain in the stump. The man was made an out- 
patient of the hospital on the 24th February, 1919. : 

The 8.C.R. Medical Board which examined Lance-Corporal Stimpson on the 6th 
March last stated that the stump was in a fairly good condition although there was 
very little tissue between the end of the femur and the skin, causing some pain, and 
that the man was otherwise in good health. It was considered that further treatment 
Was not at present required, and he was struck off the strength of the S.C.R. Medical 
Branch on the 6th March, resuming his vocational course. 

Necessary repairs to his artificial limb were made by the Orthopaedic Fitting 
Depot, Winnipeg, in March, and again in June last. 
Lance-Corporal Stimpson’s course in stenography was extended to the 24th 
August last and on completing his course he obtained a position as secretary-treasurer 
of the St. James Co-operative Society, Winnipeg, at a salary of $125 per month. A 
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report received by the Vocational Branch, dated 25th September, 1919, indicates that 


he was doing very satisfactory work at that time. 
It will be apparent from the above outline that every attention by two of the most 


eminent orthopaedic specialists in Western Canada (Doctors Galloway and Gibson) — 


was given this patient, and that the department of 8.C.R. could not have done more 
for this man since he came on the strength of the department. There is no man in the 
West more prominent in orthopaedy than Dr. Galloway, who is recognized all over the 
continent. 

It is unfortunate that surgeons, high in confidence of both the professions and 
the public, should thus be reflected upon by persons who are not qualified to pass com- 
petent opinion on questions of this nature without expert advice. 


By Mr. Brien: 

Q. How many operations were performed altogether?—A. } presume from this 
history that he had two under the S.C.R. And apparently five previous to that, how 
serious those were I cannot tell, I have not the history, they were all performed under 
the Militia and Defence. I see here that one was for diseased bone. 

Q. But only two operations were performed after he came to you?—A. Only two 
under the S.C.R. 

Q. That would be after he was supplied with a limb?—A. Yes, but it was some 
considerable period after, you will notice. The first operation in Winnipeg was on the 
Ath of October, 1917. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ’ 
Q. That was the one that took his leg off?—A. Yes, when his leg was amputated. 
Those for the condition of the bone at the ends were performed in February of this year. 


By Mr. Chisholm: f 

Q. These were minor operations?—A. Yes, I would say that these two performed 
this year were minor. 

@. The impression left on my mind the other day was that all these seven opera- 
tions were major ?—A. No, that was the amputation in October, 1917, that was major, 
with regard to the ones previous to that I do not know how serious they were. But 
those two performed this year would be considered minor operations, comparatively 
speaking. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Is this report you are making based on the records in your department?— 
A. From the reports we have received and also from the fyles in the office. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If I remember correctly, Mr. Wilkinson did not make any charge, he merely 
stated it here as information that had come to him, that is all?—A. I must confess 
I was not here at the time and my impression was received from reports in the paper. 

Q. He merely stated what had been intimated to him, I presume, by Mr. Stimpson. 
It is possible that Mr. Stimpson did not have a correct knowledge as to the necessity 
for all the operations?—A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. I would like to ask Colonel Davis if we can have a statement of the number 
of their hospitals, the number of the men in them at some certain date who are being 
treated, and the number of officials at those hospitals?—A. Yes, I can give you that 
now. 
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_ Q. Before going into that, I would like to ask a question bearing on the other 
point. You are a medical man, yourself, Colonel Davis?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of how many years’ standing 2_A. J graduated in 1906. 

Q. And you have been in active practice yourself?—A. Yes, after graduation I 
as doing hospital work in Canada, then in New York, then in London, England, 
and since that date have been in active practice in London, Ontario, until the out- 

- break of this war. 

a Q. Do you follow the practice of surgery?—A. I do, sir; I did. 
Q. Having all the facts in connection with this soldier, Stimson, whom we have 
been discussing, and after considering all those facts, and the disease that adhered 
to, the bone, what is your opinion as to the treatment accorded to this soldier?-—A. I 
_ would judge that he had been afforded very efficient treatment, from what I can 
_ gather, and from the facts; and not only so, but I can assure you that there is no 
better orthopedic surgeon possible—— 

Q. I do not care about that; I want your opinion?—A. My opinion is that he 
was accorded very efficient treatment. 
- Q. You recognize the disease of the bone as being of such a nature that it would 
likely compel those minor operations?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
a Q. I wanted to know if you would put in the statement for which I asked ?— 
| A Yes-sir, I will. 

lle The number of eeottals 2—A. That is already in, both those under our con- 
trol; and you want the number of patients and the number of beds? 

_ Q. Yes, and the number of patients in them at a certain date, and also the 
number of officials at the hospital?—A. Yes, sir, I will put those in. 

Q. If they are not already in, will you see that they are put in?—A. Yes, sir. 


Witness retired. 


Sir Ropert Fatconer: called, sworn and examined. 


ay By the Chairman: 
Q. You are President of the University of Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. And have been so for what length of time?—A. Since 1907. 
Q. You are generally acquainted with the object of this Parliamentary Com- 
mittee?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Committee was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the whole 
‘ problem of the re-establishment of the soldier in- civil life; you have yourself, and 
on behalf of the universities of Canada, made certain representations with regard 
to one phase of this problem; would you outline to the committee the nature of the 
Tepresentations you made?—A. Mr. Chairman, in the first place will you allow me 
to thank you and the Committee for the courtesy you have extended to me in allow- 
_ ing me to come here this morning at the request of the Great War Veterans Associa- 
tion, and also, I think, in my own behalf, because I think I wrote direct to you, Mr. 
Chairman, asking to be permitted to come. This matter of help for returned men 
as taken up by the universities of the Dominion very early after the close of the 
war. We had evidences brought before us, very powerful evidences, as to the urgent 
ds of this class, and we believe that by giving help of one kind or another to this 
8 of citizens you would be performing one of the most valuable services in the 
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whole matter of refitting a man into his life as a citizen of Canada. It was from 
that point of view that we made our representations. The universities of the 
Dominion meet once a year, as a rule in Ottawa, and I was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee to lay this matter before the Government. That Committee of which 
I was the Chairman, consisted of the acting President of Alberta University, Dr. 
Tompkins from St. Francois-Xavier University in Antigonish, Mr. Joseph Sirois 
of Laval University, and Dr. Ruttan of McGill University. I presented to Sir Robert 
Borden this memorandum on their behalf last June. This memorandum sets forth 
that the universities of the Dominion were very powerful centres for recruiting. We — 
endeavour to show, also, that the request we make does not involve class legislation. 
We endeavour to set forth that what we are asking is something that had been done 
on a very liberal scale already in Great Britain and in Australia. We then make 
an estimate as to what would be possible, and we lay before you and insist on this, 
that we are not asking for help for everyone indiscriminately. From the beginning 
we take the point of view that help should be given to those who need it. There are 
many such who might not need it, but we are only pleading the case of the man who 
requires help, and who is capable. You will observe in this memorandum that we 
have put in the words that the students are both capable and in need. I made an 
estimate as to what might be involved in one year. It was pretty difficult to arrive 
at a calculation, but from statistics that we had from England and elsewhere, I 
assumed that we might this year have somewhere in the neighbourhood of 8,000 men 
who would be back, and I took that extreme limit as the number who would require 
aid; I think I made a modest estimate when I said $500 as the extreme amount that 
should be given to each. The way I arrived at that calculation was this: That $160 
for fees will give about the highest fee that is required. I suppose some of McGill’s 
fees may go a little beyond that, but very little beyond that. Our highest fees in 
medicine are $150 with $10 for a special fee, making $160; then the fees in arts will 
drop down to $40 or $50; then applied science with us—and I think McGill is perhaps 
higher—runs from $100 to $120 in the four years. So I take $150 as being the out- 
side limit. That left $350 to enable a man to help himself through in board and 
maintenance for a period of about thirty to thirty-two weeks. I thought that was 
a very modest request, and I thought it was not an unreasonable way of arriving at 
my conclusions. 

Q. According to your estimate, you consider that there are in the neighbourhood 
of 8,000 persons of this class who should be assisted?—A. I am first dealing with the 
memorandum I presented, and I will supplement that by recent additions. You asked 
me to state the purpose of this memorandum, and I am simply saying what is in the 
memorandum. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. I would like to ask Dr. Falconer if he refers to those students who are actually 
enrolled as students in the universities, and who have attended?—A. No; this would 
include students who had perhaps matriculated and who had not entered. the uni- 
versity. I was making an estimate as to the possible attendance. The next point is 
that the universities themselves are not asking for anything. Let me draw this fact 
to the attention of the Cemmittee. The universities have contributed very largely to 
the re-establishment of the returned men, because we have, at large cost, established 
classes for these returned men to enable them to be educated and to save them a year’s 
work. I should think the University of Toronto must have spent $20,000 last year on 
these extra classes. We have had classes running ever since last February. We ran 
a matriculation class, and we have now 100 men in the last batch, beginning the 1st 
of October. We are trying to save these men for the professions. We are not asking 
anything for ourselves. As J have said, we are spending money on this thing, and we 
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‘not Ee. you to reimburse us. We are asking simply to make it possible for the 
ude its to take advantage of the universities’ opportunities. I do not mean to say 
- in the ordinary run of university training we are doing anything extra this 
year. We did last year; we ran an extra arts class up to the end of July. We began 
w course in applied science from the 1st of February to the end of June, so that 
men were saved a year. We know the difficulties of re-establishing men. You have 
r difficulties, and we have ours. It is very difficult to fit a man in. What we ask 
now is that the Government should enable men who want to take advantage of the 
niversities’ opportunities to do so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your suggestion was a grant!—A. It was at that time a grant, because that 
eemed to us advisable. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

-Q. To be given direct to the student?—A. To the student. We would take the 
responsibility of disbursing that grant, but it would be the student who would get it. 
It would be paid direct to the university and then he would get so much for his main- 
enance through our office. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You wish to supplement that statement?—A. I think so, because a good deal 
has happened since that time. In the first place let me draw your attention to the 
immense enlistment that came from the universities of Canada during the war. In 
any normal year—I got these statistics in 1917, and they may have changed some- 
what since—in any one year in Canada, in all the universities and colleges there are 
about 14,000 students, of whom about 10,000 are men. Up to August, 1917, there had 
enlisted over 14,000 graduates and under-graduates. Of course, a large number of 
these were graduates; I think we are probably safe in saying that 50 per cent of those 
who enlisted had been under-graduates. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That would be about 7,0002—A. About 7,000. As I have said, these figures 
_ were obtained two years ago, and probably since that time there have been another 
two thousand. I have not the statistics, but I should think that about 80 per cent, 
asily 80 per cent of all the men must have enlisted. I do not mean to say that actu- 
ally 80 per cent did, but that the total number of graduates and under-graduates who 
did enlist must have equalled 80 per cent. Now that was a very serious matter. Take 
_ Applied Science at Toronto University; merely taking Toronto as an illustration, 
because the other colleges have just done the same as we have. There is no difference. 
We all stood on the same basis. In Applied Science, the highest number we ran up 
sefore the war was about 780. That was our record attendance. Last year, a year 
0 now, before the armistice, we registered 150. We had been progressively falling. We 
d 175 the year before last. As soon.as the war began, those in the universities 
ied out and we fell from 700 to 175 the year before last, and last year to 150. 
the attendance has gone up again with a jump, and this year we are probably 
kK to 750. In Arts, we used to run to something like 1,300 or 1,400 men. That 
il be about the number in attendance in 1914. The year before last, the attendance 


n from every class of society. The university is the most democratic institution 
I am sure that if you take all the colleges and universities of Canada, far 
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more than 50 per cent of the students put themselves through college, or contribute 
very largely towards putting themselves through. Men come to the university with 
enough money to help themselves perhaps half way through, and hundreds, or rather 
thousands, go out with a burden upon them. It is not the rich classes who come to the 
universities, and we are not asking help for them. We are asking it for those men 
who have made a sacrifice in order to put themselves through college, and as I say, 
most of them go out burdened because of their efforts to do so. What happened when 
the war broke out? There were no greater recruiting centres in the whole Dominion 
than the universities. The men just leaped into the army at once, and the universities 
were emptied. We did not have to use pressure; we did use some pressure, but they 
went. Many were men who had earned enough money to put themselves half way 
through college, and if they were half way through they secrificed the rest and went 
to the front. Now their money has disappeared, and these men cannot re-enter the 
university. What is to become of them? A man who has finished a year is of course 
fitted for a certain kind of work, but if he cannot finish he loses his ambition in life, 
and you are asking him to make a further sacrifice in addition to the sacrifice he has 
already made. You are asking a double sacrifice from a very high class of men. That _ 
is how it comes home to us, and it comes home very strongly. It is too big a sacrifice, 
we feel, to ask of those men. They went to the front without pressure; they took = 
part in a fine patriotic movement; and if they have not the money to put themselves 7 
through college, you are asking them to make an additional sacrifice. Let us look at 
what England and Australia are doing. England is helping the students very gener- 
ously. In Toronto we have had case after case coming to us and asking, “What K 
can you do?” We reply, “ We cannot do anything.” Then the students say, “ Very 
well, I will go back to England, because I have been in the Imperial Forces, or in the 
Flying Corps, and the British Government will educate me.” That is to say, a Cana- 
dian is going to be educated in Britain by the British tax-payer because he cannot get 
his education at home to fit him for life. I say that that is not a satisfactory con- 
dition of affairs. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Can you tell us the particulars of the British scheme?—A. So far as I know, * 
they get about £175 for their maintenance and their fees. That is a very large amount ty 
of money. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Per year?—A. Yes, per year. 


By Mr. Tweedie: x 

Q. Supposing a man has not attended a university, and has just matriculated; do 
they take in all matriculants?—A. I suppose so, but I am not sure about that. I really 
could not say how that is. I could not answer that question. 

Q. Do you know over what period they render assistance?—A. I think they put a 
man through his course. 

Q. Have you any data on that?—A. No, I have not. I was told this on very good 
authority—I would not like to assume that it is absolutely correct—that the British 
Government has set aside £6,000,000 for the re-establishment of officers who served and 
for giving them an education. I have been told that on very good authority. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. To what extent were your under-graduates assisted overseas by the Khaki 
University ?—A. The Khaki University only ran for about six months. They were m 
the army, and we gave all the recognition that we could to these men. Now these men 
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jaye come to us this year in far larger numbers than we anticipated. I cannot speak 
for the other universities in Canada, but we have 1,200 returned men in Toronto 
University this year, and I would assume that the proportion would be the same 
elsewhere. I have been told since coming into this room that it is estimated that there 
are 8,500 returned men in the universities and colleges of Canada today. In the 
Faculty of Medicine we have 1,050 students, and we never had more than 650 before. 
There has been a wonderful return to education this year. Now as to the details. 
Our University Veterans’ Association has got these facts; I cannot vouch for them. 
There are about 600 men in there now paying their way out of the gratuity, living in 
faith for the future, and hoping that the Government will come to their aid. You 
~ may ask why are these men going in? The answer is, in the first place, because they 
have nothing else to do. They have started their course, they want to continue it, and 
they have some hope that the country will help them, they do not know anything 
else to turn to. They are in earnest, and that is another fact, we find the returned 
men, and that is the universal experience, that they are about the best students we have. 
They are in earnest in their study, that is the universal testimony of all the colleges. 
Remember, Mr. Chairman, that these men who went overseas had as fine an education 
© in some lines as any people we have ever had, they compare with our best. They are 
» very intelligent men, they cannot lose, they do splendid work, they say we have nothing 
» else to do, we have our gratuity, that is the report they give to me. Then you say 
_ “well, why should these be helped rather than others”? Well, I hope I have said 
~ enough almost to show the reason for that. In the first place a man who is getting an 
education, particularly in these days of high costs of living, cannot put himself through. 
_ He can earn enough money at the beginning to carry himself along a good way and 
_ he must then trust either to borrow or in some other way get over the remainder of 
this period; during the whole of this period he is putting out instead of taking in. 
He is content for the fewsyears if he can put himself through, and then he is living 
from hand to mouth earning practically nothing. Think of it, he has only four months’ 
time in which he can do anything by which he can earn means by which to put himself 
through, and if he is in medicine or applied science he has to do a certain amount of 
work during that period in order to complete his education, but he has only four 
. months clear in which to earn money sufficient to put himself through and with the 
“high cost of living his earning qualities are to a very large extent reduced. A man 
“who is engaged in any of the trades begins to earn at once after he is through learning 
his trade, but a man when he finishes his course in the university does not begin to 
_ earn at all in a remunerative way. It is a notable fact that the alumni of universities 
are not men who have made any means. We know that; at the present time we are 
_ endeavouring to raise a fund in the university to commemorate those who have fallen. 
_ We are making a great effort in that direction, we have 12,000 graduates and we are 
_ approaching them, we know the quality of these men, and what they can do, but the 
a number of people among those graduates who are able to give us any substantial sum 
_ is very small; we will have to go outside the graduates to get any large amount. Take 
E the ordinary country doctor, what can he give us? It takes him a long time to work 
* through his loan; the ordinary engineer makes a bare living and it takes him a long 
_ hme to repay his loan; you know what the ordinary clergyman is, he gets far less than 
_ the ordinary mechanic is paid, and in the universities we cannot get men to follow 
the teaching because of the high cost of living and the low salaries paid. That is one 
of the problems before the country, how are you going to get teachers for our schools 
2 i nd colleges? Take the men who thought of going into medicine and others into 
_ scientific investigation on which all our progress in medicine depends. Take the man 
engaged in phipiology, pathology, anatomy, any of these basic sciences on which 
medicine depends; and we give him as a salary possibly a third of his salary what he 
‘Might make after twenty years’ practice, and these must, of course, be the very best 
men wehave. That is only an example of the point I want to make that in any branch 
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of the teaching profession, the remuneration is very small indeed, and yet these people — 
are serving the whole country. To give you an example, in our department of hygiene — 
which is conducted by very able men through the gift of Colonel Gooderham, we haye — 
very fine laboratories called the Connaught Laboratory, they have been established 
some time now, and all the tetanus anti-toxin used by the Canadian army was made 
and supplied at cost to them by men in our laboratories, two or three men, who were 
operating on very small salaries. From that source the Ontario Government is able 
to supply free a very great number of these remedies for meningitis, typhoid, tetanus, — 
smallpox, and one or two others. 


Mr. Brien: Diptheria? 


Witness: Yes, diptheria, and some other provinces are taking it up, Saskatchewan - 
and certain other provinces of the Dominion also are using these products. What I 
am getting at is this: these men did that work at comparatively small salary and they 
are serving the whole country and therefore any legislation to assist those men in 
recelving an education cannot be called class legislation. Take the case of a teacher 
in a school who is working at a bare living wage, do you think it is possible for him to 
get that education in one year? When you admit that the teacher is serving the whole 
country I say you cover the whole question. It is absurd to claim that it is class 
legislation when you are dealing with men of this kind. You are in that case dealing ™ 
with educated men who are the natural leaders of the country and the country as a 
whole will suffer if that class of men is not forthcoming. I suppose you are expecting 
a very large immigration to this country; there must be a large immigration into 
Canada to help out, they all tell us that there will be a large immigration and I am | 
very pleased it is going on, perhaps there will be a million people coming, but when — 
these people come in from the outside, who is going to lead them? Where are the or 
professional men, the lawyers, the doctors, and the engineers to come from. What has ; 
made Canada in the past? It has been our educated home-grown Canadian; and you »5 
find that the West of Canada has been controlled by the educated people, and it must =» 
be the educated Canadian who is going to control the in-coming immigration. You »; 
cannot afford today to waste, and there is going to be enough wastage from the men ~ 
who are heading to the universities, and who want to come in because they have been 
diverted from our institutions. Remember, it is only a percentage, only a proportion » 
of the men who went overseas who are coming back to us and asking to get into the 
universities. We say we are very full; of course we are full, but we are making up 
arrears of four or five years, that is the reason. But by no means all those who were 
likely to come into university life will come into it when the war is over; only a pro- 
portion of them will, and the need is going to be. very great in the future. What we 
are asking is, that in view of that need, a very serious need, you should conserve the — 
intellectual and moral forces of this Dominion. That is the root of our request—that 
you conserve the intellectual forces of this Dominion. You cannot afford to waste “ 
them, that is the root of the matter. It is not class legislation, but it is giving a 
chance to those who need it. Now, I do not ask that you should give that indiscrimim- 
ately to everybody, and hand money out to everybody; I ask you to examine the cases, — 
and give help where it is required; if in the form of a loan, very well, it will help them .* 
through, but do not leave these people stranded, and do not deprive this country of the — 
educated people that it needs; in the next ten years it has to hold its own in this world. ~ 
It is educated leadership in every branch that is needed in this country. We need h 
efficiency in every branch—intellectual and moral efficiency; that will give us our ‘ 
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leadership. Do not cripple us; and do not let any conviction as to class legislation, 
for instance, interefere with giving a chance to men who have already sacrificed a 
great deal, and who should not be asked to sacrifice more. That, Mr. Chairman, is i, 
practically all that I have to say. ; 
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, By Mr. Tweedie: 


. Do you think that assisting those men will have any effect on the economic 


ke professors, fs instance; we cannot get them for the economic department; sie 
ecause you take them i in Ottawa here for your experts; the banks are asking for them; 


inceton, last June, that the head man in economics in Princeton was ree ened 
spring by seventy universities asking for men in economics; but he said they were 
to be got, as they were snapped up by big business houses and banks of the United 
tates. We cannot get them; why? Because the banks will pay them three times what 
ecan pay them. I have had the same reply from Sir Michael Sadler, of Leeds Uni- 
arsity, three weeks ago; he said, “The land is swept clean; the Government, banks 
other establishments are picking them up, looking for trained leadership in 
momics.” That is from the point of view of an arts subject. 

Q. Would it have any bearing on the development of physical resources ?—A. 
‘the more trained engineers that you have through the country, surely would mean a 
ater development of the resources of the country. So with the trained chemists 
| geologists; they are the people who call attention to the resources of the country. 
e what you are doing for scientific research; the one cry in that department is, 
Get us trained men.” The trained expert is the great need of our country to-day. 

-Q. In your recommendations do you include men who have not yet commenced 
university course?—A. Yes, I think so. I do not think we can afford to waste 
real capacity, wherever capacity is found. The country needs trained capacity 
rever you find it. The result is that we are letting men into the university with 
less than matriculation standing provided we think that those men know enough 
or the first year. 

5 


¢ 


By the Chairman: 


. You refer to returned men?—A. Yes, only returned men, provided we think 
men understand enough for the first year, we let them in. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Referring to the question of class legislation, suppose one man applies for 
nt of a loan and says, “I desire to take a course in the university;” another man 
lies for a grant of a loan and says, “I want to engage in some small commercial 
prise;’ would you make any distinction between those two classes?—A. Yes, I 
tainly would make a distinction between those two classes. We want to train him 
expert for the country at large. Besides, that man must have a large outlay at 
beginning in order to get his training, and at the end of it he does not earn his 
but has to wait several years before he can earn a living; whereas, when you 
a loan to a man who goes into business, he will make enough to repay his loan 
st year he goes into business. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Some of them do, and some of them do not?—A. Well, that is a matter of 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Are you prepared to give concessions to those who apply for a loan as dis- 

shed from the grant to returned soldiers?—A. I would. I do not like to see a 
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man too heavily handicapped; that is the only thing. On the other hand, a loan is 


sometimes a stimulus to him to work harder than perhaps he could otherwise work. I 


think some arrangement should be made in very needy cases to give a certain amount 
of outright help and a loan; in other cases the loan might be sufficient. 

Q. Do you include the high school or collegiate student who was preparing for 
matriculation into the university when his course was interrupted, and who is stranded? 
—A. Well, I would almost say that in such cases even there they should get it on 
the same principle of conserving that class of talent for the community. 

Q. You have indicated this morning that not all of those who are students should 
apply for it?—A. I do not think they all should, no. 

Q. Could you give this committee any approximate estimate of the number in 
your own university who would apply for a loan?—A. I do not know that I could. I 
said this morning that out of 1,200 whom we have returned, the War Veterans of the 
university have made an examination and have requests from 600; that is 50 per cent; 
whether that is final or not, I could not say. 

Q. Can you furnish this Committee or the Government with statistics tabulating 
within the course of a short time what it would likely cost ?—-A. Well, you see that in 
this memorandum I arrived at it for this year in this way, by assuming that there 
would be 3,000 expecting to seek an education next winter at Canadian institutions; 
but now there are 3,500, so 1 am informed that you were told the other day; that is 
500 more than I calculated upon, but all of those 3,500 will not be asking for this help. 

Q. Not only that, but will they be asking the same number, of years’ help?—A. 
No; of course a man in the last year of his course only wants one year. 

Q. Could that be furnished to the committee, showing the grading?—A. We 
cannot tell for several months how the grading will be, they are only coming back 
now. 


By Mr. Mchean: 

Q. I understand that you only want to establish them. $500 a year is not sufli- 
cient ?—A. No, we are not asking for very much. . 

Q. Would it not be advisable to increase it to $750, making it half a gift and 
half a loan?—A. Well, that might be. The matter of the loan rather appeals to me. 
It puts a man on his mettle, and the men who do not need it will not ask for it, 
whereas if you make a direct gift, perhaps everybody would want it. I would not 
like to say that everybody would need a very heavy loan, but I think they should 
get help. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. How would you arrange it, at the conclusion of the eclasses?—A: I think the 
universities would have to take that up, a special board, and look into the cases. They 


would have to satisfy us as to their needs. In connection with the War Memorial — 


Fund in Toronto, we divided it into two parts, external memorials and scholarships. 
Last spring it was voted that $5,000 should be granted as outside loans at once to 
needy men. We have had requests this autumn already for $24,000 in loans. Of 


course, we cannot meet it. 


By the Chairman: 3 
Q. What is the amount of the applications?—A. We have had applications for 
over $24,000 of loans, that is the Alumni Association. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. To what extent is your university maintained by the province?—A. It is 


entirely a provincial university. Our sources of revenue are fees, a very, very small 


endowment, and a provincial grant. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


a 
i Q. The fees do not sustain it?—A. No, not one-third. Our fees are very low. 
: Take Yale, for instance, I think the proportion at Yale is about one third of the main- 
tenance. No university will have more than a small proportion. 

: Q. Can you give us an estimate of how many students it will be necessary to 
assist?—A. Well, if what I said a little while ago is correct, I should say about fifty 
per cent of those who are back. I do not know whether there will be more than that, 
whether 2,000 will cover it or not. There won’t be a great many to look for from the 
collegiate institutions, because very few have gone back. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Most of them are over eighteen?—A. Yes, or they are in our special univer- 
sity courses. 

Q. You mentioned that in the neighbourhood of 9,000 students enlisted prior to 
some time in August, 19172—A. 7,000 I should think. 

Q. And 2,000 since then?—A. I should suppose so. 

Q. Were those 9,000 actually in the universities?—A. I think so. 

Q. 9,000 went out of the universities and enlisted?—A. I should think so. 

Q. If you carried the same proportion throughout the whole of Canada as in the 
case of the 1,200 in Toronto, it would mean that between 4,000 and 5,000 students who 
_ came back would require assistance that is, who came directly from the university ?— 
A. They have all asked for it, if you will allow me to interrupt you, suppose you have 

4,500 coming back, we know there are 3,500, there is a leakage of 1,000 students some- 
- where. Well, putting it at the outside, say just for the purpose of arriving at an 
estimate, 4,000 men, the suggestion made by Colonel McLeod was $750 a year, half of 
which would be a loan that would be $375 a year, in the shape of a gift, for 4,000 
men, which would be $1.500,000. I suppose the average length of time for which 
you would have to provide for these students, would run at two and a half years ?— 
A. I suppose something like that. 
: Q. Two and a half years, that would amount to $3,750,000, in the shape of a grant 
and another $3,750,000 in the shape of loans. 
Mr. Nespirt: I think you ought to put it at $420 a year. 
Mr. Cooper: It would be a decreasing amount each year. 


Witness: Oh yes, a decreasing amount each year. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Have you had experience of loans to university students?—A. We have not in 
Toronto, because we have not had a fund, but the American universities who have 
_ funds for that purpose have, and their experience is very much the same everywhere, 
_ that the loans are returned. I do not think they suffer loss, that is what I have been 
always told. . 

By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Should divinity students be included?—A. Yes, they are in the faculties. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the case of students who wish to pursue a course in pharmacy, what would 
you do?—A. I think that is only one year, I would not say. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Supposing a man takes up one course and wants to change, Would you place 
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By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. I am told that in Australia the Government there is giving a grant for the first 
year and for every subsequent year they advance a certain amount by way of loan, how 
would that work out here?—A. Possibly that might do, I do not know. 

Q. Supposing the average student had a grant for this year of $375 and then with 
his gratuity would not that answer for this year to a certain extent, and if he 
was advanced for each subsequent year $375, would not that be an ameliorating con- 
dition, and be satisfactory 7A. It would ameliorate the condition, but I do not think 
the $375 without a loan would be sufficient. 

Q. I mean a Joan for every year, you intimated that in any case these men would 
have to borrow ?—A. They have to borrow. 


Q. There would be no objection to borrowing from the country instead of privately? 


—No, all my objection is that something ought to be effectively now, and I doubt 
whether the sum of $375 now would be sufficient. If you combine it with a loan of the 
same amount for each year it would be insufficient. 

Q. Then the loan would be how much for each succeeding year?—I do not know, 
you see that matter has to be taken up in this way; there are two sides, there are his 
fees which ought to be paid whatever they are the same amount ought to be given to 
maintenance of every student, and the fees of the students vary very much so that 
I do not know that an outright grant would be the best way. I think it ought to be 
this way, so much for maintenance and then the amount of the fees; you can decide 
whether that ought to be a loan or a grant. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. And the expenditure made through the University authorities?—A. For this 
reason, I-think the university has more hold on the student, they can get at the 
student. That is the way-it is done; for instance, last week I had a letter from 
England authorizing the payment to one of our students of a certain amount of money 
for his maintenance and fees. That came to me and I passed it on to the registrar. 
This man is an Englishman who has come out here for his education and the Registrar 
has to certify to England that he is in attendance and doing well. He is an English- 
man who has evidently come out to study with us. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. How is it you cannot get the same benefits from the Imperial authorities for 
a Canadian who served in the Imperial army?—A. They give it to an Englishman 
coming out here. 

Q. They will give it to an Englishman who is out here, but will not give it to a 
Canadian who fought in the Imperial army?—A. Yes, because they believe that an 
Englishman is becoming an Imperial asset by reason of his taking his education here. 
and I think, they pay him a third-class passage coming out on the basis of immigra- 
tion. 

Q. If the English Government thinks that an Englishman coming out here, 
because he is going to come to Canada is a great Imperial asset, why do they not 
want to give the same consideration to a Canadian who has served in the Imperial 
army ’—A. Because Canadians they think can look after themselves; the Englishman 
says that Canadians should educate their own people for whom they are solely respon- 
sible. 

Q. But yet the Canadian becomes no less an Imperial asset?—A. I suppose that 
the Englishmen that I am referring to if he is educated with us in Canada and goes 
back to England is a propagandist Englishman, and therefore a better asset from that 
standpoint. The regulations say: 


“A selected student proceeding for training in the English Empire over- 
seas may be regarded as an Ex-Service Overseas Settler by the Overseas Settle- 
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ment Committee, Colonial Office, and be granted a free third-class passage to 
the nearest convenient port in the Dominion or Colony of his destination.” 


7 suppose the idea is that they are willing to help peed Englishmen to become a 
greater Imperial asset. 

— Q. It is not complimentary to the Canadian soldier who wishes to go back to 
England to become more acquainted with the Empire?—A. I do not know why they 
do not make that concession, and I suppose it is simply a matter of policy. They 
could go to Australia and be educated there at the Imperial expense. 

: a But not in Canada?—A. That is as I read it. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. This phase of the question was laid beftre the committee a few days ago by 
one of the members who is not a member of this committee, and he expressed the 
opinion that the student who was the son of poor parents was a much better student 
py reason of the fact that he had to struggle to get his education; he intimated that 
in Seotland the son of poor parents, who carried a bag of oatmeal to the university, 
very frequently became a professor; have you any comment to make on that state- 
 ment?—A. I think it is true that the struggle for an education helps a man and I 
have not any doubt that the scotch student has been greatly benefitted by the hard 
struggle which he must make. But you must remember that the ordinary school 
system of Scotland is the best in the world, and you must go down below that to 
understand why Scotland has reached such a high position, I have heard that argu- 
_ ment, by men who have said that they fought their way through, of course they did, 
‘ and these men would have fought their way through in this country had they not been 
i put back temporarily, and would have stayed the three years for their education in 
s _ the ordinary way had they not joined the service. But now the war is over and they 
are not in a position to get that education and it is their particular desire to do so. 
a The workman in the ordinary trades can come back and resume his occupation and 
_ become a producer at once, but the student cannot. 


fe oe 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is it not a fact that a great number of our biggest men in Canada also worked 
their way through college?—A. That is my argument, you take the university as a 
_ whole and you said 50 per cent, I think it is very much more than 50 per cent of our 
students who put themselves through in part or in whole. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. And these men are handicapped by the loss of four or five years during which 
they would have worked out their education—A. There are two sides to the argument 
about the man putting himself through. It certainly does call for certain moral quali- 
ties; on the other hand if the man has during the very best period of his life spent 
ee years, the finest years, between 17 and 20, doing high drudgery when he should 
have put it into scientific attainments you must take that into consideration. 


oF 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


_ Q. At the same time he might lose time in the highly scientific education as you 
ay, but has it not built up a moral standard character in the man?—A. Certainly, and 
tather think that the Canadian life as a whole develops that in people; there are 
finer class of students in the world in character. I do not know that we should 
td that side of it so much. I have always thought that a certain amount of effort 


most have hope that we might have through this Dominion a satisfactory provi- 
for the bright boy or girl who has not the means, but who shows the capacity. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. There is another phase of this question that is very important, and that is 
this: you have been speaking this morning on behalf of somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 10,000 soldiers. We had an army, all told, of something in the neighbourhood 
of 600,000.- You are familiar with the agitation that is at present on in Canada; 
we have a very large number of these men agitating throughout the country and 
demanding gratuities from the Government, the payment of which would approximate 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of a billion dollars. J presume that many of them 
are quite sincere and quite earnest in respect to that. Now, during the course of our 
inquiry we have had many representations made to us respecting various aspects of 
re-establishment, all of which, if carried out, would mean an expenditure of money. 
In this case, taking the figures we have, it would amount to somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of from five to seven million dollars, covering the period of two years or so. 
We have had many other requests, all of which mean the expenditure of money. Now, 
the point on which I am sure the Committee would like to have your opinion is this 
—I understand your viewpoint quite clearly myself—if we provide for the 4,000, 
5,000, 6,000 or 7,600 of those men who actually need this money in order that their 
university courses may be carried on, not only in the interests of themselves but in 
the interest of the state, what are we going to say to the remnant—the 500,000 men 
who are left, who are making demands upon us in other directions?—A. I would say, 
Mr. Chairman, as I said before, that you are asking greater sacrifices from these 
10,000 men than you are asking from any other 10,000 men in the whole country, 
because those men had come up prepared to pay for a university course with their 
earnings. They are not in a position to earn their livelihood; that is the position of 
those students. They are not in a position to earn their livelihood, and you are 
taking from them the opportunity of continuing what they had prepared to do. 

Q. Take the common fisherman or farmer down in Nova Scotia or New Bruns- 
wick; when the war broke out he left his farm, left his boat and all his fishing tackle 
and everything else behind him, and when he comes back he finds it is all gone; he 
comes and asks that he be given his plant in order that he may start up again; he 
says, “It is not only in my interest, but it is in the national interest that that should 
be done, because I am a producer, I am an earner—an earner for the state as well 
as myself.” There are many such cases. I know of a young druggist, an unmarried 
man, who had a small store, and when the call came he left all his stock and every- 
thing and jumped into the army; he comes back and finds his store gone, and he has 
earned nothing while he was away, and he says, “ Well, if you are going to help 
so-and-so, I want help as well.” You could multiply those cases in every direction. 
I have known young farmers out West who simply left their farms, their stock of 
cattle and everything else, and made the best arrangement they could for the time 
being. In every walk of life you will find instances of all kinds of men who made 
sacrifices and put themselves in a worse position as a result of that, and now they 
come back and say, “ What are you going to do for us? How are you going to help 
re-establish us?” If we make this provision for any one class, how can we ever resist 
making a similar or equal provision for every other class? You put it on the ground 
of the general national interest, that we should have well-educated, well-trained men 
throughout the country; that there is a real dearth of them now, and that the dearth 
will become more apparent as time goes on, and that it is the prime duty of the state 
to do that, just as we acted in the case of land settlement?—A. You do it for educa- 
tion always; that is the concern of the state. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. At present the Government will give any one of those students a loan up to 
$7,000 if he goes on a farm, and in addition to that they will give him eight months’ 
vocational training with full pay to qualify him as a farmer; now, should not students 
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be in the same position if they wish to carry on their professional training? <A pro- 


fessional man trained in those scientific courses is an asset to the whole Dominion. 


Mr. Moreny: The training the student is asking for is the training to fix him on 
his farm; his profession is his farm. 

The Witness: You suggested the answer to that yourself, Mr. Chairman. The 
state recognizes that education stands in such a unique position that it must care for 
it. The state does not undertake to set up men on farms, or as fishermen, or in other 
business, but the state says that education must be provided for as a public expense, 
and it has provided for every profession except the ministry, and because of the 


churches it cannot provide for that. You recognize that education is a public necessity 


for the whole community ; you cannot get,on without it. You say that men in business 
will, of course, take charge of themselves; you do not undertake to set men up in 
business; but you do undertake to establish systems of education all through the state; 
it is necessary. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At the expense of the state?-A. At the expense of the state, yes. 


By an hon. Member: 

Q. Education is purely a matter of provincial jurisdiction?—A. That is true, but 
it is owing to our position in Canada that that is impossible as a matter of federal 
administration. What we feel, however, is that this is a war burden, and is thus a 
burden of the Federal House; it is not anything arising out of provincial relations that 
has caused this condition. 

Q. You do not suppose that any province would resent any interference?—A. I 
know as a matter of fact that the province of Ontario is making very liberal allowances 
for the return of teachers, for instance. Of course that teacher is to be in the school 
afterwards, and must give service in the schools of the province; that is one particular 
class. I think that single men got $12 a week and had their fees paid from the Ist of 
October until June, 1919. They are also given special courses in the summer: their 
travelling expenses are paid, and their books bought. There are about 92 of such men 
now in our Faculty of Education. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I can see where a differentiation can be made between a university student 
and, say, a man who wishes to re-establish himself in business; but how would you 
draw a line between the man who wishes to take a university training and the man 
who wishes to take vocational training in order to better fit him for his life’s work ?— 
A. Well, I always believed that you will never waste money if you put it on vocational 
training or any kind of education. J would not want to make any separation; I think 
the whole matter of education is one, from top to bottom. 

Q. A suggestion has been made here to this effect, that in expanding our voca- 
tional training, which is now only provided for disabled men, this principle should be 
adopted—that where a man had a trade, or knew a trade, prior to the war—as a 
carpenter, a bricklayer, a blacksmith—and he was a trained man in his trade, that that 
man should not be given the opportunity of re-training unless he is disabled, but that 
any extension of our vocational work should apply only to the man who had no real 
training in life for any work—a man who might be called a rounder, a handy man 
at any job—that where those men ask for re-training they should be given the oppor- 
tunity of learning some trade?—A. Yes, I think it will be a benefit to the country to 
do it. The more trained and expert men you get in any branch, from the bottom 
right to the top, the better for the country. It cannot surely be a waste to the country 
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to put money into turning a man who was an indifferent worker and who had nothing 
to rely upon, into an expert mechanic; that would surely contribute to the resources 
of the country. I do not think there will be such a demand for these courses that it 
will overwhelm the country. The difficulty with our people is not that they want too 
much education; the trouble is that they want too little. Here you have a very high 
class of men, who have been educated by their experiences overseas, coming home; and 
the difficulty will be that too few of those men will be willing to take the training that 
they, with their experience, should have. They ought to have the most expert training 
possible, with their experience, and it will redound to the value of the country more 
than anything you spend on the training of men. ° 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Of course you have to bear in mind that a great many of those students got 
their gratuities, which would be quite equal to what they would have earned?—A. Yes, 
and a lot of them are putting themselves through this session on their gratuity. 


The Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m., Honourable Mr. Calder, the Chairman, pre- ° 
siding. 


Sir Ropert FALCONER: examination continued. 


The CHatrmMan: Sir Robert desires to make a statement supplemental to that he 
made this morning. 


Str Ropert Fanconer: Since leaving the committee, in fact, just on entering 
the building this afternoon, I received a letter from Principal Bruce Taylor, who asks 
me to place it before the committee. He writes: 


“We asked the Repatriation Committee to help us to carry on a Summer 
School in all the Departments of Engineering, paying our Professors the same 
rate that was being given to Instructors in Vocational Training, $150 a month 
for the summer months. We stated that if the Government would do this, we 
would admit the students without charging any fee. The Government refused 
to take action on the ground that this would be class legislation. As a matter 
of public policy we ran the Summer School ourselves. I enclose a detailed 
statement. We have lost exactly $15,000 on work that was certainly very well 
worth doing. JI enclose also a report of our committee on Assistance in Matricu- 
lation Work to returned soldiers. It bears evidence of the care that is taken 
in each case. I enclose also a copy of a letter which has come to one of our 
students showing what the Government in England is doing. Probably you have 
received some such letter yourself. This copy will make the matter sure.” 


That is his letter. The first statement enclosed has reference to the Number of. 
students and what it costs. . 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Is the cost of that summer school chargeable only against men who had been 
overseas ?—A. I think so. Ours was, as I mentioned this morning. 
Q. So that none but returned men were admitted to that school’—A. Here is his 
statement. I have not had time to go through it. However, the courses are given, and 


the number of students enrolled in each course. The statements submitted by Principal 
Bruce Taylor are as follows: 


[Sir Robert Falconer, ] 
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To how many students have we givén financial assistance? Forty-one 
men were tutored in Arts Subjects last winter costing the 
university, $711. 

How many students attended the Summer School in eae 
PAvean clemMlces our mentees, 6:95 502. 2. a, $3,724 50 
Protea Re IE ge § EO Det OM Age ak danus wpoeblig. ete ay Set aN 1,160 50 
oo Mer a f OL as < 115 50... SUSUE a MAL oma aeseanis cule “hs IBS OW 
eae S Ghee o MONOD Ones eesti et on sna et cre 2, I 03950 


$7,079 50 
How many students attended the Preparatory Classes— 
OE HNP ERY 2/8 SSL CIB ae PR a ana PA Bak lh re ies geht oN i pe 1,581 00 


Ge CE Smee ergs ey ie bos a eR kr $8,660 50 


Pita DmENINEIAeKE OLAS EME: bei iii sreei hh a dth NLR ge es oe Cat 69 


: ; The effort cost the university, outside of fees collected .. .. .. .. .. $15,000 
ot 

The following is a letter which will be interesting to the Committee. It is from 

the Board of Education, Whitehall, London. We received the same kind of letter. 

It is addressed to students, the name being left blank. (Reads): 


“Sir: 1. With reference to your application on Form—for assistance under 
the above scheme to pursue a Fulltime Course in Mining Engineering extending 
over two years at Boston, Mass., Technical College, I am directed to inform you 
that the Board have approved your application and will pay your tuition fees 
up to a maximum of £50 per annum and an allowance for maintenance during 
the course at the rate of £175 per annum, subject to your being accepted for the 
Approved Course by the Institution preferred to and subject to a periodic review 
of your financial position, educational progress and conduct. 

2. The number “ ” has been allotted to you, and this number should 
be carefully noted and quoted in all correspondence in connection with the 
award. 

3. Arrangements will be made for the payment of tuition fees. 

: 4. An instalment of the Maintenance Allowance will be paid to you on 
receipt of a certificate from the Institution that you are in attendance thereat 
for the purpose of following the approved course. Thereafter Maintenance 

Allowance will be paid quarterly on receipt of similar certificates of attendance. 

a 5. I am to remind you that any improvement which may take place in your 

; financial circumstances during the period of this award must at once be com- 

i municated by you to the Board. Any failure to comply with this requirement 

; _ may involve forfeiture of the award.” 


That is pretty essential. I think this letter is important. 


} 

i" 

: 

a By the Chairman: 

as Q. I note that their allowances are for tuition fees up to £50 per annum, and in 
addition there is an allowance for maintenance?—A. Yes, separate. 

Q. Up to £175?—A. Yes, for two years, conditional on the need. 

Q. And additional afterwards on conduct, progress and so on?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. There is no possible doubt that the students left their (meena in good hands 
_when they left it in yours, and so far as I am concerned, I am sympathetic with your 
idea, but we as a Committee have to consider this matter largely from the practical 
standpoint as to where we are going to raise the money; and as you are in a very 
important position in this country I would like to ask your views in regard to some of 

: s [Sir Robert Falconer. ] 
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these points. This morning you said that you wanted a grant for the students; but 
the farmers have had a loan, and where they purchased land they had to pay 20 per 
cent of the money down, thus making the transaction secure and costing the country 
nothing if the loan were paid. But you ask a grant, and I would like to know what 
you would say in reference to the comparison of those two cases?—A. Mr. Chairman, 
in answer to Mr. Nesbitt’s question, I think you will remember that in speaking to 
Mr. Morphy this morning I was quite ready to admit the idea of the loan alongside 
the other. I think I would be willing to Say this—Make a loan with such grants as 
are proved essential, and somewhat in the lines of what we had here this afternoon, 
that if a man says he simply cannot get along with a loan, or that a loan would be too 
heavy for him to carry with his other obligations, I think there might be some free- 
dom allowed, and that very needy cases should have a grant. I can quite conceive of 
eases of men who are burdened financially; for instance, a man might have relatives 
on his hands, as very many of our students have who come from poor homes, and they 
have to help them through. Now, if a student is faced with carrying a heavy burden 
of loan as well, he might think he should throw the whole thing up; he might say, I 
have too heavy financial responsibilities at the end of my career.” Why should not 
such a man get direct help where he really requires it? 

Q. In your study of the whole question what would you say as to what the body 
of soldiers would think a grant to the students and not to the entire body?—A. I do 
not think I could answer that question. All I know is that we have always had sup- 
port from the Great War Veterans’ Association from the very beginning. 

Q. For your request?—A. Yes; they have strongly endorsed our views from the 
beginning; I have not had one sign of opposition. 

Q. What would you say about a student in a law office, who gets perhaps nothing, 
or perhaps very slight remuneration ?—A. I am afraid I cannot answer that question 
very well, because law students of that kind are not under our direction; Osgoode Hall 
stands by itself, and I am afraid I hardly know enough about the situation to give 
judgment on that. If there was a Faculty of Law in our university I could tell you 
better. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In some of our western provinces the law student does not attend the law 
school at all, but takes his course entirely in a law office, and the salary paid him 
during his student days is very small?—A. On the basis of consistency I do not see 
why they should not get help to meet their needs. It would be considered as to what 
portion should be made for maintenance. Last January a suggestion was made in 
connection with the Government employment bureaus that a good deal of informa- 
tion should be obtained as to what is needed in different localities. Individual cases 
could be taken up in your local bureaus. J think at that time you were bringing in 
professional needs at the time the other needs of the bureau were considered. 

Q. The question was considered of establishing branch bureaus to deal with pro- 
fessional men, but only in regard to securing employment for them?—A. Would it 
not be possible to deal with individual cases of that kind? There would be very few 
of them, I fancy. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. But a student in a law office might say that if he was going to get his tuition 
and allowance for maintenance, he would leave the office and go to a law school; he 
would have that option open to him, and as a matter of fact under the plan of voca- 
tional training some men are now going to law schools, that is, disabled men; and in 
those other cases the law student would go to a law school and be entitled to the main- 
tenance. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. And what about the fellow who is studying pharmacy in a drug store? They 
have to serve three years and they get practically nothing?—A. I suppose if he went 
to the college of pharmacy it would make it the same as Mr. Tweedie says. 

Q. And what about the ordinary clerk in the store who wants to go on for a com- 
mercial course and fit himself for business?—A. That is different, because he can 
take night classes, and he has to put himself through in any case. He is getting pay- 
ment for his work as clerk in the store. We have a lot of that kind of thing, and we 

ease them up on matriculation, and allow them to spread their studies over. It is a 
case where, if he is earning his living, the grant would not be so large. I should think 
you would have to modify it according to what he is earning; but I say, give educa- 
tion wherever a man wants it, { think that is the general thing, but modify according 
to circumstances. 

Q. I just want to point out a few things that have come before us; first there 
is an increase of pensions and second longer vocational training for the disabled man; 
vocational training loan to start soldiers in business. These are some of the things we 
have to consider, also insurance of all soldiers, we have had that application before us; 
a gratuity for 3,800 Imperialists, the education of all orphans through the high 
school at $200 each per year; unemployed insurance; housing for soldiers by the 
Federal Government, that is to build houses for them; returning to the dependents 
that came back before the armistice their passage money, there are supposed to be 
17,000 of them at $50 each which would run into $850,000. Here is one thing you 
might give us your view on, in a way, that is the care of what we call the problem 
functional cases?—A. That is people that, for instance, were being treated for func- 
tional re-education. 

Q. Mentally deformed, problem functional cases?—A. There were a great many, 
you have heard of the work done in Hart House in the way of functional education, 
that was getting a man back into the use of his limbs? 

Q. We are doing that; neurosthenia?—A. That is mentally defective. 

Q. Problem cases, they call them?—A. Oh, yes, that is very serious, I could not 
give you any information on that. 


The CHamman: Mr. Nesbitt is mentioning that as one of the problems that have 
come before us. 


Witness: On that question I would not venture to give you any opinion as to 
what would be done about the mentally defective. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. As you are more than an ordinary citizen, you are a prominent education- 
alist, and as such you must have the country’s interest at heart, I pointed out to you 
some of the things that we have been called upon to do?—A. I quite realize the diffi- 
culty of the situation; but to come back to the education of the technical people, I 
look upon the education you give to the man in making him an expert in his trade or 
anything of that kind from a different point of view altogether to putting a man up 
in business. You are making an investment for the country when you are training 
that man to be a more productive man and a benefit to the whole country. I doubt 
whether the demands would be so great as it is sometimes thought they would be, 
but if you turn out this man-as a good expert you are adding to the production of 
the country immensely, and it is a good investment on the part of the country. You 
have had very many instances of that in the cases of men who have been so disabled 
a8 not to be able to resume their old trades and you have put them into new trades 
and have found again and again after some time that a man is able to work with a 
will which he never did before, and is really worth twice the amount he was before 
[Sir Robert Falconer.] 
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because he could do better work. Now you give a man technical education if he really — 
wants it, and you make that man worth a great deal more to the country. : 

Q. I have listened to you with a great deal of sympathy and J agree with a great — 
deal of what you have said, but you must remember that we are members of Parlia- — 
ment and the agitation going on in the country is in opposition to professional men, 
the U.F.O., as it is called, the United Farmers of Ontario, will not vote for a pro- 
fessional man, no matter. what his ability is or who he is?—A. J think we simply have 
to take our stand on that point; this is a democracy, and a democracy will not have — 
success unless you have education in it, and, in that respect, you have the labour 
man on your side. I have found that the labour man wants education always, he 
knows that it is his safety. Take Australia, for instance, where there is a democratic 
and labour Government; the universities of Australia have always been well sup- 
ported by the Labour Governments, that is a remarkable fact. 

Q. I quite appreciate that all the labour men are in favour of education. Take 
the towns and cities; the labouring men are not opposing professional men running 
for Parliament; but if you have studied the U.F.O., their platform is that no pro- 
fessional man will be voted for by them, and you must remember that in Ontario 
most of the constituencies are country constituencies?—A. Do you not, on the other 
hand, think that must be a mistake? Take any university or college of this country 
and examine the strata of society from which the student come into the university 
and you will find that the farmers turn out an enormous number of good students, 
our best students. I know down in the East I was talking to a prominent agricul- 
turist in Nova Scotia a few years ago, and he said that the trouble with the farmers 
in certain parts of Nova Scotia is that they do not keep their boys on the farm 
enough, they are all ambitious to have one or more of them go to college and get an 
education, so that I do not see how that will hold for long. The farmer is an intel- 
ligent man, and he sends his son to college, and he won’t for long take the view that 
he can do without education. He wants to see his son educated. 

Q. I imagine he ean hold on long enough to put the most of us out anyway. Now 
you want a certain amount of money for your purpose, $7,000,000, I would like to get 
your view as to how we are going to raise it? You are accustomed to financing, you~ 
must be to be at the head of a great university?—A. I am accustomed to financing 
a university, but not a government, and I must respectfully decline to accept any 
responsibility of that kind. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is one of the real problems that this Committee and the Government have — 
to face? As Mr. Nesbitt has pointed out, we have had during the course of this inquiry 
a great many suggestions made to us with regard to various ways of re-establishing 
the soldier, and as I said this morning every one of these suggestions carried with it 
the idea of the expenditure of money. 1 presume that when the Committee comes to 
make out their report they are bound to have that fact under consideration. In the 
case of a number of the witnesses who have been heard here they have been asked 
regarding the raising of the necessary funds in order to carry on’this work?—A. Well, 
Mr. Chairman, I have my own views on these matters. I believe I am by stock an 
old Canadian and have as much right to speak as a Canadian as anybody else, and I 
believe we Canadians have to shoulder the responsibility of meeting the taxation neces- 
sary to educate our people and to do fairly by them. We have to educate our people 
into the necessities of it. I do not see how we are to get away from it and I think 
in a good many cases there is too much shufiling, trying to do a huge task under the 
old methods. I am laying one thing before you this afternoon, that I believe that if 
Canadians are that such and such burdens are a necessity they will rise to it 
just as they rose to the war, if it is equally distributed and justly distributed in the 
place where it ought to be. 
[Sir Rokert Falconer. ] 
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; 40) That may be true but will they all agree on the justice of it?—A. I have been 
trying to-day to prove that at least one part of it is just. 


Q. Take your students?—A. I hope I have made out a case that it would be just, 
and I would hope that the country as a whole would say, when they heard this was 
being done for students, when they heard where these men came from, that the propo- 
sition was fair. I do not think the universities would want to lay a thing on the 
Government that would be regarded as unreasonable and unfair. They come to you 
in a reasonable spirit and say: “ Here is a multitude of people coming to us, do justice 
by them, save them for the country. They are the finest stuff we have. Give them the 
chance they want. They are not asking an unreasonable nor an extravagant thing. 
Give them the chance they want for the benefit of the country as a whole.” That is 
‘our attitude all through. J am perfectly confident and willing to let our case stand 
before the country. As you may know, Mr. Chairman, with regard to that memo- 
randum that we drew up, we tried to get it in every paper in the country, and we 
wrote to the editors and said “ Can you not support this? We want public support. 
We want our case before the public. We say it is a reasonable thing and something 
that appeals to the people as a whole and is for the good of the people as a whole.” 


Q. If you do not care to reply to the question I am about to ask, you need not, 
because I quite understand your position; but at the present time our main sources 
of revenue are customs, Income and business profits tax and excise. These are our 
main sources of revenue. In so far as customs are concerned, the prevailing opinion 
in the country at the present time is that customs should not be increased. There is 
all this talk about the cost of living and so on. Eliminate that. You come to the 
question of income tax. One problem the Government must decide is as to the extent 
to which you could tax incomes in this country in excess of what they are taxed in the 
United States?—A. And especially the Provincial demands as well. 


Q. And especially the Municipal and Provincial taxation, but very frequently in 
discussing this problem people say in regard to the taxation on income, that, in the 
first place, this is a young country and we have not the wealth such as they have in 
Great Britain. In Great Britain they accumulated wealth during centuries and the 
income flowing in is great, and they can derive a large income from that taxation. 
But the point I want to ask is this, because it is a real practical question and it is the 
extent to which we would be justified in increasing the tax on income, or rather to 
what point we can put that up safely: if the United States tax stays at a certain point, 
what would be the effect on Canada suppose our income tax were double the United 
States tax?—A. That is a question that has to be decided by economic experts, and 
by those who really studied the whole question of income taxation. I should not venture 
_ to state anything about the result, but I do believe that the people of this country, 
with our energy and with our natural resources, are willing to bear burdens if they 
see they are reasonable. Now, what I am asking for is something that I do not think 
: will add a very serious burden to the country. 


: Q. That in itself is a matter of $7,000,000 if it stood by itself, and might not be 
‘serious?—A. No. : 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


_ Q. But everybody else would want the same?—A. I am not arguing for everybody 
else. Iam only arguing for what seems to me to be reasonable, but I believe the country 
on the whole will stand by an expenditure that they believe is reasonable, if we can 
make a good case for it, and with the energy of our people and with our natural 
Tesources we can do wonders. 


[Sir Robert Falconer.] 
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By the Chairman: : 

Q. You must have a system of taxation?—A. That is true. ’ 

Q. And there is one other method suggested. You can get it through your customs, __ 
or you can get it through a tax on incomes. You can get it through a tax on business? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that in both the Old Country and the United States they haye 
already begun to drop their tax on businesses, and the chances are it will go altogether, _ 
because it is not considered a proper tax by economists. There is one further way 
that is frequently suggested, and that is a tax on land values throughout the country. 
Out in the western country at the present time the taxes are running anywhere from 
twenty-five to forty mills on the dollar, and I know one town there of 3,000 population 
where the tax is 150 mills on the dollar, and some of our cities, such as Prince Albert, 
Battleford and other places, simply don’t know which way to turn in order to carry 
their municipal burdens or they could not carry any further burden?—A. J realize 
that. 

Mr. Nespirr: And Prince Albert defaulted. 


The Cuamman: They have cut their assessments down as far as they can. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: f 

Q. How would we get a revenue from natural resources unless they were developed? __ 
—A. I have already twice referred to this, that I look upon this helping in the line of 
education as being an investment. Your resources are worth nothing unless you have 
men. 
Q. They are worth nothing unless you have capital to develop?—A. Capital is 
nothing apart from the men. Capital is what men possess. 

Q. If you find the capital, I will find the men?—A. Not if they are not there. 

Q. You find me the capital?—A. We are talking at cross purposes. J mean that 
the natural resources are in the country, but unless you have expert and skilled people 
to develop those resources they will lie hidden unless strangers come in from outside and 
develop them. ; 

Q. When the strangers come in and put money into them now-a-days, we are 
taxing them to death before they get any profit?—A. Here is the point: The reason 
that wealth is being made possible to-day in such large lots is very largely because of the — 
application of science to industry. 

Q. Surely ?—A. It is because of the scientific industry. i 

Q. The higher the capital the higher the industry ?—A. I am not going to quarrel * 
with you about capital, but I am saying if you get the expert men in the country they 
will find resources hidden in that country that otherwise would lie latent and not be 
developed. If you educate your population you would get resources in the country 
that to-day you know nothing of. 


7! 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. Increase the wealth?—A. Yes. One of our Professors Mr. McLellan is at work 
now on a problem. It is just possible that if he makes the discovery there the results 
will be—well you don’t know what results will come from it, and if you get educated 
men and expert men all over this country with their eyes wide open, you cannot tell 
what latent resources and wealth will be discovered. 


By Mr. Morphy: x 
Q. I was told before the war that scientific chemists had developed a commercial _ 
volume of trade out of the by-products of coal tar?—A. Yes. There was a great 
development of chemistry in Germany, and of course education is an asset to the 
eountry. 
[Sir Robert Palconer.] ’ 
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Q. To educate your men, and carry out all the requests you have before the com- 
mittee, if you put a burden of taxation on the country, so that no man*has the means 
to develop any natural resources, what is the use of the natural resources?—A. It rests 
on you to say how much burden you can put on the country, but what I am saying is 
that you should consider this and say whether you can stand it and whether it will not 
give you areturn. If you say that it cannot be done, I cannot say that you must find 
some means for it, but I am trying to make out that it is an investment for the country, 
that it is worth putting a burden on the people in order to get it. It is an immense 
asset. You have never had the chance in the history of the country that you have 
with these returned men, as I have said again and again. They are the finest quality’ 
of our people. They have been educated overseas and are highly intelligent. Take 
these men, give them a chance, let them become what they ought to be, and they will 
become an enormous asset to the country in the next generation. It is quite possible 
that in the 3,500 men you have half a dozen who would make discoveries and pay all 
this debt; otherwise you turn them off into business, or something they do not want. 
You say to me, “ Have you any proof of that” and I say ‘ Absolutely no proof, it is 
only a surmise, but not an unreasonable one”. Take the case of Pasteur, who started 
out as an ordinary chemist and working along as an ordinary chemist. He made it 
possible, by one discovery, to pay the debt of France in the Franco-Prussian war. 
That is a case of a highly specialized man, but I am pleading for the average man. 
I have not the remotest doubt that if you fill the country with educated people it will 
be the strongest asset of the country, and if you do not, what are we to face? We 
depend upon the qualities of people we educate, and in the competition of the world 
Germany will revive. The only danger, as I see it, from Germany, is in education. 
She is crushed materially, and I do not believe she will attempt, for two generations, 
to fight again, but they are a well educated people, and they know what education 
means and the biggest contest that we have in the future is with these highly intelligent, 
hardworking, efficient people, who know what it means to have every grade of society 
educated. There is where the test will come. It will not be in arms, and they may 
revive very much sooner than we think, and you cannot prevent reviving by your 
League of Nations or your Paris Convention or anything else. It is the question of 
education, and they are alive to it. England is awake to that fact to-day. She knows 
it. The United States is learning it to-day. Canada cannot be behind. That is 
what I am asking for. It is the finest protection for this country for the future I 
am asking you to educate the finest quality of men we have had, to carry their intelli- 
gence to the highest degree, and to fit them into this country as citizens who are able 
to make the most out of this country. That is the whole position, and it is the position 
of safety and an investment as well. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. I acknowledge all that you have said and I am in favour of the principle. I 
would further say that within some two to four years they themselves would become 
taxed, and they would have repaid the grant that had been allowed them and would 
be contributing to the customs of the country. They would contribute to the revenue 
in that way, or in other ways possibly as well. Certainly a professional man commands 
a higher rate of salary. Is he not likely, within a very short time after having 
graduated, to take his place as a tax-payer and materially pay back what the country 
has given him?—A. I think that is a thoroughly sound position. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. My experience is that he is not half as liable to be a tax-payer as the skilled 
mechanic.-4A. I am arguing for the skilled mechanic too. I do not think that we in 
[Sir Robert Falconer. ] 
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the universities ever wanted to separate the university side of education from the 
other education, and I believe that the man should be given a chance wherever he is 
to be educated to the best of his ability wherever he needs it. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Tom Moorr, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. Tom Moore. 

Q. You are connected with certain labour organization in Canada?—A. The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Q. What is your official position in that body?—A. President. 

Q. How long have you been acting as president?—A. Just one year. 

Q. Elected for a second term?—A. Yes. 

Q. You understand the object of this Committee in a general way?—A. Yes, in 
a very general way. I have been particularly pressed for time the last two or three 
months, and perhaps I am not so deeply acquainted with the question as I might be, 
but Mr. MacNeil informed me there might be some matters he wanted information 
on, and I offered to come down and give any explanation he wanted. 

Q. The Committee is inquiring into the general problem of the re-establishment 
of the returned soldiers in civil life, and that is the question we have before us. J 
understand Mr. MacNeil desires to ask a few questions.—A. Very well. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Following the trend of Sir Robert Falconer’s evidence, what is your opinion 
as to the advantages that would accrue from the industrial training of these soldiers 
who were interrupted in such training by enlistment, when their training was retarded 
and delayed? Sir Robert Falconer presented the case on behalf of the university 
student, and I refer to those who were training in industries—A. Organized labour 
which I represent feels that all men as near as possible should be re-established in 
the positions which they left off. In other words, whether a man was training to 
be a carpenter or whether he was training to be a chemist, or whether he was train- 
ing to be a doctor, that so far as possible the country should aid him to resume that 
training and accomplish what he was setting out to do when he left to do the country’s 
service. That would broadly, perhaps, cover all branches, though we realize that the 
one perhaps who needs the first and immediate attention is the one who is least able 
to maintain himself in life. We are aware of the fact that in universities there are 
students from all walks of life. There were many young men possibly going through 
those courses who had no resources but their own earnings, who, during the vacation 
season, entered into employment such as stewards on boats, ete., to pay for their 


. . . . . Cok Ci | 
winter courses, and, therefore, in looking over the university training, we have to 


look at it from the standpoint that it is not particularly class legislation, as may 
have been suggested, but that it touches all grades of society, and any aid that may 
be given from now onwards would be given in case of need, and not just on the 
blank supposition that everybody would get it whether they needed it or not. I just 
heard for a few moments the paper that Sir Robert Falconer read relating to the 
English situation, where they had apparently to establish their necessity and accord- 
ing as their financial situation altered in the meantime it was obligatory upon them 
to notify the authorities. JI think if such a scheme were followed out here it would 
be a good idea. I do not want to go very deeply into the question. Sir Robert has 
presented it. I was not here when he presented it, but I have confidence enough in 
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‘him and his ability to know that he would have presented it very forcibly and well, 
nd I would sooner confine myself to the industrial side and the men who were 
‘affected by industrial training than the men who were affected by student training. 
Before leaving that I do want to make clear that so far as organized labour is con- 
‘eerned—and in that I think I can include unorganized labour, because we find gener- 
ally that the declarations of organized labour are really the desires of unorganized 
labour, but they have no method of articulating for themselves—I think we can say 
generally that the desire of labour is that aid should be given in that direction, but 
pel after consideration has been given to the industrial worker, who is perhaps 
more urgently in need than the scientific one. 


By the Chairman: 

: Q. You state that you think the need of the industrial worker is greater than the 
need in the case of the university man?—A. I think it is, generally speaking. I think 
that you would find a greater percentage of cases among the industrial workers who 
actually needed the aid than you would in the student class. The greater percentage 
‘of the student class would be from the families of those who could perhaps make 
other preparations for them. 

Q. This morning Sir Robert Falconer told us that in Toronto they have a student 
organization of returned students, to which some 1,200 belong, and that those students 
have made a survey and have reported to him that 50 per cent of the 1,200 returned 
men now attending Toronto University as students actually require aid in order that 
they may carry on their university work?—A. I would not dispute that figure at all, 
because the fact would be apparent that a student who enlisted before conscription 
_ ¢ame in would be the man who was already making sacrifices for his education. The 
_ man who is making sacrifices is usually the first to make them in all directions, there- 
fore it is likely that a large percentage of the students who enlisted were those who 
were really sacrificing at the particular time to get their education, and J would not 
like to dispute those figures at all. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. I would like you to be a little more explicit as to what you mean by industrial ? 
—A. By the industrial worker I mean those who have to follow manual occupations 


for a living. 
~Q. Work with their hands?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What corresponding provision would you suggest for the boy who had been 
rrested in his training, say in the printing industry, say as a linotype operator ?— 
. There is a problem there of the adolescent who enlisted, the boy about 18 years 
age. Some of them were apprenticed, some of them had not made up their minds 
0 any line of craft at that time, and were just on the verge of doing so. They went 
verseas and spent two, three or four years. Some of them returned as married men, 
d they have just reached the time of life when they appreciate the necessity of the 
aining; and it has been thought about and suggested by labour organizations that 
vhere those people are desirous of taking up a craft or some industrial training, they 
hould be given an opportunity of doing so. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. Regardless of age?—A. I said those who may have been 18 or 19, adolescents, 
en they enlisted, which would be under 21. 

_Q. We have run into this difficulty: unless you throw it open to all you must make 
iding line; in the case of the young man who enlisted before he was 18 years of 
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age, a minor, a decision has already been reached that all those who enlisted at that 
age, that is, adolescents, 18, should be given certain opportunities, which they are now 
receiving. But that decision is no sooner reached than application comes from a man 
who was 18 years and three days, another who was 18 years and six months, another 18 
years and 11 months; so that where you draw a dividing line of that kind you are 
certain to run up against difficulties. Now, would you draw a dividing line with that 
class?—A. The dividing line would be, roughly, the one who was under 21 years of age 
when he enlisted. Almost every trade to-day recognizes the fact that boys do not make 
up their minds conclusively as to what direction they might want to follow, until they 
are 18 or turned. Boys are of indecisive minds up to that period of age, and therefore 
almost every trade where there is an apprenticeship system leaves it open until the boy 
is 21 years of age. If he starts to be an apprentice, up to 21 he is recognized as an 
apprentice; after that, it is assumed he has reached an age where he has decided for 
himself, or circumstances had compelled that he should not be a craftsman, but should 
follow the unskilled labour field. So the line I would suggest would be the line of 21. 
You have made it at 18. The experience that we have had is that most boys do not 
really definitely make up their minds until they are turned 18. So many would go 
overseas who had not yet been impressed particularly about taking an apprenticeship 
system, who, if they had remained in England, would undoubtedly have done so during 
the year or two previous to their being 21 years of age; and we feel that the oppor- 
tunity should be given to them. Then comes the question that Mr. MacNeil has asked, 
relative to the financial obligation which should be assumed in a ease of that kind. 
That brings with it, perhaps, the whole question of the payment to men who are retrain- 
ing. The entire retraining scheme, in our estimation, is too short. Six months, seven 
months, or eight months training does not make a mechanic, by any means; a much 
longer period than that is necessary. But if you are going to keep men for much longer 
than that they cannot exist, especially if they are married men, on the rates which are 
being paid; and if they have to eke out an existence, the natural desire of men to reach 
the ordinary plane of the industrial worker is so great that very few would stay longer 
than that. To overcome that, I think Britain has undertaken that, where they have a 
form of apprenticeship, the employer pays fixed rates which are agreed upon by the 
employer and the workers for the first, second and third year, as the case may be, as 
the necessity may arise for length of apprenticeship system, and the state simply 
makes up the difference between that and the journeyman’s wage. In other words, the 
longer a man remains, the less the state pays, and he is finally acquitted as a full-fledged 
and efficient mechanic. Under this system we know that there are too many men being. 
turned adrift inefficient, through no fault of their own, but simply through following 
the wrong system of training. You cannot take a man, even one who has a casual 
knowledge of woodwork, perhaps obtained while he was overseas—the rougher woodwork 
or bridge building, or something like that—and make either a carpenter or cabinet 
maker of him. You might make a specialist of some section of them. In looking 
through the records of vocational training we see where some men are learning furni- 
ture repairing, and some are learning sectional industries. It is going to be difficult 
enough for a man who is not 100 per cent efficient physically and mentally to obtain 
his living, without being 100 per cent efficient mechanically; and you must recognize 
that some men have some deficiency, either mental or physical, which you are trying 
to overcome; therefore it is necessary not merely to give them the ordinary training 
which the ordinary citizen would have, but enough to make them abnormally efficient 
in order that they may hold their own in the labour market in the years to come. We 
have to consider what the labour market will be when the patriotic enthusiam has died 
away. These things mean less in the face of industrial competition, and these are the 
things that the trades organizations are looking very keenly at. It has been said that 
the trades organizations are refusing to receive those men into apprenticeship. There 
have been cases where they have refused to take them in, because they are convinced 
that injustice would be done to the man himself if he was taken in and classed as a 
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mechanic which would only last just while some employer was willing to be 
sympathie, and if I judge the temper of my fellow workmen correctly, and I come into 
 eontact with quite a few of them who are members of our organization, they do not 
want to live and to be able to hold any employment on sympathy alone, but they want 
to hold it absolutely on their own ability. However, the question you asked me was 
as to whether the training of these men should be carried on in co-operation with the 
representatives of organized trade. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


-Q. Right there would you suggest that the time should be extended in these 
schools, or whether it should be put in in factories?—A. I would suggest that in some 
eases school training would be quite sufficient, but take the carpenter work on the 
building; for instance, it is almost foolish to give a man six months of school training 
and then turn him loose on a building as a mechanic. The system adopted in the 
Chicago apprentice school is, and they train 4,000 or 5,000 men there each year, that 
they spend a few months on the job, and then in the wintertime, when the outside work 
is closed down, they can go through the school for training. 

Q. That means that they start on the job first?—A. If they start in the summer- 
time, they start on the job first, and go to the school for three or four months in the 
winter. In other trades it is different; the typographical trade have a mixed school 
and factory education. You can take any of the different trades where a man should 
get both school training and practical training, both at once, they should be inter- 
woven if possible. 

-Q. I can quite appreciate that the man that has had a certain amount of prac- 

tical training could grasp the school training more readily?—A. It is essential, sir, 
giving him all the school training does not make him a mechanic; he needs a little 
hardening as he goes along. You take the case of men like carpenters who stay in 
the trade for a little time, and likes it until it comes to the wintertime and there is 
no work and then he doesn’t like it. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. The number of apprentices to the different trades are limited by the regula- 
tions of the union, are they not?—A. In some instances, sometimes one to four or 
five mechanics are allowed, but I do not know of any industry where it is up to the 
limit. There are some businesses where the employers want to man their shops with 
boys and call them apprentices, but that is not the general rule. 

Q. Would your associations have any objections to any number of men being 
trained?@—A. Not provided the industry can absorb them. It would be foolish to 
train a lot of men that could not be absorbed in the industry; therefore there may 
be objections raised if it were thought that some industry was going to be over- 
crowded. If my information is correct, at one time a lot of men wanted to learn 
acetylene welding, and there were more men being trained than could be used in 
that trade for ten years; there may be special cases of that nature where objections 
have been raised. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Having in view that our present facilities are not sufficient to take care of 
each man who desires to be put in training, would you give us your opinion as to 
whether or not it would be wise policy for the country to establish for training a 
_ certain national technical school, built, equipped, and everything by the Government, 
first to take care of the returned soldier who wanted to become efficient in the various 
trades, not confining it to one trade, that could be used after the re-education is over 
for the higher form of practical and technical education in the various schools?—A. 
I think the Government have made provision for the provinces to establish that kind 
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of school. I might also say that I think some of the provincial compensation com- 
missions are looking forward to a line of training, and I think the new vocational 
training Bill passed by the Government makes provision for the establishment, in 
co-operation with the provinces, of the schools you are speaking of. 

Q. Would it not be wise to force that on more expeditiously if possible ?—A. 


That may be a matter of some months in the future to deal with, but you now have > 


to deal with the problem of the men you have in the schools here; that would be too 
late to deal with the present problem. We are all in favour of schooling and proper 
training. 

Q. You think that the facilities at present are sufficient to meet the needs of the 
time, providing that the course is lengthened?—A. I would not like to make any 
specific statement on that or to register any complaint on what has been done or to 
make suggestions as to what should be done further. The Trades and Labour Council 
of Canada which I represent were requested a year ago to send a representative to the 
Soldiers’ Re-Establishment Board. We did that; and we have the fullest confidence 
in the man that is there. Therefore, with regard to the question of efficiency of 
present equipment he would be more conversant with that than I am. 

Q. Who is that?—A. Mr. Stevenson. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This view has been submitted to the Committee, [ have forgotten by whom, that 
the Department of retraining men has earried on these lines for two or three years, it 
is a new thing in Canada, and they have experienced very great difficulty in getting 
the necessary instructors provided, and the question I want to ask is: Whether or 
not there is any possibility of taking in a new load. It was-intimated to this Com- 
mittee that there is very great doubt as to whether that could be done. They had 
difficulty in getting instructors, there was a difficulty with reference to a certain class 
of equipment and the question was whether they could take on 5,000; 10,000; or 15,000 
men for training and they were very dubious about the result?—A. If there is a 
shortage in the present equipment it may be easily extended. But as for the estab- 
lishment of a new school as you have suggested that is a different thing. 


Q. I think the difficulty was one of instructors?—A. I do not wonder ag far as 


my information goes, because the salaries paid to the instructors are altogether too low; 
most of the mechanics are making at the present time more than the instructors. 

Q. Your view is that there could be sufficient instructors obtained if they were 
paid proper salaries?—A. There is no doubt that there are many men who are fully 
qualified to be instructors, they might need special training for a month or two to get 
the special knowledge required for that work, but they could be taken away from their 
regular occupations, by sufficient financial consideration. 

Q. Your suggestion carries with it rather the idea of having these men instructed 
and trained in the industry itself rather than in the school?—A. A combination of 
both. 

Q. But mainly that?—A. Mainly that, but the combination would have to be 
decided by the experts in that particular industry, I mean by men in the business, 
employed there, who could best determine what is a fair training and a profitable 
training of school and industrial training respectively. Because each industry prac- 
tically stands by itself in that direction. There is one thing that should be taken 
note of in that connection: that is the policy of teaching men to be specialists. A 
man who is trained in any craft should be given the broadest knowledge of the entire 
craft, because his disability will sometimes interfere and prevent him getting occupa- 
tion just in one line. Take the machine shop, or the shoe trade. There are men 
placed in the shoe industry who are just placed on one machine and in a short time 
they become competent piece-workers on the one machine. But if they fail to secure 
employment in some other shop on that machine they are absolutely useless in the 
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-ghoe industry. Six months’ training would give a man about three days on each 
machine. In our estimation a man who has been retrained should be given a full 
‘knowledge of the shoe industry, for he is different from the ordinary workman. He 
will not have the same opportunities as the ordinary man and you ought to make him 
abnormally efficient. Because of his disability, there will be a prejudice perhaps 
against the returned soldier in the future. Take as an illustration the fact that the 
Ontario Compensation Board gives a man who loses one eye 50 per cent, and if he 

‘loses both, 80 per cent. The difference is accounted for by the fact that an employer 
does not like to see a man with only one eye. He is prejudiced. You will have that 
game prejudice against the returned soldier, so it will be necessary to make him abnor- 
mally efficient in order that he will have more opportunities than the ordinary man. 


q By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. By abnormal do you mean that the man who is putting in a short course should 
become efficient in three branches in one course?—A. He should be efficient in the 
entire industry. 

4 Q. So that if he fails in one he can. go into the other?—A. Yes, whereas the 
ordinary man takes his chance in one. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. How many different machines are there in a shoe factory?—A. I am given to 
understand that there are from fifty to sixty different operations. 

Q. Do you suggest that one man should be trained to carry out these fifty or 
sixty operations?—A. It may be unnecessary to carry out all the operations, but cer- 
tainly all of some department. At least you can minimize it to three, but in many 
_ industries it might be practicable to go through them all. 
= Q. You know that the tendency of modern industry is toward specialization ?— 
PAY es. 

Q. And that a man operates one machine and one machine only?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that if you trained a man to operate all machines, the fact 
that he is confined to the operation of one machine would practically render useless 
his knowledge of the operation of the other machines?—A. No, sir. It might render 
him temporarily not as much a specialist on one machine, but industry to-day is 
being destroyed by an exaggerated intensity of specialization. We are capitalizing 
the present generation at the expense of the next. I think that our employers are 
recognizing that. They are complaining that they have to employ men who know just 
one little thing, and industry suffers. Then you say that you are getting low produc- 
tion. If you are going to retrain your soldiers properly, train them all to a knowledge 
of an industry, and give them an interest in the industry as well as earning power. 

_ Q. You say train them in every branch?—A. As much as possible. It may be 
that in some industries that is impossible within a reasonable time. 
Q. How long a period do you think that would take?—A. I should think that a 
returned man, if he is going green into an industry, should be given the option of three 
_ years’ training, but during that period, it should not be on the basis it is on now, 
namely, that there should be no remuneration attached to the employment. J am given 
to understand that men are put into an industry, and that the employer is not called 
upon to make a financial contribution. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


 Q. Only for a certain time?—A. For a time. I would favour the extended appren- 
iceship under the control of a shop committee of his fellow workers who would see that 
_ he was getting a proper education and that he was not being used merely as a specialist. 
He peuld also be under the control of the employer and of the department to see that 
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he faithfully discharged his obligations, because we know that a man in his first year is 
a liability instead of an asset, and that it is in the second or third year that he becomes 
an asset. 

Q. How long would you suggest for a preliminary theoretical training?—A. I 
think that each industry would have to go into that itself; there are so many variations. 
Some need more theory and less practice, and some more practice and less theory. 
That could best be done by boards in the large centres. 

Q. You say that some manufacturers take boys in as apprentices?—A. There are 
very few apprentices being made to-day. Very few employers will go to the trouble 
of making apprentices. They prefer the boy who will go in and become a specialist on 
some machine, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From your knowledge of the whole situation, what percentage of the young 
men who are entering industry to-day are apprentices in the sense that they are in 
Great Britain?—A. It is very negligible. 

Q. Ten per cent?—A. Less than that, I should say. I think the printing industry 
has a larger percentage than any other. It is more highly organized. 

Q. Take the carpentering trade?—A. There are a few, and in machine shops there 
are more, and in the railroad shops. 

Q. What has been the result of the abandonment of that system, as you see it?— 
A. Specialists, who can only be classed as half-baked mechanics at the best, and finally, 
as I stated, inefficiency. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Take the joinery and carpentry trade, under the old apprenticeship system, 


nearly all the fine work was done at the carpenter’s bench?—-A. Yes, and the man went ~ 


out and worked at the job. 

Q. Now, nearly all that is done at the mill by machinery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is no cause in that class of work for apprentices?—A. Yes, there is. 
There should be apprentices in the joiners’ shops and factories to-day just the same 
as there used to be. 

Q. They do not have cause to employ apprentices as they had under the old system? 
—A. Put a boy on a machine. In six months, when they want to move him out to the 
next he objects, because his wage will be reduced, and the consequence is that he stays 
as a specialist on one machine instead of passing through, as he ought to do and 
becoming a mechanie. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If some kind of new machine comes out, what happens?—A. They will train 
some other specialist. mah 

Q. What becomes of the man trained on the old machine?—A. Perhaps he butts 
in on the new machine. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it your opinion that -nless a higher standard of efficiency is obtained, these 
men will be seriously handicapped ?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Who do you think should determine the efficiency ?—A. If it is in a factory, 
I think it should be a shop committee. In many factories they have their committees, 
their shop stewards, and a committee of that kind along with a representative of the 
management could easily be an examining board to determine the efficiency of the man 
as to whether he should be classed as a first, second, or third year man. : 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Nearly everything is specialized in those trades at the present time?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. A young man, nineteen or twenty years of age, enters a factory with one of the 
boys from the school. He specializes on a machine, and in a year or two he is making 
perhaps $20 or $25 a week. We get one of those young men who have been invalided 
and trained under practically an apprenticeship system. He makes perhaps $10 a 
week less than the man who entered at the same time with him. Do you suppose that 
he would be satisfied with that system whereby he could not earn so much as the other 
one?—A. No, sir. 

Q. If he is carried as a specialist on the machine, he would make just as good 
money as the young fellow who entered with him?—A. My suggestion is that instead 
of giving $65 or $70 or $80 per month, you should simply supplement what the appren- 
tice is earning and make it a journeyman’s wage, so that there would be no financial 
inducement for him to leave. 

Q. You suggest that his pay should be increased ?@—A. Yes, make up the difference. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Do you consider that an increase of efficiency and skilled labour would result 
in an increase of the wealth of the country ?7—A. All the time. The efficient mechanic 
is the real wealth producer. There is no question about that. 

Q. What is the effect on economic conditions by the present system?—A. The 
effect is detrimental to the entire trade. It does not matter what industry you take, 
if you have a man in that industry who only operates part of it, he is a drag on the 

entire industry. If we are to be a prosperous nation, we must have a higher efficiency 
- inall lines. If a man is a skilled labourer that is necessary. If he goes into a certain 
__ industry, he should know as much as possible of that industry, and achieve the highest 
_ __ efficiency and the highest education to enable him to get that higher efficiency. Other- 
wise we will not be able to meet the competition of the world. 

Q. Are you prepared to make any forecast as to unemployment conditions in 
Canada during the coming winter?—A. It would only be a personal opinion on my 
part, but it does seem to me that there is bound to be unemployment, very considerable 
unemployment, during the coming winter. We have not succeeded in absorbing 
during the summer months all our unemployed. Then in regard to many of the 
men who have returned, we have to take into account the condition of their minds. 
When a man has been used to being looked after, getting three meals a day, clothing, 
a doctor, and told to do things for two or three years, his mind does not easily come 
back to the point of adjusting itself to the conditions of the industrial market. It is 
not his fault. Military training, as I understand it, is intended to make a man an 
automaton, so that he will do things at a moment when he has no time to think. Put 

that man back into civil life again, and our experience is that he does not come back 
_to the normal conditions so quickly as the average civilian assumes he ought to come. 
We have not been able to get these men’s minds back to industrial conditions so quickly 
as perhaps some of the employers think they should have come back. The result is 
we have a large number of men who are—I will not say wasters; I do not want that 
idea to go abroad, because they will be just as good citizens as we have in Canada and 
in time will be just as keen,—but they have not had time to rehabilitate themselves in 
_aivil life, and they will be unemployed this winter even with all the sympathy that the 
_ employers can show. Then industry itself has not developed so quickly as we would 
/ have liked. The building industry has been practically closed down, and no wonder. 
_ Itseems to me, therefore, as though we were going to have fairly serious unemployment 
- throughout the Dominion. But that is only an estimate on my part. 

Q. Would not Mr. Stevenson be more closely in touch with the conditions of 
_ unemployment ?—A. I think he would, or Mr. Bryce. He is in charge of the employ- 
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ment bureaux. But there is one feature to be considered in taking the figures of the ~ 
employment bureaux. The skilled mechanic very largely does not use those bureaux, 
so that whatever figures you may get from them you can make an addition for men 
who have a little surplus of their own, men who feel that they can get their own jobs. 
that applies especially among mechanics. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your organization has always been an advocate of State employment bureaux? 
Has it not?—A. No, not always; but during the past three years we have accepted them. 
We originally accepted them as the least of two evils. We felt that the private employ- 
ment bureau was unsatisfactory, because it was to its advantage to get men out of a 
job instead of putting them into one, as there were always two or three dollars coming 
to it. So we accepted the State employment bureaux in lieu of them, and since their 
operation we have found that they have worked out fairly advantageously throughout 
the country. JI have no complaints to make. 

Q. No doubt there is a good deal of room for improvement, but I presume it will 
take time to accomplish these improvements?—A. Yes, and there have been conflicts 
which have not been adjusted, particularly touching employment, adjustment when 
disputes occur, and how far employers can fortify themselves when wage increases may 
be asked for. These are conditions that have not been adjusted entirely satisfactorily, 
but generally speaking they are an advantage. ‘ewe 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Do you not find that a large number of returned men suffer serious loss of 
efficiency through their disability ?—A. As I pointed out, they do not adjust themselves 
to civil life as quickly as the civilian adjusts himself. Take the case of a bricklayer; 
his mechanical skill is practically the dexterity of his hands. After he has been away 
for some time, probably he has lost a large part of that dexterity, and therefore for a 
period is not a very efficient mechanic. Take also the case of the watchmaker. You know 
what the fingers get like when you have been out of touch for any length of time with 
anything of that kind. It takes a time to get a man back; therefore, they should be 
dealt with on a retraining basis. 

Q. Do you think it wise to force skilled employees into rough work?—A. No. 

Q. The statement is made that there is a large amount of employment ayail 
able, although much of this employment is rough work in construction, ete.—A. It 
is neither wise nor economically sound. We often have that brought before us—-that 
there is vlenty of employment if men will take it, on the farms in summer and im 
the bush in winter; but you must understand that the man who has a trade earns 
probably $20, $25, $30 or $35 per week; he has his wife and family established in a 
city where he is following that trade. Immediately he gets out of employment those 
other jobs may be available; but if you figure how much it costs him for transporta- 
tion, and for the different clothes he has to buy, sometimes different equipment, shoes, 
ete., the time he may be there, the wages he gets when he is there, you will find his 
wife end children would have to exist on charity or would have to break up their 
home and go and live on a much smaller scale of living during that period. Now, 
the thought is always in the mind of the man as to the possibility that if he had 
only stayed in the city for two or three weeks he would have got a job at his own 
trade, and then would have been better off financially than if he had taken the first 
opportunity to go out to the bush or the farm. If you induce them to go out into 
the bush or the farm, and the industry needed help, you would have to take in 
unskilled labour to do that work, so it is better to make provision for skilled labour 
as far as possible to remain for skilled labour purposes. There is one point I would 
like to mention in addition, which I was looking up just before I came down; it 18 
the question of insurance for soldiers. I heard that briefly mentioned as one of the 
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matters that has already been placed before you. At the convention of our Congress 
in Quebec a year ago a resolution was passed—the war was still on at that particular 
time—to this effect: That whereas the soldiers who have enlisted, or may have in 
any other way joined the ranks of the soldiers who are fighting the battles of free- 
dom and democracy, have been given little or no chance at all by the Dominion 
Government to insure themselves, and who are practically barred from getting insur- 
ance of any kind from the old-line insurance companies while in the King’s uni- 
4 form; and whereas the Premier of this country has been appealed to to do some- 
thing in the line of insurance for our fighting men; whereas, the Premier has pro- 
mised that the matter would be taken up, ete. We therefore asked at that time 
that the insurance should be granted to the soldiers. Before presenting this resolu- 
tion to the Dominion Cabinet on December 14, 1918, the armistice had been signed. 
It was presented, however, in this fashion. We learned that a lot of men who had 
"returned partially disabled had been refused insurance by the old-line companies 
* ‘because they were not good financial risks. We therefore presented the request that 
the Government should consider the establishment of insurance for returned soldiers. 


By the Chairman: 


J Q. Of all classes?—A. Of all classes, at normal rates—that there should be state 
__ insurance, but that you should not really take the risks of bad cases into account, 
~ but the Government should bear that as a little of their portion; in other words, 
it would make the premium too high if you had to take the actuarial risks of bad 
eases; and that a reasonable rate should be fixed—something equal to what the old- 
line companies charge ordinary civilians~-and that all soldiers should be required 
to take out a limited amount at that rate. 

Q. It has been pointed out, during the course of the evidence here, that about 
170,000 men enlisted in Canada and never went overseas; it would apply to them as 
well?—A. Absolutely. The man who enlisted and signed on ‘the orders placed him- 

self at the command of the country, and if it was physical inefficiency, or whatever 
it was that prevented him from going overseas—perhaps it was only the orders of 
his commandant—he should certainly be considered in that matter. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is it your opinion that the Government should provide insurance for returned 
soldiers at the same rates as those who were normal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it would really only be for those that were impaired?—A. No, I would 
throw it open; all who had served in the ranks. 

Q. But they could get insurance at the same rates from the old-line companies? 
—A. Some might prefer to take it from the old-line companies, but I would throw 
it open to all. I think if it was as cheap from the state they would rather take it from 
the state. In fact I think that the state, having no canvassers to pay, ought to be 
able to fix a rate a little lower than the old-line companies and still receive a higher 
actual premium than the old-line companies, because figures show that a large per- 
centage of ordinary insurance goes to maintain the field force. 

_ Q. They would if it was as good a risk, but if it was an impaired risk they would 
be bearing a certain amount of a burden?—A. Yes, but we would leave the state to 
_ carry that as part of their duty. There is a feature, also, relative to the children of 
‘ the soldiers. We cannot lose sight of the fact that the men who enlisted and those 
__ who were drafted were looked upon as the pick of the country, therefore their off- 
“spring should be looked upon as the most valuable, being from the best stock; and it 
seems to us—referring to education—that the child of the soldier who is very much 
disabled, and perhaps receiving 75 per cent or 80 per cent pension, and the child of 
a soldier’s widow, should be given an opportunity to continue attendance at school 
et the age for the ordinary school attendance. If the father had remained normal, 
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being of good stock, it is only right to assume that in most cases those children might — 
have had the opportunity, where they had the ability, of getting some kind of a better 
education. We feel that, perhaps, for soldiers’ widows and children, and children of 
soldiers who are to a very large percentage disabled, that special scholarships carry- 
ing an annual payment should be given. I think I heard you SURES or some one 
suggest this afternoon, $400 or $500 per year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The suggestion made by Dr. Tait was that in the case of children of that class 
they should be seen through the high school, at a maximum cost of $200 per year, the 
needs of each case to be taken into account?—A. I would suggest that the payment 
be only made on scholarship basis; in other words, that the children should pass a 
scholarship examination, like they pass an entrance examination, showing that they 
really have ability to take up the next year’s education; and that scholarship should 
carry with it not only free education, but also a payment which would equalize or 
partly equalize what the child might otherwise have earned had he gone into ordinary 
industrial life. As you can imagine, the widowed mother has many times got to take 
children away, though she would not take them away had the husband still been living, 
and not have sacrificed himself for his country. This system has been in vogue in 
England in a limited way for more than 25 years, where they paid cash along with 
the scholarship, to entitle the children of the poorer classes to continue their educa- 
tion; and I think that perhaps the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Board might bear 
the cost.of those scholarships for the children of soldiers of that description. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Don’t you think, instead of scholarships, that where a boy or girl at school 
shows himself or herself to be energetic, ambitious and industrious, even though he 
should have lower marks, he should have just as much an opportunity for education 
as those who stand at the top of the list?—-A. It would be simply a qualifying exam- 
ination. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You do not mean that there should be an examination so that only one, two or 
three who receive the highest marks should be given the scholarships?—A. No; all 
who reached a certain grade of efficiency should receive them. 

Q. That should be accomplished also by the report of the principal of the school 
as to the general character of the pupil?—A. That is usual. Our desire is this, not 
that money should be wasted, but that it should be invested where reasonable ability 
is shown, and after any reasonable examination to find out whether the ability is shown 
there should not be any objection to it by any reasonable body of people in this country. 

Q. You have been advocating a certain kind of vocational or industrial training 
for soldiers; at present we are undertaking that class of work for the boy who enlisted 
under the age of 18, and for the disabled man; now I would like to get from you as 
definite a statement as you can make regarding other men, any remnant, which is a 
large class of returned soldiers; that is, what classes of those do you think should be 
given training?—A. Without prejudice to any others, I would say that certainly all 
those who enlisted under the age of 21 ought to be given that opportunity of training. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Would that include those whose training was interrupted?—A. Oh yes. I am 
speaking of those who have no training. When you come to those whose training was 
interrupted, certainly they should finish out the training that was interrupted. In 
reply to your question, Mr. Chairman, I was referring to those entirely without 
training. 
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Q. There was one other suggestion on which I should like your views; assume 
that a man joined the forces when he was 238 or 24, and he had really never had any 
training for a trade or occupation, he was a sort of a general handy man, a sort of 
jack-of-all-trades, it has been suggested that that man, who has no real training of 
any trade should have an opportunity regardless of his age, though I presume there 
should be limitations put on’—A. Well, sir, if the resources of the country would 
stand it, I would not raise any objections to any man receiving all the training that 
gould ever be given him. I think the best money that any country can invest, if they 
have it available or can get it in any shape or form, would be in giving education to 
_ those who desire it, and I believe that it would be a gain even though they may be 25 
or 80 years of age, if they really desire the training and if the country could stand it. 
_ No objection of ours would ever stand in the way of the Government giving it. We 
are not urging that in a way to make it so that you can say the problem is too big, 
and that it cannot be given to the others, because I divide it so that we may handle a 
sizeable problem first and then deal with the other subsequently. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


-Q. You heard Dr. Falconer’s evidence?—A. Just the latter part of it this after- 
~ noon. 

Q. Do you agree with what you heard?—A. Generally, yes. As I stated at the 
beginning, it touches all grades of society; I do not think it is class legislation. 

1 Q. I want you to refer to training which was interrupted, will you give us a few 
examples of what you understand by that?—A. In the printing, for example, there 
were many young men that were apprenticed to that industry at a certain time but 

-__who went overseas, they have come back, and now they find it is impossible to exist on 
“the apprentice wage if they continue at that work. Therefore, they are up against the 
= problem of going into the unskilled labour market to maintain their families, or of 

seeking out their wages as an apprentice by relying on sympathy or charity that can be 
found. 

Q. Take the case of a man who was an apprentice previous to his enlistment, and 
who was not married?—A. If he has not been married, his desires and ambitions un- 
_ doubtedly reach that stage when a married man’s wage is necessary, but you cannot 
‘deal only with the case where the wages are not perhaps absolutely needed, you must 
| deal with it on the basis of the cases that do actually need it. I would rather see the 

75 cases that do not need it get it rather than that the 25 per cent who do need it 
“should not get it. 
E Q. Take the case of a mechanic who is following specialized work and who was 
“receiving the standard wage when he enlisted, would you consider his training has 
_ been interrupted?—A. Not if he is a specialist and has reached a market wage, and 
has reached as high as he might expect in the trade for the time being. 

% 

_ Witness retired. 


s 
Senator G. D. Roperrson, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. We have had considerable evidenee, Senator, with reference to the unemploy- 
ment situation in Canada, and with reference to what it is likely to be during the next 
winter. I presume you have a fairly good idea of the whole situation; what is your 
view regarding it at the present time?—A. Mr. Chairman, I can only give you what 
‘Might be termed a general view, because I do not keep in touch with the minute 
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details, as does Mr. Stewart, Director of Public Employment Service in the Department 
of Labour. My personal view or opinion, judging from the reports of the department, 
which I scrutinize carefully as they are laid on my table, indicate that in the province 
of British Columbia at the present time the prospects of a rather serious unemploy- 
ment condition this winter are likely. That is to say that there is likely to be a larger 
proportion of the working population of British Columbia who will find themselves 
unemployed this winter unless some special effort is made to provide employment, than 
there will be elsewhere throughout the country. There is, however, a somewhat un- 
fortunate situation there at the present moment by reason of strikes that are in progress. 
The two industries that might be termed permanent all the year round industries are 
mining and lumbering, and those industries are both suffering because of strikes at 
the present time. If I remember the information laid on my desk on Friday last 
quite correctly; you did not tell me what was wanted or I would have brought the 
information with me, indicated that 50 per’cent of the output of the British Columbia 
lumbering industry was at the present time interrupted because of the strike, and 
consequently there are a number of men unemployed in British Columbia because they 
choose to be unemployed. Likewise, in the mining industry the same situation attains, 
because of the great dispute between what is known as the one big union, or rather 
that portion of the employees which are making what are believed to be rather extor- 
tionate demands which cannot possibly be met, and which, when in some cases, they 
have been met, immediately made other demands. If that trouble can be overcome and 
some amicable arrangement reached so that the mining and lumbering industries 
can be conducted without interruption, a large number of the now unemployed in 
British Columbia would be employed and the only problem left over would be in the 
cities of Vancouver and Victoria, particularly as the shipbuilding industry is growing 
less. In Alberta I do not anticipate any serious labour difficulty this winter. - 

Q. What about the city of Calgary?—A. I was in Calgary a few weeks ago, and 
there did not appear to be any serious unemployment situation there, and the coal mines 
have since opened up, and are employing, according to our reports, a great nfany 
returned soldiers, particularly as they were paying very satisfactory wages. Very 
satisfactory wages as they are termed were generally prevailing, and the demand for 


labour in the coal mining industries, by reason of the mines being closed down for 


several months, is likely to be good during the coming winter. There is always in the 
prairie province a very considerable amount of unemployment during the winter 
months, by reason of the climatic conditions, which nobody can avoid. . 


The Cuamman: As to the unemployment, was there any statement made before 
the Committee as to the unemployment situation in Calgary? 


Mr. Twrepre: It was stated that 500 were out of employment in Alberta, and 150 
in Calgary. ; 4 


The Witness: Are the figures given as being the men who cannot obtain employ- 
ment or those who are out of employment. 


The CHarrMAN: Those out of employment. 
oe 


The Witness: If I may be permitted to take province after province in rotation, I 
will do so. I think Saskatchewan will not have more than its normal amount of unem- 
ployment during the winter months, perhaps not even as much as it had in the pre-war 
days. There are not many industries in Saskatchewan to absorb labour during the 
winter months, but I do not think there is any reason to fear for that particular prov- 
ince, because I do not think they have an unemployment problem of any magnitude at 
all, neither has Manitoba, except in Winnipeg. In that city I fear that the situation is 
not as satisfactory as it ought to be, or we would like it to be, due to several causes, 
one of which was the general strike which occurred there a few months ago, which has 
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resulted in quite a number of men, I do not know to what extent, but I should think 
agood many hundred, finding themselves out of employment. Their places have been 
taken in many cases by other men who would, perhaps, have been out of employment 
had a strike not occurred, but in either case it is true to say that between 20,000 and 
30,000 men and women in the city of Winnipeg lost six weeks’ or two months’ income, 
and consequently, even if they are employed at the present time, they are not in a posi- 
tion to face the winter with the same resources they would have had if that general strike 
had not occurred. In the province of Manitoba, Winnipeg becomes the Mecca for all 
the unemployed in the province during the winter months. They gather into Winnipeg, 
and will find the employment situation there perhaps somewhat acute. I think it is a 
little difficult to relieve it by any government action, because Winnipeg is not what 


we could term a large industrial city. In the provinces of Ontario and Quebec I do not 


think there is any necessity to feel alarmed over the situation, except it might be, in 
some larger centres. Toronto and Montreal may have an unemployment problem a 
little more serious than elsewhere. But the difficulty that the Department of Labour 
experieuces, particularly in Ontario, is the lack of desire on the part of the men seeking 
employment to go outside the cities to obtain it. If that could be overcome in some 
way, or the men wanted the employment badly enough to seek it where the opportunity 
existed, very much more could be done. In the Maritime Provinces the coal and steel 
industries have been slack but both are improving. Recently we have received, I think, 
a request for a very considerable number of men to be sent into that province. I 
do not think it is necessary to do that until we have absorbed those who are there, 
and that is what we are endeavouring to do at the present moment. I had a survey 
made a few days ago as to just what was the position, taking the country as a whole, 
as to whether the demand for labour exceeded the supply, and, if so, just where it 
was, and to what extent. The report asked for was tabled to-day and was somewhat 
surprising to me, and the information might be of interest to the Committee. 

Q. Do you mean tabled in the Senate?—A. No, it came to the Department from 
the* Employment Service and was laid on my table in my office, and it shows by 
weeks and by provinces the number of applications for employment, the vacancies 


_ that were reported by employers and the placements, and since July 28 up to the 
present time the vacancies reported by employers have in each case, for each week 


for a period of eight weeks, quite exceeded the applications for employment, taking 
the country as a whole; but, as I pointed out a little while ago, it is difficult to get 
the men in the city, who, perhaps, may have obligations and ties which they cannot 
leave to go to outside districts where employment is available, and, therefore, that 
is really our problem, but so far as Canada as a country is concerned to-day, the 
demand for labour exceeds the labour that offers. To put it concretely, during the 
past eight weeks we have received 87,892 applications, or that many men have regis- 


tered at our employment offices for work. During that same period 114,105 men 


have been applied for by individual employers, making application to the Employ- 
ment Service, and 76,418 placements have been made through the service. Of that 
number a little less than 10 per cent were women and the rest men. That was not 
the case during the early part of this year. From March until July the number of 
applications for employment—although I have not the details here—exceeded the 
opportunities which presented themselves, but during the latter part of the year the 
Teverse has been the fact, but that is, it is only fair to say, I think probably only a 
temporary situation because of the harvest season, which created a large demand 
for farm labour. But the Employment Service of Canada is finding it. difficult to 
obtain the necessary labour for outside requirements, whereas in our cities we have 
a surplus, and that is a problem that confronts the Employment Service and the 
Labour Department, as to how to distribute the labour to endeavour to employ as 


‘Many as possible. 
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Q. With reference to the problem of securing or providing employment gener- 
ally throughout Canada, what is your view as to the extent to which the Govern- 
ment is obligated in that respect?-A. That is a very big question, but I think any 
Government’s responsibility is somewhat limited. If the Government were to take 
the view that it was the duty of the State to provide for every citizen in the State, 
you might in a short time bankrupt the State. It would restrict emigration 
absolutely to other countries, which might be desirable or not according to the stand- 
point. JI do think there are obligations resting upon the State in connection with 
the supply and distribution of labour and bringing to every citizen within the country 
an opportunity of labour if he so desires. 

Q. Let me put it in another way, because this is the practical difficulty we are 
up against at the present time, and it seems to me we ought to face it. I will not 
name any city, but call it “ X.” For one reason or another there has drifted into 
that city thousands of people who may be unable to secure employment simply 


because the employment is not there. Should the State undertake to provide employ- — 


ment for these people?—A. You mean in that particular city? 

Q. In that place?—A. I should say no, sir. In explanation of that opinion, I may 
point out that probably a dozen cities might be named where during the war period 
there was a large influx of people, men and women, skilled and unskilled labour, that 
came in to engage in war work, particularly in the munition industry. Well, I do not 
think that we should seriously consider that when the war was over and the industry 
which arose out of the war, and caused the demand for that labour has ceased there 
is any obligation on the part of the State to continue to employ these particular 
people in that particular city when there was no longer business for them to do, or 
when the work was not available. 

Q. Let me put it in another way. It has been represented to me—I do not know 
whether it is true or not—that during the war, on account of the scarcity of labour, 
hundreds, yes thousands, of young men came in from the farms, and women as well, 
to engage in munition work; and that many of those people are still in our larger 
cities. It is suggested that the State should endeavour to find industrial employ- 
ment for those people?—A. I think it is proper that it should help them to find employ- 
ment, but I do not think it is under any obligation to guarantee it. 

Q. Can we find it in those cities where it does not exist?—A. No, not in those 
particular cities. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Let us take the case of a city that we call will X, that has 4,000 eligible workers 
out of employment, we will say. The towns of A, B, C, D, E, F and G in Ontario, 
we will say, could absorb them if they knew the places where afore was employment 
available. We know it is there, but how does the working man know it is available? 
—A. Wherever there is a working man in Canada who makes known to any one of the 
90 employment offices throughout the country—I am speaking of the Government 
employment service in co-operation with the provinces—if he desires employment, and 
if that employment is to be obtained anywhere in Canada, we propose to help him 
obtain the work if he is prepared to take it where the employment exists. 

Q. That is if he goes to your agency ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But is it not possible that a large proportion of these men may not go near 
your agency ?—A. If I were an unemployed man, wanting work, I would certainly 
file my application at an employment office, hoping to obtain assistance of the State 
in obtaining that employment. 

Q. Rightly or wrongly, the impression prevails that a large number of people 
in that city of X would not want to go near your agency. If some advertisement or 
notice could be issued bringing the opportunities to their attention perhaps they 
might be lead to go to these outside towns. What would you estimate the percentage 
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of unemployed at who do go to your agency in the city of X?—A. I cannot speak with 
‘any definiteness on that point. 

Q. My questions relate not so much to the duty as to the wisdom of the State 
in notifying the city of X that there are these opportunities for employment outside 
of that city. What do you say as to that?—A. I think that has been done to some 
extent; that is, the employment offices have advertised in various places the fact of the 
existence, or at least of the requirements of employers elsewhere. 

Q. By a large placard or billboard owned by the State.—A. No, I do not think that 
has been done very extensively. J think the S.C.R. do something like that. 

Q. Do they give the names of the towns where employment may exist ?—A. I rather 
think the idea has been rather to advise them to apply to the employment offices, but 
the §.C.R. has done something in that direction. I would not be prepared to state 
definitely what it was. Probably it would be better to get that information from them. 

Q. Is there no disinclination to go to the employment offices?—A. There ought 
not to be. 

Q. But is it not a fact that there is? It may be false pride that keeps people from 
applying to that particular kind of agency. If they knew that at Oshawa, Kitchener, 
Woodstock, Sarnia’ and other towns there was a demand for labour they might make 
- it their own interest, independently of the employment offices, to go there?—A. That 
might relieve the congestion in the city of X, but I fear it would lead also to very 
serious complications and annoyance both to the employer and to the workmen taking 
employment. For example, an employer in the town of D may have made application 
to the employment office for one hundred men. The local employment office in D, we 
will say, was not able to meet the demand and notified the Provincial Employment 
Office, or the local employment office in the city of X where a large number of unem- 
ployed men were likely to be found. If it were at the same time advertised by placards 
or by the press, or in any way that you might designate, that these one hundred men 
were required in the town of D, one hundred men might make personal application, 
many of them might come to the town of D on their own responsibility, expecting to 
_ obtain employment, and in the meanwhile one hundred men may have been supplied 
by the employment office in the city of X. When those who originally went to the 
place, after paying their transportation, they would find on their arrival that the 
employment did not exist. I think, sir, that it would be very much preferable if it 
can be accomplished—and it can be accomplished in time, though it may not all be 
done immediately—that the employment question should be handled exclusively by 
the Federal Government in close co-operation with the Provincial Governments, and 
it ought to be handled all through the one instrument. 

Q. Have we, in those outlying towns of A, B, C, D, and E, a special agency of 
your department?—A. We have; not of the Federal Department of Labour, but the 
co-operative arrangement as between the Federal Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments provides that the Provincial Governments do in most cases engage the local 
agents that are employed. The employment service is of comparatively recent origin; 
it has only been in operation this year, and in fact it was not until probably March of 
this year that it was on any systematic basis at all. I think the progress that has 
been made in the organization and the results that are shown clearly justify the 
expectation that if carried on to a final conclusion and the organization perfected, it 
will be a very useful machine, and would be found to be satisfactory to both employers 
and employees, and the farther they go into it I think the more satisfied both parties 
‘are that that is the fact. 

Q. Taking the towns I have named—Sarnia, London, Woodstock, Stratford, 
Brantford—as samples of the towns, have you employment agencies in those towns 
to-day in connection with your agency—provincial agency or any other?—A. I think 
there are in all the towns you have mentioned. There are 90 such places in Canada. 


(Hon. G. D. Robertson.] 
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By an Hon. Member: 


Q. They are in constant communication with similar towns and employers of 
labour 2—A. It might be of interest to the Committee to mention that our organization 
of employment service is only in its infancy. The plan has been approved by the 
General Advisory Board with its representatives from each province, from labour 
and employers, from the 8.C.R. and G.W.V.A., and it is generally known that a farmer 


a hundred miles from a town, if he desires to obtain help, may obtain the information — 


at his country post office and send his request to the nearest employment office. Like- 
wise, a man seeking a position may designate the sort of work he wants at any point 
where he desires, and send his application, likewise, to the employment office nearest to 
where he may be located. It is not necessary for either the employer seeking help or 
the workman seeking employment to go personally to an employment office and make 
his wants known, and as the system develops and becomes more popular with the 
general public who are benefited by it, I am sure it will be found to be a very useful 
extension of the present system. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. You stated that you had received 114,000 applications for labour?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is during the weeks from July 26 to September 20?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you be in a position to tell what proportion of those applications were 
for temporary employment—such, for instance, as farmers’ applications?—A. Perhaps 
not as definitely as you would like. The term “ temporary ”—or casual employment, 
which is the term used within the department? Any man or woman who has become 
engaged less than one week is given as casual employment, and I think that paper will 
indicate the number of casual ones, but all the regular applications are the totals which 
are shown there. 

Q. The 76,000 placed, were permanently placed ?—<A. No, not permanently placed; 
we guaranteed employment for a considerable period. 

Q. Over the time of the harvesting ?—A. Yes, several thousands of these men have 
doubtless gone to the harvest, and have had perhaps only a couple of months’ work. 
Many of them go from other provinces to the western provinces, and then return again 
and engage in other activities in winter months, such as lumbering and so on, but I 
have not definite information, and I do not think the department has, as to length of 
time each man placed his guaranteed employment, or remained in it. 

Q. It would develop that out of 87,000 applications for work, only 76,000 were 
placed; then 11,000 would have refused the employment that was offered to them?—A. 


Either that or they were not qualified to fill the position advertised. That employer — 


would ask for a carpenter or mechanic of any sort; a man might apply for the posi- 
tion, and on inquiry it would be found he was not able to fill the bill. The service has 
endeavoured to caretully guard against sending men to an employer who were not 
eompetent to do the work required. 

Q. In the case of returned soldiers, would ies not be more reluctant than any 
other to accept employment with farmers?—A. I think that is probably so. 

Q. And it would be only for a short time?—A. Out West it would. We have 
many applications in the department for men to be engaged by the year, and very 
often a farmer asks for a married man and desires to employ both the man and his wife. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is this solution to this situation, if any—something like 8,000 or 10,000 
soldiers thought it advisable to go to one province in Canada which has a very salu- 
brious climate, thereby increasing the unemployment situation, exhausting the private 
employment for a number of men? Mr. Flynn’s solution is that we should give each 
of them $2,000?—A. Does he suggest where the $2,000 is to be obtained ? 
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Q. Of course he suggests that the Government should find it in some way or other? 
—A. I think possibly Mr. Stewart may have called attention to the fact that wher- 
ever there is a surplus of men, be they returned soldiers or civilians, and opportunities 
for work do not exist in that locality, the railway companies have been very con- 
siderate in recognizing the need of something being done to assist them in being trans- 
ported to localities where opportunities for work do exist, and all the railway com- 
panies of any consequence in this country, injoint conference with the Department of 
Labour and the 8.C.R. Department some months ago agreed,.upon the presentation 
of a certificate from an employment office, to supply transportation for all distances 
beyond 100 miles at the rate of one cent a mile. 

Q. What is the ordinary rate?—A. About 3-48, I think. It used to be 3 cents, 
and the increase of rates makes it about 3-4 cents. That concession on the part of the 
railways at first sight might appear to be a revenue loser for them, but I do not think 
it has been. The railways were interested, naturally so, in,getting labour distributed 
to where it could be productive, and therefore that arrangement has been of as much 
use to the transportation companies as to the employers of men and the men receiving 
employment. I want to explain this, Mr. Chairman, that it is not possible to under- 
take to furnish employment at any given point for any individual, or number of 
individuals, if the employment does not exist. If you create it temporarily it is an 
artificial situation which must come to an end sometime and the only question is 
when. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Outside of the reduced fares do you know any other means to induce, say, 
single men to leave the city where there is no employment and go elsewhere? I can 
understand that the married men do not want to go away, but it should not be so 
dificult to get the single men to go?—A. Naturally, it should not be, because the 
single man would not have the same obligations and ties to prevent his going. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I would like to ask the Senator if with regard to the surplus employment 
referred to, it is not a fact, as has been stated, that the great bulk of that employment 
is not of a suitable nature for even miners?—A. I could not state as to that, but I 
think it is true that most of the opportunities for, employment which have not been 
filled are outside of our cities, and, therefore, more or less unskilled and strenuous 
work which probably the disabled soldier would in most cases not be qualified to fill. 

Q. If all the returned soldiers were successfully re-established in satisfactory 
employment would not that tend to considerably allay industrial unrest in this 
country ?—A. It would, undoubtedly, as far as the returned soldier is concerned but 
it might not as far as civilian labour is concerned. 

Q. Is there not a considerable portion of the unemployment composed of returned 
soldiers?—A. If I remember correctly there is supposed to be 30,000 unemployed but 
I do not think we have any definite information as to just what proportion of that 
30,000 was in such employment as returned soldiers could engage in. Probably it may 
be that the greater part is in the outside building trades. 

Q. These statistics only refer to those who have registered, of course?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do I understand you to make the statement that preventive measures are not 
necessary to avert any unemployment crisis this winter?—A. No. I think there are 
some points in Canada where efforts ought to be made to create employment during 
the coming winter. I furthermore think that something can be done, and something 
has already been done, in attempting to so distribute orders for goods as to provide 
employment during the slack seasons, and thereby make permanent the positions many 
men now occupy. I think that was taken up some time ago with our railways; 1t was 
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pointed out to them that the building trades carried on in the summer-time had left 
many men idle in the winter and they were asked why could not the construction 
work and repair work be done in the winter instead of the summer. The railways have 
undertaken to carry out in the winter, as far as possible, repairs upon which carpenters 
and other trades who would be out of work in the winter could be employed. Likewise 


with regard to contracts for boots and shoes for the postal service and militia require- _ 


ments and in other public services an endeavour has been made by the departments 
to place their contracts at the season of the year when the shoe industry finds itself 
not fully occupied. We are working to that end, along every conceivable line ag fast 
as we can get to it, not only in regard to providing employment, but to endeavour to 
arrange that orders be placed with the manufacturers so that they will not be rushed 
in their operations at one part of the year and have their plants lying idle at another 
part of the year. 

Q. Does not the economic condition of Canada make you view with alarm the 
prospects of unemployment this winter ?—A. I think there will be more unemployment 
this season than under ordinary conditions. 

Mr. Cooper: At a recent sitting of the Committee, Mr .Chairman, I asked Mr. 
Robinson if his department had not employed men and women who did not of necessity 
have to earn their own living and I gave him a specific case. He has now placed in my 
possession the facts with regard to the case I gave him and I find that the case I 
mentioned does not belong to his department but to some other department. 


Committee adjourned until 8 p.m. 


Committee resumed at eight p.m. 
J. V. Conroy called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have seen services overseas?—A. As far as England. 
Q. What position do you occupy in Toronto, in connection with returned soldiers? 
—A. District Secretary of the Great War Veterans’ Association. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Would you mind telling us when you served overseas?—A. As a matter of fact 
I offered my services in 1914 at the same time that my two sons enlisted with the first 
Division. Unfortunately, because I did not come up to the standard required, | was 
rejected. I however gave my service during my own private time, with a view to 
training men, since I am an old Imperial man, having gone through the Egyptian and 
Soudan campaign, where I was twice wounded. I offered my services on several occa- 
sions, as no doubt the records will show until the standard was sufficiently lowered that 
they admitted me in 1916. I proceeded overseas with the 208th Battalion in 1917. a 
was returned from overseas in 1918 medically unfit. . 

Q. And your real age?—A. 55. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You desire to make some representations to this Committee?—A. I wish to 
thank you very much on behalf of my comrades, for the privilege accorded me of 
attending this meeting. I shall be as brief as I possibly can, realizing that you have 
much important matter to come before you. The first item that the organization in 
Toronto desires me to place before you for your serious consideration is a matter 
concerning the pension for widows and dependents of men who have been killed over- 
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seas, and that they should be increased commensurate with the high cost of living. 
Many of these splendid women in Toronto have to go out to work in order to augment 
their pensions. The majority of them have children dependent upon them, and in 
many instances where they have to go out to work the children are left to the care of 
their neighbours, and these women have to go back after having completed a day’s 
work, and have to engage in house cleaning and house work. The health of many of 
them has been undermined in consequence of that, and we feel that some consideration 
should be given them, with a view of increasing their pension. In case of widowed 
mothers it is felt that it would be an injustice, simply because the city has thought it 
desirable to give them insurance, that deductions should be made from their pension. 
They should not be made to suffer because any city or municipality has been good 
enough to grant insurance to these widowed mothers. The second point is as to 
increase of pensions for disabled men commensurate with the high cost of living, this 
to include Imperial. I might say that there are many instances of men, who, like 
myself, volunteered their services to the Canadian Expeditionary Force, and because 
they were unable to come up to the standard then required, out of a sense of duty, 
they paid their own passage money to England, were accepted by the Imperials, went 
over to France and fought there. Many of them have been killed and many of them 
are back now disabled permanently, and because of the fact that they were bona fide 
residents in Canada prior to the war breaking out, coupled with the fact that they 
offered their services to Canada, and through no fault of their own were not accepted. 
I submit that they should be put on a par with the C.E.F. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Are you making this recommendation with regard to pensions for the Imperial 
Veterans only?—A. No, it should be a general increase all round. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But to include Imperials?—A. Yes. I am trying to run over the points as 
quickly as I can. 

Q. Do not necessarily hurry yourself, but state your case. You say any treat- 
ment given our own men on that score should be equally applied to Imperials?—A. 
Yes. There has been considerable complaint by men who attended Pension Boards who 
have to be examined by physicians with regard to their pensions. At the present time 
the applicant for pensions who is affected with heart, chest or other trouble is sent 
from the Pension Board to the Department of S.C.R. and examined by that depart- 
ment, and in the meantime the pensions are held up, in some cases for a considerable 
period, amounting to three or four weeks, before the Board is available. 

Q. Why is a man who is applying for pension examined by physicians under the 
S.C.R. Department ?—A. Because I understand they have not got specialists in con- 
nection with the Pension Offices. 

Q. These specialists employed by the S.C.R. will be working for the Pensions 
Board?—A. Yes, but they are in the building with the S.C.R. 

Q. That does not make any difference does it?—A. The result has been delay. I 
am referring to Toronto now. It has been suggested that specialists for heart, chest 
and surgical, and eye and nose trouble, should be available in the Pensions Board 
Department for examination of cases apart altogether from S.C.R. 

Q. During the course of our whole examination I think I can say the Committee 
has been endeavouring to secure that, so as to prevent duplication of services and the 
employment of two sets of physicians where one set could do the work. Your sugges- 
tion means that there should be two sets of specialists one connected with S.O.R. and 
another with the Pensions Board?—A. Our main object is first, to cut down as far as 
possible delay, and second, irritation. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Why do you think there would be any more delay where the man was examined 
by the S.C.R. Department than if he was examined by the Pensions Board physician? 
—A. Because a specialist would be on the spot at the Pensions Board. 

Q. How far is it from one spot to the other?—A. The distance is not very great, 
but the interval is rather lengthy between the report reaching him from the Depart- 
ment of the S.C.R. after the report from the Pensions Board. 

Q. Why should it be any longer than by the other method?—A. That I could not 


say. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Have you made representations in regard to that matter ?—A. Yes, to the local 
office. 

Q. How many ?—A. About four. 

Q. How long since?—A. One within the last month. 

Q. They were not very numerous?—A. They extend over a period of four months. 


. By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Are there any specialists employed all the time, permanent members of the 
Board ?—A. Well, they may have days of attendance. 

Q. Do they not employ whatever specialists they require?—A. I cannot say. I do 
know that in almost all instances where there is heart trouble that they are not al- 
together satisfied about, they are sent down to the Department of S.C.R. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your real point is that an eftort should be made to cut out any delays that 
may arise from that score?—A. Yes. In addition to that it is suggested that medical 
officers in all instances should be men who have overseas services standing to their 
credit and particularly men who have seen overseas service in France. 


By Mr, Morphy: 


.Q Where specialists can be obtained from that class of men?—A. Apart from 
medical officers. Then there is the matter of the extension of the vocational training 
period to allow the students to become proficient enough to enable them to compete on 
the labour market, each student, as far as possible, to be examined by an honorary 
board made up of employers or competent and qualified representatives in the trade 
or professions the student is trained in. We find as the result of investigation and 
complaints which are being made continually that the students’ course at the present 
time is altogether insufficient. I have a considerable number of concrete cases here, 
but I do not propose to take up your time with them. They cover several courses, and 
in each instance it has been found that the men are insufficiently trained. 

Q. What form of extension would you suggest ?—A. Until such time as this board 
found them to be efficient and capable, with a measure of success, to earn their 
livelihood. 

Q. Can you estimate that time? How many months generally speaking ?—A. There 
are some men who may take longer than others. 

Q. Ten years?—A. By no means. 

Q. Two years?—-A. Yes, there is a reasonable time. 

Q. What is that? What would a reasonable time be, in your opinion?—A. Much 
would depend on the trade or profession that he engaged in. 

@.Arhe general average ?—A. Then, again, much would depend as to ieee he 
had any previous knowledge on the point. 
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Q. Other witnesses have testified generally; cannot you do so?—A. Certainly not 
less than one year. We have taken this up very considerably with the employers in 
Toronto. I have made a survey of several callings. Take motor mechanics as an 
example. I have interviewed several managers and proprietors of garages and asked 
would they be prepared to employ a man as a motor mechanic following his having 
taken a course through the D.S.C.R. In every instance I have been assured they would 
not’be prepared to do that. 2 

Q. Many of those men might have been more efficient than the men the garage 
men have?—A. From past experience they do not think so. 

Q. They are speaking from past experience?—A. Evidently. JI have taken this 
up with the Business Council of the Repatriation Committee of Toronto, where I have 
been invited to attend owing to labour troubles as effecting Toronto, and with a view 
to offsetting this, if possible, I did make a suggestion some months ago that employers 
might give consideration to whatever a man may produce; that money should be put 
into a separate fund, and following the course that they might continue his employ- 
ment and make up the deficiency of his earnings from this separate fund. However, 
we find that the employers are not so anxious to carry that out, and it has been a 
matter that has exercised our mind considerably, and we have endeavoured, as far as 
it is possible for us, to assist the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, be- 
cause we knew that it would be for the benefit of our comrades and the country in 
general. Many of those men have gone overseas, and had some good prospects and a 
good outlook in life, and because of the disabilities that they unfortunately suffer 
from their prospects are gone. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How long, in your judgment, would it take to train a man for motor mechanics? 
—A. From information I have received, unless a man has had some experience before 
it would not be possible to train him to be sufficiently efficient under 18 months. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: : 

Q. You mentioned one year; is one year the minimum for every man in every 
trade?—A. I should say at least one year, but much, of course, would depend on the 
ability of the individual, and some men are much quicker in grasping detail, and so on; 
but I have been assured that, however much a man is willing, if he has average intel- 
ligence, and however hard he works, putting in every minute of the hours that the 
department will allow him to in doing his studying during his own spare time, it would 
not be possible for him to qualify even at 12 months. 


By Mr. F. G. Robinson: 
Q. Irrespective of his previous experience?—A. Irrespective of his previous © 
experience, 
Q. If he had a good deal of previous experience, that would naturally shorten the 
time?—A. The time would be shortened. I stated that in the first place, unless he 
had considerable experience. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. But you would not have the course less than one year in any case?—A. I do 
not say in any case. Much would depend on the experience that he had before. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If he had no experience before the course of training, in the case of men who 
had no previous experience in any particular trade the time should be at least one year? 


—A. I should say at a minimum, yes. 
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Q. What are those statements you have?—A. These are cases of men who haye 
gone through their training, and they have endeavoured to get positions for themselves, 
but because of being inefficient they have been unable to get employment. 

Q. Will you take one at random and give us a concrete case?—A. I will give you 
one as an example. Here is a man, James McGravy, who has taken a course in voca- 
tional training. This man was sent over from Calgary to Toronto in anticipation of 
having better results, and after having completed eight months in motor mechanics 
he was given this certificate from the school: “This is to certify that Mr. James 
McGreevy has completed the eight months’ course at the school of motor mechanics 
and has obtained his driving license.” Now, this man himself obtained the following 
positions, but could not keep them owing to want of training: He applied to the Times 
newspaper on July 7 and was discharged on the 14th. 

Q. Why should he apply to the Times newspaper?—A. As a driver. He was 
discharged on the 14th, just seven days after. He applied to the liquor vendors on the 
17th July and was discharged on the 18th July as being inefficient. He applied to 
Manager Jones on the 21st, was employed and discharged on the 23rd. He applied to 
the Watts Milling Company on July 31, but could not take the position for want of 


knowledge. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. That is, for what position ?—A. Driver. 


Q. Just driving a car?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long an experience had he had?—A. Eight months. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What was wrong with him?—A. I might say that there is a combination of 
unfortunate circumstances coupled with this class. I was somewhat interested in this 
class last June or July. I found that apart from the training that those men have they 
. have not—or they had not at that time—the material, nor yet the tools, to be trained 
with as motor mechanics, and they were being trained as drivers as well. However, at 
this particular period they had not got a Ford motor car available at the school for 
the men to be trained in, and it is only recently that they have been able to furnish 
Ford motor cars. Now, 60 per cent of the cars that the men will be called upon to drive 
are Fords, and yet unfortunately in Toronto they did not have a Ford car available 


for driving training purposes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Then what did they train them on? Did they not have a motor to train them 
with 2—A. Yes, sir, but not that kind, not the Ford. 

Mr. F. G. Roptnson: We had a great many Ford cars for driving instruction, and 
we had complaints from both students and instructors that it would be wiser to train 
men on a more complicated car than a Ford, and then they would be able to drive the 
other car, and certainly able to drive a Ford; so we arranged to get other makes of cars 
which had been discarded by the Militia and other departments as being unserviceable 
for general work, but they were quite good enough for instruction, and we used those 
cars. 
The Cuamman: The first case is that of J. McGravy, who took eight months’ 
training apparently as a driver of a motor car. I presume he would have to know 
something about the mechanism of the car. Mr. Conroy gives four cases where this 
man was employed and discharged. It seems to me that there must be other circum- 
stances that would explain why he was discharged. I think that if we had one more 
case so as to get Mr. Conroy’s view as to why the course of training provided by the 
S.C.R. should be extended, he could leave the balance of these cases with the Committee, 
who will have an opportunity of going through them. 
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By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Do you know his disabilities?—A. No, sir, I have not his disabilities. 

Q. Was it shell shock ?—A. No, it was not shell shock; it was wounds. 

Q. Was he mentally defective?—A. No, sir, I would say he was a very smart 
young fellow. 

Q. What is his age?—A. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 28. 

Q. What service did he have?—A. I cannot say as to the years. All I know is that 
he joined up and went overseas, and was wounded. 

Q. Why should he have been sent from Calgary to Toronto to take a course of that 
kind?—A. Because, I understand, they thought at Calgary there would be better 
opportunities for training at Toronto. 


Mr. Ropinson: He may have asked to go there. 


By Mr. Brien: 
Q. Was he nervous ?—A. He did not appear so to me. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Was he steady in his habits?—A. Quite. 


a0 By Mr. Nesbiit: 

Q. What was the matter with him that he could not learn to drive a car in eight 
days?—A. The complaint was that he had not sufficient training in driving the 
Ford car. 

Q. Any one who can drive a car can drive a Ford?—A. He received 25 minutes 
driving instruction only in his course. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What course was he taking?—A. Motor mechanics. 

Mr. Rozinson: That is a point I would like to bring out. Motor mechanics is a 
very broad term. All the men who are being trained in connection with automobile 
' work are liable to be classed in the motor mechanics’ class by those who are not 
familiar with the work. There are many men who do not want to become motor 
mechanics so that they can repair and adjust a car. There are many men who simply 
want to be drivers, and they are in an entirely different class from the motor me- 
chanie. 

The CuarrMAn: But this man was given a certificate as a driver. 


Mr. Rosinson: I understand that. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Have you the names of the four employers who discharged him? 

The CHarrMan: Their names are here. 

Witness: I would like to give Mr. Robinson the man’s own statement. 

Mr. Nespirr: Go on with your next case. 

Wirness: The next is the case of a man in telegraphy, No. 235271, Pte. G. F. 
Whitehead, 75th Battalion. He enlisted at fourteen years of age, and was discharged 
when seventeen years and eleven months. He lost his leg over in France; amputation 
of the left lee. He was given a course in telegraphy. He completed his course in 
five months and one week. He has been unable to obtain a position owing to his 
not having had experience in telegraphy, and owing to the market being overflooded 
with experienced men. He is now employed as an elevator man, and is in receipt of 
$15 a week. He is married and is expecting an addition to his family. 
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Q. How old did you say he was?—A. He was discharged when he was seventeen — 


years and eleven months. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q.° Was he married before he went away?—A. No, Sir, his pension is $20 per 


month, plus an allowance for his wife. His course was granted owing to his dis- 
ability. I would strongly recommend to your indulgence that he be granted an ad- 
ditional course on account of his being a minor as well. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What was the physical stature of that boy of fourteen? Do you know him?— 
A. He is much taller than I am and much better built. He would make a good power- 
ful man. 

Q. Why would they take him when he was fourteen?’—A. He joined up as a 
bugler. With regard to the extension of vocational training, the minor’s age limit 
should be extended above that at present im force. I might take one case, J, R. Me- 
Lean, of the 20th Battalion, enlisted in 1914. He attended the high school at the time 
of enlistment, served 44 months in France, was wounded, and returned with unit in 
June, 1919. He was through all the important engagements, and was awarded the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal at Cambrai, and the Military Medal at St. Eloi in 1917. 
He is a superior type of man, and I feel sure that a six months’ brush-up would assist 
him in his future. This boy, unfortunately, is not entitled to vocational training 
because he went over the age of eighteen. I might take as an example my second son 
who joined up in 1914 when he was eighteen years and six months old. At that time 
it was insisted upon by the authorities that he should get his father’s and mother’s. 
written consent before he was accepted. I had to give my written consent, and so 
had his mother. I took it for granted that the Government at that time regarded him 
as a minor, and we ventured to suggest that the vocational training should be ex 
tended to those in that position. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is to boys who were over eighteen years when they joined?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nespirr: If my memory serves me rightly, that did not apply to those over 
eighteen but to those under eighteen, that they should get the consent of their parents. 
A. I beg pardon, Sir, in this instance it was my own son. 

Q. That was the rule, was it not?—A. No, sir, it was above 18, in 1914 they had 
to get their father’s or mother’s consent. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Unless they were up to 21 years of age?—A. That is the case. There was. 
also the case of minors who because they were not bona fide residents in Canada. 
There are instances where they have come to Canada, possibly from the United States. 
I had a case here where the man came from Jamaica, both of them British subjects. 
at their own expense’ and joined up with the C.E.F. In one case the man came to 
Canada and joined with the university corps, went overseas, transferred to the P.P.L.L 
and served a period for a number of months in France and was wounded. It was his 
intention, and I believe still is, to remain a permanent resident in Canada, but by 
virtue of the fact that he was not a bona fide resident in Canada prior to enlistment, 
although he was only 17 years and two months old at that time, he is not entitled under 
that Order in Council to get a course in vocational training. 
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- Q. What is your general suggestion, that there should be a closer age limit with 
regard to vocational training?—A. It might be extended to all men who needed it. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. There was a lot of men in the ship in which I was coming across to Canada in 
the middle of winter. Was he one of them?—A. He could not have been; he came over 
at his own expense as a civilian. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. This Jamaican enlisted in Canada, went across and was wounded, and you 
say he cannot get vocational training?—A. Because of the fact that he was not a bona 
fide resident of Canada prior to enlistment. 


Mr. Nuspirr: Is that correct, Mr. Robinson ? 
Mr. Roginson: It is not according to the Order in Council. 


Witness: At all events he was assured by the vocational training department 
that he could not get it. 


Mr. Rosinson: There is no provision under the Order in Council as far as I can 


see against his getting vocational training providing he was under 18 years of age 
and enlisted in the C.E.F. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the only qualification, if he is under 18 years of age and he enlisted 
in the Canadian Expeditionary Force? There is no disqualification because he 
enlisted in the United States or anywhere else? Has that man applied for vocational 
training’—A. He said he had made application. ba 

Q. What is his name?—A. Unfortunately I have not his name. As a matter of 
fact: I have sent him with a letter from me to the D.V.O. in Toronto about six weeks 
ago. There were two cases came into my office within 24 hours, and in each case I 
_ gave them letters to the D.V.O. in Toronto. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Did they present the letters, do you knowe—A. Yes, I think they did. 

Q. I would be very glad if you would give me the names later and I will look the 
matter up?—A. I have not my files with me, but I will give you the names later. It 
has been thought that the period of waiting for ratification of applications for voca- 
tional training should be reduced so that the applicants should not have to wait any 
longer than a week at the extreme. This might be done by the appointment of a 
_ tesponsible officer on the spot who could say definitely “yes” or “no” as to whether a 
Man was entitled to it or not. 


The CHamman: We went into the matter very fully as to the delays arising 
_ between the dates of the application and the date of ratification and we found that 
_ the delays arose mainly in securing proper medical records in connection with the 
application. 

‘ Mr. Rosson: I might say that the man might start in his vocational training 
before securing his medical records, but if when his medical record is secured it is 
found that he did not come within the provisions of the law of course his course must 
_ be stopped 


The Cuamman: That is not the plan we follow now. 


Mr. Ropinson: Yes, that is the plan we follow. If it looks like a reasonably 
800d chance that the man is going to get a course from what the medical officers, 
: [Mire Js Vv. Conroy} 
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the vocational training board, and the district medical officer thinks that he has a 
reasonable chance he is started on his course. But if it is one of these border cases 
where you cannot tell at the first blush whether he is going to be started or not he is 
not started, because it is obvious it would not do to start a number of men who 
might be turned down later. 


Witness: If I might quote the case of No. 766526, Private George H. Young, 
123rd Battalion, transferred to the 7th Battalion, enlisted in Toronto in 1915 and dis- 
charged as medically unfit March 15th, 1919, wounded 10-5-17, had two years in 
France, applied for a course on April 24 and was told at that time by the interviewing 
officer that his course in motor mechanics or repairing would be accepted. He felt 


quite confident that it would be settled by virtue of his disabilities, and it was a ques- — 
tion of finding some place where he could be re-trained. The man went out and — 


searched for several days and finally arranged with the Toronto Motor Works on 
Jarvis near King street and signed the papers which were returned to the §.C.R. 
same day they were signed. On the strength of this he did not take up any permanent 
employment, as a matter of fact he did not feel quite able to do so and after waiting 
two and a half months he received the reply that he was not eligible. Here is another 
ease of two months. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you find many cases of that kind?—A. Yes unfortunately, there is a con- 
siderable amount of delay; there are not many cases where there are two or three 
months, and I would not say that is the usual length of delay, but I would say that I 
have several cases where there has been a long period of time elapse. 


Mr. Ropinson: I would take it that two and a half months is rather an extreme 
case, 1s 1t not, longer than the average case. 


WIQNESS : In the average ease it works out about four or five weeks. 


Mr. Roginson: Of course there will be cases where somebody falls down, there is 
no doubt about that. 

Witness: But our point is that this period of waiting can be reduced consider- 
ably if a responsible officer was on the spot and could after an examination of the 
medical papers be able to say that there are some probabilities, yes or no. But there 
are Many cases where these men, some of them have wives and children depending 
upon them, and they have no other kind of employment, and owing to the high cost of 
living it becomes very hard upon them. And when they had been anticipating 
employment, at least when they have been anticipating this course, and finally find 
after lying idle for a period of six weeks that they are not eligible, the money they 

-had at their disposal has been exhausted and if they do not succeed in getting a 
position readily they get restless and dissatisfied. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. In the case of that man who was away two months and a half, how often 
does he come back to the office?—A. I understand he went back every second week, 
and he was informed not to call, and they would write him immediately they heard 
about it. 


The CuHatrmMan: I think we might have Mr. Robinson look into these cases and 
ascertain the cost of delay. 

Mr. Rosinson: I would like the names of those cases, one was two months and 
one two and a half months. 

The Witness: The first one was Private Young, No. 766526, 123rd Battalion, 


and the other was No. 901,356, Sapper Yateman, 193rd Battalion. 
(Ma. I.) Ve -Conroyal 
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: _ Q. Did you verify this yourself? Did you call up the vocational officer to find 
‘out if the figures were right?—A. I usually phoned up to the Adjustment Department. 
yy Q. You verified these dates?—A. In addition to that, they invariably have their 


letter with them where they are informed that owing to their disabilities not being 
|| found sufficient, they are not eligible. 
iy Q. In the case of McGravey, did you find out from the Times Publishing Com- 
® pany, or Mr. Jones, or the Milling Company, their reasons?—A. I phoned up both 
> of those and his statement was verified, and in each case it was not because of any 
| wnwillingness or misconduct,-but merely because of insufficiency. The next item 
is in reference to an increase in the clothing allowance, and consideration might be 
given to. make it retroactive as from August 14th. The present clothing allowance 
: should be made retroactive from 25th April, 1918. There are lots of men who, be- 
‘cause of one or two days, unfortunately did not participate in the increase. I might 
m draw attention to the fact that at the present time at a very minimum for a man to 
= get. a suit of clothes to stand up in, it would cost $136.75, with the underwear. I 
« roughly ran it up to $136.75, as follows: One suit of clothes $55, boots $10, hat $4, 

two suits of underwear $5, 3 pairs of sox $3, one neck tie 75 cents, great coat $55, 

6 colars $3. Those are very concervative estimates. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Hi Q. 50 cents a piece for six collars. What were they, horse collars?—A. No. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Were they soft linen collars?—A. Common linen collars 50 cents a piece, 
and in the case of a man who was recently discharged, and having to get this outfit 
us T would like to point out that the first month’s gratuity in the case of a married man, 

including his wife’s allowance, would be absorbed, as well as the clothing allowance, 
in fitting him sufficiently to step out on the street and appear respectable. In that 
..  ¢ase it does not make any provision for further clothes. Take the case of a young 
man who had outgrown his clothes or broadened out by reason of his military service, 
so that the clothes he had before will not fit him, there is no provision for him. We 
have in Toronto a considerable number of problem cases, men who were on the 
border line, some of whom suffered amputation, and I am given to understand that 
some of these, somewhere in the neighbourhood of forty per cent, have taken voca- 
tional training, but they are unable to be placed in employment. We have done 
everything we possibly could to bring pressure to bear upon the employer that these 
men might be employed, but I regret to say we are not successful at all. There was 
a time just following the Armistice, when the employers were very willing, and went 
to a considerable amount of trouble in placing these men, but that enthusiasm seems 
to be dying out now, as is generally the case after a campaign, and we find it is 
exceptionally difficult to place these men. I have taken it up with the business 
council of the Repatriation Committee on several occasions, and we have also made 
__ 4 suggestion, and this suggestion I did mention to Mr. Daly who was on the Repat- 
Nation Committee, and eventually Mr. Vincent Massey who succeeded him, and I 
also mentioned it to several others who were interested in repatriation. I mentioned 
it also up at the Business Council; that is the idea of forming a corps of Commis- 
Sloners on a modified basis, as compared with the Old Country. This corps of Com- 
Missioners would, in our judgment, be the means of absorbing some of these cases, 
with the co-operation of the Vocational Training officer and the Information and 
Service Branch of the S. C. R. Department. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. I understand they have an organization of that kind in the old country and 
that the basis of it is that the men must be of such type, such mentality, such character, 
EMr: J; .V2.Conroy,] 
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that they find certain classes of employment, trusted employment, very readily; do you 


think these problem cases that you speak of would come in those categories?—A. No, 


sir, that is why I suggest a modified basis like the old country system. 


Q. How would you modify it?—A. Of course in the old country a man must fe) 


of exceptionally high character; he must be a pensioner, and not suffering from any 
disabilities that would prevent him from carrying on the average work; and they are 
engaged in many responsible positions. I would suggest the modifying of this to this 
extent, that those men might be employed on such work as bank messengers, elevator 
men, departmental store men, and particularly in government offices. 

Q. But take a bank messenger, a man who is entrusted with the delivery of 
financial documents, sometimes to the value of thousands of dollars, do you think 
it would be advisable that one of those problem cases should be entrusted with work 
of this character ?—A. No, sir, but a man who may have lost his left arm, for example, 
might be usefully engaged in that direction. 

Q. Then he is not a problem case?—A. There are lots of instances where employers 
will not employ them because of that. 

Q. The Committee, in dealing with problem cases, has had under consideration 
mainly the man whose mentality is not just normal, and largely that type of case?— 
A. I should not like to say that; as far as Toronto’s experience is concerned I should 
not like to say that the problem cases are all an inferior mentality. 

Q. You cover more than that?—A. We find it very difficult. I might say that 
there are 500 cases in Toronto. JI might give you one example here of a man, a leg 
amputation case, who was engaged by a large company as an elevator man; he was 
employed from eight o’clock in the morning until half past five at night and no lunch 
hour; he had to have his lunch in the car. The wages that that man was receiving 
for six days a week were $12 a week. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What was he doing?—A. Elevator man, and he was a married man. When I 
interviewed the assistant manager of this concern I was informed that he was in 
receipt of a pension; and we do hope that something will be taken into consideration, 
that it should be made a criminal offence for any employer or prospective employer 
to take into consideration the pension a man is in receipt of, particularly where the 
man’s services are not any less than they would have had supposing the man had 
been engaged with all his limbs intact. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What kind of a concern was it he was employed with?—A. A very large con- 
cern turning over thousands upon thousands of dollars a week. 

Q. Was it in one of the big buildings?—A. No, it was not in a high building, 
but I am quite confident of this, that he would not have had any other man do that 
kind of work even at $18 a week for the hours that man was putting in. 

Q. Who told you that the manager of the concern made use of the fact that 
this man was getting a pension?—A. I interviewed the manager personally. 

Q. And he told you that fact himself?—~—A. When questioning him as to whether 
the man was efficient he said, “ Yes.” “Does he give you every satisfaction?” “ Yes.” 
“Do you think, supposing you had a man with all his limbs that he would give you 
any better satisfaction?” ‘Not in the slightest.” “Then why give him $12 a week?” 


“Because he is in receipt of a pension.’ 
Q. That is his answer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Do you find many of those cases?—A. I am sorry to say there are a good 
few who do take advantage of the pension. 
Mir] Jeo Ve Contoyvel 
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Q. Deducting the pension from the weekly wage?—A. They don’t say as much, 
but there is that tendency. 
Q. What is the usual wage of an elevator man in Toronto?—A. $18 to $20 and 
$29 a week. 


2 By Mr. Brien: 


id Q. Do you know the wages they previously paid?—A. No, I have no idea, but I 
feel quite assured that it would not be less than $18. 

_ Q. You are not sure, though?—A. I am not quite sure. 

ae Q. You think they did not employ a boy, giving him $10 or $12 a week?—A. No, 
| Tam not quite sure, but I doubt if the law would admit of a boy taking over the 
responsibility of running an elevator. 


2 By Mr. Pardee: 


F Q. As a matter of fact do you know what that man’s pension was?—A. He was a 
right leg amputation; I should say $20 or more a month, plus wife and children. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Did you follow that matter up any further with the manager? Was that the 
end of the conversation?—A. Well, I was so disgusted that I got the man another 
. position. 

Q. And is there no place for you to report a thing of that kind until you come 
here?—A. I did report it down at the Labour Bureau, the Returned Soldiers’ Depart- 
ment. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. What was the firm?—A. I would much rather not give the firm unless you 
desire it. 
Q. I do not see why?—A. Toronto Street Railway. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What building ?—A. At the corner of King and Church streets, known as the 
Toronto Street Railway offices. : 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Who is‘the man you applied to, the assistant?—A. Mr. Hubbard; and the em- 
ployment bureau have the particulars, and I believe that they will be able to furnish 
you with the man’s name. One other consideration that we would suggest, and that 
is, the cancellation of privately owned labour bureaus. We have had one instance 
_. drawn to our notice where a man has been sent, after having collected $2 from him, to 
the Ontario Labour Bureau, for a position. Just one other item, and that is, further 
financial assistance owing to the outlook this winter. And with regard to the past 
_ gratuity, this to include ex-Imperials, widows and dependents of all men who have 

been killed and who have died and who would have become entitled to it if they 
had lived, nurses’ dependents included in this. That is as far as the past gratuity is 
concerned. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your suggestion as regards gratuities?—A. Our suggestion is that 
further financial assistance might be considered, and particularly during the coming 
Winter, since in Toronto we are faced with a problem that is not at all encouraging. 
Nie Je av. Conroya),, 
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Q. Do you mean a suggestion along the lines of Mr. Flynn’s?—A. Well, I would 


much rather not say anything about that, sir. I believe that our Dominion represent- 
atives have a scale which they will present to you, and I would much rather that that 
would be taken up by them, and it will save your time; but they do consider that addi- 
tional financial assistance might be rendered because of the unemployment, and any- 
thing but encouraging outlook for the coming winter, and also assisting in the hous- 
ing and so on. I might say that most of the business men in Toronto who have heard 
us discuss our several problems, and this view of matters that I have been privileged 
to present to you to-night—and these men are employers of labour and business men— 
have invariably stated that they thought the requests were most reasonable and mod- 
erate, and J understand they would not lack enthusiasm possibly in providing the funds. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. C. G. MacNeil, Dominion Secretary of the Great War Veterans’ Association, ; 


submitted the following memorandum on behalf of the Association: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :— 


The evidence reviewed by your Committee reveals the fact that the civil re- 
establishment of former members of the Forces in Canada has not been under- 
taken in a manner which would equitably provide all such persons with a reason- 
able opportunity to overcome handicaps inflicted upon them by reason ot active 
service. : 

Some progress has been made, but existing rehabilitation measures have 
failed to provide for the dire necessity of large numbers who consequently are 
unable to compete successfully in commercial and industrial activities during 
the economic aftermath of the war, and therefore cannot regain a desirable 
standard of citizenship. Moreover further provision for the needs of the depen- 
dents of deceased soldiers and the totally disabled is of paramount importance. 

As submitted in the evidence the present pension schedule merely provides 
the dependents of deceased soldiers with the bare necessities of life and does not 
bridge the diminished earning capacity of the disabled men. Adequate provision 
has not yet been made for those whose physical and mental condition does not 
warrant active medical treatment yet who are unable to obtain a decent liveli- 
hood. The War Service Gratuity was distributed in such a way that usually 
those in greatest need of re-establishment received the least amount. The im- 
mediate benefits of the Soldier Settlement Act are confined almost exclusively 
to those of previous agricultural experience and who have the required capital. 
Vocational Training is conferred upon a comparatively small number of men 
and as administered does not ensure reasonable chances of success to the disabled 
student in the vocation. Unemployment is manifest and does not offer prospects 
of amelioration during the next few months. An alarming number of returned 
soldiers are engaged in casual employment and the facilities for the discovery 
of desirable employment opportunities are inadequate and lack efficient co-ordina- 
tion. Canadians who served in the Imperial Forces are debarred from complete 
participation in Canadian post-war benefits. Dependents who returned to Canada 
from England prior to the armistice are under disadvantage as compared to those 
repatriated subsequent to the armistice. Disabled men frequently cannot obtain 


life insurance by reason of disabilities contracted on service, and relief in respect — 


to housing has not been made generally available to returned soldiers. It is there- 
fore submitted that the concrete results actually achieved in re-establishment 
. are not in reasonable proportion to the existing needs. 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil] 
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Briefly, the further requirements of re-establishment as disclosed by the 
present enquiry, may be summarized as follows: 

(a) A generous standard of maintenance for the dependents of deceased 
soldiers and the totally disabled commensurate at all times with the cost of liy- 
ing, and coupled with suitable educational opportunities for the children of such 
soldiers. 

(b) Adequate provision for all those disabled on service which would ensure 
restoration to a maximum of usefulness with permanent placement in the commer- 
cial, agricultural and industrial life of the community, under administration of 
sufticient elasticity to provide for individual requirements. 

(c) Special restorative care for those of weakened mentality and general 
physical debilitation due to war service with the removal of all cause for financial 
worry. 

(d) Life insurance facilities for disabled men debarred from the benefits 
of ordinary life insurance enabling them to safeguard the future of their depen- 
dents. 

(e) Suitable educational advantages for all those whose training was mater- 
jally interrupted and retarded by enlistment, or who prior to enlistment had not 
the opportunity to prepare for any definite vocation. 

(f) Equal treatment for all Canadians irrespective of military rank and 
whether service was performed in the Imperial Forces, or in the case of depen- 
dents whether repatriation was accomplished prior to November 11, 1918. 

(g) Reasonable assistance for all those who require aid in re-establishment 
by reason of protracted absence or loss of efficiency on active service in a manner 

- ealeulated to develop the resources of Canada, cause increased production, and 
foster contented citizenship. 
Mr. Cooper: Is there anything to add to paragraph F—“ Equal treatment for all 
Canadians irrespective of military rank,” ete. 


Mr. MacNem: In post-war benefits. 

May I ask now, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Waistell, Mr. Bowker and Dr. Wilson go 
on the stand ? 

The CuairMan: Yes. 


Georce Wituiam WatstTeLt, Epcar Bowker, Dr. Cuartes Epwix Wirson, called, 
sworn and examined. : 

The Cuairman: I doubt very much if we will be able to start the examination of 
these gentlemen to-night. Have you any statement to submit in writing? 

»Mr. WatstTeEL.: Oh, yes. 

The Cuatrman: The chances are that the members of the Committee will wish to 
have an opportunity to examine that statement carefully, and probably the examination 
itself will not start until to-morrow. 

Mr. Parper: Is this a collective statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman: I understand it is on behalf of the executive of the G.W.V.A 
Is that right, Mr. MacNeil? 

Mr. MacNer: Yes, Mr. Chairman. It is a statement prepared by these three 
ilecien: on the instructions of the executive of the G.W.V.A., and under the 
ay of the resolutions adopted by the Dominion Convention in Vancouver last 
duly, 

_ Mr. Parner: Could they not read that and let us have it? 
[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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The Cnairman: That is what I would suggest, that they should read their state- 
ment and make any explanations that they consider necessary, and then any examina- 
tion so far as these three gentlemen are concerned can be taken up to-morrow morning 
We have still a witness here from Hamilton, who is very desirous of getting a 
to-night, if possible, and we wish to accommodate him. 


Will you proceed, Mr. Waistell? 


Mr. Watstett: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee: 1 suppose you 
want my military record. I was born in England on the 29th of August, 1877. At the 
age of thirteen I went to sea; I sailed the Seven Seas for thirteen years and rose to the 
rank of captain in the British mercantile marine. In 1906 I came to Canada, and at 


the outbreak of war in 1914 I volunteered my services in my old profession, for which 


I was fully qualified, to the Department of Marine here at Ottawa. I wrote three times, 
covering a period of five or six months, but never once did I get the courtesy of even a 
reply to my letters to the department. Later I made application to the British 
Admiralty, and towards the end of 1915 I received a reply that I was too old for 
service—at the age of thirty-nine. I then enlisted as a private in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, and on the eleventh day after enlistment I was promoted to the 
rank of sergeant, which rank I held until the day of discharge without a single black 
mark on my crime sheet. I served in Belgium and in France, and I was discharged 
on the 24th of April, 1918. A colonel under whom I served for a period of six months 
overseas is sitting in this room, and I believe, if required to do so, he will testify as to 
my character. I am married and have four children. My religion is Church of England. 
T cannot think of anything else. 

Mr. Bowker: I was born in 1876, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I-enlisted as 
a private in April, 1915, went to England in June, to France in October, and served 
with the Twenty-eighth Battalion. I was a platoon sergeant. I was discharged on 
August 28, 1917. I am married and have three children. 

Mr. Morpuy: Are you Canadian born?—A. English, sir. 

Mr. Corr: Your religion?—A. Great War Veteran. 

The Cuamman: You have your statement ready, Mr. Waistell? 

Mr. WaisteLu: Yes, sir. I will leave that with you, Mr. Chairman. (Handling 
statement to the Chairman). I would like to have the privilege first, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, of reading just the one page contained on the front, which is a sum- 
mary of our statement, after which I will ask Mr. MacNeil to distribute to every 
member of the Committee a complete copy. My reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is 
that with a lot of papers flickering about nobody is paying attention to what is being 
sald. 

“The attached document contains the detailed plan of re-establishment 
which is advocated by the Dominion Command of the Great War Veterans’ 
Association of Canada, and of which the following is a brief summary :— 

1. The principle involved is, that re-establishment should be available to 
all ex-members of the Forces and their dependent next-of-kin, by the means of 
the free grant of financial aid by the State. 

2. The awards should be governed by the Basic Table of Re-establishment 
which is laid down and fully explained on pages 8 and 9, and is intended to be 
available to all who served, regardless of whether they received a pension or not, 
and regardless of whether they have taken up land under the Soldier Settlement 


Act or not, and regardless of whether they have received vocational training 


under the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment or not. It is also 

intended to re-establish the dependent next-of-kin of those who have died in 

the same measure as the member would have received had he lived to partake 
_ of the same. It is also intended to provide for the ex-members of the Imperial 
{Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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and Allied Forces and their dependent next-of-kin who were resident in Canada 
prior to August 4, 1914. 


@ 8. The plan does not provide for an indiscriminate “handout” but it does 
provide for true re-establishment always under the administrative control of the 
c Government as regards every individual case. In addition, every applicant for 


‘ Pive 


ance in re-establishment is a reall necessity for the welfare and future security 
of himself and his dependents. 


4. Provision is made for the anticipated stress of the coming winter by 
means of a small cash grant, payable on November first of this year, to be used 
by the person concerned to meet current and legitimate obligations. The bal- 
ance of the grant is under absolute Government control, to be expended by them 
upon a form of re-establishment to be selected by thé applicant with the approval 
of the Central Board. 

5. The subsequent expenditure within Canada of the financial aid herein 
suggested— 


ta Se ee ee a aa an Sara 


It is always a suggestion, sir. 


—will stimulate industry in every conceivable form; the fear of unemploy- 
ment will be removed; agriculture and other vitally productive enterprises 
including the development of natural resources will be encouraged to a degree 
that will promote national stability, prosperity and happiness. 

q : 6. Due regard has been taken of the cost of the plan, and the estimate 

oo shown on the three last pages are considered reasonably accurate. 

q 7. This plan is confined to the spirit of constructive re-establishment in 
accordance with the needs of the situation as it actually exists, and the duty 
of bringing it to the attention of the Government through this Committee is 
now being fulfilled. It is anticipated, therefore, that in the carrying out of 
the measure herein proposed, the Government will secure the means of cefray- 
ing its cost in the same capable manner that other great issues have been suc- 
cessfully met in the past. 

(Statement distributed.) 


Mr. Chairman, I will proceed. If the members will kindly refer to the statement 
. they will find that our authority for being here is contained in Resolution No. 3 of 
our convention at Vancouver of last year. I will not read the entire resolution, because 
you are all more or less familiar with it; but that part of it which is in effect the pith 
of it it would be as well to survey at the present time, because the entire plan which is 
contained within the document is all based upon that resolution. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that after careful thought and full considera- 
tion, we are of opinion that the granting of such bonus— 


4 
IT might as well say, gentlemen, that neither the word “bonus” nor the word 
° “gratuity” appears in so far as the document itself is concerned. I am simply quoting 
a from a resolution which was passed several months ago. 
- —upon an equality basis be limited only by the country’s ability to pay, so as 
to enable the beneficiary to become efficiently established with security and 
happiness. The classification of beneficiaries, the method of distribution and 
administration to be agreed and decided upon by a joint Parliamentary and 
G.W.V.A. commission. 


Based upon that authority the following plan was brought forward— 
_ The Cuatrman: How was your Committee appointed, Mr. Waistell{’—A. By the 
_Vominion Command, sir, by selection from all the membership. 


 Q. At the time of the convention?—A. Yes, sir. 
[Mr. George William Waisze<il.} 
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Q. They were not selected by the executive?—A. It was the prerogative of the 4 
president of the Dominion Command to make his own selection. 

Q. So that the president of the Dominion Command selected your committee?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. MacNem: Under authority of the convention. 


Witness (Mr. Waistell): In so far as the introduction is concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, the summary has pretty well covered it, and I would ask you for the time being 
to pass over the introduction, with the exception of the last paragraph in order to 
cut off the corners. P 

The last paragraph reads as follows: 


“Tt is only fair to estimate, therefore, that the earlier in the great war a 
person enlisted, the more has he lost touch with his former occupation and the 
greater his difficulty of re-establishment, and so much longer will it take him 
to recover the former mental and commercial equilibrium which has been lost, 
during which period of citizen-reconstruction he must struggle with a handicap 
until his former status and earning capacity has been regained. It is also only 

_fair to estimate that the person who served as an actual combatant suffered a 
far greater mental and physical strain than one whose service never came within 
that category; in other words, service in France should claim greatest con- 
sideration, with England next and Canada last. Hence there must be recog- 
nized three distinct grades of service, namely (1) Canada (2) England (3) 
France, (meaning services rendered in any country during the great war, upon 
whose soil actual hostilities were conducted.)” 
If you will turn to page one, there you will find a group of terms upon which it is 
necessary to lay down an explicit definition, and that has been the iirst process of our 
construction. It will be found under the heading “Interpretation”: 


1. ‘Re-establishment’ shall mean a condition of reinstatement at the ex- 
pense of the State, available to all ex-members of the Forces as described herein, 
and to the dependent next-of-kin of deceased ex-members of such Force, whom 
under this plan are shown to be qualified applicants; by means of the free grant 
of financial aid as governed by the Basic Table of Re-establishment. 


(Table submitted.) 


Mr. Cooper: By “deceased ex-members” do you mean members of the Force who 
died after their discharge, or members who were killed overseas?—A. (Mr. Waistell) 
Yes, sir. Even after they had died, any benefits provided in this plan which would 
nave been available to the men had they lived shall now be available to their dependent 
next-of-kin—to their dependent next-of-kin always. Any other questions? 


Mr. Morpuy: What do you mean by “deceased ex-members” of the Force /—A. 
We are all now demobilized, and are therefore ex-members of the Force. The benefits 
of the plan of re-establishment are not necessary to a man who is still an undischarged 
soldier. Therefore, he must at all times be an ex-member after his discharge. 

Q. And if he dies before his discharge?—A. That does not matter. 

The next paragraph deals with “ financial aid”: : 

2. ‘Financial Aid’ shall mean the free grant of cash or its equivalent, 
distributed individually on an equality basis to all qualified applicants regardless 
of rank; governed by the Basie Table of Re-establishment; and to be drawn 
from a special fund set aside for the purpose by the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada, to encourage re-establishment into civil life of ex-members 
of the Canadian Overseas Military, Naval, Mercantile Marine and Air Forces; 
of qualified ex-members of the Canadian Permanent Military and Naval Forces 
as hereinafter specified and of qualified ex-members of the Military, Naval, 
Mercantile Marine and Air Forces of Great Britain and her Allies; and to the 
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qualified dependent next-of-kin of deceased ex-members of the Forces herein 
described. 

3. ‘ Beneficiary’ shall mean any person, male or female, coming within the 
qualifications of service or dependency. 

4. ‘Basic Table of Re-establishment ’— 

There is a copy of this table on the wall before you. 
—shall mean that classification of service with corresponding award of Fi- 
nancial Aid, by periods, to qualified applicants, and such table shall be the stan- 
dard governing all awards. 

5. ‘Canada’ as referred to in the Basic Table of Re-establishment, shall 
include that zone of land and sea -as contained within the 20th Meridian of 
Longitude West of Greenwich westerly, to the 180th Meridian of Longitude, 
and north of the Equatorial Line. 

“6. ‘England’ as referred to in the Basic Table of Re-establishment, shall 
include the British Isles, but (for Naval and Mercantile Marine Forces only) 
not including any Territorial Waters or High Seas easterly from the 20th 
Meridian of Longitude West of Greenwich to the 80th Meridian of Longitude 
East of Greenwich, and north of the Equatorial Line. This section shall also 
be the basis for service with the Forces in Siberia or any point in the Far East 
of Asia. 

7. ‘France’ as referred to in the Basic Table of Re-establishment shall 

“mean any country upon whose soil hostilities were in progress at any time 
during the Great War of 1914-1918 with the exception of Siberia or any point 
in the Far East of Asia which specific zone is provided for in section 6. This 
section (7) shall include all Military, Naval, Mercantile Marine and Air Forces 
who served in any zone of land or sea south of the Equatorial Line; and shall 
also include all Naval and Mercantile Marine operations eastward from the 

20th Meridian of Longitude West of Greenwich to and including the 80th 
Meridian of Longitude East of Greenwich, North of the Equatorial Line 


The zones are more particularly defined on the little map on the wall; any one 
can check up the figures. That “Canada” zone (witness illustrates by referring to 
chart on wall) is the 20th meridian of longitude west of Greenwich, and is the 
western boundary of the British Admiralty sea danger zone and shall bound the 
eastern limit of service in Canada. ‘The line here (indicating on chart) is the 
Equatorial Line, and you will thus see that that zone embraces all service rendered 
at any point in the West Indies, St. Lucia, Bermuda, or the Atlantic patrol. 
Westerly, the 180th meridian of longitude is the corresponding meridian with the 
north and south meridian which runs through Greenwich—which is, of course, north; 
the 180th meridian of longitude is neither east or west. Therefore any one travelling 
to Siberia must pass the 180th parallel of longitude, and Vladivostock or the Siberian 
zone, is just about here Cindicating on chart.) The Siberian zone, as already ex- 
plained, shall be parallel with service in England. 

When I referred to service ‘south of the Equatorial diane’ the idea was to call 
that as for service in France, because we have men who fought the Germans on the 
_ western coast of Chili and went down with the Cornwall and the Kent. We also 
had men who fought at the Falklands; we also had men who fought on the sea coast 
of German East Africa, and also men who fought in Mesopotamia. That is all 
embraced in this zone, which is “France.” The idea of placing the 80th meridian 
of east longitude was that all naval and military forces operating in the White Sea 
and Archangel should be duly provided for, so there would be no overlapping of 
those who had served in Siberia, who would have to have travelled in that direction 
inland; but they would have to travel westerly past the 80th meridian of longitude 
before they could qualify for service in France. 
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The next one is somewhat lengthy, taking two pages to describe the qualified 
applicant. 

(11) Only one application shall be qualified in respect to financial aid 

for one beneficiary, except in the ease of aged and totally dependent parent 

or parents, and then only at the discretion of the Board. (12) Financial 

aid rendered to any person coming within the scope of sub-section 2-—~ 


That is, the Imperial Service. 


shall be reduced by the amount of corresponding grant which has 
been or shall be at any future date paid to them by the respective govern- _ 
ments in whose service they were engaged. (13) There shall be no distinction 
of rank. Private and officer shall be equally eligible to qualify for financial 
aid as provided for in the Basic Table of Re-establishment. (14) All quali- 
fied applicants shall establish their claims to financial aid, which in no case 
will be awarded unless the regulations governing the plan of Re-establishment 
have been complied with. (15) No person, male or female, who is not resi- 
dent in Canada shall be considered a qualified applicant. (16) Any person, 
male or female, who never left the Canada Zone, who received injuries or 
incurred disabilities of a pensionable nature, regardless of the length of 
service performed.” 

9. ‘ Disqualified applicant’ shall mean (1) Any person, male or female, 
with less than six calendar months of unbroken service after attestation. who 
never left Canada for service Overseas, excepting always those persons classed 
as qualified applicants in sub-section 16 of section 8. (2) Any person, male 

2 or female, whose official record shows desertion or dishonourably discharged. . 
The Board at their discretion, however, may award a Special Re-establishment 
grant to a person who deserted, but who later re-enlisted and afterwards did 
actually serve on a fighting front and now holds an honourable discharge. 
Such Special Re-establishment grant shall be based on the date of re-enlist- 
ment and for which subsequent service the honourable discharge was granted. 
(3) Any person who enlisted after the signing of the armistice of November 
11th, 1918, regardless of the nature and locality of service rendered. (4) Any 
person, male or female, not resident in the Dominion of Canada. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. Suppose a man comes back, lives here a month, and then claims—what then? 
How do you establish the fact of residence in Canada? Suppose to-day he is in the 
States; he comes back and resides in Canada a month and then makes his applica- 
tion?—-A. We will find later on, sir, that there is suggested to be appointed a Central 
Board of Control whose specific duty it will be to investigate the merits of every 
individual case, compared with his official records right here, before a single grant 
will be awarded. (Reading): 

10. ‘Combatant’ shall mean any person, male or female, who actually 
served on a fighting front, regardless of whether such person was or was not 
on the strength of a combatant or non-combatant unit on land, sea or air. 
Qualified applicants in the combatant class shall be eligible for the full amount 
of financial aid as per the Basic Table of Re-establishment. A qualified appli- 
cant who has actually rendered combatant service shall be rated as a combatant 
in Canada, England and France. 

11. ‘ Non-Combatant’ shall mean any person, male or female, who actu- 
ally did not at any time serve on a fighting front, whether such person did or 
did not enter any country wherein hostilities were in progress, and whether 
such a person was or was not on the strength of a combatant or non-combatant 
unit on land, sea or air. The financial aid which may be granted to qualified 
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applicants in the non-combatant class shall be 25 per cent less than would be 
granted to a ‘combatant’ with corresponding grade of service as per the Basic 
Table of Re-establishment. 

12. ‘Board’ shall mean the Commission or Administration as egenammred 
and appointed for the purpose of Chief Executive Control; to classify, admin- 
ister and distribute financial aid to qualified applicants. 

13. ‘ Provincial Boards’ shall mean such Provincial Boards as appointed 
by the Board and under the administrative and disciplinary control thereof. 
Such Provincial Boards shall be appointed by the Board, with one such Pro- 
vineial Board in each Province of the Dominion of Canada. 

14. ‘ Qualification Boards’ shall mean such as are appointed as and where 
required by Provincial Boards, and under the administrative and disciplinary 
control thereof. Such Qualification Boards shall be appointed by their respec- 
tive Provineial Board, with the approval of the Board at Ottawa. 

15. ‘ Questionnaire’ shall mean that form as issued by the Board to qualh- 
fied applicants, who by that means shall establish their first application for Re- 
establishment Financial Aid. 

“The Plan of Re-establishment.” I wish to make it perfectly clear at this junc- 
~ ture, Mr. Chairman, that this plan is a proposal; it is a suggestion. It is not a 
demand; it is a suggestion with the idea of harmoniously working with yourselves 
towards a happy solution of this vexed question. (reading) : 
The Government of the Dominion of Canada, recognizing the principle 
y - of Re-establishment for all ex-members of its Forces that served in the Great 
War of 1914-1918, and further that such Re-establishment can most effectu- 
ally be accomplished by means of the Free Grant of State Financial Aid, is 
invited to approve of the following plan: 

1. There shall be reserved for the purposes of this Plan of Re- pein 

ment in the Dominion of Canada, a sum which shall be deemed adequate to 
meet the distribution suggested, and which shall be limited only by the extent 
1 of the financial resources of the country. 
2. The benefits of this Plan of Re-establishment are to be available to 
individuals coming within the qualified category who rendered service in the 
Canadian Military, Naval, Mercantile Marine and Air Forces, and also to 
those who served in the Military, Naval, Mercantile Marine and Air Forces of 
Great Britain and her Allies who were bona fide citizens of Canada prior to 
August 4, 1914, all of which is specifically defined under the heads of Inter- 
pretation’ and ‘General’ Regulations’ as contained in the Plan of Re-estab- 
lishment. 

3. The sub-joined Basic Table of Reestablishment which forms a 
schedule of equitable distribution of financial aid, the classification of benefi- 
ciaries, and the system of administration shall be adopted, with a view of pro- 
ceeding to action without delay, so that the beneficiaries shall be granted by 
_ 2 the State a form of permanent Re-establishment as provided herein, and as 
selected by the beneficiary. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. In that clause you do not say who came back to Canada?—A. The method of 
qualification provides that it is only those who are at present domiciled in Canada 
ho are eligible for aid in any respect. It may be that many were resident in Canada 
efore the war and served in the war, yet have not at present returned to Canada. They 
stand in the light of being a non-qualified applicant until such time as they return 
to Canada and are domiciled in Canada, when of course they would be automatically 
- qualified applicants. The intention is that it should be established for our country as 
ell as our men. 
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By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Many Canadians were recruited in Boston under the terms that they should 
be treated the same as if they enlisted in Canada, but they are now living in the city 
of Boston and will never live in Canada?—A. If they never will live in Canada they 
are not entitled. 

Q. But what do you do with the promise of the Canadian Government that they 
would be treated the same as though they had enlisted here?—A. The plan provides 
that the reward shall be governed accordingly. - The ground of disqualifying the appli- 
cant is clearly stated in the last subsection of section 9: 

“ (4) Any person, male or female, not resident in the Dominion of Canada.” 
If they are not now resident in the Dominion of Canada they are outside the pale 
of this plan in any event, but if they became resident of Canada they would be 
eligible, but they have got to prove their need. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Would the reserves of any of the Allied countries or Great Britain, resident 
in Canada during the war, and resident in Canada now, be able to avail themselves 
of this Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. French and Russian?—A. Yes, it clearly specifies them in subsection 2 of 
section 8: 

‘(2) Any person, male or female, who was a resident and citizen of Canada 
on or before August 4th, 1914, who regularly attested and did actually serve in 
the Military, Naval, Mercantile Marine or Air Forces of Great Britain or of her 
Allies, in the great war of 1914-1918.’ 

Upon their return to Canada to be domiciled again in Canada they would come within 
the category of qualification and would be applicable for qualification. Of course we 
have no objection to your including those referred to by General McLean if it is your 
pleasure to do so. 


THE BOARD. 


There shall be constituted a Commission for the Administration of the 
plan of Re-establishment to be called ‘The Board, which shall consist of not 
more than five members to be appointed by the Governor General in Council, 
and shall be a body corporate. Four of sach members shall have served as 
combatants in the Great War of 1914-1918. One of the five members shall be 
appointed Chairman of the Board by the Governor General in Council, and he 
shall hold that office while he remains a member of the Board. 

The specific authority and duties of the Board shall be outlined and 
determined by the Governor General in Council, and the labours of each member 
of the Board should be so confined during the lifetime of the Board. 

The Headquarters of the Board should be at the City of Ottawa. The 
Board should have authority to appoint a Provincial Board and Qualification 
Boards in each Province in the Dominion of Canada, and the Board will define 
their duties and the scope of their authority, but the awards and decisions of 
such Provincial and Qualification Boards should always be under the adminis- 
trative and disciplinary control of the Board. 


INITIAL PROCEDURE. 


The Board shall cause the issue of a ‘ Re-establishment Questionnaire,’ 
which shall be available for free distribution to all qualified applicants: who 
shall be required to answer all questions appearing thereon, having same duly 
attested. There shall be two forms of questionnaires, (1) for ex-members of the 
forces, and (2) for dependent next-of-kin of deceased members of the forces. 
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Any wilful mis-statement with deliberate intent to defraud shall render the 
applicant disqualified from any participation in the plan of re-establishment. 
The questionnaire forms, when regularly presented, shall be verified by the Board 
as against the official record of the applicant, which is held at Ottawa or else- 
where in the case of an applicant having served in the Imperial or Allied Forces. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE, 


. 


ts The form of questionnaire shall be so arranged that the applicant shall be 
required to answer all questions as from their best knowledge and belief, as 
regards Military, Naval, Mercantile, Marine, or Air Service, and any slight inac- 
euracy as to day or date shall not be construed to mean that the applicant has 
made a false declaration.- A false declaration shall be determined by the Board 
upon comparison of the official record with the questionnaire, and their decision 
in the matter shall be final. 

Below the applicant’s answers a space shall be provided for a certificate of 
verification by the Board, who shall designate the basis of financial aid as pro- 
vided under the Basic Table of Re-establishment. 

The questionnaire having been filled out by the applicant and duly verified 
by the Board, who have entered in the space provided the amount of financial 
aid may be granited, shall refer the questionnaire to the Provincial Board con- 
cerned. The Provincial Board shall then require the applicant to designate a 
chosen form of re-establishment, which shall consist of one or any acceptable 
combination of the following figures :— 


1. Home purchase (residence or release of mortgage). 
2. Home purchase (furnishings or outstanding debts thereon). 
3. Land purchase (farming, independent of S.S.B.) 
4, Land purchase (reduction of indebtedness under 8.S.B.) 
Section 3 covers the point of the gentleman who was here the other day with the 
scheme for small farms. In regard to Soldiers’ Settlement Board, a man may elect to 
have his award apply against the loan he has from the Government. 


5. Stock and implement purchase. 

6. Business purchase (entering business alone). 

7. Business purchase (partnership). 

8. Unemployment or life insurance or annuities. 

9. Retraining and educational and there is Sir Robert Falconer’s point this 
afternoon. 

10. Endowment fund for wife, children or parents. 

11. Bonds or interest bearing investments (such as Victory Bonds). 

12. Any feature other than the above, which demonstrates re-establishment 
which an applicant may select subject to the approval of the Board. If money 
only is applied for, proof will be required by the Board that same is to be 
expended in Canada for the specific purpose of re-establishment. 

The assistance and co-operation of Governmental Departments in effecting pur- 
chases of material, houses, land (including reduction of existing loans on land under 
the Soldier Settlement Board) and investments, shall be available by the Board so as 
to procure the maximum of the benefits of re-establishment by the applicant. Distribu- 
tion of financial aid as provided herein shall be confined to Canada, except in the case 

of dependents, and then only at the discretion of the Board. In the case of widows and 
children perhaps going back to the old country to her parents. 
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BASIC TABLE OF RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 


For For For 
Year of Service in Year of Arrival. Service in Year of Arrival. Service in 
Enlistment. Canada. England. 4 France. 

$ $ $ 
A AOI Se 500 Bi, 1914.25) nee eee 1,000 Tis G14 eee 1,000 
BO he aie 400 Grigg ae 800 Mie lOnb ese 800 
Ce aGiiGvee anes: 300 Ee 1916s eee 600 IN 9165 See ee 600 
1D ess Cnet Pena te 200 I LON ie eee 400 QO. 19M ee 400 
HORS 100 Ker rosie See & 200 PISS 28 nee 200 


That you will observe is run off into annual periods. A comrade made a very 
excellent suggestion, that instead of it being an annual period of time, it might be 
run off in monthly periods, because a man enlisting in Canada on 1st January, 1915, 
automatically drops off by that one day of delay in enlistment a very considerable 
amount of his financial aid. Therefore if it was agreed to change to monthly pay- 
ments I would be very glad to run off the table on that basis and submit it to you, 
Mr. Chairman. I mention that in passing. 

The above Basie Table of Re-establishment which illustrates the amount of finan- 
cial aid, which under this plan of -re-establishment is made available to qualified appli- 
cants, shall be accepted standard for “combatants.” 

All non-combatants to be awarded 25 per cent less than the basic amounts shown 
therein. 

Any qualified applicant whose grant for financial aid has been approved by the 
Board for a stated amount as per Basic Table of Re-establishment, shall be eligible to 
receive cash not exceeding five hundred dollars on or before the first day of November, 
1919, or the entire amount of their award should the total amount of same be that 
amount or less, which may be used to meet the current obligations of the applicant at 
his own discretion, but the remaining balance of the award shall be applied to the 
selected form of re-establishment as laid out in this plan. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE PLAN OF RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 


1. The Board at Ottawa shall be in supreme control and their decision on 
all matter not specifically provided for shall be final. 

2. The method of computing the financial aid to be granted to all con- 
cerned shall be governed by the Basic Table of Re-Establishment by the fol- 
lowing process :— 

(a) For Service in Canada. The amount set opposite the year for enlist- 
ment shall determine the grant, and the succeeding years served in Canada 
have no bearing on the total. 


(b) For Service in Canada and England. Add to the amount as described 
in subsection (a) the amount set opposite to the year of arrival in England; 
the sum of both amounts shall determine the financial aid which may be granted, 
and the succeeding years served in Canada and England shall have no bearing 
on the total. 

(c) For Service in Canada, England and France. Add to the amounts 
as described in subsections (a) and (b) the amount set opposite to the year of 
arrival in France, and the sum of the three amounts shall determine the full 
amount of financial aid which may be granted, and the succeeding years shall 
have no bearing on the total. 
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Example :— 
MMenwenmiuateduima@andda A914 CAD 4. 6 ok) oe wo ce $500 
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Morienneamcrmlemdvoranted.: 50. fete See 6 8. gee ot - 815900 


The man who was a combatant would therefore receive an award of $1,900, but 
if he was a non-combatant 25 per cent less, making it $1,400. 


Example :— 
Man enlisted in Canada 1918 (EF). Served over six months and 
EMOTO NN Nee eens ee eee SE S100 
Basic amount financial aid. . ee ee eee OO 
Being non-combatant, deduct 25 per Meene. ee eee 25 
Netamoumt financial aid... .. .... - fl eee ee BIO 


3. In such a plan, involving as it dees sonnet Yaoi against which 
it is impossible to provide, the Board shall observe the spirit of re-establish- 
ment of the individual and of the country, and their awards shall be governed 
accordingly. 

4. Financial aid shall be applied for and granted for the purpose of re- 
establishment, and it is not intended to be a supplementary war service gratuity, 
pension or a reward for service rendered. Neither is it intended to be legacy for 
the benefit of any person or persons other than the dependent next of kin of the 
deceased person, who, if living; would be a qualified applicant. 

5. The Board shall refuse to grant financial aid to any applicant whose 
intention it is to migrate to another country. The Board shall have power to 
deviate from this rule in the case of widows, children, and depending next of 


kin. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. How are you going to get at the intention of the man to leave the country ?— 
A. The board will have to investigate and satisfy themselves that the man is bona 
fide. It is right up to them, and it is provided that their decision shall at all times 
be final. 

6. When the applicant is making choice of one or a combination of the 
several forms of re-establishment suggested, due care shall be taken by the 
Board that the selection of the applicant is for the best interest of himself, his 
family and the country. Financial aid will be declined by the Board to an 
applicant whose motives are other than for re-establishment, and the same 
will be held in trust for him, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent per 
annum from the date of approval by the Board, until he satisfies the Board 
that the financial] aid applied for will ensure his re-establishment in the safest 
manner possible. 

7. No member of the Permanent Military, Naval, or Air Forces of Canada, 
shall be eligible for financial aid except those who were transferred to overseas 
forces, and then their service shall count as from the date of such transfer, 
excepting those naval forces who actually served on the North Atlantic and 

eS North Pacific oceans, whose grant shall be as for service in Canada, and classi- 

i. fied as combatants. 

8. Any qualified applicant, who prior to enlistment was an employee of the 
Civil Service of Canada, and whilst on service with the forces as described 
hs herein did receive the pay of the Civil Service position, as well as the pay of 

~ the rank held in the forces, shall be eligible for financial aid as per the Basic 
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Table of Re-establishment, but such grant shall be deducted by the amount of 
wages paid by the Government for such Ciivl Service position. The Board — 
however, shall make due allowance to the credit of such applicant in respect to 
Separation and Patriotic Fund allowances: which would otherwise have been 

paid to a person not in receipt of Civil Service pay whilst a member of the 
forces. 

9. Any qualified applicant who, after discharge from the forces as described 
herein, did, together with his wife or dependent next of kin, receive war-service 
gratuity exceeding the sum of $600, shall have such excess amount deducted 
from the financial aid provided herein. 

10. Female members of the forces as described herein shall rank the same — 
as male members. V. A. D.’s and similar none-attested voluntary workers who 
were regularly attached to any unit shall be eligible for financial aid, according 
to the Basic Table of Re-establishment, but all such rewards shall be classed as 
“Special Re-establishment Grant’ and may only be awarded by the Board at 
Ottawa, who must determine that real need for re-establishment actually exists. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. With reference to the V.A.D.’s, do you limit it to Canadians, or do you limit 
it to the real need for re-establishment ?—A. That is the spirit of the limitation, sir. 
The next we come to is what I have termed the Service Table. These figures have been 
based upon such figures as have been supplied to us by the Department of Militia and 
Defence, it is shown to us in round figures that 591,000 enlistments were made in 
Canada, 171,000 of those enlistments never left Canada. That 591,000 also includes 
Royal Air Forces, Imperial Motor Transports, Inland Water Transport, Naval Ser- 
vice, and Jewish Palestine Draft, all of whom were enlisted and served under the aus- 
pices of the Imperial army. Therefore it will be seen that they are provided for. You 
will notice in the second column that 105,000 are the estimated amount who are 
disqualified for any form of grant on account of their having served within Canada 
for a pariod of less than six months. The estimated duplicate enlistments are 15,000. 
That you will have to.take as an estimate. There are no definite figures available. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. It is given as 15,000 here, but the addition shows 24.000?—A. A slight typo- 
graphical error was made. 10,000 appears where it should be 1,000. The desertions 
are set down at 5,000. They may not run so high, but that is generally considered a 
reasonable estimate, therefore the grand total qualified to receive the grant is 466,000. 
The total qualified who never left Canada were 47,000, who served over six months 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

Q. A figure of 156,000 is given?—A. The total enlistments who never left 
Canada were, 122,000, but deducting from the enlistments the 105,000 who never 
served more than six months, together with the 15,000 duplicate enlistments and the 
desertions gives you a total of 47,000 who are qualified. Therefore, we brought down. 
under the column of summary 47,000 eligible for service in Canada, 184,000 are 
eligible for service in Canada and England, and 235,000 are eligible for service in 
Canada, England and France. The next page is a page of cost for services in Canada 
brought down in annual periods which aggregates $12,200,000, but all those men never — 
having left Canada, deduct twenty-five per cent which leaves $9,000,000, the same 
procedure goes on in Canada and England. You will notice that 5,000 applicants in 
the Canada class means 5,000 times five hundred, which explains the total of 
$2,500,000. That is those who enlisted in 1914. That is the method of computation 
which has been explicitly laid out in the plan. Therefore, the total of these amounts 
for 47,000 men who were qualified and served in Canada only, would be $9,150,000. 
Of course they are all non-combatants. The same process runs through the section 
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or Canada and England. The same method of computation is laid down. Take the 


4914 men; 15,000 of them; rate for Canada, $500; rate for England $1,000; total rate 


$1,500; basic amount $22,500,000. But these-men never got beyond England. The 
“next section is service in Canada, England and France. You will notice that there 


is a deduction of men who went to France but were not combatants. A very moderate 


estimate of 15 per cent were non-combatants. Describing who they would be, there 
would be men on base duties, forestry, railway troops, instructional men, all that 
group of non-combatant service men who are familiar to us, including any men in a 
non-combatant unit. That point was discussed here at very great length about a 
week ago. The question was asked, what are you going to do with the men in the 
Forestry Corps. I say that the man in the Forestry Corps is a non-combatant unless 
his regimental documents in the city of Ottawa show that he rendered combatant ser- 


~ vice in the line. 


_ Canada, and the group that never left England. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. That is, each individual would rest on his own merits?—A. Exactly. His 
declarations and record all go on his file, and it can easily be proved. 
Q. There may be 500 registered as combatants and 500 as non-combatants ?—A. 


Absolutely. The man individually must demonstrate that he has been on combatant 


service. If he does he gets it. Every man goes in on his merits. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Do these 235,000 men represent the number who went to France from Canada? 


_ —A. That is shown in the Government figures. The definite figures cannot yet be 


given by the Department of Militia and Defence. 
: Q. These 235,000 are all the men who went to France from Canada?—A. Yes, sir, 


i 4 235,000 men individually served in France, but thousands of them a second and third 


trip. They only count as a single unit. 
Q. I did not get that?—A. A man may have been evacuated to England two or 
three times and returned to France as many times. He is not counted as an additional 
man going to France on his second and third journeys. 

Q. All who served in France and went from Canada were 235,000?—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Coorrr: No, from England to France. 


. By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. No, from Canada. How many men went from Canada to France?—A, 235,000. 
Q. That is what I thought. These are all the men who enlisted in Canada and 
who went to France?—-A. There are many Imperials, and 172,000 who never left 


By Mr. Copp: 4 
 Q. Is it set out here how many went to England but did not go to France?—A. 
Yes, sir. You will grant, sir, that these are simply estimates because the Department 
of Militia and Defence, themselves, cannot give you accurate figures. They are sub- 
ject to a little give and take some way or another. The department themselves cannot 


provide the actual figures at the present date. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. But you got the estimate from the department ?—A. Certainly, that is where 

+ was procured. I will lay the evidence on the table.. (Produces papers.) There 

the evidence from the Department of Militia and Defence. Now we come to the last 
e. This afternoon, or this morning, you said, sir. that it would be necessary for 

S, in addition to our plan, to produce an estimate of the cost. This has been waiting 


weeks to be laid on the table of this Committee. You will please refer to the three 
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last paragraphs on the last page. From the above it is reasonable to assume that a 
percentage will be unclaimed, or that the need for re-establishment will be not proven, 
amounting approximately to 25 per cent; also that the Government departments, such 
as Land Settlement, Insurance, Victory Bonds, or any other feature which may be 
selected and controlled by the Government, will absorb financial aid amounting to a 
further 25 per cent. I would like to illustrate. Presuming that a man’s basic award 
was $2,000, the Government have loaned him $5,000 or $6,000 under the Soldiers’ 
Settlement scheme. In so far as the Government is concerned, it is simply a transfer 
of amounts, crediting the man, and debiting his loan that he has already received. 
Furthermore, the man in addition has previously been encumbered with indebtedness 
only. He has had a millstone, let us call it, of $5,000 around his neck. But should he 
elect or select that his re-establishment award shall apply to the credited money which 
he has already borrowed, he will then immediately establish an equity in the property 
which he is buying from the Government. He has got an anchor in the country which 
would take a great deal of adversity to chase him away from. But should he have 
several successive years of crop failures, and be unable to meet that loan, he has got 
no equity. What does he do? He emigrates, and the Government is left with the 
land and the money to collect. But the man who establishes his equity with money — 
that belongs to him in that land or in that home has got a stake in the country. He 
is anchored and he is going to make good, because he knows that if he does not he is 
going to lose that little old equity which looks far more to him than $5,000 or $6,000 
that he has already borrowed from the country. Therefore, the actual cash outlay to 
the country should not at the most exceed 50 per cent of the actual gross total, or a 
sum of $200,000,000. a 
By the Chairman: 

Q. In the second section, what do you mean by the reference to Victory Bonds!— 
A. A man may elect under the plan of re-establishment to take Victory Bonds instead 
of cash, bonds or interest bearing investments. For instance, you are about to float 
a huge loan upon the country. He, at the present time, has got a job, but simply 
because he has got a job does not mean that he is established in civil life. But he — 
cannot make up his mind at the present moment what form of establishment would 
suit him. Take the case of the young man who is 20 or 21. He does not want to get a 
married right away, but six months or twelve months from now he may want to get 
married. In the meantime he selects his re-establishment award in the form of Victory 
Bonds which are laid comfortably away at five per cent interest and then when he 
does get married he has something to get married on. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. That means that everybody will take advantage of this re-establishment?— 
A. If he can demonstrate his need. 
Q. If that is the case as you have just given it, you cannot demonstrate any need 
there; it is just prospective need ?—A. That is all right; he has got to demonstrate his 
need. 


¥ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 
Q. On what basis would you put that need?—A. That he needs re-establishment 
in civil life. E 
By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Why do you deduct the Victory Bonds ?—A. In order to get at th2 actual net — 
cash. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In the first of the three paragraphs you say: “From the above it is reasonable 
to assume that a percentage will be unclaimed”. What reasons have you for assuming 
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that?—A. This reason, sir, that there are many hundreds of our people who took their 
discharge overseas; many hundreds living in the United States; therefore they cannot 
begin to establish any claim until or unless they return and reside in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. That simply means that he is not entitled to it?—A. He is not a qualified 
applicant unless he returns to Canada and is domiciled in Canada. 
Q. Well, he is not entitled to it?—A. No. 


~ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. For that reason it would be unclaimed?—A. Unelaimed. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. You assume in your estimate that many people who are domiciled in Canada 
are not going to claim this?—A. I maintain, from the huge amount of opposition that 
we have received, that there are going to be many thousands of gentlemen who are so 
well re-established that they will not make claim for this re-establishment aid. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. You mean the huge amount of opposition you have received to what?—A. To 
our attempt to establish the need of re-establishment—amongst our own members. 

Q. Your own members are opposed to it to some extent ?—A. Oh, yes; they are not 
all falling over themselves for it. Some of them are very well fixed; they have got 
very good comfortable positions, and money in the bank, and of course they don’t 
want it and won’t claim it. 


The CHarMman: We will go into this matter to-morrow at. 11 o’clock. 
The Witness retired. 


Atpert Henry Peart called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where do you live2-—A. Hamilton. 

Q. You are connected with what soldiers’ organization there?—A. I am here repre 
senting an independent body of reservists, a mass meeting of reservists in Hamilton, 
of men comprising all kinds of organizations, and some men of no organization, there- 
fore asking for independent action. 

Q. I will read to the Committee the credentials you brought with you: 


Great War Veterans’ Association of Canada, 
Central Branch, Hamilton, Ont., October 4, 1919. 


Mr A? EH. Peart; 
1012 Barton St. E., 
Hamilton City, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—This is to certify that at a mass meeting of Imperial Reservists 
held in Hamilton on Sunday afternoon, September 28, 1919, you were elected to 
go to Ottawa as the representative of the meeting to present their views on all 
questions affecting Pensions and Gratuities relative to the Imperial Reservists 
and Canadian Soldiers who served with the Imperial Forces during the war. 

Yours fraternally, 
D. McLEAN, President. 


(Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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Have you had an opportunity of ascertaining the evidence submitted here by Mr. 
Scharschmidt and Mr. Wheeler?—A. Mr. Chairman, we had no idea of the informa- 
tion until I saw it in the report, therefore I am willing to take that evidence, but I 
claim the privilege of submitting further evidence which will only take me about ten 
or fifteen minutes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

One or two questions, as has been usual; your place of birth?—-A. England. 
. How long in this country ?—A. Eleven years. 

Military service?—A. A year and eight months. 

In what?—A. In the artillery, in France. 

Injured at all?—A. One eye. 

. Anything you wish to add about your service?—A. No, sir. 


O2e000 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are at present employed where?—A. Hamilton Spectator. 

Q. You have been with the Hamilton Spectator how long?—A. Ever since I came 
to Canada. 

Q. That is, for eleven years?—A. Just upon eleven years. 

Q. You have a supplementary statement to make to the Committee A. That is 
so, sir. While agreeing with the evidence that was given by the two gentlemen, Capt. 
Wheeler and Major Scharschmidt, I intend to let those figures go, but I claim that 
I have some evidence here that was not submitted by them and would not have been 
submitted to this Committee if I was not here to present it. J have a communication 
here from the honourable member for Lindsay, dated September 14, 1914, from the 
minister’s office. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. The member for Haliburton, the Hon. Sir Sam Hughes?—A. Yes. This com- 
rade I am appealing for, is only one of many. He has one year and five months’ service; 
he happened to be in England, and being a good Canadian, and belonging to a regiment 
in Canada he wrote to the Hon. Sir Sam Hughes to ask for transportation from Eng- 
land to get back to Canada and join his regiment like a good soldier would do. 1 
have the original from the Hon. Sir Sam Hughes at home, but I have brought a copy 
with me-and I shall place it on record, because I submit it is good evidence :— 


Minister’s Office, 
Orrawa, September 14, 1914. 


Sir,—Colonel Hughes instructs me to acknowledge this receipt of your 
letter of the 30th ultimo, and to tell you that transportation cannot be provided 
for your return to Canada in order to join your regiment, the 15th Alberta 
Light Horse. 

Your proper course, if you desire to serve in the present emergency, is to 
join some unit in the Homeland, using this letter as your permission, and 
sending word here that you have done so, in order that the commanding officer 
of the 15th Light Horse may be advised. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Lieut. Colonel, Military Secretary. 


That communication, sir, was sent to a comrade of mine, to an Imperial as I am 
representing, and this comrade claims that he is entitled to the same right as a Cana- 
dian, and I think the Committee is practically agreed on that. 

Nir ALohe, Peart 
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ki By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Give his name, please?—A. Sergeant B. Cooper, 4 Charles street, Aberdeen, 
~ Scotland, that is where the communication went to, but he is a resident of Hamilton, 
: and he has a wife and two children there in difficult circumstances. 


’ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Was he resident in England, or only visiting?—A. He was a resident in Can- 
ada, but he happened to go over there to fetch his wife, and at that time he was*caught 
by the war. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. How long had he been married?—A. When he was in England. I couldn’t say. 
Judging by his children, I should say not long. 

Q. He had been there several months?—A. No, he had been there a few weeks 
when he was called. Of course this is immaterial. 

Q. How long had he been in Canada?—A. Previous to that time four yearsS-and 
he claims that under this official communication from the Minister of Militia of that 
time he is certainly entitled to fair treatment that should be meted out to the C.E.F. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
— Q. What regiment did he join?—A. He joined one of the Scotch regiments. I 
think it was one of the Guards. I have another case where a man served one year and 
three months and only drew 12 pounds and 8 shillings. He has lived here 8 years, 
8645 private in the Worcester Regiment, W. F. White, and resides at Hamilton. 


= fz en 4 
=f ore ae 


A Rene: 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. He received that from the Imperial Government ?—A. Yes, and he had 1 year 
and 3 months’ service and is wounded. I have another here, A. Armstead, 5735130, 
private in the 3rd Yorks. He has service, was in France from 1915 to 1918, and received 
£19. I claim that when J put these claims before you that this Committee would cer- 
tainly say that these comrades are entitled to the same treatment as the C.E.F. I have 
probably 40 or 50 statements here, all signed, I know by the comrades themselves. 
They were made to write out their own statements, and therefore they are genuine. 


By M r. Pardee: 


Q. What do you want?—A. I want to establish as it was put before the Com- 
mittee, as I see on the records, that these comrades should be brought up to the Cana- 
_ dian standard and I also wish to suggest a way of finding the money. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Your claim is that these men that joined the Imperial Service in so far as 
gratuities are concerned should be brought up to the standard of the gratuity we pay 
our own soldiers?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. And that they all resided here?—A. Yes, thg comrades that I am appearing 
_ for have resided here and resided here before the war “and they are all married men. I 
spoke to the Chairman and to the Great War Veterans’ Secretary, and stated that I 
would prefer to put myself on record before the Committee. The two gentlemen who 
represented the Imperial War Veterans before this committee I find from the evidence 
did not submit any suggestion as to where we were to find the money. I notice that 
the Chairman has made a remark to each witness, where would you get the money 
from. At our mass meeting in Hamilton we attempted to show where we could get it. 
This is our proposition, sir, and I am going to give a concrete illustration :—Here is 
[Ein AGE ePeartsl 
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a gentleman whose wealth is estimated at $30,000,000; this gentleman was allowed to 
cut timber on lands owned by the people; he was allowed to harness the rivers for 
power that belonged to the people; this gentleman was allowed to build railroads on 
land that belonged to the people. We contend that this Committee, that the Govern- 
ment come in and take the unearned increment itself. Probably some member as they 
did in the City of Hamilton will suggest that it is a provincial matter, but I submit 
that it is a Federal proposition, that if in the City of Hamilton blocks of property 
that have been made of great value by reason of the railways, the telegraphs, and the 
telephones and which is now lying idle in the hands of speculators, and all the money 
that is wanted for the Imperials is $2,700,000, as shown on the records here, and we 
claim that by taking unearned increment you could more than get that money. We 
also claim that it is about time that the Government got busy on the unclaimed bank 
balances. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
-Q. What do you mean by unearned increment ?—A. If I bought a lot two years 
ago for $50 and the price of it to-day is $250 due to the fact that there are telegraphs 
and telephones and sidewalks all around it, it is unearned increment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What would you do in this case, where a man bought land in 1914 in the 
west for $20,000 and has*it on his hands to-day and cannot get $5,000 for it?—A. I 
would do in that case as they all are doing, switch it back on the Government. 

Q. There would not be very much unearned increment in that case?—A. But 
of course the point, sir, is this: That the unearned increment tax would apply to 
these cases where the speculator has gone in; the land speculator has gone in mainly 
in the cities. 

Q. Would it not apply to the country as well 2A. There are no telegraphs 
and railways and telephones to increase the value of the land there. 

Q. Let me give you an illustration: When I first went to western Canada I 
could buy any quantity of land at from $1 to $3 an acre, and by the people coming 
in and developing the country, building school houses, roads, bridges, telephone lines 
and everything of that kind, some of these lands have gone up to $50 and $60 per 
acre?—A. I was out west a couple of years ago, and all the gentlemen that I met 
out west had big fine bank rolls, and were land owners; your argument might be 
good but I did not see them out there; men in the position you say. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. There are a lot of fellows you did not meet out there?—A. I have met them, 
sir, and I have met them in North Oxford, too. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Would you apply the unearned increment tax to farm lands adjoining large 
cities?—A. No, I claim it would be successful in large cities and surroundings not 
too far out, where the land speculators are holding land from use in the cities. The 
land speculator is not holding land out there in the country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is estimated that in the province of Saskatchewan alone there is some- 
thing like 25,000,000 acres of land held out of use by speculators?—A. I would sug- 
gest that the Government tax these men on the unearned increment, and find it out. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
°Q. Do you know that out there they collect the unearned increment in the 
shape of a land tax which brings in a lot of money?—A. No, sir, I know that in 
EMirssAC re earty 
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England there is a tax of a half penny on the pound on the unearned increment, 
and that Lloyd George fetched all the millionaire land owners there, and he is fetch- 
ing them now, so that they are selling their land, and I claim it should be done here 
in Canada. 

Q. How is that collection made?—A. That is a little puzzle to me; I know it 
is in England now, and that it is collected. 

Q. It was not a straight land tax, was it?—A. No, sir, it was on the unearned 
increment, as the records do show. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The increment that was taxed under that law was to be earned after the 
law came into force?—A. I do not wish to enter into a discussion on conditions in 
England, but I know at the time there were a lot of people willing to sell, and wanted 
to get rid, and when you find the same thing in this country you would want to 
get rid of the speculator, and you could do so by putting on a small tax. 
hin Q. Suppose a lot in Hamilton to-day is valued at $10,000. That lot has increased 
“2 in value, say in the last ten years from $5,000 to $10,000. Would you take the $5,000 
increase?—A. I would certainly have some of that $5,000, if you owned that lot and. 
had not done anything to it. 

Q. Supposing it was bought by a man who needed it for his business for $10,000 7 
—A. Well, that wouldn’t go. The fact that you were holding it for ten or twenty years 
and it had gone up in value, and you had done nothing to it, I claim it is taxable 
under the unearned increment tax, and you are getting value for nothing. 

Q. Would not the tax have to be collected upon the unearned increment if the law 
was established and came into force?—A. I suppose it would, unless the Government 
made it retroactive. They could have made it retroactive. That is a question for 
the Government and not for the Committee. The suggestion is given to this Commit- 
‘tee to report to the Government. 

Q. You spoke of some lumberman or multi-millionaire who is worth some mil- 
lions?—A. $30,000,000. 

Q. And the suggestion is that you should take some of his unearned increment or 
some of his capital?—A. There is a difference between unearned increment and capital 
to my mind. I claim that he got away with it there. That is my personal opinion and 
it is the opinion of the soldiers who discussed it. The gentleman I mentioned is licen- 
sed yearly to cut timber from lands owned by the people. 


a By Mr, Tweedie: 
4 Q. What province?—A. Quebec. Not two miles from this building. 
yt By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Does that not belong to Quebec?—A. I said some member of the Committee 
would suggest that it would be a Provincial law, but the thing could be fought Feder- 


; 
ally. The member for Calgary said that something along that line was done in Al- 
 berta, but these were Crown Lands. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If the lands are in Quebec or Ontario, the Federal Government would not have 
jurisdiction, unless we decided to take away from that man part of his capital?—A. I 
do not quite see how you would class it as capital. I would put a tax on that land with- 
' out calling it capital, because it is estimated at $30,000,000. 
be Q. I should not say capital—part of his assets ——A. I do not like to say it is capi- 
tal all the time. I do not wish to see you go to this gentleman and take a lot of his 
_ Money away, but the discussion at the meeting claims that as to these gentlemen—and 
_ there are dozens more who ore coining money out of the Crown Lands of Canada by 
4 : being licensed—it is time the Government got after them by the unearned increment 
[vo AG He Pearts] 
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tax. We also claim it is time that the Canadian Government got after the unclaimed — 
Bank balances lying dormant in the Banks of Canada. If an investigation were made — 
into the Banks of Canada no doubt it would be surprising to see what the bankg are 
holding there. We claim the Government should grab that. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Do you know how much it is?—A. No. ; 
Q. It is published every year in the Blue Books?—A. But I for one would not take 
the banks proposition for it. Mine would have to be a Federal investigation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I left Calgary in 1894, 5 or 6, and last year my attention was drawn to the fact 
that there was a bank balance there belonging to me of $300. I did not know it at 
all. Do you think the Government should have stepped in and grabbed that money 
belonging to me? This was twenty-five years after I had left it in the bank. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 4 
Q. If you left any money in the bank out there, I think they should have grabbed _ 
it2—A. There is no chance of grabbing any money from the banks in North Oxford. 
I did not think of suggesting that you should take it from a live person. When I 
spoke of balances J referred to people who had passed away but who have left that 
money in the bank. It is claimed it is in the Blue Bovuk, but we want an investigation 
of the thing. We suggest to the Government that they get after the banks. We are 
asking for $2,000,000 and we think there are $2,000,000 lying there. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. How do you make up that $2,000,000?—A. I did not make it up, I said that I 
took the figures given by Captain Wheeler and the other gentleman who gave evidence — 
on the point. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Have you an organization of your Reservist members?—A. No. 

Q. Then you are speaking of your own view?—A. No. 

Q. Have you had any resolutions passed by them?—A. I am giving ithe views 
expressed at the last meeting. 

Q. Was this question gone into?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a copy of the resolution?—A. I have a copy, sir—not in regard to 
the bank balances. c 

The Cuamman: He was appointed as the representative of the meeting to present > 
their views on all questions affecting pensions, gratuities and so on, relative to the a 
Imperial Reservists and Imperial soldiers who served with the Imperial Forces during 
the war. They had a mass meeting on the 28th September. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. In a general way you represent them?—A. Yes. I will take the figures that 
were given and you will submit those two ways to the Government of getting the y 
money, and we think they are right. Probably the members of the Committee may u 
not, but I submit Mr. Chairman that there is a little logic in the thing. It may sound | 
wild to some persons, but we, as soldiers, want to see about it and to know about it, 
and we claim it is up to the Government to find out for us and let us know. In regard 
to pensions, I would suggest that this Committee pass some kind of a resolution or 
recommendation that the dallying pension commissioners be punished. I want to go 
on record that the Government are given a lot of trouble through dallying officials, 
and J think it is well within the scope of this Committee to make a recommendation 
that they be punished for dallying. 

(Mie AN Ee Peart 
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_ Q. Give us a case or two?—A. In North Bay, I think it is Mr. Harrison who is 
the member—this is a west story—a man went West in 1914 to make his fortune, leaving 
a wife and two children in North Bay. He sent the money regularly while he was out 
West until the war came along, and when the war came along he was missing. Of 
course, getting away from the story, the man enlisted, but the wife and children 
in North Bay did not know it, and time went along and the only time that the wife 
found where that man was was when she saw his name in the casualty list in 
’ February, 1919. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Did he never write home?—A. No. 

Q. Never notified her?—A. No. He went away and was away four years, and this 
wite had to slave in North Bay keeping two children. The member for North Bay 
took up the case. It was reported to the Great War Veterans in North Bay and they 
were not successful with it, and the member for North Bay was approached. I know 

this because I have copies of the letter to the member for North Bay. And he was not 
successful in it. 

Q. In what?-A. In getting this right what she was entitled to after finding her 
husband was dead. After four years she found in the Militia List that he was sick, 
and in one week after she found that he was dead.. Therefore she was entitled to a 
pension. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. How did she know that it was her husband?—A. By the initials and the 
name. Then she immediately got busy. 

Q. There must have been thousands of duplications in names?—A. She immedi- 
ately got in touch with the department and found that it was her husband. They 
said, “ We will pay you a pension for the two children, but my good lady you are not 
entitled to a pension,” although the lady had slaved for four years like a good woman, 
as the records proved. They would not give her a pension because of a miserable regu- 
lation which reads that should a wife not receive pay or allowance for three years, 
she shall not be eligible for pension—a wicked regulation. 

Q. That regulation does not exist?-A. Yes, sir, pardon me. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Did she receive any allowance for him?—A. No. 

Q. Did she receive any assigned pay from him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Whose fault was that?—A. She received nothing. It was the man’s fault I 
am sorry to say. 


‘ By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. I thought you blamed the pensions’ officials?—A. I will when I get on with 
my story. The Pensions Board ruled that she was not entitled to a pension because 
she had not drawn anything for three years. As I said, the member for North Bay 

took the matter up. I made a special trip; I went to the Pensions Board and saw 
- Colonel Thompson, and the members of the board. I did what I could, but they said 
they could not alter the regulation. They could not help me because they did not 
make the regulations. I immediately went to the Hon. Mr. Rowell, and I pointed out 
_ that this was a wicked regulation. Finally, the Pensions Board decided to send an 
‘official to Hamilton and have the lady’s affidavit taken. They said they would try to 
do something for her, but up to date she has not received any pension. 

_ Q. How long ago is it since they took up the case?—A. I was in Ottawa over two 
months ago. I think it would be two weeks ago since the officials came. 
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By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Are you sure that no other woman had been drawing his pay and allowance? 
—A. I made the suggestion that some one had been drawing this money, but they 
said no. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Then the proofs in this case have only been in two weeks?—A. No, sir, I am 
saying February of last year, and I immediately got in touch with the Government. 


Q. When were the affidavits put in?—A. I am submitting that the member for — 


North Bay proved it. 

Q. Will you answer my question?—A. Yes, sir, two weeks ago. I am trying to 
submit that the member for North Bay had the proof. She has not got the pension 
to date. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. You say that there is a regulation providing that if a woman does not draw 
a separation allowance or assigned pay, she is not entitled to a pension?—A. For three 
years, I do, sir. 


Mr. Cooper: Section 33, Subsection 1, of the Pensions Act:— 


“No pension shall be paid to the widow of a member of the Forces unless 
she was married to him before the appearance of the disability which resulted 
in his death, and in the case of the widow of a pensioner, unless she was living 
with him, or was maintained by him, or was, in the opinion of the Commission 
entitled to be maintained by him at the time of his death and for a reasonable 
time previous thereto.” 

Witness: That is the amended one. I will show to this Committee a regulation 
before the one amended by Parliament last session. It gives a stated time of three 
years. That was the regulation before the amendment to the Pensions Act. 

Q. If that was the’rule, how can you blame the officials for carrying it out?—A. I 
shall show you, or try to do so, that she was married for fourteen years. 


By Mr. Morphy: ve 

Q. Be reasonable?—A. I am trying to be reasonable. 

Q. You blame the officials for delay when you admit that they could not do any- 
thing else but what they did?—A. Pardon me, as a soldier I know that the Military 
people were condoning a crime when they let that man get by with it. If they had found 
out that he was posing as a single man in the army, it would have been a crime. 

Q. Did he pass as a single man?—A. He must have. 

Q. You assume that?—A. The wife did not get anything, so he must have. 

Q. He may have given a wrong address?—A. I have another case in pensions. 
There is a regulation there which says that a man must have suffered over 80 per cent 
disability in case of death; then his pension continues. In other words, if a man suffered 
from less than an 80 per cent disability and dies from the flu, or diphtheria, or any- 
thing of that kind, the pension is stopped to the wife and children. Now 75 per cent, 
yes, 85 per cent of the pensions are for less than 80 per cent disability, but the pension 
is stopped for the wife and children. Why penalize the wife with four children because 
her husband happened to die of influenza? Take the case of a man with a leg off. 
Surely the country owes that man something. But the man dies from the flu during the 
last epidemic; he leaves a wife with two children and the Government through the 
Pension Board stop the pension to the wife and two kiddies. To-day she is receiving 
charity from the Patriotic Fund, otherwise the combined fund of the S.C.R. and the 
Patriotic Fund. She receives charity and so do all those widows. I claimed, and the 
Hon. Mr. Rowell promised an amendment to rectify this, because it was a great in- 
justice. I trust that this Committee will make a recommendation that it will be 
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adjusted. The House, I understand, is going to prorogue on Saturday, and that thing 
is going to get by unless the Committee make that recommendation for me, not only 
for me, but for the widows and the kiddies. I think that the Government have a moral 
right to keep on paying pensions to those little kiddies when the man had a leg off and 
bled for his country. I trust that something will be done. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. What is your general recommendation with regard to the wife and children of 
a pensioner in the case of his death?—A. I would have a scale— 

Q. Give us general principles to work on?—A. The hon. Mr. Rowell asked me the 
same question. He said, “ What limit of disability would you make?’ The Pensions 
Board asked the same question. I said, “Any disability of 380 per cent or over dying, 
the pension should continue.” He said, “Do you think that is a fair estimate”, and I 
pad. “Yes, sir.” 

By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. You mean where his death was occasioned by wounds received in the war or 
through an epidemic?—A. Yes, Sir. If he has a 30 per cent disability, and he dies from 
anything else than his disability, his pension should be continued instead of being 
stopped. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your recommendation is this: if a disabled man with a 30 per cent disability 
or over is driving with a companion in an automobile which goes over a cliff, and he 
is killed, then his widow would get the pension?—A. Well, in an accident, that is 
drawing it fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. You have all sorts of causes which may result in death?—A. Yes, but I will 
admit probably it was due to the negligence of the two in the car, and therefore I 
would not support that. 

Q. Take the case of a man who has lost an arm or lost a leg, who is apparently 
perfectly sound in health outside of that, he takes typhoid fever and dies?—A. That 
is the one I support. 

Q. Then his widow should get the pension?—A. Yes; I don’t think the Govern- 
ment should cut off that pension like they are doing. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. How long would you continue that?—A. The same as the law is to-day, until 
she marries or until the children become of age. I think they should not cut off the 
pension because he died of something besides disability. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Suppose he died twenty years from now, would you grant the pension?—A. Oh, 
no; certainly there would have to be a limit in the thing. 
~ Q. What time limit would you suggest?—A. I wouldn’t care to suggest. It would 
depend in all cases how many children there were. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: . 

Q. There is a time limit simply because you could not open up the pensions, like 
the American pensions, to last forever; that was the reason why?—A. In regard to 
that punishment to dallying pension officials, I don’t know whether this Committee 
knows that a Select Committee of the British House of Commons have made that 
Tecommendation, that dallying pension officials shall be punished. I submit that for 
your consideration. 

Q. Is there anything else?—A. No; that will satisfy me. 

Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 
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Turspay, October 7, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill 10, an Act to amend the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment Act, met at 11 am., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Calder 
presiding. 

Questions further considered relating to the evidence given by Mr. R. C. 
Pritchard, Mr. F. G. Robinson and Ool. E. G. Davis. 


The CHairMan: The following communications have been received: 
(1) 


DEPARTMENT OF SoupierS’ Crvit ReE-EstTaBLISHMENT, 
Ortawa, 6th October, 1919. 


Re No. 3107056, Ha-Pte. R. C. Pritchard. 


Dear Sir,—In connection with this ex-member of the Imperial Forces whose case 
has been under consideration by your Committee, I beg to submit the following facts 
which have been reported to me by the Chief Inspector of the department. 

Facts herein cover the services rendered to ex-Pte. Pritchard since his arrival in 
the city of Ottawa, whither he came from Washington seeking a course in vocational 
training, the details covering his relations with the department prior to his arrival in 
Ottawa having been already correctly placed on your records. 

“With reference to the case of the above named man, I beg to report that 
Mr. Pritchard reported to the District Vocational Officer in Ottawa on the 27th 
August, 1919, making application for a re-training course as a motion picture 
operator. 

“Tt was considered by the Vocational Branch that he should receive medi- 
cal treatment, and he was advised to see the medical officer at our local office 
in the Plaza Building. The doctor who saw him advised that he receive further 
massage and electrical treatment, and he was therefore taken on the strength 
of the Medical Branch from the 29-8-19. On the 18-9-19 he was struck off . 
treatment strength so that he might take up his vocational course. 

“His Board on Discharge showed slight improvement, and recommended 
that he receive further treatment as an outpatient Class 11 during his voca- 
tional course, which on account of his disability, was changed from instruction 
as a motion picture operator to a commercial course, with special reference to 
multigraph operation. 

“Mr. Pritchard presented himself on the 8th of September to Capt. Robin- 
son, Assistant Director’s Representative for the Ottawa district, at the Plaza 
Building, stating that he had no money. Capt. Robinson issued him a cheque 
for $39, which covered his medical treatment allowances up to the date he 
started his vocational course. 

“You will, therefore, see that Mr. Pritchard was treated with every con- 
sideration and until such time as he was in a position to start his course was 
on treatment, pay and allowances. If he required further funds then he could 
have secured an advance on application to the District Vocational Officer.” 

Yours faithfully, 
(S¢d.) F. G. ROBINSON, 
V. Curoutizr, Esq., Deputy Minister. 
Clerk of Committee on Bill No. 10, 
Room 325, House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 
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- DEPARTMENT OF Soupiers’ Civit Re-EstaBiisHMENT, 
Deputy Minister’s OFFICE, 
Ortawa, October 6, 1919. 
Flat Rate of Pay and Allowances for all ranks undergoing medical treatment, 
Dept. S.C.R. 
Dear Sir,—As requested by the Honourable Chairman of your Committee, I beg 
to submit the following facts herein :-— 
Total number of individual ex-members of the Forces who received pay 
and allowances while undergoing medical treatment by this depart- 
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For the purposes of analysis, it has been assumed that each of these individuals 
was under treatment for a period of 31 days. 

On this basis the average amount that would have been paid to each individual 
would be $37.48 per month, The average pay for privates is $33.30 per month for the 
same period of 31 days. 

If, therefore, a flat rate were struck on the basis of the above, it would mean an 
increase of 7-3 per cent in the pay that privates now receive. 

The month of July, 1919, appears to represent a fair average because an analysis 
shows that from April 1, 1918, to September 20, 1919, the percentage of commissioned 
_ Officers who have been on the strength of the department for medical treatment with 
pay and allowances is 4 per cent of the total number of patients who have been 
similarly treated. 

The number of commissioned officers receiving medical treatment with pay and 
allowances during the month of July, 1919, represents 4:25 per cent of the total number 
of patients similarly treated during that month. 

For the sake of simplicity in making this analysis, single men without dependents 
only have been considered. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) F. G. ROBINSON, 
V. Croutmr, Esq., Deputy Minister. 
Clerk of Committee on Bill No. 10, 
Room 325, House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 
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DEPARTMENT OF Souprers’ Crvin Re-EstTaBiisHMENT, 
Deputy MrnistTEr’s OFFICE, 
Ortawa, October 6, 1919. 


Dear Sir,—The Director of Medical Services of this department has submitted 
statements as attached herewith covering the following matters which have been before 
your Committee :— 


(1) Case of Mr. C. H. Stimpson. 

(2) Number of S.C.R. Insane eases sent to an Asylum and who have recovered. 

(8) Of the 771 Insane cases under care, how many saw services only in Canada, 
and how many saw service overseas. 

(4) It was suggested that the Guelph S.C.R. Hospital was overstaffed, and that a 
member of the Medical Staff there resigned some time ago because there 
was not sufficient work to do. 

(5) What safeguards had been arranged regarding tubercular cases after discharge 
from Sanatoria. 

(6) Of the 893 men who presented themselves, or were presented to the care of 
the 8.C.R. under a classification of functional neuroses and were discharged 
to their own control—how many were subnormal. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sed.) F. G. ROBINSON, 
Deputy Minister. 
V. Croutier, Esaq., 
Clerk of Committee on Bill No. 10, 
Room 325, House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Case of Mr. C. H. Stimpson. 


With reference to the charges made before the Parliamentary Committee by Mr. 
Wilkinson, it is evident that he refers to a patient by the name of Ex-Lance-Corporai 
C. H. Stimpson of Winnipeg. 

The records of the department would indicate that an amputation of the right 
leg above the knee was performed at the Winnipeg General Hospital on October 4, 
1917, and later this same man was operated on in February, 1919, when it was found 
that he had considerable pain in the stump, and there was projection of the end of the 
bone and inflammation over the great trochanter. 

The charges made by Mr. Wilkinson are wholly misleading, as he would give the 
impression that operations were performed in order to make the stump fit the artificial 
limb supplied, when, as a matter of fact, the operations were necessary because of the 
condition of the stump, which condition had no connection with the fitting of the 
artificial limb. 

It is pointed out that whenever an operation is necessary because of unforeseen 
complications, that when an operation is performed every care is taken in the perfor- 
mance of such operation to make the result effective, so that afterwards the patient 
should have a stump that will be suitable for bearing the strain of an artificial leg. 
Conditions sometimes arise in the surgical treatment of amputation cases making it 
desirable that in the interest of the patient several operations be performed with a 
view to leaving as long and satisfactory a stump as possible, rather than the per- 
formance of one radical operation which would not leave him in ag satisfactory a 
condition as if progressive operations, each tending to a final condition that it would 
make for the permanent comfort and well-being of the patient, were performed. Pro- 
gressive operations of this nature are only necessary when unexpected complications 
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arise during the surgical treatment of the patient, which cannot be foreseen or antici- 
pated, and are the result of the processes of nature, over which nobody has any control. 

As a rule, after the stump has hardened, it is necessary to wear a shrinker—an 
arrangement, as the name implies, to reduce the end of the stump and make it firm 
and capable of sustaining the weight of the patient in the wearing of an artificial limb. 

Also it is usually advisable for the patient to wear a peg-leg for a time because the 
stump has a tendency to continue shrinking for a considerable period. Later a proper 
artificial limb is supplied. 

As may be well understood, although the large proportion of these cases do well 
and wear the limb without difficulty, yet in the small percentage of cases complications 
do arise in a manner which cannot be anticipated or prevented, which require further 
attention; sometimes even secondary operations. 

Herewith a short history of the case in question :— 

Lance Corporal Stimpson was wounded at Courcellette on the 26th September, 
1916, being struck by a fragment of a high explosive shell in the lower third of right 
thigh, fracturing the bone. He was operated on in France for removal of bone frag- 
ments; also in England for drainage and removal of diseased bone. The bones failed 
to unite, but it was considered by the Medical Board which examined the case at 
Ramsgate on 7th June, 1917, that he should be invalided to Canada for further treat- 
ment there. 

Lance Corporal Stimpson arrived at Quebec on 12th July, 1917, and was examined 
by a Medical Board which described his disability as follows: “Un-united fracture, 


- lower third right femur; ankylosis of knee joint and shortening of leg.” 


The patient was admitted to the Manitoba Military Convalescent Hospital, under 
the control of the Department of Militia and Defence on 21st July, 1917, and was 
later admitted to the Winnipeg General Hospital, where the right lower limb was 
amputated on 4th October, 1917, by C.A.M.C. surgeons. 

The board which examined the man at Winnipeg, 1918, reported the stump healed, 
and it seemed that the condition of the same went on satisfactorily for a time, and 
on July 7, 1918, an artificial limb was delivered to the man. 

Lance Corporal Stimpson was next examined by a Medical Board at Manitoba 
Military Convalescent Hospital on 22nd July, 1918. He had been wearing the artificial 
limb for six days. Discharge from the C.E.F. was recommended, and a pension was 
granted. 

Lance Corporal Stimpson began a course of vocational training in stenography on 
Ist October, 1918. He had been studying shorthand for three months in the S.C.R. 
classes at the Military Hospital, and it was believed that with six months further 
training in stenography he would be able to take a position as stenographer. 

On 3rd January, 1919, Lance Corporal Stimpson was admitted to the Winnipeg 
General Hospital. There had developed an inflammation over the right great tro- 


_ chanter, with bursitis. There was also a small projection of bone at the lower end of 


the stump which caused pain. Two operations were necessary in order to remove the 
projection of bone, and to relieve the pain in the stump. The man was made an out- 
patient of the hospital on the 24th February, 1919. 

The S.C.R. Medical Board which examined L.-Cpl. Stimpson on the 6th March 


last stated that the stump was in a fairly good condition, although there was very 


little tissue between the end of the femur and the skin, causing some pain, and that 
the mam was otherwise in good health. It was considered that further treatment was 
not at present required, and he was struck off the strength of the S. C.R. Medical 
Branch on the 6th March, resuming his vocational course. 

Necessary repairs to his artificial limb were made by the Orthopedic Fitting 


Depot, Winnipeg, in March and again in June last. 


L.-Cpl. Stimpson’s course in stenography was extended to August 24 last, and on 
completing his course he obtained a position as secretary-treasurer of the St. James 
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Co-operative Society, Winnipeg, at a salary of $125 per month. A report received 
by the Vocational Branch dated September 25, 1919, indicates that he was doing very 
satisfactory work at that time. 

It will be apparent from the above outline that every attention by two of the 
most eminent orthopedic specialists in Western Canada (Doctors Galloway and Gib- 
son) was given this patient, and that the Department of S.C.R. could not have done 
more for this man since he came on the strength of the department. 

It is unfortunate that surgeons, high in the confidence of both the profession and 
the public, should thus be reflected upon the persons who are not qualified to pass com- 
petent opinion on questions of this nature, without expert advice. 


BE. G. DAVIS: 


(2) Number of S.C.R. insane cases sent to an asylum, and who have recovered. 
Statistics are being secured and verified by units, and reports will be submitted 
in the course of two days in a separate communication. 


E. G. DAVIS. 


(3) Of the 771 insane cases now under care, how many saw service only in 
Canada, and how many say service overseas ? 


Service in, Canada. scjjccin- ust Sei ee eee 126 
Service OVenSCAS: 4h. Si. osc bade ie a ee 645 
Total in. ws. eon eae ee ae HL 

E. G. DAVIS. 


(4) It was suggested that the Guelph S.C.R. Hospital was overstaffed, and that a 
member of the medical staff there resigned some time ago because there was not 
sufficient work to do. 

In this respect I would point out that competent authorities consider that com- 
plete staff for a hospital is based on 27 per cent. It should be noted, however, that this 
is subject to variations according to the class of patient, hospital construction, ete. 

The present staff of Guelph Hospital is only 22.4 per cent and furthermore I 
would advise that all the staff at the said hospital are required. 

Regarding the member of the staff referred to; he resigned about a year ago, 
but there is nothing to show that he or his superiors considered there was insufficient 
work to do; nor do I believe this to be the case. I am investigating the conditions 
existing at that time. J can assure you that in none of our institutions are more 
staff taken on the strength than are essentially required. This matter is carefully 
watched both locally in the unit and by the head office. 


E..G. DAVIE: 


Question No. 5 

The question was asked what safeguards had been arranged regarding tubercular 
eases after discharge from Sanatoria. 

During the treatment in our institutions the patients are taught how to live and 
protect their health and the health of others. This feature is a prominent part of 
their sanatorium treatment. Also they are issued with literature in this respect. 

It is the desire of the department to complete the treatment of cases of T.B. in 
sanatoria—nor are they discharged from institutions as quiescent, or apparently 
arrested, in a condition dangerous to- others. and patients are not discharged with a 
positive sputum. 
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Of course, there are a few cases-who refuse further treatment, and there is no 
authority under which the department can compel such cases to accept further treat- 
ment. However, it is usual with cases of this kind, which are a menace to public 
health, to notify the Medical Officer of Health. Cases who leave the S.C.R. institu- 
tions with a sputum are furnished with a supply of sputum cups and ; are cautioned 
regarding their use. 

Competent and specially trained social service nurses are on the staff of each 
unit for the express purpose of following up discharged cases. 

Copies of medical boards of patients made on discharge from S.C.R. strength 
are forwarded to the Board of Pension Commissioners. These cases in a quiescent, 
or apparently arrested condition, are granted a full pension for a period of six months 
after discharge from the sanatorium. This period is purely tentative and it is not 
intended that pension at the end of this period will be necessarily reduced. This 
will depend on his physical condition at the expiration of the period. These men are 
ealled in for re-examination or review at such times as is considered necessary, depend- 

-_ ing on the condition existing at the previous examination. 

Me All men struck off the strength of the S.C.R. are instructed and know that at any 
time should they have reason to believe that they require treatment, they may apply 
or present themselves for examination by S.C.R. doctors to determine such. 

| It is the practice to call these men in and determine the findings on the opinions 
of most competent chest specialists. 
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HS G. DAVIS. 


Question No. 6. 


1m The question was asked how it is determined whether a disability is due to or 
: aggravated by service. 

There are physical conditions, pathological and otherwise, which are known as 
acute, chronic, or intermediary conditions. The acute conditions are largely judged to 
be or not to be due to service, according to the length of time which has elapsed since 
discharged. The chronic cases are also judged on their individual merits, taking into 

~ consideration their medical history in so far as that can be learned from all sources. 

Hf, after close persual of histories and careful consideration of the conditions of 
‘the patient, a doubt still exists as to origin, i.e., whether due to or aggravated by ser- 
vice,—explicit instructions have been issued that the patient is to be given the benefit 
of the doubt. 


eG. PA Vals: 


Question No. 7. 


The question was asked of the 893 men who presented themselves, or were presented 
to the care of the S.C.R. under a classification of functional neuroses and were dis- 
charged to their own control—how many were subnormal. 

In this respect wish to point out that admitted under this classification were 
eases of many classifications; some few after observation proved to be of an organic 
snature, i.e., had a pathological condition. Of the others, whose cases proved purely 
ieipnal-—these on discharged to own control were considered to be in a suitable 
condition to occupy a place in civil life. 

Many of these men might be considered as subnormal in the following respect, 
1.€.,—under certain stress of work or surroundings they would possibly be more liable 
than the average to exhibit neurolic symptoms. As may be seen from this explanation, 
_ sufficient time has not elapsed since the termination of the war to build up tables of 
f statistics that would be reliable to determine per cent of recurrence or subnormality of 

functional neuroses. 
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In passing I would mention that cases of recurrence can at any time, and do, re- 
ceive treatment for such recurrence. 


Defectives or subnormal types among functional neurological cases. 


It is not possible to say exactly how many of these patients belong to the defective 
group. It is known, however, from the study of selected groups of patients that a 
considerable proportion. of those invalided to Canada because of functional nervous 
disturbances present mild grades of mental defectiveness. In fact, mild mental defect 
pre-existing enlistment is found to be one of the commonest predisposing causes to be 
development of a functional neurosis as a result of war service. 


Mr. G. W. Warstext called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Turn to the introduction at the beginning of your plan. There are some state- 
ments used in that as to which I would like to have a little further explanation. For 
example, in paragraph 4 the following statement appears: 


“A community as a whole fully realizes that it would be unfair to penalize 
over half a million Canadians who answered duty’s call, by accepting the sacri- 
fices which have been freely made in defence of our national honour; and then 
to permit them to shift for themselves after the victory had been won.” 


Just what do you mean by permitting them to shift for themselves?—A. In this way, 
Sir: Every man who joined the forces and was accepted for service must have been 
in a physically fit condition to do so, otherwise he would not have been permitted to 
join, but owing to the stress of his service he has suffered in some degree or another, 
not necessarily physical suffering, but he has incurred a disability, even by his absence, 
from his physical pursuits. Upon his discharge from the army to take up civil occupa- 
tion that disability, be it large or small, constitutes a handicap which must be overcome 
by him before he can again compete on the same even plane with his fellow. 

Q. Your plan is based upon the ground that every man who joined the forces 
has suffered a disability ?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Either mental or physical?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that consequently every man who joined the forces is in need of aid for 
re-establishment. That is the basis of your whole plan?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. You heard what Sir Robert Falconer stated yesterday, that the student of his 
university on his return had received a great benefit for his services and that the 
students came back better men?—A. He had particular reference to their physical 
condition, and the out-door training, provided they have not suffered any disease oF 
wound, of course that is always excepted. But let us say that a young man had not 
suffered from any disease or wound, or from any physical disability, the very fact of+ 
the out-door training induced a healthy activity of the body, but from a strictly scientific 
educational point of view, it cannot be maintained that their education in the profession 
for which they were training had been increased by the active service which they had 
performed overseas. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. That was Sir Robert’s contention?—A. That they had received a scientific 
benefit in their education by service in the field? 
[Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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Q. That they had received a certain education which was profitable to them?— 
A. I grant you that, Sir. The education to which I understood he had particular 
- yeference was this, by their experience overseas their minds had become enlarged, by 
which to receive a greater and broader outlook upon life than they would have received 
confined within the four walls of the university, where they were pinned down to books 
alone, and they had received a broader outlook upon life; in other words, they had 
returned with greater minds and greater bodies with which to combat the greater 
issues of the future of their lives. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your contention is that men of that class, if they did not suffer any mental 
or physical disability, suffered a commercial disability or a financial disability ?— 
A. They did, Sir. Their commercial disability was the loss of the scientific applica- 
tion of the education which they were undergoing at the time of their enlistment. 
The scientific portion of their education has been suspended and must now be restored, 
in order to enable them to apply their experience jointly with their scientifi¢é education, 
to fit themselves for their future career. 

Q. There is a very clear intimating that these men 
to all of them?—A. I do. 

Q. A clear intimation that these men should not be permitted to shift for them- 
selves after the victory hdd been won?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider since the Armistice, since the return of these men, that no 
provision whatever has been made for caring for these men or any portion of these 
men? Have they all been allowed by the people of Canada and the various organiza- 
tions in Canada, and the Governments in Canada, to shift for themselves as intimated 
here?—A. No, Sir, because at some point of this introduction—I just cannot drop upon 
the words for the moment 


and I presume you refer 


CRs 


op TE EERIE 


} By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. The next paragraph but one, “ Notwithstanding the several schemes,” ete. ?— 
__ A. Yes, that is it, “notwithstanding the several schemes which have been brought into 
: being, to assist the re-establishment of ex-members of the force into civil life,” and so 
_ on. Full consideration, full credit has been taken into account of the admirable scheme 
of vocational training and otherwise which have already been laid down by the Gov- 
ernment. We are not criticising that for a moment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This has only reference to a certain number or portion of the men who are 
shifting for themselves?—A. No, Sir. The man who has taken vocational training, the 
man who has taken land under the Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme is still fighting his 
own battle. The Government is assisting him, but the onus of making good still rests 
with the men. 

Q. It will still rest with the men, no matter what assistance may be given?—A. 
Undoubtedly, but the man has got to receive a fair start. 

Q. In the second paragraph of your introduction you make a plea for immediate 
action?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just what do you mean by that?—A. The need for immediate action has amply 
been demonstrated by the evidence which has been submitted to this Committee; on 
the one hand it has been demonstrated by the summary which was presented by Mr. 
MacNeil last night, in which our entire Committee have concurred; it is demonstrated 
by the fact that immediately it was announced that this Committee was about to sit to 
consider the re-establishment of returned soldiers our association, owing to the magni- 
tude of its operations in every town and province of the Dominion, immediately set 
[Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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its vast machinery to work to assemble a group of reliable up to date statistics and 


information along the lines of the average questionnaire which is applicable to all men. 


Over 200,000 of these questionnaires have been submitted, we have already received 
returns of something like, I think, approximately 10,000 at Ottawa, and in all proba- 


bility may get many thousands more which have not yet reached us owing to the short — q 


space of time, but during this afternoon we will lay upon the table every questionnaire 
which we have received, and you may select at random any one or all of these ques- 
tionnaires, and you will find that the unanimous consensus of opinion is that further 
re-establishment is absolutely essential if these men are going to be established into 
our life as useful citizens. 

Q. Yes, but that hardly covers my point, you suggest immediate action?—A. Yes. 

Q. What form of action?—A. In this form the immediate action which is neces- 
sary is financial aid in a moderate kind of way, something along the line which we 
have suggested. 

Q. That in brief the immediate action of the establishment of bureaux, Federal 
and provincial, the following up of questionnaires, the reaching of decisions in indi- 
vidual cases will all, you can understand, take time. You know the delays that have 
occurred in connection with other matters we have dealt with, where so many things 
are involved; the immediate action you suggest is an immediate grant to the soldier?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What is the amount of that grant?—A. The amount ‘as laid down in the plan, 
ig a maximum of $500 to meet pressing needs that with the man who is entitled to 
less, say, than $1,000, he shall receive to meet his current obligations, and to meet} 
the anticipated stress of the coming winter, a sum not exceeding $500 which is, as 


you can see, at the average rate of $100 per month, for the five hard winter months, 


that is the idea of striking that amount which provided a grub-stake for the coming 
winter. 

Q. What would you do with that class of men who are entitled to $2,0002?—A 
That man would only have the $500 as an initial cash grant with which to meet his 
obligations. 

Q. And what about the man who is under $500, who didn’t leave Canada?—A. He 
would be entitled to receive the amount of his award, and the slate would be clean, 
because he could not receive more than $500. 

Q. Then in the case of any man who would be entitled to receive more than $500 
you suggest that the $500 be paid, and that the balance be looked after. What is your 
plan for the man who is entitled to receive any sum less than $500, that would be paid 
in full?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. And you make no difference between the single man and the married man?— 
A. None. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. What about the class of men who have been discharged during the last four 
months and received their bonus?—A. There will be no difficulty at all in connection 
with those men because we must always remember the plan advocates that the need 
must be demonstrated, and it is a simple question of demonstration to the court. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Just a moment, do you suggest that in all cases the need must be demonstrated? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. The need must be demonstrated ?—A. Yes. 
Q. There would not be very much chance for immediate action if every case of 
the 300,000 or 400,000 men were to be investigated personnally as to the needs. How 
[Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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Jong would it take to decide, in that case, with regard to every individual soldier as to 
_ the necessity for immediate payment of the cash grant?—A. Would you kindly repeat 
that question ? 

Q. If I read the second paragraph of your instruction correctly it advocates im- 
mediate action, action by the 1st of November if that is right?—A. That is right. 

Q. It really is in the 3rd paragraph, I think, but somewhere in this document I 
read that you advocated the payment of a cash grant, just as quickly as possible, at 
the very earliest date, because you claim the need is pressing?—A. Yes, 

Q. Now you say that a cash grant should not be paid unless it is established in 
every individual case that the need is pressing, and the question I ask is how long will 
it take to ascertain these facts in connection with every one of these men who you 
think are entitled to the grant?—A. That, sir, has specific reference to that portion of 
_ the man’s award, and it was dealing exclusively with his re-establishment. The . 
machinery which you already possess by means of the department which handles the 
war service gratuity, is a perfect machine which could handle an emergency of this 
kind promptly, quickly and efficiently. The question of the suspended balance upon 
which the man must demonstrate his need for re-establishment will admittedly take 
some time, but the pressing need for the time being has been met, and in the majority 
of cases, owing to climatic conditions of Canada, it will be almost impossible to com- 
mence in any business of an agricultural nature, let us say until the spring of next 
year in any event, and in the intervening time the special or subsidiary department 
which is being created to handle this particular feature would have had ample time 
_ to make the necessary investigation and inquiry with regard to the individual need. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Then is your suggestion that in the case of this cash grant it should be paid 
not as a result of investigation, but because you consider the general condition of the 
soldier, or every soldier, is such that he does need it?—A. Yes, sir. The evidence 
which has already been produced by the various witnesses to this Committee, together 
with the summing up as we view it, from our close experience amongst the men them- 
selves, is certainly such as will warrant that no trifling discrimination should enter 
into the situation at all upon the granting of a sum on November 1. 
Q. Let me see if I understand you correctly; your suggestion is, in brief, that the 
Government arrange for the payment of a cash grant immediately to every one of 
those various persons whom you think are entitled to it, not on account of need, actual 
need of men, or need that is investigated, but that the payment simply should be 
made; that is your suggestion?—A. Broadly speaking, yes. 
Q. We should have a clear understanding on that; it either is or is not. Is your 
suggestion that we should immediately set the machinery in motion to pay to every 
man who under your scheme is entitled to more than $500, and pay that man a cash 
grant of $5002—A. Yes. 

~~ Q,. And in the ease of those not entitled to $500, that we set the machinery in 
motion to pay to them the full amount they would be entitled to under your scheme, 
and pay it in cash?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean: a 
Q. I call your attention to this example which you give—men enlisted in March, 
1918, are only to receive a total of $100; now why do you say we should give them 
$500 in November?—A. It is qualified, sir; the award is qualified a few lines lower 
down than that it says: 

“Any qualified applicant whose grant for financial aid has been approved 
by the board for a stated amount as per the basic table of re-establishment, shall 
be eligible to receive cash not exceeding five hundred dollars on or before the 
first day of November, 1919, or the entire amount of their award, should the 


total amount of same be that amount or less.” 
[Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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Q. Then men enlisted in Canada in 1918 are not to receive $5002—A. No, they 
would only receive $75, because being non-combatants it would be 25 per cent less 
than the basic amount. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. As I understand it, then, you would have instructions issued to the depart- 
ment that has paid out the war service gratuity, to carry on with the issue of this 
$100 without any request from any man for his particular re-establishment, and with- 
out any investigation into his need; as you say, the need is vital; there could not be 
time to make the investigation, so we would be paying out many millions, in all prob- 
ability without investigation; taking it on the basis of $100 all around it is $60,000,- 
000 a month, in round figures?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me give you a concrete case I have in mind. J know a young man very: 
well indeed who left the province of Saskatchewan about three years ago, went to 
England, then to France; under your scheme he would be entitled to somewhere from 
$1,000 to $1,500; I know him well, and have seen him many times; he is of the type 
that Dr. Falconer spoke of—I think he is a better man in every way than when he 
went away. He was not wounded in any sense; he came back to the province where 
he had been teacher of a small school, and was back only a short time when he became 
principal of one of the larger schools of the province, at a salary probably $600 a year 
more than he had when he went away; you would immediately pay that man $500? 
Now I quite understand your viewpoint, but you can find scores and probably hun- 
dreds of cases of that kind; your suggestion is that the difficulties in the way of treat- 
ing every case individually are very great, and consequently your plan, if I under- 
stand it, from reading it, suggests that regardless of the actual needs or circum- 
stances in every individual case, that every soldier be treated on the same basis?— 
A. Not regardless, sir; not regardless; but we must not have those who are innocent 
to suffer simply from the fear that something should be given to those who do not need 
it; and if those same applicants will observe the spirit of the honour which we have 
endeavoured to inoculate into this plan, if they have a same amount of honour as we 
have had in presenting it, they would not accept it. 

Q. But insofar as the original $500 payment is concerned, that would have to be 
paid, as Col. Cooper has just said, automatically ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, you would not have time to inquire into the actual needs of every 
individual case?—A. Pardon me, sir; in answering your question I would like to jointly 
answer Col. Cooper’s question. The Colonel asked, “ Would you use the present 
machinery and automatically carry on?” That was the spirit of the Colonel’s remark. 
I say that you might do it that way, but our idea would be that the man should make 
an application for it in the same way as the war service gratuity was applied for. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. My point there is that you say the need is vital, and you give November 1st as 
the date; I say there would not be time for investigation?—A. No, certainly not for 
the purposes of re-establishment; that is admitted; it takes time to do those things, and 
you cannot re-establish a man in a hurry, you have got to do it carefully and system- 
atically if you are going to do it right, to be fair to the men and fair to the country; 
but at the same time, speed is required when a man is hungry; fine words won’t fill 
an empty belly. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Taking the case given by the Chairman last, and taking your language in this 


fourth paragraph of your introduction, would you consider that such a man was 
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“saddled with a handicap of mental and physical disability which active service has 
imposed” on him?—A. What type of men? 

Q. The case presented by the Chairman—the man who came back perfectly well, 
without one physical defect, who gets $600 salary more than he did before the war: 
would you consider that man saddled with a handicap of mental and physical dis- 
ability which active service has imposed upon him?—A. I would consider that he was 
saddled by the disability which he himself could demonstrate, and if he could prove 
his need by that demonstration he is entitled to it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There are three classes of disabilities spoken of in this memorandum: first, 
mental; second, physical; and third, commercial or financial; that is, the man who has 
been absent for three years has suffered a financial or commercial disability. The 
argument is this, that the young man I speak of was taken out of his vocation for three 
years, and by reason of that he has lost three years of his life and has suffered a 
financial or commercial disability, and on that ground they claim that that case should 
be considered, that class of cases should be considered. 


Mr. Morpny: Not considered, but paid—automatically paid. 


The CHairMAN: I have given one class of case, and I am sure every member of the 
Committee could give evidence of classes of case where they have suffered financially 
or commercial disability. 


Wirness: Last night the question was asked, from what group would you select 
those who would not claim anything? If the gentleman that you speak of suffered 
neither commercial nor mental disability as the result of his service he will make a 
false declaration by applying for it, and will have to suffer the penalty thereof; he has 
made a false declaration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If the Government arranges a plan whereby all soldiers who claim they need it 
would be entitled to a cash grant on or about the first of November, do you think any 
considerable proportion of the men would refuse to accept that grant?—A. I think 
that a proportion would not apply for it, particularly the type of man you have referred 
to, he would not apply for it. 


° 


By Mr. Nestitt: 


Q. You would only give it to the man who applied?—A. Absolutely. What is 
worth having is worth asking for. 

Q. Why discriminate, if the man gave the same service?—A. It is not a payment 
for service. 

Q. What is it paid for?—A. It is to re-establish the man in civil life. 

Q. Supposing he claims that he wants that for re-establishment in civil life, and he 
does not? . 


Mr. Nespirt: The woods are full of them. 
Mr. WatsteLt: Well, you have a process of law to protect you. 


Mr. Nzsprrt: We are going to law with all these men. There are hundreds of 
young fellows who have come back and gone back to the positions they held before, 
and many of them are holding jobs as good as they held before, and some better, and 
they are not asking for assistance. 


Mr. WatstELi: Certainly not, because they would not receive it. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Then why give it to those who are not trying to get back to civil life?—A, T 
cannot speak for the people who are not trying. 


Q. They are the very ones who will claim it, the ones who are not trying?—A,_ 


That is up to the board. 
Mr. Nessirr: You would need to have a fine board to handle that. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. I understand from what you say that your proposition is to give it to them all, 


whether they need it or not?—A. We must not try to argue about two things at once. 
There are clearly two sections that have been brought up by this discussion. The first 
is, how are you going to put the necessary machinery into operation to deal with an 
urgent situation within the next thirty days. It is clearly obvious to any one of us 
that that can only be done by a process of time. It is something that will not come 
by the wave of a conjuror’s wand. It takes time to do these things, but in the mean- 
time, while time is passing over our heads, innocent ones are suffering. 

Q. Your scheme is to give $500 each to all those who are in need of it, and who 
apply for the money. Would that make for contentment and satisfaction among the 
returned soldiers?—A. I do not see why it should not. 

Q. Your scheme is to give it to those who do not ask for it, who do not need it, 
who are not mentally or physically in need of it. That sum ig arbitrary. Cannot 
you modify it and get down to a basis which would reach those who do need it?—A. 
Of course, on the one hand we have to deal with an emergency situation. A member 
of the Committee expresses the idea that if you penalize a man for making a false 
declaration, the woods are full of those who will make that declaration. What is the 
use of having the protection of the law unless you take advantage of it against the 
one who makes the false declaration 2 

Q. No declaration is required at all if your scheme goes into effect. They will 
get it as a matter of course. They were soldiers, and whether they need it or not they 
will get it. Why then talk about the men making a false declaration?—A. There is 
nothing contained in the plan which will show that we have advocated the payment 
of one cent to a man whether he needs it or not; not one word. That is your interpre- 
tation, not ours. 


Mr. Nessirt: How are you going to judge by the 1st November? 
By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. We are really hinging on that date. I think most of us feel that it would be 
impossible to work it out by such a date?—A. Then, sir, I will venture this suggestion; 
I think that the Government could speedily make an announcement that they are 
about to issue an initial form of application to deal with emergent cases. These 
forms could be issued speedily just in the same manner and by the same machinery 
and department as issued the war gratuity application forms. 


By the Chaurman: 

Q. What is your estimate of the number of emergency cases? You are dealing 
with 400,000 soldiers.—A. 466,000. 

Q. What proportion of these in your judgment would be emergency cases? 

Mr. Bowker: I consider that every widow and bereaved next of kin is an emer- 
gency case right now. 

Q. That is because the pensions are not sufficient ? 

Mr. Bowker: That is because the cost of living and other considerations have te 
be taken into account. “ 

IMr. George William Waistell.] 
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Q. If the pensions were increased to the point where you think they should be 
increased, that class could be taken care of. 


Mr. Bowser: I do not believe that under the present system of reckoning a man’s 
pension in view of the condition of the labour market, the pensions will ever be suf- 
ficient. I believe that 75 per cent of our returned men are facing a crisis every month 
in this winter. 

Q. On that point, if you made a cash grant immediately, so far as the widow that 
you spoke of is concerned, that would only be a present emergency provision. You 
would have exactly the same emergency next year, the following year, and every year 
afterwards. 

Mr. Bowker: No, sir, by that time the machinery would be in operation defining 
the financial aid and she would have the benefit of that. 

Q. The benefit of that would mean an advance say of $2,000, which capitalized 


_ gay at six per cent, would represent $120 a year. 


Mr. Bowker: Well, ten dollars a month means a good deal to the average widow. 
Q. If the pensions scale were increased by that amount, would not that meet 
the situation, so far as she is concerned, not only for the present but for all time? 


Mr. Bowker: Pensions are outside of this scheme altogether. 

Q. You suggest giving financial assistance in addition to any provisions made 
for pensions? 

Mr. Bowker: Yes, sir, not only pensions, but if you take the other schemes that 
are ostensibly for the soldiers’ welfare, and reckon up the percentage of men or 

_ dependents who would take advantage of them, you would see that the large majority 

of the Canadian Exepditionary Forces are not touched at all. 

Q. What was your estimate, Mr. Waistell, of the number of emergency cases ?— 
A. I think Mr. Bowker has given a very fair estimate, about 75 per cent of the total. 
I think that is a fair estimate. It is impossible to calculate with any degree of 
accuracy, but 75 per cent is a reasonable estimate. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. According to that estimate, there would be 300,000 men out of work?—A. The 
fact of a man having a job, and not being on the unemployed list, does not signify 
that that man is not bitterly hard up. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. He said that 75 per cent were emergency cases, but assuming that the rate of 
salaries in Canada to-day are much higher than they were before the war there are 
very few that are not earning an adequate wage. 

Mr. Bowker: Our information is that the average rate of pay throughout Canada 
is not fit to keep a family decently even with the addition of a pension. We have 
questionnaires showing a definite case where a man shows his pre-war earnings and 
his present earnings, and very rarely do we come across a case where the man is 
receiving the same rate of pay as in pre-war times with the pre-war cost of living. In 
addition, we are passing through a season of casual work. Also, rents and the cost 

of living show no signs of coming down. We are facing a condition where a man 
is helpless. This is a scheme not only to help a man out of work, it is to help every 
man who for the sake of his responsibilities is taking what comes to him in the shape 
of work, and is rubbing along. 

Mr. Nusprrt: He has just said that according to their reports a great many men 
are not receiving more wages than they received before the war, and that some of 
them are not receiving as much. I would like to know from Mr. Bowker how he 


accounts for that statement. We come from different sections of the country, where 
[Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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numbers of men enlisted, and where there are a great many returned soldiers, and we 


know—at least I know that in our district the wages are double what they were 
previous to the war. And that these men are getting an increase of wages. How 
do you account for that. 

Mr. Bowker: What kind of labour? 

Mr. Nespitt: All kinds of labour, it does not matter. 

Mr. Bowker: Farm labour. 

Mr. Nespirt: Farm or manufacturing or any kind of labour. How do you 


account for the fact that you state that so many of these men are not getting the 
same wages? As an illustration, I employ returned soldiers through factories I am 


interested in, and they all get double the wages they did before the war. What is the 


use of your telling me what you have just told me? 


Mr. Bowker: Very good, sir. I will produce to you, sir, a bunch of question- 
naires filled up and attested by men from my own province. I was going to sort them 
out but I had not the time. JI could put them on the table and you could pick them out. 


Mr. Nessirr: I do the paying and I ought to know. 
M. Bowker: And you can do the picking. 
Mr. Cooper: Your province shows the smallest unemployment list in Canada. 


Mr. Bowker: Do you place any amount of weight on the evidence given by 
Senator Robertson ? 


Mr. Coorrr: And the evidence of Mr. Stewart. 


Mr. Bowker: He admitted his department was in an embryo state. I am talking 
about the Minister of Labour and also Mr. Bryce Stewart. I think their evidence 
proved our case. They do not know what unemployment there is in this country. 
They have a very slight idea. 


The CHarrMAN: You say in fact that there are 300,000 returned men that are 
not really established in work, but actually they are drawing the current rate of wages. 
We are not dealing with the pensionable cases in that 75 per cent. We are dealing 
mainly with the physically unimpaired men, and I do not think it would be correct 
to say that there are 300,000 of our men who are not re-established and earning an 
adequate living. 

Mr. Bowker: Well, Sir, I know about the province from which I come, Alberta. 


The CHamman: Assume for argument’s sake that 3,000 returned men had been 
taken into the Civil Service of Canada, Federal and provincial, and that they are in 
permanent positions getting the wage or the salary that is paid the civil servants. 
Would you consider these men re-established ? 


Mr. Bowker: No, Sir. In the first place, the current rate of pay in the Civil 
Service is absurd from the cost of living standpoint. Take a man like myself—and I do 
not call myself a civil servant—supposing I had gone into the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment at a salary of $1,300 or $1,400 a year, it would have been as good as the average 
returned soldier could ever expect. For three years my wife kept house on $64 a month. 
That was assigned pay and separation allowance and what the Patriotic Fund gave 
her, there was herself and three children. During that time the capital charges on my 
house could not be kept up. When I come back I am faced with an expenditure of 
$1,000 at least to rehabilitate my household. 


The Cuarrman: Your argument, if it means anything, means this: That in so far 
as not only the soldier is concerned, but in so far as our whole Civil Service is con- 
cerned, they are not getting adequate salaries. 


Mr. Bowker: I think that is correct. 
(Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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The CxairMan: That will not only apply to the civil servant, but to a very large 
extent, I presume, will apply to persons who are employed in ordinary clerical work 
in all our business industries. 


Mr. Bowker: Yes, but these men who are civilians were not up-rooted; also the 
capital charges on their households and their general help remained normal. I do not 
hold any brief for the civilian civil servant, but they must have liked their job or else 


- they would not have stuck to them like limpets. 


_ The Cuamman: It is surprising to see the number of people who are anxious to 
get into the Civil Service. 


Mr. Bowker: There is a feeling of security once they are in there. I know a chief 
clerk in Calgary who fought exemption right through the Supreme Court. His name 
is Patterson, 31 years old, fit, single, but indispensable. He is still there and I cannot 
get a returned soldier into that department. It is the Customs Department. I cannot 
get a returned soldier in there at $84 a month. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You say that 25 per cent of them would not apply. Twenty-five per cent of 
500,000 would be 125,000, which would leave 375,000, which, at $500, would bring $187,- 
500,000, which we would have to raise this month. 


Mr. Bowker: You are taking it on a basis of $500 a man, Sir. 


Mr. Cotuns: Let us be fair on this thing. If you will refer to the Canada section 
which is section 1, you will see that 47,000 men to start with would receive the entire 
amount, because their absolute maximum is $500, of which only 5,000 of them would 
receive the $500 amount. So that of those 47,000 men the grand total which they would 
receive in all would only be $9,150,000. You must not base them all as receiving $500, 
because they do not do any such thing. 


Mr. Copp: You started to make a statement, Mr. Bowker, in regard to some figures 
given by the Minister of Labour, and you were interrupted. 


Mr. Bowker: I think the hon. Minister of Labour was quoting from information 
supplied him probably through Mr. Bryce Stewart. I remember the figures as Mr. 
Stewart gave them in part. As far as my own city goes, the figures are absurd. He 
said 150 men were out of employment in Calgary. They have a department which is 
doing good work, the Department of Labour, but owing to lack of co-ordination 
between the provincial and Dominion Departments they do not know where they are 
at, and may not know for a year or two. The average returned soldier does not apply to 
register. The system is not down to a fine point yet. They can only take the figures 
of the men that apply and register in the ordinary way, and they do not get at the 
correct figures. They do not know how many are out of employment. 

Mr. Corp: You say he is giving incorrect information ? 

Mr. Bowker: Unreliable and inadequate. Mr. Bryce Stewart frankly admitted 
that, though the Minister did not. 

Mr. Crank: Mr. Bryce Stewart says the same quantity of unemployment plus 
the unrest made the employment situation worse than it was before. 

Mr. Bowser: Mr. Stewart said that this year would be normal from the stand- 
point of unemployment, say with 1914, but not as good as 1912 or 191s. We admit 
on general grounds that in the general labour market times are normal as regards the 
percentage, but our men are not normal, and they are not fighting the conditions 
normally, because they are not used to them, and they are not acclimatized yet. The 
same thing was referred to by Sir Robert Falconer and Tom Moore also referred to 


the same thing, the men had to be acclimatized. 
{Mr. George William Waistell.? 
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By the Chairman : 


The statement of financial aid that you have worked out in this plan is based : 
upon, not length of service, but the place of service and the character of the ser- pe 
vice?—-A. Based upon the date of enlistment. A man’s enlistment formed a con- — 


tract of service which was fixed for the duration of the war; simply because he 


was knocked out and his contract was broken, that does not relieve the country — 


from the liability. The man did not seek to receive the knock-out, he did not seek 
that disability, it was forced upon him by the service he rendered and he should not 
be penalized for that. Therefore the man who sacrificed and suffered most, should 
receive most. 

Q. Now let us take some examples? After the Committee rose last night I tried 
to work out some examples; it was very interesting and J think is largely the crux of 


the whole question. If the Committee will follow it, I think, the few examples I have 
here for the purpose of endeavouring to ascertain in a concrete way just what the a 


plan proposes in the shape of financial aid for re-establishment purposes. Now take 
the case of the man who enlisted in 1914. 


Mr. Bowker: $500. 
Q. He reached England in 1915. 


Mr. Bowxker: $1,300. 
Q. And he reached France in 1915. 


Mr. Bowker: $2,100. 

Q. And he did not return, he remained in the force to the end and he came back 
here in 1919?—A. By the general regulations, sir, it is shown that a man serving 
in Canada, England and France and the definition for that is “Add to the amount as 
described in subsections (a) and (b) the amounts set opposite to the year of arriving in 
France, and the sum of the three amounts shall determine the full amount of financial 
aid which may be granted, and the succeeding years shall have no bearing on the total.” 

Q. He would be entitled to $2,100? 


Mr. Bowker: If he was a combatant. 
Q. I am saying he was a combatant; you would not deduct from that any amount 
he received for gratuity ? 


Mr. Bowker: If he had received over $600 War Service Gratuity, yes. 

Q. Then you would take away any amount paid over $600?—A. Assuming him 
to be a colonel, he received, together with his wife $1,503, let us say $1,500; he has 
then received $900 already on his re-establishment, therefore $900 taken from $2,100 
would give him a possible $1,200. 

Q. Now, we will assume for argument’s sake, these are all privates; no private 


would receive more than $600 gratuity?—A. Yes, sir, men who have received the war 


service gratuity based upon the working pay. 

Q. We will assume for argumen’s sake that none of them received pay of that 
kind? Taking the private who enlisted, left Canada in 1914, reached England and 
reached France in 1915, he would be entitled to $2,100?—A. Yes. 

Q. If he stayed all the time there, 1916-17 and 18 and returned to Canada in 1919, 
the amount he would be entitled to would be $2,100?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the second case, the man who enlisted in 1914 and went to England in 
1915, he went to France in 1915, and then discharged and returned to Canada in 1916, 
he would be entitled to $2,100?—A. Yes, but he did not receive the war service gratuity 
$500. 

Q. The other men would have received $600 in addition?—A. Yes. 

Q. This man would receive the war service gratuity for?—A. For five months, 
$600. 


{Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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Mr. Bowker: $1,350?—A. For a single man. 

_ Q. Now then take the case of two men who joined at the same time, went to Eng- 
land at the same time, went to France at the same time, one man for some cause or 
another was discharged and came back here in 1915; the other man remained in 
_ France during 1915-16-17 and 18 and he would be placed on the same basis with the 
exception of $100 in the gratuity which they have received?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Let me understand about that $600? You say everything over $600 would be 
deducted?—A. Yes. 
F Q. How do you make that?—A. The $600 is the maximum for a private, it is a 


levelling up, and removing of the whole grievance of war service gratuity. 
ss Q. He would get $600 plus $2,1002—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


b Q. The man who enlisted in Canada in 1914, because this will apply to the 
E Imperialists as weli as the Canadians, jumped to England in 1914, jumped to France 
ke 
E 


in 1915, would be entitled to $2,5007—A. Yes. 

. Q. Well then take the case of these men who are described as taking a “Cook’s 
tour,” let’s see how it would work out in their case, enlisted in 1915, how much? 

Mr. Bowker: $400. 

Q. Reached England in 1916? 

Mr. Bowker: $600, making $1,000. 

Q. Some of these men went to France in 1917 and were attached to the forces in 
France in 19172—A. I wish to remind you sir that no private soldier had a Cook’s 
tour; they were only officers that took Cook’s tours, and the man’s regimental docu- 
ments will show whether he took one of the Cook’s tours or not. 


. By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. I do not think that you are right in saying that, I have seen a number of 
_ documents, and it is not ‘marked on them?—A. I am sorry I have not seen the docu- 
ments; I have taken it for granted that the document would show whether the man 
took a Cook’s tour or not. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At any rate if he were attached to some unit over there, a combatant unit, if 
he reached France in 1917, he would be entitled to $1,400?—A. He would, but he 
__ would not be a combatant, therefore that would be deducted by 25 per cent, it would 
be $1,150. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. He would be considered a combatant if he belonged to a combatant unit?—A. 
No, sir; read the clause on combatants. 
“Combatants shall mean any person, male or female, who actually served 
on a fighting front, regardless of whether such person was or was not on the 
strength of a combatant or non-combatant unit on land, sea or air.” 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Could you not qualify that term “Cook’s tour,” because generally speaking the 
 Oook’s tour was for from ten days to a fortnight, but two members were to my know- 
ledge over on Cook’s tours, one for five months, and the other for seven months; really 
these are not Cook’s tours in the sense in which you use the term?—A. The onus of 
Proof is on the man. 


be. Sa eae ed eR a ee ee ee 


0 iid al Sea 
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By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I know of one man who went over there and was attached to a battalion, and 
he was wounded? And I know of several others who would be qualified as a combatant? 


—A. He would be qualified as a combatant in France if he had been there under those 
conditions. 

Witness: He would qualify as a combatant in France if he had been there a day 
under those conditions. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I do not know the extent to which it has been true, but it has been repeatedly 


represented to me that large numbers of surplus officers whose services were not 
required went from Canada to England—whether they took what is commonly called 


a “ Cook’s tour” or not—and eventually they returned to Canada. If one of those went — 


over in 1915 and came back to Canada in 1916 he would be entitled to $1,000?—A. 
Enlisted in 1915, reached England in 1916, $1,000. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. $1,600 less 25 per cent?—A. He never got past England; he has never been on 
belligerent soil. He is bound to have been a non-combatant if he never gets past 
England. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Under your scheme, if a man reaches England in 1916 he is entitled to $600; if 
he left Canada in 1915 and went to England in 1916?—A. Let us see how that man’s 
case works out. He is an officer, otherwise he would not get a chance to come back to 
Canada. Now, he is drawing a good big gratuity. Say he is a colonel; the monthly 
rate is, say, $200; that man has received already for his five months $1,000; that is 
$400 in excess of the $600, to start with. Now, his basic cost is $1,000 less 25 per 
cent, which makes it $750, less $400 which he has already got; he then gets $350. 

Mr. Bowker: He does not owe the country anything, sir. You probably see that 
this scale has been drawn up by a couple of combatants, who are also rankers. 


Mr. WatsteLu: But we have always been fair. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take the case of a man who simply went to France on what we have described 
as a Cook’s tour; he would not be entitled to anything for the time he spent in France; 
that is, his going to France would not be taken into consideration at all?—A. Now we 
are treading on dangerous ground, because we say clearly, “for service in France in 
the year of arrival.’ When his questionnaire has been filled up, the form, the basis 
of his application for a grant, the Board must satisfy themselves that the application 
is legitimate by comparison with the man’s individual records right here at Ottawa, 


and if he cannot establish his bona fides of service there is a provision in this plan 


which states clearly :— 


“Tn such a plan, involving as it does countless features against which it is 
impossible to provide the Board shall observe the spirit of re-establishment of 
the individual and the country, and their award shall be governed accordingly. 


It also says that the Board at Ottawa shall be in supreme control, and their 
decision on all matters not specifically provided for shall be final. The decision rests 
with the Board to be fair, and to meet the.spirit of the thing if it is not positively 
definite. 

[Mr. George William Waistell.] 
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By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
—Q. He would get a minimum of $350/—A. Yes. 


Witnesses excused, to allow of hearing of delegates from the Grand Army of 


er Mr: 
amined. 


Wituiam E. Coniier and Mr. ALExanper Jasinski called, sworn and ex- 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What organization do you represent? 


Mr. Cotiirr:—A. Vimy Post, No. 4, of the Grand Army of Canada. I am ata 
loss here, because we were expecting two or three of the officers from the Dominion 
executive in Toronto; and as I hope to return this afternoon to Montreal, where I have 
business, I simply desired to endorse very heartily this basic table on re-establishment 
submitted by the Great War Veterans’ Association. The Grand Army in Canada is in 
a "opposition to no other soldier body, in co-operation with all, and in this we see a very 
fair working basis. 

3 Q. Are you stating your personal views, or those of your local organization ?—A. 
Of the local organization. 

Q. Has your local organization had this scheme before them?—A. No, but they 
have given us the power to act. 

Q. How many members are in your local organization?—A. About 500. 

Q. All residing in Montreal or the vicinity ’—A. Montreal and vicinity. 

. Q. And you say that the members of your organization have never had the oppor- 
x tunity of seeing this plan?—A. No, they have not; that is, it has never been submitted 
to them. 

Q. And you feel that you have authority from your membership to come here and 
say that you heartily endorse this plan?—A. Yes, in so far as that we have received 
authority to act here in their name, and this appeals to us. 

__ Q. Personally 2—A. Personally. 

___ Q. You cannot say that it appeals to your organization because they have never 
had the opportunity of seeing it? 

__-My, Cooper: They have their authority to act for them. 


By the Chairman: 


__ Q. You would have authority, you consider, to either endorse or reject or modify 

_ any plan we happen to be considering here?—A. Yes, so far as Vimy Post, No. 4, is 

concerned, that is all right. 

____-*Q. Your body has been considering this question of’re-establishment; have you 

any further suggestions to make to this Committee of Parliament that is now dealing 
with that problem?—A. In regard to the gratuity ? 

__ Q. In general?—A. In regard to university education, we desire to see entrance 

4 eXamination abolished. 

a Q. Entrance to the university ?—A. Entrance to the university. 

: Q. We had a representative here yesterday, President Falconer of the University 

_ of Toronto, stating that so far as that university is concerned they are admitting 

students without requiring them to pass matriculation examination—A. I think that 

is a very excellent and very far-seeing move, a most commendable one. 

_ Q. You understand that is not a matter over which this Committee has juris- 

diction, that that must be determined by every university for itself?—A. No; only 


ts far as it would affect the scheme of university education for the discharged 
Soldiers, 


[Mr. William E. Collier.] 
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Q. What I mean is that neither this Committee nor Parliament can lay down a 
law compelling universities to take students who have not passed that matriculation 
examination ?—A. Yes, but would it not be possible for this Committee, or for Parlig- — 
ment to suggest or create other universities than those now existing? 

The CuHamMan: I am afraid not. 


Mr. CuisHoim: Is it correct that Principal Falconer had authority from the other — 
universities to speak for them with respect to this question? 


Mr. Nespitt: He spoke only for his own university. 


The CuarrMAN: I think he spoke only for his own university, but I have no doubt : 
that the other universities of Canada will operate along similar lines. 


Mr. Morpny: He had a letter from Queen’s University which he read. 


Mr. CuisHotm: He was delegated by the other universities to come here and speak 
for them 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further suggestions?—A. In regard to the car fare and separa- 


tion allowance for the minors, who are being re-educated, re-established, at present ; 
those in Montreal are not receiving car fare nor separation allowance. : 
By Mr. Copp: 7 


Q. What do you mean by car fare?—A. Street car fares to and from the school; 
that is the minors. 


By Mr. Morphy: | 


Q. Have you heard of any case in Montreal where the employer, assuming that | 
the soldier servant or workman was receiving car fare, deducted it from the boy’s 
salary ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know a soldier by the name of O’Toole?—A. I know one. d 

Q. He makes that complaint, and I think it would be well if you would investi- 
gate it?—A. There is one bad thing in connection with the clothing trade in Mont- 
real. Their men threaten to go on strike if the bosses engage returned men. Ninety- 
five per cent of those are foreigners, and they threaten a strike every time. I had a 
man, Mr. Friel, tell me the other day of two men of the 14th Battalion who were 
turned away from one of the factories where men threatened to go on strike if these 
returned men were engaged. Here is a letter from the Honourary Secretary of the 
Imperial Order Sons of the Empire. (Reads): 


“ Montreal, October 2, 1919. 
The President of The Grand Army of Canada, Montreal. 


Dear Sir:—At the regular meeting of the Imperial Order Sons of the 
Empire held last evening it was proposed by Captain C. C. McCully and 
seconded by Sergeant-Major H. N. Bleackley, and carried unanimously, that 
the following resolution be adopted and that copies be sent to the soldiers’ | 
organizations of Canada. I 

That this order memoralize the Government on behalf of the returned sol- 
diers of Canada, that on account of the hostile attitude of certain labour 
organizations, particularly in the clothing trades, that the Government of Can- 
ada establish factories for the manufacture and repair of all Government UDI- 
forms, in which returned soldiers would be employed, to the end that loyal 
employers who are inclined to treat the returned soldiers fairly may be enabled 
to carry out their operations, in the event of being discriminated against on 

[Mr. William E. Collier.] 
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account of employing returned soldiers, and that they may have a force of 
trained employees from the ranks of ex-soldiers to draw upon. Yours truly, 


(Signed) J. H. Epaar, Hon. Secretary, Captain.” 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you mean to say that the trades unions boycott any factory that employs 
returned soldiers? Is that your statement?—A. Some of the trades unions, yes, sir. 
Q. Mr. Moore was here yesterday, and his testimony was just to the opposite effect. 
Tg Mr. Moore in touch with the factories in Montreal?—A. The Imperial Order Sons 
of the Empire and other organizations have cases where men were turned away. 

q Q. Will you name one trade union in the city of Montreal that threatens to 
boycott any industry that employs a returned man?—A. Yes, I would be able to 
furnish them. 

ip Q. We would like to have the names?—A. I can furnish the Committee with their 
names. 

Q. We would like to have the names of any trade unions who threaten to boycott 
an industry that employs returned men?—A. You would have to differentiate between 
the trade union proper and the men in the factory who say they will go and wont work. 
Q. Give the names of any factory in the Dominion where the trades unions say 
that they will go out on strike if returned men are employed in that factory. That is 
a fair question. 

_ The CHamman: Mr. Collier states that he has knowledge that that is the situa- 
tion, but that he does not care to give evidence along that line publicly. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


-Q. I think that is the kind of evidence that should be made public?—A. I have 
just read a letter sent by Captain Edgar, a man who was wounded three times. He 
__ is the honourary secretary of the Imperial Order Sons of the Empire. His address is 
there, and I may refer you to him. 

: Q. You are a returned soldier, are you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you not think that any body of labouring men in this country who threat- 
_ ened to go on strike because returned men are engaged should be exposed to the whole 
_ public?—A. I do, and that is the subject of this movement. 

: Q. Then give us the names ?—(No answer.) 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. Are they individuals, or do they represent any body of organized labour?—A. 
I hardly think that they are representing organized labour, though they themselves 
are members of trade unions. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Why not give this Committee and the public of this country the names of 
those organizations?—A. I may refer the gentleman to the Montreal Gazette of two 
weeks ago, approximately, when there was a column story in connection with that. 
Q. Were the names given there?—A. No, the names are not given. 

Q. I do not care whether they are employers or trades union men, we should have 
their names?—A. For obvious reasons, their names are not given. 

_ _ «Q. Lf they are going to boycott returned men, the whole country should know it. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


~ Q. Did the Gazette mention the industry?—A. No, The Gazette and the other 
papers had it. The Gazette referred to the matter editorially the day following. 
_ [Mr. Wm. E. Collier.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it your judgment that that situation, if it did exist, has been righted?—A. 
If not, it is on the way to be righted. 

Q. Would you prefer not to mention the names of the institutions where these 
men are employed?—A. Of course, because you cannot very well hold these men 
responsible. It would be most unjust to hold an employer or a factory responsible. 
For instance, here is a cutting room, and this man or another goes in to work, and 
the men, if they are not friendly to him, what can the employer do? 

By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Why are they not friendly? Is it because he is a returned man?—A. Evidently, 
and he is not a member actually of the union. 

Mr. Nessirr: You have hit the nail on the head that time. 

The CHaiRMAN: You might send to me as Chairman of this Committe a statement 
regarding the situation, and IJ, in turn, will bring it to the attention of the Minister 
of Labour. He will thus have a knowledge of the situation, and probably will be able 
to get some action taken along that line. I can quite understand your wish not to 
discuss the matter publicly. 

Q. As regards the general employment situation in Montreal in so far as returned 
men are concerned, what is the situation just now? Are there many men out of em- 
ployment ?—A. Yes, there are many men out of employment. 

Q. How many returned soldiers in Montreal in your judgment are unemployed at 
the present time——A. Well, it is popularly believed that there are 3,000. 

Q. And what do you consider is the chief cause for unemployment?—A. Well, 
of course, there is a general business depression.. We all know that. The factories 
are not running as actively at the present moment as they used to. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. In what lines are the depressions?—A. In the Dominion Bridge Company, ~ 


Canadian Steel, Canadian Cars, The Angus Shops, the G.T.R., the Canada Wire and 
Cable— ‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mostly iron and steel?—A. Yes. 

Q. As regards textile industries, what is the situation?—A. Well, fairly good, and 
of course there is a strike on at the Canadian Consolidated Rubber and other industries, 
and a number of men are out on that account. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Has there been any strike recently in the metal workers?—A. Then there is 
the builders strike on. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further recommendations to make?—A. There is one thing I 
should like to say. I never knew what the S.C.R. meant, although I have been dealing 
with cases before it, until about three months ago. I met with an accident, and half 
an hour after I telephoned a doctor and an ambulance were at my door, wanting to 
take me off to the hospital. I was surprised, pleasantly so, and gratefully so, but I 
arranged for them to come the next morning. They came and took me to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. My treatment was all that could be desired—perfect, and, so far as 
I am personally concerned, I feel very grateful to the S.C.R. I may say that Mr. 
Jasienski, who is with me here, is a Polish officer and published a paper in the United 
States. He was a captain in the army, resigned and went over in the ranks. He was a 
personal friend of Paderewski, and I hope some day we will have him as Polish Consul 
in Canada. 


Witness retired. | 
[Mr. Wm. E. Collier.] 
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Mr. Atexanper Jastenskt: The Department of Militia appointed me to succeed 
Colonel Cooper as instructor of the Royal School of Infantry. In the Canadian army 
there were about 8,000 men, Poles and Russians. Ninety-five per cent of them are 
from the North of Russia, ninety per cent of what is now Poland, and five per cent 
Roumania. These men have dependents in Europe. All the Canadian Government 
allows them is Separation Allowance. The majority of these men wish to bring their 
families to Canada. and as this matter is of very great importance, because in any 
event the Canadian Government will be obliged to pay millions to them when the con- 
ditions are settled, it is better that those men should be inhabitants of Canada and in 
Canada and the Government should take notice of that fact, and it should be a part of 
the duties of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment to help those soldiers bring their 
families to Canada. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The soldiers are in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did their dependents get to Poland? Were they in Poland at the time 
the war broke out?—A. Yes, at the time the war broke out, and of course since the war 
broke out they could not bring them from Poland or Roumania and the Separation 
Allowances were not paid to them. 

Q. Will you prepare a statement as to the dependents you are speaking of and send 
it to me as Chairman of this Committee, setting out in detail just what you think 
should be done in their case?—A. I will, sir, because in that case we have in Toronto 
about 300 and a large number in Montreal and some in other places. The Government 
will be obliged to pay those dependents anyway, and there will be no expense on the 
Government. They will be obliged to pay those dependents, from $800 to $1,200. 
(Statement dated October 8, submitted as requested and considered.) 

_ Witness discharged. 


Mr. W. E. Coutier: I wish to refer to the case of comrade A. R. Prinn. He is a 
boy from Sherbrooke. His father, brother and himself went overseas. He went over in 
1916. He was fifteen years of age, and he was ten months altogether in the service, 
and on his return went to work. He left High School in Sherbrooke to enlist. Now, 
because he was not a year in the service there is difficulty about giving him re-educa- 
tion. J have taken the matter up with the Deputy Minister, Mr. Robinson, who told 
me he would give his serious consideration to the question, and he hoped to see the 
case of Comrade Prinn settled in a satisfactory way. 

Mr. Bétanp: Is he disabled in any degree? 

Mr. Cottier: Oh no, he only went to England. He was sent back because he 
was a minor, he was only sixteen. On his return to Canada, his father and brother 
were overseas. When he came home as he was the eldest at home, he became the daddy 
and went to work, and now he is desirous of resuming his studies preparatory to going 
.<- to McGill. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. However, you took it up with Mr. Robinson?—A. Yes. 
q Mr. Rogsinson: My attention was caHed to this case a couple of days ago. 
= The Cyamman: You have sufficient latitude under the law to deal with a case 
of that kind, have you not? 
Mr. Rosinson: No sir. 

_ My. Cotumr: That is the unfortunate part of it, we found that Sir James Loug- 
heed, Mr. Robinson, and the local Directors have not sufficient discretionary powers and 
for that reason Vimy Post last week passed a resolution asking for more discretionary 
_ Powers to the local directors and the commission. 

Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 3 p.m. 


(Mr. Alex, Jasienski 1 
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The Committee resumed at 3 p.m. 
Messrs. WaIsTELL, Bowker, and Witson recalled: 


Mr. Bowker: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I mentioned this morning that the 
Dominion Command had authorized the issuance of questionnaires throughout the 
Dominion to members of the Great War Veterans’ Association. This (producing 
documents) is a small batch, there are about ten times as many as I have here already 
in, they have not been sorted in any way, and the questions in this questionnaire are 
as follows: 


“Name of Branch 


Name of individual, Service rank, 

Length of service— France, England, Canada, 
Married or single, No. of children, 

Amount of monthly pension $ Can you obtain life insurance? 


Length of vocational training, 

Have you become re-established in trade trained for? 

Tf not, why? 

Have you taken land under Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme? 
Have you application for same pending? 

What amount of war gratuity have you received? 


The following questions apply to those who have not received vocational training 
or who have not settled on land under the Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme: 


Are you now in employment ? Did you secure employment yourself? 
Did you return to your pre-war position? 
Were you assisted in obtaining work by any Government Department? 
If so, state which? 
Give monthly wages at time of enlistment, 
Give monthly wages at present, 
Is your job temporary or permanent? 
Do you consider yourself re-established ? 
*Tf not, define precise what measure of re-establishment would meet your 
particular need. 


* Note :—Cash will not be accepted as an answer unless accompanied by statement 
as to how same would be used for re-establishment into ciyil life, such as 
housing, insurance, educational, or other form representing re-establishment. 


Now, sir, this (producing newspaper) is the official newspaper published by the 
Manitoba Command of the Great War Veterans’ Association, and I have here the 
detailed analysis of the figures and these indicate that returned citizens need the aid 
of gratuity for useful purposes; for instance, there are 8,600 unemployed returned 
soldiers in this province and there are 22,400 returned soldiers who consider them- 
selves unsettled, they are still temporarily employed; only 8,600 men have returned 
to their pre-war positions and 3,520 are drawing lower wages than they had before 
enlistment. Now, the replies that we have indicate that there are 25,520 single men 
needing the gratuity for useful purposes, 


Single men, 25,520. 

Married men without families, 11,000. 

Married men with families, 7,480. 

Pensioners, 8,360. 

Refused life insurance, 7,720. 

Vocationally trained or training, 1,320. 
fMr. Bowker.] 
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Re-established from vocational schools (probably too low), 79. 
Settled by Soldiers’ Settlement Board, 572. 

Soldiers’ Settlement Board loans pending, 1,760. 

Unemployed, 8,260. 

Temporarily employed, 22,400. 

Permanently employed, 1,960. 

Assisted to work by Government (probably low), 352. 

Returned to pre-war positions, 8,600. 

Salary less than before joining up, 3,520. 

Ask Cash Bonus, no amount fixed for allowing purpose or purposes. 
Farm equipment and stock, 2,200. 

Housing, 11,440. 

Industrial re-establishment, 11,792. 

Education (professional, Business technical training), 8,360. 
Insurance, 2,200. 

Miscellaneous purposes, 660. 

Ask fixed amount, practically all $2,000 for same purpose as above, 6,820. 
Want monthly gratuities continued, 2,640. 

Want measured service grant, 352. 

Considered as re-established, 2,200. 


There are some specific cases given, which might I read, sir? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You give the number of men that have been unemployed at 8,600?—A. 
Returned to pre-war positions 8,600. 
Q. And so many are getting less than they got before they enlisted?—A. 3,520. 
Q. They do not say whether they returned to the same positions or not; it is 


. possible that these men may not have returned to the same positions they previously 


occupied ?—A. I do not think it makes any difference whether they did or not, I do 
not know. 

Q. I think it makes all the difference?—A. If the man went back to the same 
position at the same rate, he would be worse off anyway. I have the case of a man 
named Wilson— 

Q. I am not arguing that they do not do so, but whether they have gone back 
- to the same positions. Do any of these men that are getting less than before say they 
have gone back to the same positions?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you know whether in any line of employment to-day the salaries are less 
than they were in 19142—A. Well, I have come across, sir, in the general clerks, 
ordinary clerks, where I have ieer on a voecationally trained man who had to be a 
stenographer or punch a typewriter and who had to be good on figures, married with 
two children, and they offered him $75 a month in Calgary. 

Q. That does not answer at all my question; do you know of any line of work 
where the salary or wages paid to-day is less than the salary paid in 1914%?—A. No, 
T cannot tell. 

Q. Well now, is it the case?—A. I could not say. I could not tell, I could not say. 

Q. We all know that employment in every sphere is being paid larger wages than 
in 1914, but that is not the point, a man might have been on a jeb at $150 in 1914 
and to-day he might be only getting $100?—A. That is our point, but our men do not 
seem to be getting the better jobs. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. In regard to the questionnaire, there are two very important questions which 
you left out?—A. I did not leave them off at all. 


: [Mr. Bowker.] 
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Q. It does not’ matter who left them off, but the questions I refer to is first— 


what employment were you in when you enlisted, and the second is, what are you now 
employed at? Neither of those questions is on this questionnaire. 


The CHAIRMAN: Most important. The questionnaire, so far as employment is con- 


ee 


cerned, is absolutely valueless, because it does not cover the real information wanted. 


The man was not asked to state what his previous employment was, and he does not 
state the character of his employment now. 


Mr. WarsteLi: Of course you must remember that this questionnaire was an 
unforeseen eventuality. We were not successful in obtaining a committee or a com- 
mission, and finally the present committee was appointed, and we were suddenly con- 
fronted with the necessity of producing certain evidence during the lifetime of this 
committee, and the headings of these questions had to be telegraphed throughout the 
length and breadth of Canada, we had to get in touch with the men, the questionnaire 
had to be posted in a flash and distributed through the uttermost parts of Canada, and 
we are here during the lifetime of this session, which we consider is mighty smart 
work. 


The CuHaimman: So it is. 


Mr. WaisteLu: I will guarantee certainly that those questions were not left off 
with any intention to cover or mislead, 


Mr. Bowker: These cases have been prepared by the officials of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association, and the names are marked with dashes. Private number one: 


1. Private . is married and has two children. He was getting $110 a month before 
enlistment. His present salary is $87 a month and his job is only temporary. “I could use a 
bonus for getting a home for myself,’ he says, ‘‘and in furnishing it as my present wages are 
insufficient to pay rent and exist with the high cost of living”. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As regards that case, it covers a very large number of cases. Any man who 
joined the forces and did not have a home for himself, that is, did not have his own 
house, would naturally say, “If we can get a bonus to provide us with a house, we 
need it.” That would apply to every man that had not a home. A. How is it Cana- 
dian soldiers before the war had no homes? They were living in some conditions 
where they were fairly secure. 

Q. I dare say there would be a large number of them living in rented houses. A. 
How about the case of a man who has a wife and may be a family since enlistment? 

Q. No doubt he needs a home. A. In re-establishing the family he would have 
acquired a home in the ordinary routine. Within the last three months in Calgary 
all sorts of soldiers’ wives and widows have been coaxed to put down a hundred or two 
hundred dollars on a home because of the fear that they were on thirty days’ notice, 
otherwise they were liable to be turned into the streets, and they are paying an exor- 
bitant rent—it is really only rent, because they will never get the principal paid off, 
the way it is going on. 

Q. Have you some other cases?—A. Yes. These are from Manitoba in answer 
to the questionnaires from all over Canada :— ? 

2. Private———,, is single. He gets a pension of $2.50 a month. He earned $90 a month 


before the war and cannot get work now. He would use a bonus to go into the confectionery 
business. 


3. Private———, is single and served 38 months in France. Pre-war salary was $115; 
now gets $85. He wants to start in business for himself in the north.country. 

4. Private———_, formerly earned $80 a month. Now he gets $85. He cannot qualify as 4 
farmer and so cannot get land under the Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme. He wants to ge into 
business as a harness-maker. 

5. Private-————, who makes $10 a month less now than before the war would be satis- 
fied if he could even get a loan with which to start up a home. 


[Mr. Bowker. ] 
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aieolvate——————, S0t $85 a month before the war and has only been able to get small 
jobs since his return. He wants money in order to take up a course in dairying so that he 
could go into that business. 


: 7. Private , Single. used to make $110 a month. He is out of work now. He asks 
for a cash bonus in order to start up as a building contractor. 


8. Private———,, is married and has one child. He earned $150 a month before he enlisted. 
Now he is paid $80. He wants to get ‘clothing, housing, and other necessities for the coming 
_ winter.’. 

i 9. Private———, If the war had not broken out, I would haye been a journeyman plumber,’ 
he writes, ‘and would be earning 75c. an hour.’ As it is, his wages are $85 a month. 


. 10. Private———, would use his bonus to buy cattle. He made $130 a month before the 
war and now gets $90. . 


, 11. Private———, who served in France 4 years, wants to establish himself in his former 
_ trade of stonecutter. His pre-war monthly earnings of $150 now have dropped to $100. 


12. Private———, formerly earned $100, now gets $70 to $80. He also gets a pension 
of $7.50 a month. ‘Want a cash grant to enable me to start a small motor repair or machine 
shop,’ he writes. 


13. Private———,, out of work, says ‘I need $2,000 to enable me to start where I left off 
previous to enlistment and to make it possible for me to get married.’ 


14. Private———_, is farming under the Land Settlement Act. He asks for ‘A money 
grant to assist to pay off my loan and re-instate me to the position I was in before the war— 
_ to be my own master and an independent farmer.’ 


15. Private———_, was a student when he enlisted, and he would like cash to enable him 
to complete his education. - 


=~ 
16. Private , three years in France, is out of work. His pre-war earnings were $150 
-amonth. He wants to start up a little grocery. 


_ 17. Private———, has been unable to find work. He says he would be satisfied with ‘a 
permanent job at good wages or a cash bonus sufficient to start me in business.’ 


18. Private , lost a leg in France. His pension is $30 a month as compared with 
his pre-war wages of $120. He wants the cash bonus to start a little restaurart or a billiard 
- parlor. 


19. Private———, earning $150 to $200 a month when he enlisted, is making nothing now. 
He wants to open up a Civil Engineers’ or an Assaying Office, or else develop a Fox farm in 
which he has an interest. 


Mr. Bowker: Then I have a wire from Winnipeg dated Sept. 27th as follows :— 
Questionnaire report to date (stop). Total returned soldiers question- 
naired received 2133 (stop) Married 952 (stop) With children 564-(stop) Single 

. 1181 (stop) Pensioners 420 (stop) Cannot obtain life insurance 392 (stop) 
Received vocational training 70 (stop) Re-established in trade trained for 
i. 4 (stop) Taken land under Settlement Scheme 30 (stop) Application for 
- same pending 121 (stop) Unemployed 410 (stop) Temporarily employed 1008, 
permanently employed 393 (stop) Assisted by Government in obtaining employ- 
ment / returned to pre-war position 433 (stop) Salary less than before enlist- 
ment 165 (stop) Number requesting cash for purposes set out in paragraph 19 
hereof 1193 (stop) Number specifying amount of cash ninety per cent two 
thousand dollars for, for purposes enumerated in following paragraph 382 (stop) 
Forms of re-establishment covered by all Questionnaires A Housing 560 B Indus- 
trial and Business re-establishment 552 C Education 414 D Insurance 107 E 
Farm Lands 355 F Farm Stock and Equipment 109 G Miscellaneous 32 note 
individual Questionnaires cover one or more of this group (stop) Number 
requesting Monthly Gratuity 136 (stop) Number requesting measured ser- 
vice Bonus 17 (stop) Re-established 108 (stop) Note Housing in- 
cludes buying building and removing encumbrances education includes 
training for professions and trades and education of children (stop) 
Farm lands includes applications for free grants and assistance in purchasing 
and improving (stop) Indications soldier Settlement Scheme not satisfactory 
country reports objects strongly to ten per cent deposit (stop) Question refer- 
ence salaries not generally answered (stop) Further Questionnaires received 
daily slow from outside points (stop) Further report shortly on same plan as 
this. 


(ed) J. R. BOWLER, 
Manitoba Command. 
[Mr. Bowker. ] 
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By the Chairman 

Q. Where is that telegram from?—A. From the Manitoba Command, sir. Refer- 
ring to the question this morning, you asked would a man who enlisted in 1914, went 
to England in 1915, and went to France and stayed there four years, and received a 
certain amount; say he went in 1914, and went to France in 1915, it would be $2,100 
if he stayed until 1919, the time of demobilization. Then you asked if a man enlisted 
in 1914, went to France in 1915, was wounded in 1915, or came back to Canada in 
1915, would he receive the same amount for the last amount of service. The answer is 
yes, the idea being that if a man came back'with a disability, and was thus hampered 
in re-establishment. Another thing is that in those days the present forms of re- 
establishment were not in existence. In those days a man got an eight dollar clothing 
allowance, but his discharge pay was not paid on demobilization. I can give you my 
own case. J was discharged in 1917. J received my post discharge pay three months 
afterwards, $210. Fourteen months after that the war gratuity came through, $289, 
and that was paid in seven separate cheques, two of the cheques being lost because of 
strikes. The money was of no use to anybody paid in that way. There was no Soldiers’ 
Aid in those days; no Soldiers’ Re-Establishment on a business-like scale; no Land 
Settlement. The Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1917 was a farce. It was not until the 
beginning of 1918 that they began working on the Orders in Council in anticipation of 
the present Soldiers’ Settlement Act. 

Q. Take another case that we had up this morning. It was an extreme case, the 
ease of a man who joined in 1914, went to England in 1914, and to France in 1914. 
He would be entitled under this schedule to $2,500?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If in addition he got the war gratuity— 

Mr. Bowxer: No, sir, the war gratuities that are being paid are paid by the 
Militia Department. They have nothing to do with the Soldiers’ Re-establishment at 
all. We maintain that they are really part of the Militia Defence Act operations. 

Q. That is quite true, but the total amount that that man would receive, out- 
side of his pay and allowance, that he has either received, or would receive under 
your scheme. would, combined with the other, be $3,100. 

Mr. Bowker: Yes, sir. The only men who would benefit by that would be the 
Medical Corps, the Pats, a certain number of British Reservists who took the first 
boat over and worked for a shilling a day. 

Q. Take all the British Reservists who went in the fall of 1914, under your plan 
they would all be entitled for themselves or their dependents to $2,500? 

Mr. Bowxer: If they got to France in 1914, but only a proportion of them would. 
I say good luck to them. 

Q. There are the French reservists, too ? 

Mr. Bowker: Or Italian, or anybody; that is who has returned of course, or 


has his family here. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Supposing he enlisted in 1914 and got to France in 1915, what would he get? 
Mr. Bowker: He would get on the 1915 scale. Say he left Canada in 1914, that 
would be $500. He got to France, or Italy, or Belgium: or England in 1914; he would 
‘get $1,500. Then if he got to the fighting front, wherever it was, in 1914, he would 
get another thousand dollars; if in 1915, he would get another $800. If a Princess Pat 
who enlisted say in Ottawa in 1914, he would get $500. If he went to England in 1914 
he would get $1,000, and if to the Pay Office in London, and stayed there until the 
smell of the armistice came along and then ducked over to France in 1918, he would 


get $200. 
Q. But the fellow who enlisted in 1914 and went to England in 1915, what would 


he get? 
{Mr. Bowker.] 
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Mr. Bowker: He would get $500 and $800; he would come down the table. 

Q. That would be $1,300? 

Mr. Bowker: Yes, if he went to France in 1915: he would get $800 more, but if 
he did not go until 1916, he would get $600. 
ms Q. If he went in 1915? 
Mr. Bowker: He would get $2,100. 
. Q. He would be entitled to the gratuity that he has now been paid, $600. 

Mr. Bowker: That has nothing to do with this. He probably has it. 

Q. That would be $2,700? 

Mr. Bowxer: Yes, sir. 

The Cuaiman: I have forgotten the evidence taken in connection with Mr. 
Flynn’s proposition. Did he suggest a deduction of the gratuity? 

Mr. Nespitt: No. 

Mr. Tweepie: It was to be above the gratuity. 

Mr. Nespitt: Yes. He did not say anything about gratuity already paid, but 
we took it for granted that he means an addition. 


Mr. Warstett: I would like to remind the members of the Committee that our 
resolution, of which we all have a copy, reads as follows in connection with gratuity. 
Of course, we must be consistent in our stand. 


And that this bonus be in addition to any gratuity or pension for disability 
resulting from service; and that in the case of Members of the Expeditionary 
Forces whose death occurred whilst in the service or after discharge therefrom, 
such Bonus shall be paid to their dependents. 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. It is also in addition to vocational training ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to any aid under this Soldiers’ Settlement Act?—A. That is set out in 
the second paragraph of the summary read last night. 

Mr. Bowker: You said: “or any aid under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act”. Will 
you define any specific amount with which any man has been aided out of the Settle- 
ment Act? . 

Mr. Tweepre: The ordinary citizen, if he goes to a loan company, could not get 
$5,000 on a mortgage to buy a $5,000 farm. But we are not laying any stress on that. 


Mr. Bowxer: It is business. 


Eee ee i Seo 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. In regard to the man who enlisted in 1914 and went to France and was killed, 
what would his dependents receive?—A. Exactly what he would be entitled to if he 
had come back. 


The CHarrmMan: $2,500, if he was killed in 1914. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. You do not lay down any time within which he would have to come back ?—A. 
There is no time. The time spent in any particular place does not affect the title. 

Q. In addition to that, there would be the pension for the wife and children?—A. 
Pensions are outside of this scheme absolutely. 

Q. But the dependents would receive $2,500 and they would also have received a 
pension for the wife and children from the time of the man’s death?—A. I would like 
to remind the Committee of one little feature in regard to widows and orphans. What 
is the country going to do to re-establish the widow and orphan? We have been 

. [Mr. Bowker. ] 
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reminded in the House of how much more pension they were getting from Ganada 
than they would have received from certain other countries if it had been their lot to — 
belong to one of them. I recall the desolation which exists in hundreds of homes in 
Canada to-day from the fact that the husband will never return. When the widow — 
signs her monthly pension cheque, does she sign a quit claim for the protector she has 
lost forever? Does not the country owe re- -establishment to her whose future life spells 
only trouble and bitterness? That is why we want re-establishment for the widow and 
the children. Pensions can never do that. They can keep soul and body together, but 
they do not provide a roof over their heads which that family had before. 

Mr. Tweepir: What we want to get at is the actual amount of cash that the men 
are going to get under this scheme. 

The CuairmMan: I was proceeding with certain ckasses of cases. The last one we 
were discussing was the man who took Cook’s tour. The next class I have here are 
those who joined our Forestry Battalion, and, in so far as I am concerned, I had an 
opportunity of seeing the work done by these men, and I thoroughly understand and 
appreciate the importance of that work, and I am sure every person over there who 
understood the necessity for having certain things done, in so far as the getting of 
material was concerned, appreciated the work of these men. There is no doubt about 
that at all. They contributed very largely to the final suecess of the Allies. Take the 
Forestry men who enlisted in Canada in 1916, if any of them enlisted that year. 

Mr. WaistetL: Yes, there was a Forestry Corps, I think the 103rd Battalion, that 
enlisted in British Columbia. They were an exclusively forest battaHon. I remember 
them particularly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take the man who enlisted in 1916, he would be entitled to $3002—A. Yes. 4 

Q. He went to England in that year, because these men were not held here, they 4 
were sent over as quickly as possible?—A. Yes. He would get $600. cS 

Q. He was a trained man to do forestry work, and sent across to France as i 
quickly as possible, and went to France in 1916?—A. Another $600. i 
That would be $1,5002—A. Yes. | 
That is if he became a combatant?—A. Yes. 

But if he never was a combatant it would be twenty-five per cent less?—A. Yes. 
That would be $1,150, in round figures?—A. Yes. 

Take the case of the forestry man who went to England and then across to” 
France, and who was never near the firing line. There were some very large opera- - 
tions southwest of Paris?—A. Bordeaux Woods. | 

Q. Is it not quite possible some of these men who were not fighting then went 
into those woods and remained there while in France?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a man went in 1916 he would be entitled to $1,250 in the shape of gratuity? * 
—A. Yes. 

Q. We have had a great deal of discussion about the unfit man in connection with 
army affairs generally. For some cause or another, some thousands of men get to 
England who should never got there at all, and who should never have left Canada. — 
Assume a man of that kind enlisted in 1915, he would get what? 


Mr. Bowker: $400. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. And then say he went to England in 1915, that would be $8002—A. Yes. 
Q. He would be entitled to $1,200?—A. Less twenty-five per cent, making it $900. 
Q. On account of his being unfit he was returned to Canada just as soon as it 
could be provided?—A. Yes. 
Q. He would be entitled to $9002—A. Yes. 
(Mr. Bowker. ] 
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—Q. If he went across in 1915 and discovered that he was unfit, and returned to 
Janada the same year he left for England, that having occurred four years ago, he 
vould be entitled to $9007—A. Yes. 
- Q. Take the case of those who went under the M.S.A.; if a man were brought 
o the service in 1917, he would be entitled to $2002—A. Yes. 
—Q. If he went to England in 19172—A. No. M.S.A. men got there in 1917. 
—Q. Well, say 1918, he would be entitled to $200 more?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if he went to France the same year?—A. $200 more. That would make 
600. 
: Q. As a combatant he would get $600?—A. Yes. 
Q. But if for any reason he was a non-combatant?—A. $150 less. 
__ Q. Take the case of an office man, and I think we will agree that office men were 
not only important, but absolutely necessary ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You cannot make war unless you have your administration ?—A. No. 
Q. And the more efficient your administration, the more efficiently you will carry 
on war?—A. Yes. 
Q. Take the man who enlisted in 1914, he would be entitled to what ?—A. $500. 
Q. If he went to England in 1914?—A. $1,000 more. : 
_ Q. And if he never left England?—A. Less 25 per cent, making about $1,250. 
Q. If a man who left Canada in 1914 was an efficient officer necessary for adminis- 
trative purposes, probably not fit for fighting purposes, if he went into one of the offices 
and remained until the end of the war he would get $1,500 less twenty-five per cent ?— 
A. Yes, about $1,100 odd. 
Q. If he were an officer and got a gratuity of more than $600, figte would be a 
further deduction of any amount in excess of $600?—A. Yes. 
P Q. Now take the case of the office man who remained in Canada—and I do not 
suppose there was any group of men who worked any longer hours than the office men 
attached to Military Headquarters in Ottawa, and necessarily so—take the office man 
who remained in Canada, who joined, we will say in 1914, and remained in Canada 
all the time on administrative work, what would he be entitled to?—A. $500 less 
twenty-five per cent. x 
Q. How do you differentiate the office man who was in the pension office here in 
Canada and the man who is in the pay office in England, doing practically the same 
kind of work?—A. The man who remained in Canada would get $500 less twenty-five 
per cent and the man who went to England in 1914 would get $500 plus $1,000, less 
_ twenty-five per cent?—A. Yes. 


4 By Mr. Tweedie: 

__ Q. Take two men from Vancouver, one sent to Ottawa and the other to London, 

both away from home, what would they get ?—A. One gets $500 and the other gets $500 

“a $1,000 less twenty-five per cent. Men enlist in the army to fight and not to push 
e pen. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Men enlist in the army in my judgment to do such work as those in charge of 
le army find necessary ?—A. Such as they assign to them, but the essential point is to 
fight. There are lots of men who are not physically able to fight, even though their 
pirit may be willing to do so, and it is that type of men who should be assigned to 
clerical duties. I do not say they always were, but they should have been. 
~Q. You are drawing a line between the combatant and the non-combatant?—A. 
e only chance they have ever nad is right now. 
Q: We have goi that point quite clearly, but that is not the point I am following 
I want to know how you differentiate between the man who acted in an adminis- 
tive capacity here in Ottawa and the man who acted in the same capacity in Lon- 
n?—A. T get your point. 
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Q. One came to Ottawa and stayed here and the other went to London and stayed 
there?—A. 1 get your point exactly. The one is entitled to $500, the other to $1,500, 
each less 25 per cent?—A. I will answer your question—there is this difference, the 
one man stayed in Canada in constant touch with his friends not mentally worried 
at all, he did not pass through the dangers of the submarine zone, he did not expose 
himself to incessant bombing air raids in London, which so many of us passed through, 
neither was he subject to call over night to get over to France, and jump into the firing 
line which the man in London was, no matter whether physically fit or otherwise, if 
the need came up he had to go over, it was “over you go and the best of luck.” The 
man in Canada could not do that. 

Q. Were not the men in Canada subject to the same call as the men in London? 
—A. They were, but it took more time to get over, and the fact is they did not go. 

Q. But many of these men eventually got to the firing line?—A. Granted, and 
they get the bonus. 

Q. You say that these men were subject to that call; the fact is that every one in 
the army, not in London, was subject to that call and at any time that call was subject 
to come to him?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. So that there is no question about the fact that he was liable to be called?—A. 
But the fact is that he did not go, it is a question of service, it is not a question of 
intention. All the men who went into the office when they signed up were perfectly 
ready and willing to go into the front line as soon as permitted to go, but many of them 
were not permitted to go. 

Q. The main difference is that the one man in London had to go through the sub- 
marine zone and in addition to that was liable to be in an air raid.—A. He was. 

Q. If he was in a staff office in Scotland and was carrying on his work there, one 
of those handicaps was removed. 


Mr. Bowker: No., it was not, I was in Edinburg and there was an air raid when 
I was there, they were just as subject to it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take this case, Mr. Waistell, take the case of a nurse at home here in Canada; 
as you know we had to establish a good many hospitals and institutions all over Canada 
for the wounded soldiers when they began to return to Canada. Assume that one of 
these nurses had joined the force under those conditions, what would she be entitled 
to?—A. Where did she go to?. 

Q. She remained in Canada?—A. $300 less 25 per cent. 

QP What 15 $295 = Aw Wen : 

Q. If the same nurse joined the force in Canada in 1916 and went to England in 
1916, and remained in England in one of the many hospitals that we established in 
various parts of Great Britain, what would she be entitled to?—A. $900 less 25 per 
cent. 

Q. The two nurses remained in the service the same time, and the one who stayed 
in Canada in one of our hospitals, she would be entitled to $300 less 25 per cent ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the other nurse who went to England and served the same length of time 
would be entitled to $900 less*25 per cent.—A. Yes. : 

Q. How do you think these two women will view that proposition?—A, The nurse 
who stayed in Canada when she might have gone overseas is just out of luck; she did 
not perform the service that the other did, she did not separate herself from the ties 
of home. : 

Q. I would not say that, many of these nurses did separate themselves from the 
ties of home?—A. In that case there is the saving clause that the Board lus full dis- 
eretionary powers to make awards in accord with the merits of the case. 

(Mr. Bowker. ] 
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Q. In other words the plan is, that if in the judgment of the Board the amount 
- to be paid to any particular beneficiary under this law is not sufficient it should be 
increased?—A, No, no, she is either eligible for it or she is not. 

Q. But your plan lays it down that unless a person has left Canada they will not 
be entitled to the same as those who went over?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then this woman who served as a nurse in Canada, probably living a thousand 
miles away from home would be only entitled to $300 less that 25 per cent?—A. 
Exactly. 

Q. But if the same girl had gone to England and served the same length of time 
in a hospital there: she would be entitled under your plan to $900 less 25 per cent?— 
A. She would. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. She would be subject to orders to go over at any time wherever she was directed 
to go. 

Mr. Bowker: You mentioned the man who stayed in Canada on staff work and 
the man who went to England on staff work. The man who remained in Canada could 
keep in touch with his family and he could also keep in touch with and keep an eye 
on his business affairs, but the nurse in Canada was not doing the same kind of work 
that the nurse was doing in England. Any person who remained in Canada could, 
in the case of an emergency call go home within four days. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me give you a sample of apparently what you have in mind: I know of a 
man connected with administrative work who had a splendid business, a man who was 
making thousands of dollars a year, a man who was just as sincere as anybody and at 
the commencement of the war he closed up his office, he dropped his business and 
served five years in an administrative capacity giving splendid service to the state. 
That man by his act, he was a professional man, has lost all his practice, he has to go 
to work and start himself anew, and because he joined and carried out that work at 
the command of his superior officer, he joined in 1914, you would allow him $500 less 
25 per cent?—A. Has he re-established himself in civil life with all the benefits he 
had formerly? Can he demonstrate his need? 

Q. He was a doctor, a specialist, a man who was in receipt of many thousands a 
year, his practice is practically all gone, he has got to begin again and start all over 
again and he has given five full years of splendid service to the state; he did it at the 
command of his superior officer?—A. Did he join at the command of his superior 
oficer? He took equal chances with ourselves and a parallel case to his is sitting on 
your right hand, Mr. Chairman, he made equal sacrifice with the man you have men- 
tioned, just the same. 

Q. I quite appreciate your view point, and it is a difficult proposition; the whole 
situation is that you will find all sorts of cases which are very different in their 
character and you have attempted to lay down in your plan a clean cut definite way 
of treating all these people exactly alike?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And it is because you have done this that we have run across all these diffi- 
culties. Now as members of Parliament we have to account to our constituents for 
the adoption of any plan of this kind, and you take the nurses to whom I have referred, 
what excuse-could a member of Parliament give to the girl who joined the force, 
Temained at home, and carried on the hospital work as I have outlined, say for two 
years she had been working in the hospital, just as the girls did on the other side many 
of them, and the girl would only be entitled to $300 less 25 per cent where the other 
girl probably from her own village or town would be entitled to $900 less 25 per cent. 


How can we justify that? 
: (Mr. Bowker.] 
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Dr. Witson: Sir, there is a big difference between those nurses in this way, that 
the one who got to England suffers from two disabilities that the Canadian nurse does — 
not. She has a disability owing to her services night after night at her age, looking — 
after her patients; she has also the disability of being away from her profession, and 
it is very difficult for her to get back to her profession. We find the Canadian nurse 
suffers this serious disability. — 


fe 
Mr. Nespirr: The girl who remained in Canada was just as willing to go to 
England as she was to remain in Canada. 


Mr. Bowker: We are not debating that point; but have you ever seen a No. 1 
Hospital in England or France where they bring in men right from the firing line, 
and the nursing sisters have to handle those men? The men here were conyalescents 
more or less, and the character of the work was different. 


Mr. Nespirt: I quite appreciate that, but they were both willing to go. 


Mr. Cooper: How are you classifying medical men? Every man will acknowledge 
that the most skilled of our medical men were required over in the Base Hospital in 
France or the Base Hospital in England. Now, would you classify those medical men 
as non-combatant 2 


Mr. Bowker: No. 


Mr. Coorrr: Honestly, the medical man of the least value is the battalion 
surgeon who is in the dressing station, because he simply puts on the temporary 
bandage and leaves it to the field force to put on the further adjustments. 


Mr. WaisteLL: Yes, but there is a slight difference. They are both professional 
men; it is only a question of difference of locality. The trained M.O., in addition to 
earrying out his professional duties with such crude means as may be at his hand, is 
subject to shell fire, subject to physical and personal injury going in and getting out, 
which the man at the base is not; and if you discriminate on one group of professional 
men, as doctors, you are then immediately face to face with the lawyers, of whom we ~ 
also had many hundreds in the ranks of the Canadian army. 

Mr. Coorer: Those doctors were kept there through no fault of their own, and 
in many cases younger men were placed in positions where their lesser attainments were 
adequate for the purpose, and my question is why you should consider that the men 7 
who were giving the greatest value to the nation should receive less under your scheme 
than the yunger men behind the lines. 

Mr. Bowker: It was a question of re-establishment. The average Medical Officer 
who was in England, or a large number of them, had their wives with them. Another : 
thing is that the Battalion M.O. went over to France and stayed with his battalion ; 
till he got killed, or if he came back to England he would find that the Lieutenant or ; 
Captain he was familiar with was probably a Lieut.-Colonel. if 

Mr. Cooper: That is quite right, but that is not the point. 


Mr. Bowker: It effects re-establishment. 


Mr. WaistELL: We have given very earnest consideration to that feature you 4 
have brought up, and it has been the subject of very much debate in our special com- 
mittee since we came to Ottawa. The first intention was that M.O.’s who had set . 
foot on the soil of France, whether they had entered a combatant zone or not, should 
be classified as such by reason of their extreme value which we as soldiers appreciate, 
that they should be classified as combatants immediately they set foot on the soil of a 
a hostile country. d a 

By Mr. Morphy: 4 

Q. You mean a foreign country?—A. A country on whose soil hostilities were in 
progress—F ance or Italy, or whatever it may be. Then we were brought face to face 

[Mr. Bowker.] 2 en : 
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vith this question of medical men who had never left Havre we will say, who had 
ever gone into the line, who had never undertaken any physical risks, but had been 
ble to have his wife Pe family with him and live in such luxury as there was in 


ance during the past four or five years, not only 1 in comparative luxury but-in abso- 
Jute security and safety so far as physical injury is concerned. 


By the Chairman: 


Pa: Under your scheme how would classify a doctor who was at Etaples?—A. 
while Etaples was a subject of very disastrous air raids it is not considered a belligerent 
one. I do not think any soldier would consider a belligerent zone anything outside of 
the range of medium weight guns. 

Q. Would that apply to Toulon as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take the case of a doctor from my own town, Dr. Meek, who was attached to 
the Hospital at Toulon; while he was operating one night the Germans bombed it and 
Dr. Meek was killed in the course of an operation? | 
_ Mr. Bowker: Yes, but bombing was a civilian risk as well as a soldiers’ risk. 

— Q. But you would classify him as a non-combatant and he would not be entitled to 
the full financial aid. 

: Mr. WaIsTELL: Excuse me, I think that the Board in their discretionary powers 
_ which are suggested here, where an individual was killed or died as the result of injuries 
which were directly attributable to enemy action 
ae Q. Would you turn to the section that gives the Board that discretionary power? 
—A. Section 3 of General Regulations reads as follows:— 


In such a plan, involving as it does countless features against which it is impos- 

sible provide the Board shall observe the Spirit of Re-establishment of 
= the individual and of the country, and their awards shall be governed 
accordingly. 


Section 1 also provides :— 


The Board at Ottawa shall be in supreme control and their decision on all 
matters not specificially provided for shall be final. 


: Q. Then your intention is that the Board should be clothed with power to place a 

_ man in the combatant class even if, under your definition, he is not included in that 
_ ¢lass!—A. Given a parallel case to the one that you suggested, certainly. 

- Q. Now, here is a class that bothered me: we had in Canada numerous men, 

_ necessarily, for the purpose of guarding our railways and canals; they were on the 

_ C.E.FE., some of them probably unfit for service overseas, but this work had to be carried 

out; now, take the case of the man who was brought on the strength in 1914 and 

ect to that. class of duty, he would be entitled to $500 less 25 per cent?—A. 

Exactly. 

Q. Remember that he came on in 1914?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If for some reason or other he was discharged in 1914 and retired from the 

Service; he would get $375?—A. If my recollection is correct there were no C.E.F. 

men feaiied for Home Guard duties in Canada in 1914. They were the permanent 

forees of Canada, that are entirely outside of the pale of this Re-Establishment plan, 

until I think it was May 1st, 1918, when the war was drawing to a conclusion, an 

; nrder was passed conveying the Military Forces of Canada into the C.K.F.; then they 

would become effective—active Militia—until June 1918. 

_ Q. Those men were getting $1.10 a day?—A. Yes. 

: Q. But under your scheme, they would not be entitled to any financial assistance? 

“A. No, sir. We are taking care of the O.E.F. 

Q. Now then, instead of that case, take this one. I understand that there were 
nh men who were called upon to do duty at Halifax or Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. 

x [Mr. Bowker. ] 
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Q. I was down at Halifax this year, and they kept thousands of men there for 4 


military duty?—A. Yes, sir. ji 

Q. Take the case of a man who joined the C.E.F. at Halifax and was on duty there. 
I do not know the character of the work they had to carry out, but for some reason 
or another that man was discharged in 1914. He would be entitled under your 
scheme to $500 less 25 per cent ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. But if some other man came on, we will say, in 1917, What would he be — 


entitled to?—A. $200, less 25 per cent. : 

Q. That is, the man who went on in 1914 and was retired that year would be 
entitled to $500 less 25 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the man who went on in 1917 and stayed for two years, or until demobiliz- 
ation, would only be entitled to $200 less 25 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In other words, the one man went in 1914, stayed we will say, three months, 
was discharged, and has been discharged for a period of five years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would give him more to re-establish himself than you would give the man 
who went in 1917 and stayed for two full years?—A. I would for this reason, that the 
man who enlisted in the C.E.F. in 1914 did not know that for the duration of the war 
he was going to live in the fortifications at Halifax. The man who enlisted in 191%, 
had been in receipt of civilian pay and advantages, had not been under the discipline 
of the C.E.F., and not subject to being transported overseas to serve in the line, 

Q. But you are forgetting that the man who went in in 1914 stayed for only a short 
time, came out, and has all the advantages of the wages you spoke of ?—A. I grant 
that point, but he would not have been admitted into the C.E.F. under the regulations 


then in force unless he had been an Al man. You said he was discharged in 1914. 


or 1915; it is immaterial. 
~ @Q. You say he would not have been admitted unless under the medical regulations 
then in force he was known to be an Al man?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. But we know that dozens were admitted who were not Al men?—A. Why 
should a man be penalized for neglect of the Department? 

Q. It is not a case of penalizing; as a matter of fact this man got in?—A. Well, 
good luck to him. 

Q. He got in in 1914, stayed for only a short time and retired; whereas the man 
who went in in 1917 stayed not three months but two years and a fraction because he 
was fit to stay and the military people kept him there. Yet he would be entitled only 
to $200 less 25 per cent?—A. Yes. Now may I answer your question? 

Q. Yes?—A. The man who enlisted in 1914 must have been Al. An odd man 
or two may have secceeded in getting in who was not really an Al man; but this 
scheme is to provide the greatest benefit for the greatest number and is not for the 
discrimination of the few. Therefore, having been admitted as an Al man, and 
having been discharged from the C.E.F. in 1915, as an unfit man, because in 1915 
they were not discharging fit men from the C.E.F., it is but natural to assume that the 
disability that caused his discharge had been the direct result of the service which he 
performed therefore, he was discharged into civil life witha disability which handi- 
capped him from embarking in his former occupation in an equal capacity or on an 
equal grade with the man who had not served. As for the man who enlisted in 1917 
and receives the lesser consideration, that man from.the outbreak of war, up to the 
time of his enlistment, had been a free man quite able to participate in the undoubted 
prosperity of the country at that time, was in receipt of a higher grade of pay, and 
had not suffered the degree of disablement which the former man must have suffered 
by reason of his prior service. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. But the other man had two or three years in which to re-establish himself, and 


it was easy to be re-established then ?—A. Admitted, but he had to re-establish himself — 


(Mr. Bowker.] 
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_ on his own resources, because when he was discharged in 1915 there was no such thing 
as the D.S.C.R. He had to do it absolutely on his own, handicapped by a disability 
"which caused his discharge. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


ez Q. One has to admit at the same time that towards the end of 1915, and sub- 
“sequent years, the boom in war trade in Canada occurred, and therefore the man who 
returned and was discharged during 1915, providing he was fit, had a better opportunity 
to re-establish himself than the man who did not join the army until after 1915?—A. 
I grant you the argument, but it wont hold water, because they were not discharging 
fit men. You said he returned fit. 

Q. He was returned and discharged?—A. Very well, sir. He was not discharged 
from the Canadian Army unless he was worthless for further service in that army, 
which proves that he was then suffering from a direct disability and that disability 
is the handicap which we are trying under this scheme to overcome so ag to give him 
a fighting chance. 

Q. You must acknowledge that many men who came back after being wounded are 
earning an adequate living, in many cases a very good living?—A. Granted, Colonel. 
I grant that the majority of men who returned to Canada and were discharged at any 
time prior to the armistice, that many of them are in jobs and good jobs to-day. But 
the very fact of a man being in a job, even a good job, does not necessarily signify con- 
clusively that he has been re-established. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. But it may?—A. I grant you that point; it may. Therefore, the man must 
of demonstrate that he has not been re-established, otherwise he cannot come within the 
“benefits of this scheme. 

Q. But you are going to give it to them all?—A. That has not been the intention. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


7 Q. It is the intention in the suggestion which you made that each man should 
get $100 commencing right away on the 1st of November?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You would not have the machinery ready and you could not investigate the 
necessity of each case in such a limited time?—A. I grant you that, Colonel. I would 
like to take that point up fully. 

Mr. Bowker: In connection with the problem cases I have come across, fifty per 
cent of them are men who were discharged eighteen months and two years ago. There 
are lots of them. 


The Witness: This question arose this morning at considerable length. It threw 
a slightly new light on the situation, owing to the urgent necessity which we are try- 
ing to demonstrate for some form of financial assistance to be rendered in the very 
near future. Having set the date of November 1st, when all is said and done, for that 
matter it is simply a figure of speech, to combine with this committee to arrive at a 
harmonious solution of the problem. But I grant you it is impossible—time does not 
admit it— it is impossible to put the whole working machinery of this or any scheme 
to get to the uttermost into full operation in the time limit for that official grant to 
be of any value. Therefore the suggestion to endeavour to overcome the difficulty 
_ which I am going to propose to you is this: That the speeding up of action will, of 
_  ¢ourse, facilitate matters very greatly. We propose that a preliminary application 
for re-establishment should be issued with the least possible delay, we term it a pre- 
liminary. We are all familiar with the form which was issued by the department con- 
_ trolling war-service gratuity. It is a very simple thing and can be distributed to 
_ Military Headquarters, and so forth, throughout the length of the country, and the 
Needy cases will very quickly get after those forms. They can be returned to Ottawa 
(Mr. Bowker.] 
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and compared with the man’s file, and if approved by the department controlling, the 
initial grant can be authorized, but the protection of the saving clause which we sug- 
gest is something along these lines: That the applicant will fill out the application — 
details as to his military history, and so forth, and then at the foot of this, as in the © 
ease of the original war-service gratuity application form, he will be required to make 
a sworn declaration as to the need, and as to the truth of the statements which he has 
set out in his form. That then will form the basis of the first preliminary grant. If 
is given, let us say. Then later on he gets the closing questionnaire which is advocated 

in this plan. It would be shown on that questionnaire whether he has or has not— 

and if he has, to what extent—received any benefit on the preliminary issue. Then 

will come the final test as to whether he has told the truth, and whether he has proven 

the need, and then will be the time when you can set the necessary machinery into — 
motion to protect yourself against the grant which you have already issued. If a 
false declaration has been made, and money has been taken from this country by false 
pretences, the organized body of returned soldiers will stand behind you to prosecute 
that man for draining the national treasury of one cent by false pretences. We are 
out to support you, as the Government, just as keenly as we are out to support our needy 
comrades. : 


ieee Ro 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I am not quite clear on this point. This plan, as I understand, was prepared _ 
by a committee appointed by the president of the G.W.V.A.?—A. The Dominion Com- ~* 
mand. ; 

Q. Under authority of the convention held at Vancouver?—A. Yes. fh 

Q. It is only recently that you have been able to complete your plans?—A. That 
is right in a sense, and not right in another sense, and I will explain: within two or 
three weeks after that convention which was held the very first day of July, up to the 
fifth or fourth of July, within two weeks I was notified that I had been selected in 
company with Dr. Wilson and another comrade from Montreal, who resigned, and 
comrade Balfour was instalied in his place and that we would be called to Ottawa for 
this specific purpose, if the Government granted the Parliamentary commission which 
was granted in our resolution. Immediately those three men commenced to assemble 
matter bearing on this situation. J, for one, prepared nine-tenths, or thereabouts, of 
the plan that is on this table. It was ready weeks and weeks ago. Ninety-nine per 
cent of it was ready in the early part of the month of August, and, as proof of that, 
when I received the telegram to be ready to come to Ottawa, I immediately deposited 
in the G.W.V.A. safe at Calgary a carbon copy of the document which is on the table 
now. It is there to-day and should this committee desire it, I will authorize it to be 
sent here, together with all my tributary notes which went to make up the plans. That : 
proves the existence of nine-tenths of this plan at that time. ... 

Q. Early in August ?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. When was the Convention held?—A. 1st to 4th, or 5th July. This resolution 
was passed on the 3rd of July. 4 

Q. I understand the document was prepared by a committee of three?—A. The 
document was an assembling of the deliberations of the three. I prepared my share as 
I claim, long before I left Calgary. I can tell you the specific points that have been 
added since that time. 

Q. Have you had an opportunity of submitting your plan to the Central Executive 
of your association?—A. Yes, sir. : Of 

Q. When was that done?—A. Mr. MacNeil can quote that date. The copy was). 
deposited in his hands immediately upon approval by the Dominion Command, with * 
Colonel Purney in the chair, supported by Vice-President Maxwell, at a regular meet 

(Mr. Bowker.] : : 
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ing, the copy was presented to him and he will give you, if necessary, an abstract from 
the minutes wherein that plan was finally accepted by the Dominion Command, and 


m @. Do you remember the date of your meeting?—A. It was the first Sunday in 
September anyway. Parliament commenced on September 2, and I got here Septem- 
ber 3, which was Tuesday and it was the following Sunday. 
bo Q. In the first place how many members are on your executive?—A. Comrade 
- MacNeil can answer that question. 
_ Mr. MacNetu: One representing each province. 
The CHAIRMAN: How many members on your central executive? 


‘Mr. MacNEIL: Twelve. 


By the Chairman: 


iE Q. And you state, Mr. Waistell, that the plan as submitted to the executive was 
F approved by them?—A. Yes. 

i Q. You have not of course had an opportunity of referring this plan to any con- 
 yention?—A. Yes, sir, we have. Our authority was contained in this resolution. 
Our powers were confined to the joint Parliament and the Great War Veterans’ Com- 
_ mission and we plead for that branch of the commission. 

3 Q. This resolution empowered the president I presume to constitute a committee 
_ for the purpose of considering a plan and of devising a plan, that was the purpose of 
the resolution ? 

; Mr. Bowker: It was debated two days at a convention which represented 53 
branches. 

Q. The point I want to get at is this, as a matter of fact, so that we can all under- 
.. Stand it; so far as your detailed plan is concerned there has not been the opportunity 
“to refer that detailed plan which you are outlining to us to a representative body of 
_ the Great War Veterans?—A. Having been selected, and enjoying the full confidence 
a of our entire membership this commission is empowered to say that this is and wilt 
_ be acceptable to our membership, but, having some 590 or thereabouts branches, if you 
_ would like to have a little artillery barrage of 500 or 600 telegrams in the next twenty- 


_ four hours we can get them for you. 


aa By Mr. Morphy: 

3 Q. For the approval of this whole scheme as it is now?—A. Yes, because they 
_ have confidence in us. 

___ Q. Has it been presented to them for approval?—A. Yes, it was released through- 
out Canada by telegram yesterday afternoon, they know all about it. 

___ Q. Have they communicated with you?—A. We are not asking them for any 
a communication, because we are in the enjoyment of their fullest confidence. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It has not been submitted to the various commands?—A. Yes, it was released 
ast night throughout Canada. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
- Q. You are satisfied that the proposition that you have presented here is abso- 
utely satisfactory to your membership?—A. It will be absolutely unless you cut it 
own too much. 

Mr. Bowker: For the past eight months Mr. ............ and I have been 
ecturing on it throughout the country, that is on the principal, the details of course 
lave not been given, but the principal was discussed. 


A. 


[Mr. Bowker.1 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Turning to the last page of your memorandum, Mr. Waistell, where you deal — 
with aggregate figures, it is the very last sheet, you estimate that if the grants were * 
paid along these lines to all the returned men, or all who joined our forces that it — 
would amount to $397,800,000, that is if grants were paid to all who, according to 
your figures, enlisted in our forces, if they all made a demand and were qualified, it — 
would amount to that sam?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do these figures include the Imperialists?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where are those figures shown there?—A. This (producing book) is a little 
official book which is published by the department of public information at Ottawa 
and on page 2 it shows total enlistments, 595,400 men, that book was published 7 a 
January, 1919, which was quite a little while ago, but I have before me a letter from 
the Department of Militia and Defence, dated September 11, 1919, which shows 
owing to all the documents not having been received at the present time, it will be 
impossible to ascertain the exact number enlisted until all documents are received. 
In other words, on September 11, it is shown that 590,572 was the total enlistments in 
the Dominion of Canada. | 

Q. Including Imperialists?—A. They do not state that. But the book itself, it 
shows here, “ Overseas service, other than the Royal Air Force, 12,000.” Motor 
Mechanical Transport, Inland Water Transport, Naval Service, Jewish Palestine © 
Draft, etc., and the grand total of these figures including those who actually served 
in the Canadian Expeditionary Force by that figure it was estimated at that date 


to be as above. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. What about the Allies?—A. There are figures that cannot possibly be obtained 
at the present time with regard to that. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Those are not the figures Mr. Cox gave us the other day? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Wheeler, or Mr. Scharschmidt, gave us figures showing 50,000, but that 
50,000 included 12,000 odd who originally joined the C.E.F. and transferred to the 
Imperial forces, which would leave 38,000 men who served in the Imperials and who 
were never attached to the Canadian Expeditionary Forees. I wanted to know whether 
your figures included those?—A. I cannot give the specific authority of Major Schar- 
schmidt—I do not know from memory what his authority was. : 

Q. He gave us figures which he obtained from the Militia Department from 
Mr. Stockdale?—A. Oh, no; I think those were the figures of the membership of his 
association. 

Q. ‘I have the figures here?—A. Well, I am quite willing to be shown. His 
figures of the Imperial veterans, this is where he started to make representations on 
behalf of these veterans; he included among them, reservists, 4,000. They are 
not included in this because I have never had these figures. es 

Q. Re-instated pensioners 500?—A. Yes. 

Q. Men who joined the Imperial forces at their own expense; they went to Eng- 
land, which he estimated at 2,000. 

Q. That is 6,5002—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there were transfers and discharges from the C.E.F. to the Imperialists? 
A. Transfers, exactly. 

Q. These will all be included in your figures, these 12,0002—A. They would, 
because they were original C.E.F. enlistments, and they are included. 

Q. The R.A.F., 20,000?—A. One moment; the Royal Air Force, according to 
the figures given here in the Government’s own book, are 12,902. 


_ [Mr. Bowker.] 
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. That is at that date?—A. But they would not enlist them after January 19, 

They may have enlisted prior to that time, because our plan provides this, that 

who enlisted after November 11, 1918, is eligible for any consideration under 

scheme. 

Q. Those figures were given by Mr. Scharschmidt—reeruits for Inland Water. 

nsport, 8,000 2—A. That is here. 

Q What figures are given there?—A. 4,701. 

. Then the Naval Service Motor Boats, 2,500?—A. 2,814, and Imperial Motor 

Peeper 710. 

Q. He puts the Motor Transport at 1,500?—A. Well, the Government’s own book 

10, so that my figures, outside of the Imperial and Allied reserve lists, of which 

as been impossible for me to procure any figures, are based on the Government’s 

table in their handbook, on which this table is constructed. But I would say 

at this table is simply a survey, and it is not part of the scheme; it is a survey to 

¢ you in arriving at some approximate figure that this plan is going to cost the 

country; that is all it is intended to be. 

Q. All I wanted to know was whether this figure of 591,000 you have here covered 

| those Reservists that were spoken of ?—A. It does not cover the Reservists, because 

those figures were not possible; but all the other gaiceonies which Major Schar- 
hmidt produced to you are included in that scheme. 

‘Mr. Nessirr: Mr. Cox gave us the other day the total Sites as over 600,000; 

that was after Flynn had been here. The number that went to France was 318,000. 


Mr. Warstetn: I will table this letter from the Department of Militia and 
efence, dated September 11, in which they say the enlistments were 590,572, of 
hich 172,520 men never left the Dominion of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT oF Muiuitta anp DEFENCE, 
Orrawa, September 11, 1919. 

o Chairman, G.W.V.A., Advisory Committee, 

45 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


In reply to your communication of Sept. 3rd, to following is the information at 
resent available,—please. 

1. Number of men who served on a belligerent front other than Siberia—Owing 
to all-doeuments not having ben received at the present time it will be im- 
possible to ascertain the exact number of such until all documents have 
been received. 

2. The number of men who served in England only.—Same as in 1. 

3. Number of men who never left Canada.—172,520. 

4. Grand total of enlistments.—590,572. 

Number of men who enlisted twice or more.—Same as in 1, 

6. Number of men who served in Siberia.—4,197. 

1. Number of enlistments by years.— 


Commencement of War to December 31, 1915 .. .. .. 205,943 


“ «“ «“ MONG ee TER OT 
ae “ « HON Ges OTT. 
“ & «“ AOS EGE et SAD B45 


590,572. 
(Sioned) ¢ EH TALBOT, 
: Captain. 
Officer i/c Returns, 
for Director of Organization, 
for Adjutant-General. 
@ [Mr. Bowker. ] 
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By Mr. Morphy: a 

Q. Could you give us an idea of how they are classified, and why did they not 4 
leave Canada?—A. Yes, this letter we requested from the Department to give us 
information as to what enlistments took place in 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918, for 
the specific purpose of forming the basis of this very computation. They were unable 
to give it precisely in those periods because, if my memory serves me correctly, the 
years 1914 and 1915 are combined in one aggregate amount; therefore they have to 
be averaged by a soldier who is experienced in such matters, as to what we would 
reasonably compute actually did enlist in 1914, and the remainder in 1915, the sum of 
the two being, of course, the figure shown in that letter. 

Q. I do not think you quite understood me; there are 170,000 odd enlistments 
that never left Canada; what I want to get at is, what did they do in Canada?— 
A. That is almost impossible for me to say; it is a departmental matter which I am 
not familiar with; I am only a man in the street. You wanted to know how I based 
that computation ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, that was based on what I might term the principle of general 
averages. We know very well that the Government of Canada was not feeding, 
paying and sustaining 172,000 men in Canada for very long. It is but natural to 
assume that the majority of them—or, as we have set down, the estimated computation 
of 105,000 of those men—served for a period of less than six months, and therefore 
under this scheme would be totally disqualified from any participation in its benefits. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. You don’t know why they served less than six months?—A. The assumption 
is that they were found to be over age, physically unfit, or retired for reasons best 
known to the department. Of course, that is a departmental matter that I am not 
sufficiently experienced to explain, but this much we do know, that the country did 
not keep on the strength 172,000 men in the Dominion of Canada for a very long 
period; it is reasonable to assume that. 

By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. A large number of those men would be accounted for under the M.S. Act by 
reason of having been granted exemptions, men who never took up: service?—A. Yes, 
of course. 

Mr. Bowker: But those men who claimed exemptions were never in the C.E.F. 

Mr. Morrny: They were temporarily enlisted for farm service. i 

Mr. Bowxer: But that was not enlistment in the service. 

Mr. WatsteLu: The other day Major Power asked how many men were on harvest 
leave in Canada without pay. The figures given in the Government’s own book are 
these—On harvest leave without pay, 15,405 men. 

Mr. Twerpie: But a great many men had leave for farm work, not harvest work— 
it might be that they had cattle of their own to take care of—and they would not be 
included in the 15,000. 

Mr. Morruy: Not under the term “Harvest leave”? 

Mr. Tweepie: No. 

Mr. WaisteLt: But “Harvest leave” was not confined to the simple duty of reaping 
the harvest; it was a generalized term to cover agricultural operations for the produc- 
tion of food when it was most needed. 

Mr. Twerevte: But a great many men were enlisted under the M.S.A. applied 
for leave to go home to perform farm duties, who were not in the “Harvest leave” at all, 
and a great many men after they got their uniform went home for harvest work. 

Mr. Bowker: They were given leave of absence from the middle of April for 
thirty-day periods. 

[Mr. Bowker.] 
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Mr. WaisteLL: I grant you that point, but when all is said and done, what does 
it amount to? Those men must have been attested soldiers from the date of attesta- 
- tion to the date of discharge, for a period exceeding six months, otherwise they would 
be ineligible. Let us assume that they were attested soldiers and had been home for 
three months or more, and that the total of their services from date of attestation to 
date of discharge was even seven months, it would only amount to $75 per man, for 
how many men? It is a drop in the bucket; it is not worth considering. 

Mr. Tweepie: [think that what is worrying the Committee is not as this affects 
your case, but they want to know why 172,000 men should be enlisted in Canada and 
not go overseas. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is a separate question; but I am sure the Committee would like to have 
a clear statement from you, Mr. Waistell, as to the reason why you estimate that 25 
_per cent of the total grants provided for under your plan will be unclaimed? It strikes 
me as being a fairly high estimate. 


Mr. Twrepie: He used two words; unclaimed or unproved.. 


The CHARMAN: Yes, unclaimed or not proven, he estimates at 25 per cent. 
That is, if your scheme were carried out in its entirety, your estimate in round figures 
__ would be that it would take $400,000,000. Now you hold the view that 25 per cent of 
: that amount will be either unclaimed or not proven?—A. Yes, sir. 
¥ Q. How do you arrive at that estimate, or what justification is there for that 
_ estimate?—A. The justification of ordinary experience. There are no figures on which 
_ to base estimates like these with absolute precision, but the opinion of our committee 
is that 25 per cent is not an exorbitant estimate; quite the contrary, it is a very 
moderate estimate. 

___— Q. Does it mean 25 per cent of the men will not make their claims or will not 
_ prove their claims, or does it mean that when they put their claims in, the amounts 
_ to which they will be entitled will be reduced 25 per cent. Or does it mean both?—A. 
No, there is no reduction. A man is either eligible, or he is not eligible. 

; Q. Suppose a man was entitled to $2,000, and he puts in his claim, for actual 
needs, as he sees fit?A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you say that the Board would not have power to reduce that to say $1,200 
if they saw fit?—A. We have never suggested that, sir. 

Q. I thought the Board was empowered to consider every application on its 
_ merits, and to decide in accordance with the actual needs of re-establishment?—A. The 
_ powers of the Board are not to be confined to saying that John Jones shall receive ten 
_ dollars and that somebody else shall receive one hundred for equal sacrifice made. 
They shall determine whether a man is eligible or is not eligible. That is their power, 
not to grade it at their discretion. We have laid down what we believe to be a fair 
equitable distribution. If the man himself says, “Under your table I am entitled to 
- Teceive $2,000 but since I only need $1,000, you may keep the other $1,000;” that will 
__ be his privilege. 
; Q. Then you are resting this estimate of yours upon this, as I see: That there 
will be a fairly large number of these men, apparently 25 per cent of them, who will 
not claim the amount they would be entitled to under this plan?—A. I specify two 
features, not all unclaimed, but the unclaimed together with the not proven. 
Q. What do you mean by not proven?—A. For the simple reason that there are 

some people who will stoop to making application for this for the simple sake of 
‘Setting something; but if they cannot establish their need, the board have these 
-diseretionary powers to decide that need, and to determine whether he shall or shall not 
receive it. ; 

The Cuairman: I must confess that I cannot understand you at all. 

[Mr. Bowker.] 
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Mr. Morruy: It reads this way :—“From the above, it is reasonable to assume that | 
a percentage will be unclaimed, or the need of re-establishment be not proven.” 


The CuatrMan: As I understand it, the Board has «absolutely no discretionary _ . 
powers once a man makes his application for his grant. : 


Mr. Nessitr: If he has done service. 


The CHairman: If he has done service, the Board is left with absolutely no _ 
discretionary power at all. 


Witness: Yes, Sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. One moment, let me state it again. A man puts in his application. Let me 
give a concrete example. In his application he states whether he has changed his 
form of re-establishment. He states that he wants $2,000 for a home. The Board 
are given no discretionary power at all to decide whether or not that man needs $2, — 
for his home. Under this plan, if he is entitled to $2,000 he gets it. joa 


Mr. Tweepir: I think not. 
Wirness: That is not our viewpoint at all. 


Mr. Morrny: It is the viewpoint one would get from reading the first three pages 
of this document. 


The Cuaiman: If I have misstated the position, the witness will correct me. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. If a man had a million dollars in cash, would he be entitled to his $2,500?—A. 
If he can prove his need for it. 

Q. What do you mean by proving the need of a man who has a million dollars in 
cash?—A. Of course we know it is obviously impossible; a man with a million dollars 
in the bank cannot prove that he needs another $2,000. 

Q. Take the case of a young man who goes overseas and returns in an Al physical 
condition. Say he was earning $100 a month when he left, and the day he is discharged 
he goes into a job that pays him $100 a month, or say $150 a month. Would he be 
entitled to the $2,500?—A. Remember, sir, that the plan does not provide for an indis- 
criminate handout. 

Q. Supposing you were the Board yourself, with absolute powers; would you say 
that such a man was entitled to $2,5002—A. If he demonstrated his need. 

Q. What would you consider to be a need?—A. I will give you an example. A 
man enlisted and went overseas. He was getting, as you said, $100 a month. When 
he went away he owned his own home, and he had a few hundred dollars in the bank. 

Q. I did not say that; I said a man who had worked for $100 a month, came back 
and got $150 a month?—A. Ah, but there is no use in dealing with the surface; you 
have got to get down to the bedrock. 

Q. I will give you this case: A young man 21 years of age, without any home, 
any business, or any attachments. At the time of his enlistment he was recelving 
$100 a month. He goes overseas to France and spends four years at the front. He 
comes back home, and the day he is discharged he enters upon a position which pays 
him $150 a month. Would he be entitled to the $2,500?—A. And he has suffered no 
disabilities; he is a better man physically in every way than when he went away, and 
he gets a job equally as good and perhaps a little more salary ? 

Q. Yes?—A. But the difference is made up by the increase in the cost of living. Tes 
that man can demonstrate his need, which I very much doubt, he would be entitled to 
it, but I fear he would come under the 25 per cent class to which Mr. Calder refers. 
This is not a reward for service rendered. 

Q. What would you consider to be a definition of need in that case to entitle him 
to $2,500. 

[Mr. Bowker.] 
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Mr. Nessirr: That is the idea. 

: “Mr. Bowker: You say that that boy was 20 or 21 when he went overseas and he is 

now 24 or 25. He is still single. But the best thing that could happen to him would 
be to become the founder of a family. How is he going to save on that salary with 
the present high cost of living? I remember one man told me, “ My fiancée is in 
England, and I want to bring her here to marry her and make a home, but I cannot 
bring her on the present scale of wages.” Would that not be better for him? Would 
not that make a case for him#—A. A good investment for the country ? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you give the committee a case, Mr. Bowker, where the man would not 
be able to justify his needs?—A. I will give you a case, and I think it is a clearer 
ease than the one quoted this morning, because it comes down to family matters. If 
you remember’ in the conversation I had with you at Calgary, you said: “ Now here 
is a specific case: I know a young man who jumped in with the best of them in the 
early part of the war. He had completed his law course. He had come back and he 
has been admitted as a full partner in his father’s firm.” You remember? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Bowker: And you said “ Would that man require any re-establishment.” I 
said “What are the circumstances of the family?” If I remember rightly you said 
“His father is:-worth anything from $150,000 to $180,000,” and you asked “ Would 
he get any re-establishment financial aid?” I replied to you that if he applied and if 
he could establish a need for it he might, at the same time saying that I thought he 
would have a whale of a time establishing a need. 

The CHamrMaAN: Suppose that man instead of pursuing a course of law—because 
you know the relationship between father and son are not always the happiest—suppose 
that young man when he comes back makes up his mind he will go into the ranching 
business or wants to marry and establish a home; in so far as his need is concerned, 
do you say the State should not step in because the father is worth so much money? 

Mr. Bowker: A man of age cannot demand sustenance or financial aid from his 
father. The father can do as he likes with his own money. You might get after the 

_ father by increasing heritance duties and other matters, but you cannot force him to 
finance his son. You can force a husband to support a wife but you cannot force a 
father to support a son. If that son instead of staying in his home town went to 
another district and started a law firm of his own, he would require capital, but if 
he goes into his father’s firm as in the case you mentioned, I would say that the 
re-establishment is complete. 

Mr. Nespirr: Are those the classes of cases you refer to when you take off 25 per 
cent ¢ 
_ Mr. Bowser: Oh no. Suppose a man overseas was elected a soldier member of 
Parliament and came back and assumed the duties—of course he could not speculate 
on two sessions a year, but I would say he was re-established. 

Mr. Parper: What would the re-establishment be? 

Mr. Bowker: -I say a soldier member of Parliament. 

Mr. Nesgirr: Supposing you had been elected a member of Parliament and been 
away do you suppose you would be re-established when you came back? 

___s-Mr. Bowker: If I lived in the West and had to come down here to Parliament I 

_ would be broke. 
Mr. Morpuy: A soldier returns and goes before a board to establish his need. 
He never was a farmer and had no occupation, and perhaps wanted to become a dairy- 


man. He might say “I want $2,500, the highest in the schedule, because I have formed 
Y [Mr. Bowker.] 
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the intention of going into the bee business or chicken business”; would that man by — 
that statement under oath establish a need. 

Mr. Bowker: The Board would have discretionary power to decide that he had 
not only the intention of going into that business’ but there was a probability of his 
making good. 

Mr. WaisTELL: Section 6 of the General Regulations reads as follows:— 

“When the applicant is making choice of one or a combination of the 
several forms of re-establishment suggested due care should be taken by the 


Board that the selection of the applicant is for the best interests of himself, his * 


family and the country. Financial aid will be declined by the Board to an 
applicant whose motives are other than for re-establishment, and the same will 
be held in trust for him,” and so on. 


Mr. Nessirrt: Mr. Morphy’s suggestion would be re-establishment. 


Mr. Bowker: He would not get it unless he could reasonably make a success of 
bee-keeping. 

Mr. Nespirr: Are those the only ones you think would be entitled to the twenty- 
five per cent. 

Mr. Bowker: No, those are only the extreme cases. The largest proportion of 
men who would come within that category are those who took their discharge overseas 
or may now be resident in some other country outside of the Dominion of Canada. 
General McLean made the statement in committee last night that there are many 
thousands of those in the United States. I believe that that statement is true. I know 
it to be true in so far as the discharges that have taken place are concerned, and our 
people are now resident in Great Britain. Therefore that group would form a greater 
proportion of those contained in that twenty-five per cent, because the plans speci- 
fically state, under the section referring to disqualified applicants, that any person 
residing outside of the Dominion of Canada is a disqualified applicant; in other words 
the intention is that any who are outside who take residence would be qualified appli- 
cants. It is with the idea of bringing home to Canada the best type of citizen who 
fought for Canada, and not to bring the common immigrant. If the country is big 
enough to give re-establishment, she is big enough to spend the money right here at 
home. 

By Mr. Pardee: ‘ 

Q. Would there be any call in this scheme which Se necessarily keep these 
people here. Take this instance; a man left a month ago for the United States, and 
living there for a short time declares he desires to reside in Canada and comes back 
and makes application. 

Mr. WaIsTELL: The plan provides that he must prove he is a bona fide resident of 
Canada. 

Mr. Parpre: This man could not claim that at all. You say we must bring them 
back. 

Mr. WAISTELL: Yes. 

Mr. ParpeE: Then he would not be a bona fide resident. He could not claim that. 

Mr. WAISTELL: No. 

Mr. ParDEE: Can any man come back and get this? 

Mr. WalsteLL: Yes, they can come back and get it, but we must not send it to 
them. We are re-establishing Canada. 

Mr. Parpee: Anybody to-day who is resident in any other country but Canada, 
who, if this were passed, would be entitled to this gratuity, can come back and get it. 


Mr. WAISTELL: Yes. 
[Mr. Bowker. ] 
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_ Mr. Parbee: And he can leave the next day with the money in his pocket? 
Mr. WarsteLe: No, because that is not a bona fide resident of Canada. 
Mr. ParpEE: Supposing he swears, after being here a month, that he is a bona 
fide resident, and that he has the intention of remaining here; he gets his money. 
Mr. WAIsTELL: Yes. 
Mr. ParpEE: The day after he gets his money he leaves? 
Mr. Waistett: Yes. 
Mr. ParvDeE: Is there anything that can hold him in that case? 
Mr. WAISTELL: Yes. 
Mr. ParpeE: What is it? 
7 — Mr. Watstetu: That the board that we suggest shall be elected will, in their 
_ diseretionary power, investigate these cases before they take action. 
Mr. PARDEE: They investigate up to date. They say, “ This man is residing here 
_ for two months, and apparently he is going to stay.” 
> -Mr. Waisteui: Yes. 
Mr. Parpee: They can go no further than that? 
o Mr. WatsTELL: Yes. 
; Mr. ParpeE: They can give him his money to-day and to-morrow he goes. 

Mr. WatstetL: Good luck to him. I will answer your question to the best of 
my ability. I said at the very outset these are suggestions which are made to members 
of Parliament just by our own Canadian soldiers. We are not legal lights, neither are 
we educational experts to define these documents, in such a degree of nicety that we 
will get everything off to the precise line; we are giving you suggestions on broad 
principles which in your greater executive ability you will perfect. 

Mr. ParpEE: Quite so, and I am trying to work it out with you. 

Mr. Bowker: You mentioned this point, that the man would get away with the 
_ money, but what I am contending is that under this proposition he would not have 
any money to get away with. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Why?—A: If he gets this housing proposition, for instance, he will not get 
the money, it will be the equity in the house he will be getting. 
4 Q. Do I understand you that there will be no cash in connection with it?—A. 
_ Bearing in mind this fact that there is more or less amount of cash to meet the neces- 
sities of the ease but the balance will be tied up pretty well. 


. By the Chairman: 


Q. Now we will follow up another case; take one of Colonel McLeod’s men who 
is living in Boston, he was one of the first men that went across, on learning that the 
Government of Canada had provided a scheme of this kind. He says if I go back to 
Canada and establish myself there for two months, lead the authorities to believe 
Tam going to stay in Canada, I will put in my application for $2,000 for the purpose 
of establishing myself in business in Canada. He obtains that loan, and he says to 
the Board I want to get $2,000 worth of stock of some kind, he wants a loan in order 
to begin business; he has made a bona fide application and states that he intends to 
stay i in Canada, the Board says “Good luck to you, we want you here, here is the 
$2,000, go and get a stock,” and he gets that stock and remains in possession of a store 
or a month or two then sells out and goes back to the United States?—A. You say 
that the Board says “here is your $2,000, go and buy it,” but the Board does not do 
ata under this proposition, the Board buys it. 


[Mr. Bowker.] 
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Q. The Board buys it for him, the Board puts him in possession of it, he has it 
entirely under his control and a month afterwards he says “I am going back to 
Boston,” and sells the stock for $1,500?—A. It is not the intention of the scheme 
that the work of re-establishment from now on should continue firm until the close 
of time; the intention is to re-establish them in a proper spirit and give them a proper 
start and you are going to have success as far as it has the good management of the 
Board to a large degree; the point is you will have to prove the success of this scheme 
in its entirety, there are going to be mistakes, and failures probably in some cases, 
but the majority of the cases will be successful. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. Mr. Bowker says there is no cash in this scheme, it is tied up? Now this i is 
a case of re-establishment and if it is accepted to the extent of $397,000,000 the grants 
under it will be made only for the purpose of putting this man into business, and the 
Board is to get that business for him?—A. Yes. 

Q. He gets no cash at all?—A. Except the $500 which he gets on November ist. 
Outside of that the man selects the business in which he wants to re-establish him- 
self, and the money is laid out for that purpose. The next clause says:— 


“The assistance and co-operation of Governmental Departments in effect- 
ing purchases of material, houses, land (including reduction of existing loans 
on land, under the Soldier Settlement Board), and investments shall be avail- 
able by the Board so as to procure the maximum of benefits of re-establishment 
by the applicant.” 

Q. The title is not in the man, it is in the house and land?—A. Exactly. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take the case I have given, if he were a Canadian, resident in Canada, there 
would be nothing to prevent the man, the Board has seen to it, we will assume that 
the Board actually buys the man’s stock for his business, and once that transaction is 
done, it is closed. Two months afterwards if the man wishes to sell that stock he has 
the privilege of doing so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then take the case of a mortgage, a man applies for a loan on the ground of 
the need of removing a mortgage on his home, the mortgage is $2,000. The Board 
approves of the loan, gives the $2,000 and the mortgage is lifted, but two weeks after- 
wards the man puts another mortgage on it?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Bowker: Do you not think, Mr. Chairman, you could devise a way by which 
the Government would be safeguarded, at any rate, for a reasonable period of time. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. It would be very difficult in the case of chattels?—A. It would not be any more 
difficult than in the case of chattels under the Soldiers’ Settlement Board? Another 
thing is this, sir, as it is the question of re-establishment not only of the man but his 
family and when the man is granted $1,800 or $2,000, which is applied on the land 
or the house or to remove the mortgage, the wife’s dower is there, and it would be 
quite possible for the Government to hold title to that property for a reasonable time. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It is quite possible, but who would have the title2?2—A. This is a paternal - 
Government and they could do it. 


By Mr. McGregor: 

Q. Is it the intention to make this loan to every one, or only to those who actually 
require it?-A. It must be borne in mind, Mr. Chairman and gentleman, in fairness 
to ourselves that we are trying to co-operate with you and it is a part of our plan to 
assist you in arriving at an estimate of the amount required for that purpose. 

(Mr. Bowker.1] 
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~ By Mr. Pardee: 

_ Q. How do you compute that two per cent?—A. That is on the common basis for 
such a huge sum, for this reason, that the administration of that would run through 
‘ina very few months after all is said and done, it would not be a lifelong proposition. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You just now suggested that the Board should hang on to the property for a 
period of years?—A. That gentleman asked me in reference to safeguards and I 
made a suggestion along that line. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. J. F. Marsh, called sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. John Frederick Marsh. 
Q. Where do you reside?—A. In Toronto. 
es Q. Are you connected with some soldiers‘ organization there?—A. With the 
Grand Army of Canada. 

Q. What is your official position in that organization? A. One of the Dominion 
Directors, Dominion Secretary. 

- Q. Your organizatjon is a national organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many branches have you?—A. About 24. 

Q. What is your total membership?—A. About 16,000, approximately. 

Q. How long have you lived in Canada?—A. 15 years. 
Q. Where were you born?—A. In Lancashire, England. 
__ Q. Did you join the Imperial Forces or the Canadian Forces?—A. Canadian. 
a Q. In what year?—A.. March 1915. 
q Q. And you returned to Canada?—A. At the end of 1917. 
~~ -Q. Where did you serve?—A. In Salonica and Egypt, I was discharged five 
months ago. 

-Q. You were in the hospital five months, you say?—A. No. I was discharged 
only five months ago. 
- Q. Were you wounded?—A. Yes. 

Q. This committee, as you understand, is considering the problem of the re- 
establishment of soldiers in civil life, and J understand you wish to make some 
representations to this committee on behalf of your organization. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
 Q. Before proceeding further I would like to ask who are entitled to membership 
in your organization?—A. All men and women in service, who were in uniform 
— during the present war and are honourably .discharged. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What representations do you desire to make?—A. First of all, before I make 
any statement, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to make it clear, I was advised 
to do so by the Dominion Executive, that there were two men down here according 
_ to the Toronto papers, who were representing the Grand Army of Canada. I am the 
first official representative of the Grand Army of Canada to appear here. 
Q. Two men were here; to whom are you referring?—A. I do not know, from 
Vancouver, it was stated in the papers. 
S Q. There were two men, I understand, here from Vancouver, Mr. Gothard, is it? 
—A. That is one of the names. 
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Q. And there was another gentleman with him, Mr. Armstrong?—A. I think that 
is the rame. The two men that were here this morning, the ones over here, (indicat- 
ing) were representatives from the Montreal Branch. 


Q. You understand that these men from Vancouver did not appear before this 


committee any statements in that respect are simply newspaper statements for which 
this committee is not responsible. You state that these men did not represent the 


Grand Army of Canada?—A. I am the first representative sent down here with the - 


authorization of the Dominion Executive. 

Q. Have you credentials from your committee?—A. Yes, (handing document 
to the Chairman) ; 

The CHairMAN: This is addressed “To whom it may concern” and is dated at 
Toronto, October 6th, 1919. 


“Comrade J. F. Marsh of the Dominion Executive of the Grand Army of 
Canada is the authorized representative of the Grand Army of Canada to 
appear before the Parliamentary Commission at Ottawa.” : 


It is signed by H. J. Brown, President, and L. M. Montgomery, Secretary, Grand 
Army of Canada. : 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Is your association an incorporated one?—A. Yes. 
Q. A dominion charter?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you authorized by your executive to make representations to this Com- 
mittee?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are these representations; have you them in writing?—A. Mostly. 

Q. They are not in the form of a resolution?—A. No, sir; there was a resolution 
sent out from the Grand Army of Canada Executive which had originally come from 
each of the branches asking the Government to provide $2,000 for every man that 
went to France, $1,500 for each man that served in England, and $1,000 for each 
man that served in Canada. There was a rider attached to that resolution stating 
that the men that served in Canada had to actually become soldiers before they could 
become recipients of this $1,000; that is, to serve in Canada for six months. Any 
man that served in Canada for less than six months, unless they became a casualty 
in Canada on service, would not be entitled to it. 

Q. You say there was a resolution passed to that effect; passed by whom?—A. 
It was forwarded on to the Dominion Executive by each of our various branches and 
endorsed by the Dominion Executive. 

Q. Every one of your branches endorsed that?—A. Yes, every one. 


Q. And your suggestion to the Committee was this: that the proposition con-— 


tained in the resolution should be carried out?—A. Well, the principle; it was the 
principle that was endorsed. : 
Q. The principle being that $2,000 should be paid to every man who saw service 
in France, $1,500 for those who went to England, and $1,000 for every man who 
saw service in Canada exceeding six months?—A. Yes, ‘sir. 
Q. Is that what your executive advocates to-day?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Did you deduct from that the gratuity that has already been paid?—A. ‘No; 


it is besides that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any further representations to make?—A. Well, I would like to 
give the reason why we came to that conclusion, and that is, that we feel that the 
(Mr. J. F. Marsh.] 
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re-establishment of the soldier, according to the ones that we have come in contact 

h and that we are coming in contact with every day, has failed to meet the needs 

- of the times. One thing more is that the vocational courses that are extended to the ] 6 
returned troops do not embrace enough of them; they only cater to a certain number, 
and we feel that that six months, which can oni be extended by two months, is 

- totally inadequate to fit a man when he gets through, in most cases. In the ease of 
‘man that was a skilled mechanic before the war the six or eight months is more 
useful to brush him up again and put him on the market once more, but we feel that 

to re-train a man, especially as an architect or a surveyor or in a business line, six /, & 
or eight months is totally inadequate. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Are you aware how many trades are taught by the vocational training sys- 
tem?—A. No, sir; I could not state the figures on that, but I know they are quite 
considerable—over 400. 
~ Q. The trades that are taught?—A. Yes. 
& Q. You say it does not include architects or engineering?—A. No, but those are 
two or three specific cases I referred to where it is totally inadequate. 


a By Mr. Pardee: 

> Q. Is this a cash grant outright that you are asking for?—A. Well, we endorse the 
_ principle of this thing. 

— Q. Of what thing?—A. Of the $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000 cash grants, but we know 
very well, at least, when we endorse that, that we could not take that to the Govern- 
ment and say “ Here, you have got to give us this.” We felt nothing was being done— 
_ we realized that something was being done, but we felt that it was not being done quick 
enough, and we felt that the fact that we endorsed the principle of that would start 
- something going. 

Q. You thought you would take a throw at it, and throw a sprat to catch a whale? 
_—A. Not exactly, but it was figured up, and the figures were compiled showing what 
an individual lost on his earning capacity on the average, and I may say than an 
average was struck above that, and in fact, we had to check the branches, which want 
x $2,500. Of course if we had waited for resolutions all over it would have kept going 
up, but we struck a ground limit of $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The figures submitted to the committee by Mr. Flynn, who advocated that idea, 
indicated that in the opinion of those with whom he was associated, the total cost of 
_ carrying out that plan would be in the neighbourhood of between five and six hundred 
millions; we afterwards had the figures: checked up by one of the chief officers in the ( 

Pay and Allowance Branch here in the Records Department, and after figuring out) \_ 
the number of men who were entitled to the gratuity on that basis he estimated that it 
would cost over one billion dollars?—A. Yes, sir, that may be granted, but we feel 
confident that everyone that would be entitled under this scheme that has been suggested 
uld not claim, even if it was there for them. There are a certain number that don’t 
Tequire that, and that would be up to the discretion of the Government. 
~Q. Do you suggest them, that the Government should decide whether or not a 
n would be entitled to it?—A. No, I do not say that for a moment; what I would 
y ig this: If there are—and we know there are—some men that have stated already 
blicly that they would not accept a cash bonus, or a grant, or whatever it may be 
led, we would be naturally in favour of not to force the $2,000 on anyone. But if 
ere is a man who don’t need it, he don’t need to come out and say he needs it and 
because he does not need it the other man should not get it. We know men 
10 do need it; we are coming in contact with them day by day. 

: ‘ [Mr. J. F. Marsh.] 
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Q. Have you any further suggestion as to the cash grant? We have your sug: 


gestions regarding thé vocational training, the length of course and the insufficiency 


of the training. Have you any further suuggestion?—A. There could be a‘ better 
system of training, and a better system of follow-up after the training which is not 


done. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. They are not followed up at all, are they ?—A. It is this way: I am taking the 
training myself. JI am not through yet. But in the case of the Central Technical 
School at Toronto there is a very large class for stenographers. ‘There are double 
amputation cases, and there are men not really fit to do hard work. I believe there are 
one hundred in one class. They are taking the shorthand and typewriting course. 
These men are working very hard at it. They are working at home at nights. I 
myself have been working at nights with the idea of fitting myself to get a living. 
When they get through they think that the D.S.C.R. should employ them as steno- 
graphers. I may say that most of them who graduate there are good men, but if a 
married man goes down to the D.S.C.R. and asks for a position, the difficulty is not 
that he would not get one but that if he did get one, they could not pay him more than 
$80 a month. Now there is no married man who ean live on $80 a month. The 
D.S.C.R. throughout Canada are employing 500 per cent more girls than they should 
be. If you go into the D.S.C.R. offices in Toronto you cannot push past through the 
cirls; they are so thick. We are in there each day. Of course, they all have their 
line of work doped out. It may be so, but in a small room, in a room of this dimen- 
sion, you will find 150 of them. You would not know where they had the space to 
work. The cripple who is qualified for that work finds he cannot get more than $80 
a month because they say the Government can fill these positions with girls. They 
say they cannot afford to pay more and they get the girls cheaper. i 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What are they paying the girls?—A. From $60 to $80 a month, so far as I 
know. There is another thing that some of the men seem to be dissatisfied with. In 
fact, I am authorized to say that they are really disgusted. A man is pensioned when 
he is disabled. He comes to take a course of vocational training. The moment he 
goes into the school, his pension ceases. If he has a full disability pension: like one 
case I have in mind, where the man got $60 a month as a total disability course—he 


had his $60 taken off and the S.C.R. gave him another $60. Therefore he was getting ~ 


the same pay. But to be more concise, a man getting $30 a month, as soon as he takes 
vocational training his pension ceases. Now we claim that the Government should 
not take a man’s pension away from him when he is taking training. An employer 
thinks he can pay a man less, and they are doing it. They say the Government are 
doing it and that they have a right to do it. We also claim that the man should have 
this gratuity or bonus. The need is evident already, and the war has only just ceased. 
The small employer, according to the extra output he has to make, requiring 100 per 
cent efficiency from his workmen. We do not blame them for that. We cannot expect the 
small employer to help them out. They are not doing that. There are a few, granted, 
but the small employer has got to turn the stuff out and he does not care whether a 
man has a button or not. He has to turn out the work, and he wants 100 per cent 
efliciency. Now the majority of the men cannot produce 100 per cent efficiency and 
they wont for some time. A man passed by a medical board as-fit does not necessarily 
mean that he is as good as when he went away. Most of the men have gone through 
such things overseas which we all know, and apart from that, they have been taken 
away from their work and planted in another field; they have been taken away from 
thinking for themselves and made part of a machine. It will take a very long time 
[Mr. J. F. Marsh.] 
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put these men back as fit as when they went away. Even when a medical board says 
ey are physically fit. 
Q. Have you listened to this scheme which is before the committee to-day ?—A. 
es, sir, but I have not had time to go thoroughly through Tis 

Q. It provides a maximum of $2,500 according to service, and lays down on that 
able on the wall the grades. Are you in a position to say whether or not that meets 
with your favourable opinion?—A. Before I could decide for 16,000 men, I would 
eed to have more time for a decision. But on the surface of things it seems a 
splendid idea. There is one thing I have seen: it would leave scope for discrimination. 
We have to go before these men and let them know that there is no room for discrimi- 
ation, so that a man entitled to this will get it. 
Q. You mean by that the arbitrary classification, France $2,000; England, $1,500 
and Canada $1,000 in all cases?—A. I am speaking’ about this scheme. My idea 
F about that scheme, as far as I have seen—I am speaking personally—not for the 
a _ organization—I think it is a splendid scheme, but I am sent by the organization, and 
K q I have to give an account to the men. I have already decided that a copy of this 
kh ’ - scheme will go back with me as soon as I go back to Toronto. 

—__ Q. You said you were the first representative?—A. Yes, official representative. 
ks Q. I notice that in Mr. Flynn’s evidence he makes the statement that such a 
council known as the Veterans’ Council embodies the Army and Navy Veterans of 
- Toronto, the Grand Army of Canada, His Majesty’s Army and Navy Association, the 
4 Navy By foeme Association, and United Veterans League—A. The Grand Army of 

_ Canada is affiliated with the Veterans League of Toronto. The affiliation only refers 
to Toronto. 
Q. It is not general?—A. No, not on They are working on that now, but the 
affiliation is the Grand Army of Canada in Toronto, which comprises about eleven 
_ branches in Toronto, which are affiliated with the Army and Navy Veterans, His 
_ Majesty’s Navy and Army and the Naval League. There are four of them. 
Q. I would like to ask a further question: Did you authorize them to come here? 


. They may have been authorized by the officers, I do not know. 


-: By We. Tweedie: 


_ Q. Have you any other suggestion?—A. I would like it to be understood that the 
Grand Army of Canada are not out for any destructive measure but for constructive 
riticism all the time, and they are out, if possible, to help the Government in any- 
hing they do, and in the constitution, which most of you have seen, coming from the 
Secretary of State, they are absolutely opposed to Bolshevism and out to help the 
widows and orphans. The reason I refer to that is this: I do not want you to take 
statement as if we were trying to order you, gentlemen, to do a certain thing. That 
would be ridiculous, but we have thought things over and discussed things, and we 
would like to suggest to you certain things. It has been stated by the Government 
bsolutely, that the Government could not pay this money. We have looked into 
things and we have one or two suggestions here which we think might help. The Grand 
Army of Oanada believes that money could be raised partly by a direct Federal tax 
on land values, including the natural resources. I might say that we got our first 
idea on that, and there was a discussion with the Executive, after a statement by the 
Hon. Mr. Crerar in the House of Commons. He stated that a one per cent tax on 
and values would raise $80,000,000 annually for the country. 


hs 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. That means all lands and buildings?—A. That means all land apart from the 


i dings throughout the country. Up to the present the Provincial Governments are 
[Mr. J. F. Marsh.] 
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taking the land taxes, and we feel that the Federal Government should tax those lands 
that are just lying idle there and earning nothing. The railways own a great deal 
of land, and we feel that something should be done. 


> By the Chairman: 
Q. You suggest the tax should be levied, not only on land that is not in use, but on 
land that is in use as well?—A. The amount of land that is taxed by the Provincial 
Government should be taxed we feel, of course, by the Federal House as well. 
Q. That would include both occupied and unoccupied land?—A. It would, sir. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. And there is the Municipal tax on the land?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. That is in addition to the Municipal tax?—A. Yes, and the Provincial. 


By Mr. Béland: 
Q. A tax of one per cent?—A. Yes, that was a statement made by Hon. Mr. Crerar 
that it would raise $80,000,000 annually. ; 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. What do you mean by a tax on natural resources?—A. The land that is held 
throughout the country that originally belonged to the Crown, a tax of one per cent 
on the land. That should go to the Federal Government. 

Q. You say land and natural resources?—A. Yes, the natural resources include 
the wood lands and the waterways. 


By the Chairman: 3 
.  Q. And the mineral lands?—A. Yes. In reference to that, I may quote from the 
report of the Ontario Commission on the question of a change in the present method 
of taxing lands. They say that it is deserving of consideration, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners. This is the Ontario Commission report in reference to unemployment 
when things were going very badly. They say: 
“Tt is evident that speculation-in land and withholding from use and 
monopolizing of land suitable for housing and gardening involve conditions 
detrimental alike to the community and to persons with small means.” 


Further on they say: 


“Land values are peculiarly the result of growth of population and public 
expenditure. While social problems greatly increase in proportion as popula- 
tion centralizes the relief of urban poverty calls for large expenditure from 
public and private sources.” 


I might give you the names of the gentlemen on the committee that suggested 
that the land should be taxed when the country was troubled with unemployment. I 
believe the country is harder hit by looking forward to the coming winter, not just in 
relation to the employment at present, but by the trouble that may come in regard to 
the soldiers that cannot be placed. This is the Committee to which I referred: Sir John 
Willison, Venerable Archdeacon Henry J. Cody, Rev. Neil McNeil, D.D., Rev. Daniel 
Strachan, D.D., W. K. McNaught, G. Frank Beer, Prof. A. T. DeLury, Gilbert E. 
Jackson, of Toronto, and W. L. Best of the city of Ottawa. That Committee suggested 
that the proposition they put forward would relieve the situation and place the money 
in the hands of the Crown. 
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By Mr. Morphy: 

y 20): Do you appreciate that the right to impose that taxation is vested in the 
rovincial Government and not in this Government ?—A. I would say that the Federal 
overnment have the right to do as they like and can over-ride any Provincial Govern- 
ent. 

Q. Over-ride the Constitution?—A. They can change the Constitution. 

Q. Could this Parliament do that?—A. Well, not necessarily. 

Q. How would you change it?—A. I would not be in a position to say, but I feel 
ure the Federal Government, if they wished, if conditions demand that a tax be put 
on the land, it could be done. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any other suggestion as regards the raising of panne aaa Yes. 
The second suggestion is to put a levy on capital over a certain amount, individual 
-eapital, which will be apart from the income tax. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I mean by that, sir, that that is a kind of 
-¢amouflage way to attack the profiteer. Of course it would tax more than the profiteer. 
~_ Q. Do you mean simply to walk in and take a part of a man’s capital?—A. No, I 
mean the Government could make some arrangement, whereby a certain amount of 
levy could be placed on capital. 
Q. Suppose a man has $10,000 in the bank or $100,000, what would be your pro- 
position 2—A. Speaking on the same thing, Mr. Bonar Law over in the British House 
of Parliament made reference to the possibility of the same thing. I might also say 
that Germany has decided to do the same thing, to reduce the national debt. 
_Q. A levy on capital; what does that mean?—A. All sums of money that an indi- 
vidual possesses over a certain amount, to be taxed. 


“By the Chairman: 

~ Q: Suppose that money is in the shape of property, buildings or plant to the extent. 
of, we will say, for argument’s sake, $500,000, and that there is no money in the bank 
at all, not only not any money but an overdraft in the bank?—A. Yes, sir. In a case 
e that the value of the thing would be—well of course if a man had no loose capital 
you could not take it from him. 

Q. You could only take it from those who have ready money ?—A. Not necessarily, 
sir. There would be very few men with a capitalization of $500,000 unless they had 
something to carry on day by day, to run their plant. They would have to keep a cer- 
tain amount in hand to run their plant. 

_ Q. Supposing they required that to run their plant, and that amount was just 
sufficient to run the plant, and you took it from him, what would happen the plant 2_ 
ALT may quote that I was sent down to the United States for the last drive they had 
from the hospital I was attending in Toronto, and they insisted on getting money 
from these high salaried and high financial individuals. I do not know how they did it, 
but I know if they could do it the Canadian Government could do it. 

Q. Those were voluntarily contributions?—A. In a sense they were, but they were 
voluntary that before a man would realize it, a party would go to his house and tell” 
lim how much he had invested in property and how much he had in the bank, and in 
eases I know the man said he did not know himself, but the bankers were in 
e with the authorities in Washington, and they got to know a man’s private income 
d id what he had and told him soa the percentage they wanted from him. 
ere is one point here I wish to bring forward. I spoke of a levy on capital and in 
connection I would state that the first contract let for the machining of the body 


‘pound shells in this country was let at $5.15 for the shell, that is an 18 pounder. 
[Mr. J. F. Marsh.] 
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That was just for machining the body and yet there is a company that later nied to, q 


boost their stock on the New York market and stated that it only cost $1.20 to do the 


job, that is $1.20 for the shell when they were paid $5.15 for that shell. The first order 4 


of this firm was for 100,000 shells, and on that first contract for 100,000 shells they 

made a clear profit of $200,000 upon that number of shells. The profits were being 

made like that and that is what we call profiteering, while the boys were making over- 
seas, or getting $1.10 a day. 
By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Are you aware that some of the factories in this country that got orders at 


that price for the first contract for 15,000 or 20,000 shells did not make any money ; 


at all, but rather lost money on account of the large number of rejections?—A. No, 
sir. In an authorized machine shop that would not occur. 

Q. I am speaking of cases where it did occur in authorized machine shop 
A. It was up to the machinists and the firm, if they could not turn out anything at 
that price to get the required mechanism to do the work properly. Pardon me for 
encroaching on that same question again. The war profit’s tax did not go into force 


until nearly two years after the first contract had been given. Therefore, there was 


a period of two years during which every shell that left this country gave an exhor- 
bitant profit to the contractor; and this is drifting back to the claim that we should 
have this gratuity, because during the absence of our men overseas there were quite 


a large class of men who were drawing very big salaries for making these shells. 


Boys that went to the front were being paid as much as they expected when they 
went, of course, $1.10, to fire those shells. Now the thing is this, that when those 
men come back conditions are changed, the men are not the same, even those that 
are not considered to have disability, and there is not an awful pile of those, but 
the conditions are changed with the high cost of living and the taxation, which of 
course, is provincial and municipal as well as federal, and the taxation is high accord- 
ingly to help pay the money that is expended in those exhorbitant salaries during the 
war. Now the boys come home, they have got their salaries, but they have to help 
pay for the salaries that were paid to those men that stayed at home. That is the 
way they talk, and they feel that if they had a grant of money it would be up to each 
man to establish himself. They feel that there is injustice in the present re-establish- 
ing scheme, which we admit has done a lot of good, but they feel that there is injustice 
in it, and they feel that they would rather have a chance to just establish themselves. 


There is one more thing that I was asked to mention before the committee, and that 


is, that the Grand Army of Canada are behind law and order, which I stated before, 
and they have made representations, I believe once or twice, to be represented on 
the permanent work with the Government, and they would lke your consideration 
on that, and they would like to co-operate with the Government in whatever is done. 
I might say that we include the Nursing Sisters in the claim with the men that went 
through the same class.. 

Q. It deals with all of the. men, and the women the same?—A. All the men 
and women the same. 


The Committee adjourned until 8.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 p.mi. 


Messrs. WAISTELL, BowWKER and WILSON, recalled. 
By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Will you explain to me just what you mean by that second item at the bottom 
of the last page of your memorandum where you account for another 25 per cent that 
will not participate? You say: 

ENG Jee Marsh) 
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~“A)so, that Government Departments, such as. Land Settlement, Insurance, 
and Victory Bonds, will absorb the financial aid amounting to a further 25 per 
cent.” 
Just explain to the Committee what you mean by that, please?—A. Under the plan 
of re-establishment, the applicant, if qualified, has the privilege of making certain 
selected form of re-establishment, amongst which is suggested land purchase. The 
second item, Land Purchase, refers to the reduction of existing loans which may have 
been made to the applicant through the Soldiers’ Settlement Act. As Mr. Mavor 
- fully informed the committee sometime ago, a man was eligible for loans amounting 
— to $7,000 or $8,000. A man who had a loan of that or a lower amount hanging over 
his head, which he would ultimately have to pay to the Government with interest, 
should this re-establishment grant be awarded to him, he would have the privilege of 
applying that either in part or in full towards the existing indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment. When we bear in mind that there are some 19,000 men who have taken up loans 
under the Soldiers’ Settlement Act I am sure it is but reasonable to assume that a 
yery large proportion of those men would accept that as a good business move. That 
is one point. Another point is that under the scheme it is proposed that a man may 
select some form of insurance. I am not aware that at the present time any form 
of state insurance is in existence, but by reason of the changed conditions, where 
a huge number of our men, having returned, are ineligible to get insurance from old- 
line companies, it might be deemed to be a good move on the part of the Government 
to establish a form of insurance which will meet the particular need. In that ease, 
aman electing, let us say, to take up a life insurance policy for the benefit of his wife 
or children or whoever his beneficiaries may be, could elect, let us say, to have $1,000 
remain with the Government which will form a paid-up policy payable to his bene- 
- ficiaries at his death; in which event, of course, the Government would not be paying 
out that sum of money in cash, but it would remain suspended with them, to apply 
- against the claim when the man dies. 
a Q. Which of course might be paid in six weeks?—A. Quite possibly; it might 
a be paid the following day, or not in 25 years. 
a Q. Would you have that money with the Government on an interest bearing 
_ basis?—A. No, just in the form of an ordinary paid-up policy, which might be pur- 
- chased by a person in good health from an old line company at the present time—a 
one-payment policy, I mean. 
Q. What do you mean by the question of Victory Bond?—A. That provision 
was inserted to cover more particular cases of an applicant who might be qualified 
_ to receive the grant but who did not desire to convert it immediately to the purpose 
for which he ultimately intended it; that is to say, in a desire to go into business, 
_ but no suitable opportunity arises at the present moment. He desires to have the use 
of his grant, but in the meantime it shall accumulate as a business proposition at 
“interest, and no better security is generally admitted than the country’s own bonds. 
___ Q. Then let me take, for instance, your Land Settlement; that would eventually 
have to be paid by the Government, whether it is in reduction of the loan a man has 
got under that Act or otherwise?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that that would be cash?—A. Yes. 
Q. And insurance would be the same thing?—A. Eventually. 
Q. And the Victory Bonds would be exactly the same thing?—A. Redeemable in 
20 or 25 years. 
 -Q. Why do you deduct 25 per cent when that has all to be paid?—A. This was 
__ ihever laid down with the intention of camouflage or to ultimately relieve the maximum 
: obligation, which is clearly laid down on the plan, which clearly states the actual 
_ ross cost. The amount is what it says it is—actual gross cost. The idea of bringing 
tt down to the $200,000,000 was because that was the anticipated immediate outlay by 
_ the Government, so that they would know what would be required to be provided for 
_ immediately to meet the provisions of the scheme. 


(Mr. Bowker.] 
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Q. So that really it means that the only deductions that can be made fant BY 
ever sum may be payable is the 25 per cent on account of non-applicant?—A. Or n 
proving. Those are the only definite deductions which will reduce the cost. Th 
others are not present cost, but they are ultimate cost, based on the need of their 
development. 7 

By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is it not a proper way to put it to meet your view that if this scheme i is 
carried out the Government would not be required, if they have to borrow money, to 
borrow more than $200,000,000?—A. Precisely, that is the exact point I wanted to 
convey. I am sorry if the Committee had understood that I wished to camouflage it 


in any way, to make appear something that it is not; that was farthest from my 
thought. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your statement is that the immediate cash outlay is $200,000,0002—A. Yes; 
just as General McLean asked the question to-day, “Should the Government decide 
to adopt a cash grant, which is advocated in the scheme, to meet the stress of the com- 
ing winter, could I give an estimate as to what that would cost.” Well, that would 
simply be to give a computation of what you would require to provide for immediately. © 

Q. In reference to those Victory Bonds, in the case of the man you mention | 
would you hand over the Bonds to him?—A. I do not see why not, because it willbe 
done in this way. On the first transfer of the bonds to the man they would, of course, 
bear interest at the current rate of 5% per cent, and give the same privilege to the man __ 
which had been given on the $1,400,000,000 which we*have raised by means of inter- 
national loans, which are free from taxation at the present time; it is reasonable 
to assume that you would accord the same privilege to the man if you give him — 
Victory Bonds; but so as to encourage him to hold those Bonds in his own name as — 
long as he possibly could, I would certainly advocate a provision that on the next — 
transfer they would become taxable. Thus they would become revenue-producing to 
the country, and it would be a little more difficult for him to negotiate them into cash — 
at a lump sum. At the same time, they would always be available to deposit as a 
collateral security, for cash, should he desire to embark on any enterprise or re- 
educate himself, or anything of that nature, they could be negotiated as collateral — 
security for a loan. 

Q. This afternoon you said you would not hand coh over to a man; why should 
you hand bonds to him?—A. That depends on the particular conditions of the case. 
For instance, the plan already provides that the Board shall exercise supervision t0 
make sure that the selected form, and bonds, of course, are a selected form, that the 
selected form of re-establishment shall be for the best interests of the man and his — 
family. 

Q. But suppose the men select as a means of re-establishment bonds—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Suppose that he says, “In order to be re-established I need Government 
bonds ” 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you would hand the bonds over to him? 

Mr. Bowker: With reference to that, is it your anxiety that the men should be 
protected and that the country should be protected that the man may cash in his bonds 
without any restraint? , 

The CHamman: No, no. 2 

Mr. Bowker: You are following that line of argument. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. I want to understand why you would hand a man bonds and not cash? : 
Mr. Bowker: If bonds are issued to him, the bonds should be registered, so that a 
he cannot waste them without due restraint. Another way would be—— 
[Mr. Bowker.] ; . 
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sta moment; when you say they should be registered, do you mean that you 
P a prohibition to prevent him from transferring’ them if the Board saw 


Bowser: Without the Board’s consent. 

- : What you mean by registration?—A. There is another way. If a 
efore the Board proves his application for a certain amount, the certificate or 
ication being stamped should be regarded in the same way as a bond or a 
on, and might bear the same interest as a bond, though called a coupon. 

_ By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Suppose he took the bonds and went away to another country, what would you 
in a case of that sort? 

_ Mr. Bowker: The bonds would not be negotiable. 

Q. They are not negotiable except by the consent of the Board? 
Mr. Bowker: When talking about bonds, the word “ Victory” naturally springs 
1e mouth. We really mean that it would not be necessary to issue a man a bond 
he same shape or form as a Victory bond. It might be a coupon. This is now 
ber, and a man might not want to use that until May. But to protect that man 
to protect the country, I think he should be issued a non-negotiable registered 
1, or a coupon which would bear the same interest as a bond and thus protect him. 
way, it is easy to protect the man. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

. So the principal of that bond would be Hamenerene ie but the coupon, the 
rest of which is to relieve his necessities, would be negotiable? 

Mr. Bowker: No, sir; a man may be taking treatment in the 8.C.R. He might 
be able to make his ae into civil life at any certain date as a fairly competent 
At the same time, during the next.few months he would put in his application 
er this plan for re-establishment. He might have his plans cut and dried pending 
turn to health. There is no reason why that man’s case should not be finished 
g the medical certificate saying he was free to enter civil life. Pending that 
, why should he not have a non-negotiable coupon or registered bond which would 
him five per cent or five and a half per cent, so that he could have something out 


r. MorpHy: J thought probably you meant the principal of the bond.. The bond 
would be non-negotiable, but the coupon or the interest on that bond would be 
otiable to relieve his necessities so far as interest is concerned. 

tr. Bowker: The interest would be paid to him without any restrictions. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Tf the bond which you suggest was non-n negotiable, the scheme of Mr. Waistell 
absolutely fall, so far as depositing that bond as collateral for the loan is con- 
fr. Bowxer: Not necessarily; it could be deposited at any time the Board said. 
With the consent of the Board?—A. Exactly. 

So that it is really a non-negotiable bond?—A. That is the point. 

| Cuamman: I wish to put this view before you. The carrying out of this 
or of Mr. Flynn’s scheme will mean the issue and distribution by the Govern- 
‘anada of anywhere from say $400,000,000 to $800,000,000. It will mean the 
of the credit of the country to that extent. From my reading of the situa- 
nly in Canada, but the world round, I would judge that economists hold the 
+ the high cost of living in practically all the countries of the world to-day, 
he belligerent countries, is due largely to the inflation of currency; and, 
id place, to the reduction of the credit of the country. The reduction of 


the dollar owing to the debts that have been created by those countries. 
[Mr. Bowker.] 
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Let me give an illustration. We will take an extreme case. To-day in Russia the — 
value of the rouble has ‘diminished to an enormous extent, due mainly—so I am led — 
to understand by my reading—to the fact that the credit of the country is practically — 
gone; that an enormous amount of currency has been issued; that that process has 
gone on to such an extent that prices have soared all the time. In France, they tell 
me, the situation is very much the same, and to a very large extent in England, where — 
the English pound to-day has by no means the value it had some time.ago. If what 
economists tell us in that connection is true, is it not possible that the further exten- 
sion of credit by Canada, the inflation of currency, the increasing of our debts, instead  ~ 
of decreasing the cost of living in this country—that is the issue of monies which are 
borrowed on the credit of the country to the extent of from $400,000,000 to $800,000,000 — 
—instead of decreasing the cost of living, will have a marked tendency to increase the 
cost of living. Have you thought of that phase of it at all? 


Witness: Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your view with regard to the statements that are made by economists 
who are supposed to know something about situations of this kind?—A. Would you * 
mind telling us are you leading up to the point of where the money is coming from? | 

Q. No, it is not a question of where the money is coming from; the point is this: 
If Canada increases its debts—we now have a debt of a certain amount—if we increase 
that by another $500,000,000 and then by another $500,000,000 and perhaps by another = 
$500,000,000—if that process is carried on the effect will be to destroy our credit, to 
destroy the value of the dollar in Canada, and that will necessarily have an effect upon = 
the cost of living just as it has in those other countries. You see my point!—A. i. a 
quite appreciate every word you said, sir, but I am not quite clear just what it is that ., 
you wish me to express an opinion on, because I cannot connect it with the subject ~ 
under discussion. 2 " 

Q. Your proposition carries with it the idea of raising upon the credit of the coun- 
try the sum of money approximately $400,000,000?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But that money should be actually got in cold cash and distributed among so. 
many hundreds of thousands of soldiers—A. Yes. 

Q. What will the effect of that be upon the credit of the country—the value of 
the dollar and the high cost of living in this country ? 

Mr. Bowker: I am not quite clear. I would like to ask you, do you mean to say 
that if Canada issues bonds for these amounts you have mentioned, it would increase ¥ 
the cost of living? . 

The Cuairman: That is one phase of it. ¥ 

Mr. Bowker: If the bank issues bank notes does that increase the cost of living! 


The Cuamman: Suppose the bank of Canada, who have security behind them, |, 
issued bank notes to the extent of a billion dollars and flooded the country with them be 
‘what would happen? What is the situation in Russia to-day? Without anything at 
the back of it in the shape of gold or proper reserve, the Russian Government is simply, 
using the printing presses and throwing out millions and millions of currency that is 4 
not worth the paper it is written on. 

Mr. Bowxer: Russia is not a stable Government. If a bank issues notes without = _ 
a currency behind it, it is guilty of fraud. .., 

The CHairMan: Without gold behind it? 

Mr. Bowker: Yes, gold. If Canada issues bonds—I am not saying she should— ty 
would she issue them without anything behind them? 7 

The Cuamman: She has the power of taxation and she has the resources of the 
country. She has the power to tax the people and the wealth of the country, but as 
to the extent to which she can borrow money, there must be some limit to it somewhere. 

{[Mr. Bowker.]} 
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ae ‘Mr. Nespirt: At the present time in the United States, they discount our cur- 
-rency 20 per cent. 

The CuamMaAN: Perhaps Dr. Béland will remember what a franc is worth in 
Canada to-day. 

Hon. Mr. Bétanp: Twelve cents and a fraction. 


The Cuamman: I must confess I do not know enough about the problem. The 
French frane, which is ordinarily worth twenty cents, is worth to-day in Canada only 
twelve cents. Why is that? What reason is there for it? Why has the French france 
_ dropped in value to twelve cents? Is it because during the war France has incurred 
such obligations that her currency has been depressed to that point? That is she has 
had to pile up debts upon debts upon debts until her currency has dropped to that 
value? If that is true in case of countries like France, Russia, Germany and Great 
Britain, may it not be true in Canada, if we continue to pile up obligations upon the 
country ? 

Mr. Nessirr: Apply it to the cost of living. As far as legal tender is concerned, 
it takes nearly two francs to buy a thing that was formerly bought for one frane, of 
the same value. If you place the frane at twenty-four cents instead of twenty cents, it 
would take two franes to buy the same value of goods that you could purchase formerly 
for one franc. 
The CHairMAN: Your proposition’ Mr. Waistell, is only one of many. We have 
_ requisitions and demands for the expenditure of millions of dollars in every direction 
during this reconstruction period. If the Government, in connection with your plan, 
provides for an expendituré of $400,000,000 and in connection with something else 
provides for the expenditure of two or three hundred million, and for something else 
another hundred million, and so on, what is going to be the ultimate end of that sort 
of thing? If this continues, a dollar in Canada will have a purchasing power of only 
fifty cents. Are we going to aid in re-establishment if we continue to pile up millions 
of dollars of public debt, or will it rather have the reverse effect. 

Mr. Morpuy: What other large expenditures is the country confronted with, 

in addition to a scheme of this kind. 
The CHammMan: We have been carrying on a ship-building programme for the 
past year and look at the demands upon us to continue that. We have now a huge 
system of railways, Government owned, and Government controlled, and there is the 
possibility that we will have to take over the Grand Trunk. There is the liklihood 
that we will have to spend many millions upon our national railway system in this 
country in providing the necessary shipping, in order that the railway company may 
carry on the necessary business between both oceans. That is but an example of the 
expenditures that stare us in the face. 

Mr. Morpny: Then as to the soldiers, outside of this? 

. The Cuarman: Do you mean in the way of capital expenditures? 

_ ‘Mr. Morpny: Yes, vocational training. 

* The Ouarrman: The estimates this year for the S.C.R. Department was, I think, 
in the neighbourhood of $32,000,000. That work will have to be carried on for the 
balance of this year, and, to a large extent next year. I think we can safely estimate 
that next year the expenditure on account of the S.C.R. Department will probably 
be $25,000,000 if, especially after the investigation we have made here, certain pro- 
Vision is made for extending the work. 

Mr. McGrecor: Then there is the loan about to be financed by the Minister of 
- Finance. 

Mr. Nespirt: And we have to borrow money for that land settlement. 

The CuairmMan: There is a possibility, according to figures presented to us, that 


owe must raise by way of loan—and there is no other way of getting it—in the neigh- 
[Mr. Bowker.] 
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bourhood of $150,000,000 for land settlement. As regards our ordinary export 
Jn this country, with conditions such as they are in Europe, Great Britain cann 
raise a dollar, France cannot raise a dollar, Belgium cannot raise a dollar and Germa: 
will not be able to raise a dollar. If the ordinary exports of Canada, our farm pro- 
ducts and manufactured products are to be sent abroad—that is if we are to keep 
our industries in this country going—then larger sums of money must be raised i 
order to provide credit whereby our various industries i in this country may be carried | 
on, and that will run into millions of dollars, . 


Mr. Morpuy: What will it cost to carry our public debt as it stands to-day? 


The CHairMAaN: We will get exact figures as to that a little later. I think th 


figures we had were about $130,000,000, which have been borrowed and must be | pro- 
vided for. 


Mr. Nessirr: And the pensions will be increased next year. But to go back to 
what you said just now, we will have to provide the money to purchase the goods, 
such as cheese, butter, eggs, wheat and all that sort of thing. To keep the wheels 
of industry going, we have to find that money, because neither England or France can 
find it at the present time. We have got to find the money for our exports except to 
the United States. ; 


The CuairmaAn: There is practically, outside the neutral countries of Europe, none 
of the belligerent countries we are able after the war to carry on any trade with at all, 
the majority of them, at any rate. And they will have to plan in the near future to _ 
raise money to buy all of these goods we have to sell, and consequently every dollar of 
money required for these purposes must be raised by the issuing of bonds or other 
securities upon the credit of Canada. I have just been placing these facts before you’ 
in order that you might get some idea of the facts of the situation. 


Mr. WalIsTELL: We appreciate every word you have said, we have not ioe unmind- — 
ful of the conditions that you have illustrated, but it seems to me, sir, I think you 
will agree with me, that it is not an altogether fair question to put to us; when you, 
yourself, a minister of the Crown, have admitted that the question is beyond you, how 
much more then it is beyond us who are only ordinary soldiers, men who have come 
here to co-operate with you to demonstrate a critical situation which actually exists 
and to co-operate with you in suggesting a remedy which we believe will meet the 
situation. Serious diseases require drastic treatment and to accomplish the desired 
result for the stability and happiness of this country to be preserved, sir, drastic 
remedies will have to be applied, whether we like to do it or not. The only answer I 
can offer you, sir, is that the matter is entirely in your hands as stated in the last 
paragraph that appears on the first page. We admit that point when we said this— 


“it is anticipated therefore that in the carrying out of the measure herein 
proposed, the Government will secure the means of defraying its costs in the 
same capable manner that other great issues have been successfully met in 
the past.” 


It is a presumption for us, Mr. Chairman, to attempt to advise you, it is worse than 
a joke to attempt to advise you on questions of finance although we are returned 
soldiers, and as such would be eligible for admission into the Civil Service, perhaps 
even into the Ministry of Finance, yet still we admit our incapacity to handle the 
situations; that has not been our education, consequently we do not Be to those : 
heights, therefore the remedy is with you, not with us. ; 

The CnuairMAn: This afternoon just before we rose some members of the Biota 
mittee were asking certain questions as to how the need of the returned soldier would 
be ascertained; if I am not mistaken it was Mr. McGregor. Mr. Nesbitt, will you 
kindly take the chair for a few minutes; there are two phases of this question that 
have not been made perfectly clear to me, the one is as to how the need of the returned 

[Mr. Bowker. ] * 
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By Mr. McGregor: 
That is the question I was asking, as stated by the Chairman. We would like 
define the need for this gratuity, or financial assistance, as a matter of need 


Gs Moves in eee to your plan, I think it does not quite fit in with my concep- 
n of the question. It looks to me like a case of reward for services rather 
n that 08 necessity @—A. Sir, perhaps that may appear on the surface, 
en you see the imposing array of figures stuck upon the wall there, the first con- 
clusion that would strike almost any one who had not given special, deep, clear and 
: earnest consideration, I confess that it would strike you that way. But that certainly 
is not conveyed either in spirit or otherwise in the plan now submitted for your 
msideration. Above all things, as stated, it is not intended to be a war service 
ituity, or a reward for service in any other form of compensation or a reward for 
ervices rendered. There is hardly a soldier in the Dominion of Canada that is 
vorthy of the name but would despise such a suggestion of a reward for services | 
rendered. I listened some few weeks ago, in the early stages of the House at the 
present oo to a member who suggested that the application for such a measure 
was selling one’s birthright for a mess of pottage. I need hardly say to those soldiers 
who listened to a statement of that kind that it cut very, very deeply, and, in so far 
as our desires were concerned, and I am not speaking for any others, that was the 
very farthest from our thoughts. I will bring to your attention a very homely illus- 
tration that was impressed upon us all in school, and that was this: that in the 
ncient days when the old baron could not go to the wars and fight himself, what did 
he do? He sent his hired man, and when he sent him forward to fight for him he 
made sure that his dependent ones would not suffer, and upon his return he would 
loaded with honour and reinstated into his former state. We all know that prin- 
ple, and the same principle is true to-day, sir; these men have gone forward for 
ose who could not go, and they are not asking to be rewarded for the services which 
have performed; they are asking to be given a fighting chance, to be reinstated 
re they left off. 
~ Q. I think all classes suffered in this war, rich and poor; I do not think your 
gument holds good in that respect?—A. That is the point I wish to convey. 

- Q. We will take the man who enlisted in 1914 and only went to England; his 
nity is $1,000, $1,500. That man after serving from three to four years is entitled 
the same amount of re-establishment as the man who went over to France? It 
quires the same amount to be re- established 2—A. No, sir, it-does not, because the 
pacity of one is not in a parallel condition with the other. 

 Q. You told us this afternoon that the man who went to England was entitled 
‘a fair rate?—A. Yes, as compared with the man who never left Canada. 

_ Q. Then how do you reconcile that with your argument now? You said the 
ical man who went to France was not entitled to anything?—A. No; I said the 
yr who was at the base did not suffer the same mental and physical strain nor 
same tisk of personal danger as the battalion M.O. who served in the line. 

. And yet if he was in England his nerves would be shaken?—A. Just the same. 


Q. But not in France?—A. Yes, they would. 


~ By Mr. Morphy: 

Is it right to say that the definition you put upon the sord “need” is both 
mercial and temperamental?—A. Undoubtedly, and general. 

Q. Then in your paragraph 3 of your printed document you say :— 


akg The plan does not provide for an indiscriminate ‘“hand-out’”? 
e.- [Mr. Bowker.] 
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—A. That is, a bonus or gratuity, which has been condemned by the member and 
which was condemned by the communication to-night. That condemned the bonus; — 
we condemn the bonus; but we request re-establishment, not bonus. 
Q. But you go on to say:— 
“Tt does provide for true re-establishment—always under the administra-_ 
tive control of the Government as regards every individual case.” 


I take that to mean that the Government, or such board as will be joumed by the 
Government, whether in co-operation with some army committee or not, that that 
committee would be the sole judge of the need?—A. Undoubtedly, sir; the onus of 
proof is on the applicant. 

Q. You say further :— 

“In addition, every applicant for financial aid under this plan will be 
required to demonstrate that State assistance in re-establishment is a real 
necessity for the welfare and future security of himself and his dependents.” ?— 

A. Yes. 


Q. That Bae ait sets forth in the abstract your scheme.—A. Absolutely. The 
meat in the whole thing. 

Q. Having regard to the financial condition of the country, the requirements that 
the Chairman has partly set forth, what do you consider to be the value of this scheme 
that you put forward, as a national asset in bringing contentment which will lead to 
greater production, which is the only way that Canada can pay the debt?—A. The 
answer is this, sir. That very feature was very well illustrated yesterday by Sir Robt. 
Falconer, because they are all running along parallel lines. He was advocating the 
cause of the student; some one else may follow and with the same parallel emphasis 
appeal for the case of the tradesman, and so forth; so that they are all parallel cases. 
The expenditure within the country—because it is solely confined to the borders of 
Canada—by the men and dependents themselves is bound to circulate through the 
channels of trade and industry and not only provide the re-establishment which they 
need, but incidentally provide the increased industry and employment which we as 
need for our national well-being. 

Q. But does it not appear to you that one of the difficulties that will confront this 
or any other committee is the lack of uniformity, of agreement, between the various 
bodies of soldiers who require to be re-established?—A. Answering that point, the 
number of men who enlisted in the C.E.F., the record shows, was approximately half a 
million. All men who have donned uniform do not necessarily belong to any organiza- 
tion. Therefore you can only get independent expressions of opinion from them and 
not organized expressions of opinion. In this committee we have heard many expres- 
sions of opinion from many soldiers and soldiers’ bodies. We had an illustration to- 
night in the communication from a gentleman representing or speaking for the 
American Legion. You will be interested to know that not one of the battalions 
which he named ever got to France. They got as far as England and were broken 
up and absorbed in other units, in France or England as the case might be. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. But the men got there?—A. The men got there, I admit it; but he spoke as 
representing the American Legion. You did not ask if he had resolutions from the 
American Legion showing he was representing them, therefore it is clearly proven that 
he was merely representing his own personal opinion. 

Mr. Cooper: That is why we refused to have anything to do with it. 

Witness: Now, the Great War Veterans Association have a proven membership, 
active and actual, of over 200,000 of the half million who put on khaki, and we do not 
admit any one of the 172,000 men who never left Canada—they are not eligible for 
membership, but if they were, we would have a membership to-day of 372,000 men 

(Mr. Bowker. ] 
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_ about these other factions or associations. 
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plus. Another large soldier body, claiming to represent 50,000 men, the Imperial 
Veterans of Canada, endorsed our attitude on this plan, therefore making up a quarter 
million. Then the Army and Navy Veterans of Canada also endorsed our plan in this 
committee, bringing it up to 300,000. We have heard representations from some of 
those mushroom outfits that spring up over night from Smith Corners and Mudville 
Corners and some others, and that rush in and stampede here and get a hearing. We 
have been waiting here for five weeks to get the ear of this committee, and never com- 


"plained. They cannot show that they are representing organized bodies of soldiers. 


They are mere howlings in the wilderness. Ours are sane, organized and responsible 
people who have come to you in a reasonable and harmonious attitude to assist you, 
not to work against you, to help you all within our power to solve this problem. 
Mr. Nespirt:, Your Mr. MacNeil asked that you should not be heard first. 
Witness: Exactly, we are not complaining. 
The CHamman: As a matter of fact we might have heard you the first day. 
Mr. Nespitr: And would have been perfectly willing. 
Witness: We know that. We are not complaining. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You say that none of the men who enlisted but did not go out of Canada are 
eligible for membership ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Were they not taken into membership?—A. No. 
Q. In none of your branches?—A. No. In the very early days there was a sort 
of associate membership, but those who availed themselves of it were very few, and 
they have no vote in our organization, nor can they hold office. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Why don’t you take them in?—A. Because the constitution provides that, and 
that is a point that is settled by the annual convention, which is attended by delegates 
from all over the Dominion of Canada, and as yet the constitution has not been so 
enlarged as to admit that group of men. 


By Mr. McGregor: 

- Q. How is it you are providing for that group of men?—A. Because in this 
scheme we are not representing the Great War Veterans, we are representing men who 
served regardless of the association they belonged to. We are recognizing the broad 
service to the country and not service to ourselves. 

Q. Then how do you represent them? Have you representatives from them ?— 
A. We are not claiming to have representatives from them; we are only claiming to 
have representatives from ourselves. 

Q. But you are making representations for them?—A. If you wish to construe it 
in that way you may. 
. Mr. Bowker: Most of those men belong to the other associations who have asso- 
ciated with us in this very request. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. The Great War Veterans were the first association of returned Canadian 
soldiers?—A. I could not answer that point; I was overseas when that took place. The 
Army and Navy were an old country organization. 

Q. How do you account for so many of these branches springing up? 

Mr. Bowker: I do not say that this is the rule, there may be some exceptions, but 
in Alberta the number of branches is 93, and ten months ago the number was 13 to 17. 

Q. You are speaking now of the Great War Veterans? 

Mr. Bowker: Yes, sir. 

Q. But I want to find out not about the branches of the Great War Veterans, but 


[Mr. Bowker.] 
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Mr. Bowker: We cannot be responsible for them, sir. ean 
Q. Is there any reason why these different ones should organize?—A. You mear 
different organizations ? 
Q. Those we have heard here?—A. That is a matter of private opinion. Tesh is 
just like a number of fraternal societies springing up; they have all the same object. 
Q. Are the officials who belong to those groups acting voluntarily, or are they — 
paid?—A. I can only speak for the G.W.V.A., and the only officials paid are the secre- 
taries who devote their entire time to the dates of the office. 
Q. I know all about the Great War Veterans, but I want to find out about the 
other fellows ?—A. T am sorry, sir, I know nothing about their internal economy at all. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. T. C. Bovitze, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


. You are a member of the Civil Service?—A. Yes. 
. You are connected with what department?—A. The Department of Finance. 
. In what position ?—A. Deputy Minister of Finance. 
. How long have you been deputy minister?—A. Since 1906. 
. That would be thirteen years?’—A. Yes. 
. You were asked to prepare some statements regarding the eniciel position 
of Canis at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. These are the statements you have sent to fie committee?—A. These are. 
the statements. 

Q. Were they prepared by yourself?—A. Under my instructions. 

Q. Have you verified these statements?—A. They are part of my day in, day 
out experience, and they are correct. 

Q. You will vouch for their correctness?—A. They are correct. 

Q. Will you swear as to their correctness?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Have you any supplementary statements?—A. The request I received was: 
for a statement of the affairs of the Dominion, which is a very broad statement, but 
I prepared those statements thinking they would be on the line of what would be | 
useful to this committee. Since then, I have added one or two more which may be 
yf use. Here is one statement of the revenue of the Dominion ‘for the years 1913-14, 
that is before the war, and the other for 1918-19; the actual results of the past year, 
and the estimates of the Minister of Finance, as the results of the year 1919-20; 
giving the details of the service and the actual amounts received in 1913-14 and 1918-19. 

Q. That is a statement of the revenues of the country; have you-any further 
statement ?—A. I prepared a statement of the interest that we have paid on the public 
debt, the amount we paid for pensions, Soldiers’? Land Settlement, Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, covering practically the same period. ae 

This is a statement of the interest paid on the public debt for the years 1918- 14 
down to 1919-20?—A. Yes. ele 

Q. Have you any further statement?—A. A statement of the public revenues — 
of Canada for the period 1913-14 to 1919-20, by years, subdivided into the amount of 
that revenue going into the needs of the Government in the shape of taxes, that is, 
custom taxes, excise taxes, adding thereto our war revenue taxation, and giving the”: 
tota] taxation, which I think may be of interest. eee 

Q. Anything further?—A. A brief statement of the net debt of Canada for the 
years 1914-15 to 1919-20, by years. 

Q. This statement shows the increase each year in the net debt of Canada during — 
those years?—A. I have a further statement of the railway subsidies paid, the a : 
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rks capital, the railways capital, the canals capital, and the total capital outlay 
uring the same period. 

Q. This other statement is a statement of the number of persons in Canada who 
y income tax, and particularly of the amounts on which such tax is paid, and the 
evenue derived from that tax. This statement came from where?—A. The Com- 
sioner of Taxation. 

Q. You cannot personally vouch for the correctness of this statement?—A. No, 
I believe the original was sent to yourself. 

Q. The Commissioner of Taxation is?—A. Mr. R. W. Breadner. 


The OnarrMAN: I understand he forwarded this statement to me. I do not 
know where it is at the moment, but it is around somewhere. 

Q. This is merely a copy of that statement ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no other copies?—A. I can have some made for you. 

Q. What are the chief sources of federal revenue, Mr. Boville, according to that 
_ statement?—A. Take the year 1919, customs, excise, post office, railways, and war 
-taxations. 

Q. Under war taxation you include what items?—-A. Business profits tax, and all 


By Mr, Nesbitt: 


Q. And war stamps?—A. Yes, so far as we can ascertain, it is in the post office 
and we cannot tell. 


By the Chairman: 


= Q. Taxes on proprietary medicines/—A. Yes. 
q Q. Jewellery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it include the increased customs on coffee and teas?—A. No, that is 
part of the customs revenue. 

2 é Q. It will include business profits, the income tax and special war tax?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Anything further ?—A. Those are the chief items of revenue. 

Q. So far as the post office is concerned ?—A. That is not a revenue in the ordinary 


: latterly: 
Q. Will we have very much net revenue from that source?—A. I do not think so 
Q. So that we can practically eliminate the post office revenue?—A. Yes. 
Q. It is not a large source of revenue?—A. No. 

Q. Are the “receipts from the railways in excess of the revenue?—A. Oh, no, the 
running expenses are in excess of the receipts usually. 

 Q. Offhand do you remember what the deficits on the National Railways were 
. ast year ?—A. I would not like to say last year. 
_ Q. What was the amount voted by Parliament to meet the deficits in 1918-19 ?— 
_ A. T could not say offhand. 
-Q. Did it run into some millions?—A. Yes. 
_Q. Then there is no net revenue from railways?—A. No. 
j Q. So that leaves the main sources of revenue, as customs, excise, war taxes and 
axation?—A. That is correct. 
2. This table that you have prepared shows the revenues for what years?—A. 
3-14, 1918-19, and estimates for 1919-20. 
Q. Take the customs revenue; which of these items customs, excise or war taxa- 
is the largest source of revenue?—A. Customs. 


And next to customg?—A. War taxation. 
[Mr. T. C. Boville.] 
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Q. And third?—A. Excise. ‘ 

Q. Take the customs revenue in the year 1913-14. That year would end on the 
31st March, 1914?—A. Yes. 

Q. The year before the war broke out?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the revenue that year?—A. $104,691,238. 

Q. What did that come to in 1918-19?—A. $147,169,187. 

Q. What is your estimate for this year?—A. $145,000,000. 

Q. In other words, during the war period we have placed upon the people of 
Canada, in the shape of taxation through customs, last year $43,000,000 that they did 
not bear before the war broke out /—A. About that. 

Q. And you estimate that for the present fiscal year that the burden upon the 
people of Canada as a whole through customs will amount to $41,000,000 more than 
that burden was in the year prior to the war?—A. That is correct, and I may say these 
estimates are being fairly well borne out by our experience in the first half of the year. 

Q. By actual receipts?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the amount of excise collected in the year 1913-142—A. $21,452,000. 

Q. And in the year 1918-19?—A. $30,342,000. 

Q. And what is your estimate for this year?—A. About the same, $30,000,000. 

Q. This excise tax is collected chiefly on what articles of consumption or use?— 
A. Tobacco and spirits. 

Q. On those two alone?—A. There are a few other items. 

Q. Is there not an excise duty on automobiles still? J think there was a ten 
per cent excise tax placed not last session but the session before on all automobiles 
manufactured in Canada, but at any rate the receipts by Canada in the shape of 
excise duties have increased since the war broke out to what extent, in round figures? 
—A. About $9,000,000. 

Q. Now you come to war taxation? What taxation had we in the year 1913-14? 
—A. No war tax. 

Q. And in 1918-19?—A. $56,177,000. 

Q. Our war taxation has been on the increase, I presume, each year ?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has been a growing amount?—A. Correct. In 1914-15—that is the first 
year of the war—$98,000; in 1915-16, $3,600,000; in 1916-17, it was $16,300,000 and 
in 1917-18 it was $25,379,000. 

Q. That has grown in 1948-19 to $56,177,0007—A. According to these figures. 

Q. And your estimate for the present fiscal year is?—A. $69,000,000. 

Q. Summing up these three chief items of taxation, you probably have not done 
so, according to the figures you have given me for the year 1913-14 the taxation from 
customs was $104,691.0002—A. Yes. 

Q. And for excise?—A. $21,452,000. 

Q. And war taxation?—A. Nothing. 

Q. That makes a total on those three items of ?—A. $125,143,000. 

Q. And for the year 1918-19 the figures are $147,169,000, $30,342,000, and $56,- 
177,000 ?—A. Total $230,688,000. 

Q. And for the present year your estimate is?—A. $244,000,000, under the same 
headings it will be $244,000,000. 

Q. Outside of these three chief items of revenue, what is the total of all other 
revenues ?—A. Outside of those three items the estimated total of all other revenues, 
omitting the Post Office and Railways, is $18,000,000 for 1918-19. 

Q. What was it for 1913-142—A. I have not it here, but it would be very much 
the same figures. é 

Q. And taking it from the 1919-20 figures what do you estimate that to be?— 
A. $18,000,000. 

Q. And that is eliminating the Post Office and Railways?—A. Correct. 
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Q. So that for the year 1919-20 our total estimated revenue from all sources 


would be $244,000,000 in round figures, plus $18,000,000, which would make it $262,- 


outside figure. 


000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And of that $262,000,000, only some $18.000,000 are collected from these ordi- 
nary sources of revenue?—A. Correct. 

Q. I think that sets forth the revenue situation. Now let us take the other side 


of the sheet. Have you the expenditures?—A. The expenditures are here in total. 


Q. What expenditures are those?—A. These are the consolidated fund expendi- 
tures, that is the ordinary running expenditures, the capital outlays, and the railway 
expenditures. 

Q. What do you mean by ordinary “running expenditures” ?—A. That means 
payments for interest on the public debt and the various expenses of Government 
administration, justice, police, public works, ete. 

Q. It would not include any capita] expenditures at all?—-A. No capital expendi- 
tures at all. 

Q. Would it include pensions?—A. Yes it includes pensions. 

Q. Interest on the public debt, the ordinary administrative cost of the Govern- 
ment which are not classed as capital expenditures?—A. That is it. 

Q. What were the ordinary expenditures of the Government of Canada for the 
year 1913-142—A. $127,000,000. You are asking now for the consolidated revenue 
fund, the running expenses only. 

Q. The running current expenditures including interest on the debt at that time. 
and all other expenditures, running expenditures?—A. $127,300,000, that is in the 
publie accounts, gentlemen. 

Q. And in the year 1918-1919?—A. I have not that information here, it is 


- $235,000,000 speaking from memory. 


Q. Will you take a note of that, and provide that figure for us, that is for the 
year 1918-1919; what is your estimate for the year 1919-202—A. $270,000,000, I am 
speaking again on memory. 

Q. How do you account, Mr. Boville, for the increase in the ordinary current 
expenses of the Government, not paid out of the capital, from 1913-14 to 1919-20? 
Or rather how is that increase made up? Have you any figures there to show ?—A. 
There is, you take the interest on the public debt example: 

Q. Let us take that first, the interest on the public debt 1913-14, what did it 
amount to?—A. $12,893,000. 

Q. And that has grown, we need not take in the intermediate years in 1918-19 
to what amount ?—A. In 1918-19 to $77,431,000. 

Q. And it is estimated for this year at what amount?—A. $102,767,000. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Are you providing in that for interest on the coming loan?—A. There will 
be no interest paid in the current year on the coming loan. It includes interest on 
temporary indebtedness which is the same thing. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. It is an accruing debt?—A. An accruing debt. 
- Q. So that the amount of interest that we have to pay on the public debt has 
eg from $12,893,000 in pre-war days to an estimate of $102,767 000 this year ?— 
. Yes. 
Q. That is one item that contributes towards the increase. What is the second 
item?—A. Pensions. 
Q. What amount of pensions was paid in 1913-14?—A. $311,000. 
Q. And in 1918-192—A. $18,282,000. 
Q. And you estimate for this year?—A. $30,000,000. That is probably a slightly 
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Q. Is there any other item?—A. In 1919 we had some expenditure for Soldiers’ 
Land Settlement, and in the current fiscal year 1919-20 we have an estimated expen- 
diture for Soldiers’ Land Settlement of: $25,000,000 odd and for Soldiers’ Giyi] — 
Re-establishment $32,000,000. 

Q. Is that included in your sum total of $270,000,000 this year for current — 
expenditure, or are those items separate and in addition?—A. Those are included 
in the $270,000,000. : 

Q. So that the $270,000,000 includes anything that is not in the shape of capital 
expenditure for Soldiers’ Settlement work?—A. Right, and for Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment. 

Q. That is, moneys are being borrowed now for those two classes of work?— 
A. In so far as our revenues do not meet them. 

Q. Where it is necessary to find, we will say, $10,000,000 to purchase land for 
Soldiers’ Settlement, that money would be borrowed for that purpose?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Béland: 
Q. That would be capital expenditure?—A. Investment. 
Q. Under what heading would it come? Would it be under consolidated fund or 
eapital?—A. It is neither; it is an investment. 
Q. So it does not Ronis in the total amount of $270,000,0002—A. No, that 1S, 
where you buy land. 


< sae eas ons 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take the case of moneys that are borrowed and loaned to the soldiers for 
improvements, etc.; is that included in the $270,000,000?—A. No. 

Q. I presume it is taken for granted that those loans will be met—that the 
soldiers will pay their interest?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is not estimated that they will be a charge on the Government?—A. No; 
that is money to be returned. ' 

Q. So that in this statement I am preparing I can eliminate the question of 
Soldiers’ Settlement ?—A. Quite so. 

Q. That is, in so far as being a charge upon the ordinary revenues of the country! 
—A. That is right. 

Mr. Cooper: In the Soldiers’ Settlement matter I fancy the amounts paid on 
chattels and stock and improvements will have to be carried for the first two years 


without interest. 
® 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I presume there will be an expenditure on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whatever part the Government bears, all that expenditure is included in the — 
$270,000,000 estimate?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have interest on the public debt and pensions; is there any other item ? 
—A. That is practically all. 

Q). Any deficit there is on railways would be included in the $270,000, 000%—A. 
Yes, that is, on the management of the railways, the running of the railways. 

Q. In addition to the interest on the public debt and the pensions, of course — 
there will be other expenditures such as railways, post office, and those expenditures © 
in connection with civil government and all that sort of thing?—A. Yes. ~ 

Q. But those are the chief expenditures?—A. The main items. 

Q. As regards the public debt, what is the situation?—A. You have had that, — 
sir—ainterest, $12,000,000. 

Q. To what extent has the debt itself increased?—A. The is debt of Canada 
on 31st of March, 1913-14, was $335,996,000. 

Q. And in 1918-19?—A. On 31st March, 1919, it was $1,574,531,000. 

Q. And the estimate at the end of the present year?—A. The estimate on thei 
31st March, 1920, is $1,950,000,000. 
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_-Q. -Will that all be funded?—A. Part of it is funded. That is the net debt, taking 
jnto account everything in our balance sheet, funded debt and every other feature of it. 
Q. What does that represent in the shape of an increase in the public debt ?—A. 
An increase of over $1,600,000,000. 
A ck EQ, That would be somewhere between 400 per cent and 500 per cent?—A. Yes, 
480 per cent. 
Be Q. Have you any further statements there?—A. I have prepared a statement of 
capital outlays, including railway subsidies, from 1913-14 to 1918-19—railway sub- 
 sidies and public works. 
13 Q. Those are capital outlays?—A. Capital outlays. 
Q. Take the year 1913-14?—A. Railways, capital, $24,250,000. 
: Q. That is the year before the war—24 millions?—A. Yes, and the figures practi- 
 eally remained constant for 1913-14, 1914-15, 1915-16. In 1916-17. it dropped to 
> $14,737,000. 
a Q. And in 1917-18?—A. It has increased to $34,982,000. 
Q. And in 1918-192—A. $17,113,000. 

Q. And what is your estimate for this year?—A. Railways and canals, capital, 
$50,000,000 odd. ae ; 

Q. How do you account for the increase; in 1916-17 it was $14,000,000 and it 
jumped to $34,000,000; it was $17,000,000 the following year and the next year 
$50,000,000; how do you account for those large sums in the war period?—A. If my 
memory serves me, that was largely for rolling stock, to increase the transportation 
facilities. 

- Q. You have not the exact figures with you?—A. No. 

, a Q. Do you remember the year the Canadian Northern Railway was taken over ?— 

_ A.I could not say offhand. 

~  ———s«Q«.« During the last three years, including the present year, we have had to provide 

capital expenditures on railways, roundly, of 34, 17 and 50 millions, which will total 

102 millions. What have been the other chief items of capital during those years ?— 

_ A. Railway subsidies and public works. 

_Q. Take railway subsidies?—A. In 1913-14, $19,000,000; in 1918-19, $43,000. 

—Q. What is your estimate for this year?—A, Well, I hope nothing. 

1 Q. Between those years, that is, 1914-15, 1915-16, and 1916-17—was the figure of 

$19,000,000 continued?—A. No, in 1914-15, $5 000,000; in 1915-16, $1,000,000; 1916-17, 

$959,000; 1917-18, $720,000. : 
Q. I would presume that the expenditure in those years was merely for the purpose 

of carrying out subsidies?—A. For contracts already entered into. 

5 Q. What is the next item?—A. Public Works. 

Q. What is the position as regards Public Works?—A. The first two years, 1913-14 
and 1914-15, it was $10,000,000 and $11,000,000 respectively. 

_ Q. What is the figure for 1918-19?—A. $5,700,000. 

Q. Do you know what the estimate is for this year?—A. For Public Works alone, 
$4,450,000, but then there is an increased outlay on the part of the Marine Department 
of $30,000,000 odds. 

oe Q. What is that for—ships?—A. Ships. 


By Mr. Cooper: : 
Q. For ships entirely ?—A. Largely ships. 


By the Chairman: 

___-Q. Have you the estimate for ships in 1918-19?—A. No. 
aes Q. Was there any expenditure?—A. I do not think there was any, very small. 
_ Q. Is there any other item of capital expenditure of importance?—A. Canals. 
oA Q. What was it for 1913-14?—A. $2,800,000. 


sai 
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And the following year?—A. $5,400,000. 

Take 1918-19?—A. $2,211,000. 

And the present year?—A. I gave the figure, $50,000,000, I think. 

$30,000,000, for ships?—A. Did I give the figures for railways and canals? 
You gave us $50,000,000?—A. That is both railways and canals. a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Is that for 1919-20?—A. For 1919-20. 


2LLL0 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you the estimate for canals for 1919-20?—A. Canals capital, $1,050,000. 
Q. That is for canals?+A. Canals capital. 
Q. For 1919-20?—A,. For 1919-20. Pardon me one minute; oe will have to add 
$3,500,000 for the Welland Canal; that would be a total of $4,550,000. 
Q. Any other capital expenditures?—A. No. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What were the capital expenditure for 1914-15 and 1919-20? “4 
The CHamman: It is set out in the tables. 


ee ee ° 


By the Charman: 

Q. You have some further statement fae I thought this ey would 
be of interest. 

Q. This is a statement of war tax revenue?—A. Supplementing very much the 
information you had a few minutes ago. 

Q. It is in a little different form‘¢—A. It is a statement of the total receipts, the 
total Consolidated revenue receipts of Canada for each year from 1913-14 to 1919-20. 
I have subdivided that and taken out the taxes, that is, the customs, excise and purely 
taxes, like the Chinese revenue. I have another item giving the war taxation, adding — 
these together and giving the total taxation with the increase each year. 

That is the total taxation ?—A. Yes. 

Placed upon our people?—A. Yes. 

In various forms, as distinct from other revenues?—A. Yes. ® i 
What were the total taxes in 1913-14?—A. $127,476,000. “a 
What were the total taxes in 1918-19?—A. $235,715,000. 
What is your estimate for this year?—A. $244,000,000. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Are there not $118,000,000 added to that for some reason or another?—A. Not 
taxation. 


a 


2LO000 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This is direct taxation placed upon the people?—A. Yes. 

Q. Separating from that distinctly war taxes, what were the figures for 1918- 14¢— 
A. The war taxes for 1913-14 were nothing. 

Q. For 1918-19 ?—A. $56,177,000. ’ 

Q. For, 1919-202—A. Estimated at $69,000,000. The total taxation comparing 
1914-15 with 1919-20 will show an increase of over 90 per cent. 

Q. Have you any further statement there?—A. I have added a » tate et of war 
expenditure. 
. War expenditure ?—A. War outlay. 
Q. What was the war outlay for 1913-14?—A. Nothing happily. 
Q. For 1914-15?—A. $60,750,000. ; 
Q. 1918-19?—A. $446,519,000. 
Q 
Q 


© 


2. What was it for 1915-16?—A. $166,197,000. 
. And for 1916-17 2—A. $306,488,000. 
PNG TCs Bovillesl 
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Q. And for 1917-18?—A. $343,836,000. 

+ Q. And for 1918-192—A. $446,519,000. 

e Q. And your estimate for this year?—A. $350,000,000. 
_ Q. That will include all the cost of demobilization and gratuities?7—A. Yes, paid 
) - this year. 

* By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. But not pensions?—A. They are paid out of revenue. 


_ By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you estimate the total war expenditure to be?—A. To the 31st March, 
$1,883,000,000. We have paid some of our war obligations out of revenue. 
Q. That is all you have?—A. Yes. 
Q. We have a statement with regard to income tax. I suppose we should have 
My. Breadner for that?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Nessirt: You can read it? 


The CHAIRMAN: These figures show totals for Canada for 1917 assessment as on 

- October 3, 1918—this is for the 1917 assessment—the total number of assessments, 
$1,588 ; in other words the number of persons upon whom income tax was levied for the 
year 1917 was 51,588. The amount of the assessment—I presume that is the tax pay- 
able—was $12,221,969.29, and the number of persons assessed, those who paid were 

- 47,021, showing something over 4,000 who had not paid their 1917 assessment, and the 
amount of tax collected was $10,992,123.27. That is for the 1917 assessment, which I 
presume would be collectable in 1918 ? 

The WitNEss: That is correct. 

The CHairMAN: Then there is another statement here indicating totals paid 
assessment for Canada, classified by income as on September 2nd, 1919, for the 1917 
assessment. Those who paid on an income of over $1,500 up to $6,000 were 32,668, 
and the amount collected was $1,469,130.03. In other words, if I interpret the state- 
ment correctly, there were 47,000 people who paid their income tax for 1917, and of 

that 47,000 there were 32,688 who paid the income tax on incomes running from 
$1,500 up to $6,000. Those who paid on an income of from $6,000 to $10,000 total 
6,357, and the amount paid by them was $1,204,486. Those who paid on an income 
_ tunning from $10,000 up to $20,000 numbered 2,799, and the total income paid by 
_ them was $1,573,032.53. Those who paid on an income running from $20,000 to 
$30,000 totalled 649, and the total income paid by them was $1,015,930.62. Those who 
paid on an income running from $30,000 to $50,000 total 332, and the income tax 

they paid was $1,082,669.63. Those who paid on an income of from $50,000 to $100,000 

numbered 185, having an income of from $50,000 up to $100,000 they paid $1,283,412, 
_ and those in receipt of an income of over $100,000 in Canada on which they paid 
income for the year 1917 was 40 and they paid $1,470,237. If these figures are correct 
_ they certainly give us some very valuable information as to the situation in Canada 
in regards to deriving revenue by means of an income tax. 
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_ Mr. Cooper: Can you give us the total number who paid tax? 

: The CuHamman: Forty-seven thousand and twenty-one; and out of that number 
__ there were 40 who paid on an income of over $100,000. This represents the taxation 
_ levied on income derivable by individuals not corporations. 
_ Mr. Nesgirr: That income is for 1918? 
| The Cuarrman: Yes. And there is a provision in the law in regard to the business 
_ or income tax. : 
Mr. Nespirt: They can take whichever is the largest. 
The Cuarrman: Either an income tax on the corporation or a business tax. The 
_ total amount collected for the year 1917, collected I presume during 1918, was 
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$10,992,123. This argument has been repeatedly put forth that if we are to secure — 
larger revenues for reconstruction purposes, for all the expenditures that lie ahead of. a 
it, one of the best ways of doing that is to put it on the income tax. I merely mention — 
that to show what the situation is in so far as the income tax for the year 1917 is con- _ 
cerned. | 

Q. These figures show that of 47,021 who paid income tax for 1917 no less than 
32,668 of them were in receipt of incomes of $6,000 or less and that that group of 
32,000 with the exception of one other group paid the largest amount to the revenue. 
That group of 32,669 paid $1,469,000. Now there is one other group, that is those _ 
in receipt of incomes from $10,000 to $20,000 there are 2,799 of them, and they paid 
$1,573,000. 

Mr. Moreny: Would it be wise te get down for public information the rate paid 
by the various classes for instance 40 men paid $1,472,000, practically as much or a 
little more than the 32,000 because of the large incomes being taxed for it. a 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, 40 men paid $1,470,000 as against $1,469,000 paid by the 
32,668, practically the same. 


By Mr. Kennedy : 
Q. Those who paid the business profit tax, and those who paid the income tax, 
that was all included?—A. Yes. 
Q. It would show the war revenue if that were shown separate? 
The CuHairMAN: We will ask Mr. Breadner to prepare that statement. We will 
also ask him if he can give any information regarding the 1,819 exemptions. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Do you consider that all the people in Canada that should be paying income 
tax are doing so? Have you any idea of what proportion are not?—A. My views 
on taxation are not of any value to the committee, because the matter is altogether 
under the control of the income tax commissioner. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Can you tell us what the rates of taxation on income are, off hand?—A. Not 
off hand. 

Q. Can you tell us what rate of taxation is paid by the man with an income of 
$100,000 and upwards?—A. I would not like to say that Be hand, Mr. Breadner can 
give the information. 

Mr. Kennepy: We want the number of those who paid the business profits and 
war tax. 

By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Can you give us any estimate of the amount you expect to receive from he 
Germans in the LAGE of indemnity ?—A. No, sir, there is a committee in charge of 
that. 

By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. What liabilities, we will call them, are immediately payable, say this year! 

Are there any large outstanding liabilities payable?—A. No, you mean maturing 


loans? 
Q. Yes?—A. Nothing this year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The only one we had was that of $75,000,000?—A. That $75,000,000 in New 
York. 
By Mr. Hugh Clark: . 
Q. To what purpose will the new loan be devoted?—A. The first thing we will 
have to do is to pay off the floating liability, the balance will be for demobilization 
eredits for Great Britain and neutral countries. 
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The CHairnMAN: As regards these statements, had they better be handed to the 
~ eommittee for the purpose of deciding which of them should be printed. 

Mr. Nessitt: I would like to see them all put in the record. 

The CHairMAN: I think they are valuable myself, we will not delay the printing 
the record of evidence, if necessary they can be printed separately and bound. 


‘ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We were having a discussion, I saw you in the back of the room, with regard to 
~ the question of maintaining the credit of the country. You heard the discussion that 
went on?—A. Part of it, yes. 

Q. Would you care to express an opinion on the point we had under discussion 
3 at that time?—A. Well, of course, the more a man borrows the more he trenches upon 
his credit, and two things will follow, he will have to pay a higher rate of interest, and 
| 
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he would find it more difficult to borrow; it is the same with the Government as with 
an individual. 


By Mr. McLean: 
| Q. Of course you have considered this problem. Canada is a borrowing nation 
now, and we are borrowing from ourselves, because we cannot borrow the money from 
outside, and we are putting on a loan here now for many millions and we will have to 
put on another one within a year. We will have a domestic problem, can we borrow 
from ourselves all the time, is there not a limit, and won’t that limit be reached pretty 
soon? Of course the more you borrow the nearer you approach the limit. What that 
limit is is a very hard problem to answer. 
~ Q. What would be the limit of borrowing from our own people?—A. I would 
hesitate to offer an opinion. 
Q. It is quite clear, is it not, that we cannot borrow from abroad—our English 
market is closed?—A. The English market is practically closed. 
Q. Now we have the American?—A. Yes. 
Q. For that we have to pay tive per cent difference in oe money anyway, besides 
the low value of the dollar? For example, we could not go into the American market 
to-morrow without having to pay this five per cent, which would net us 95 cents on 
the dollar, and also pay commission of 24 per cent, so that we would realize about 92 
cents on the dollar?—A. Yes; the rate of exchange at the present minute would affect 
the rates at which you borrow, which would make borrowing very expensive. 

‘  Q. Why is the frane valued at only about 12 cents instead of 20 cents at the 

present time? Can you express an opinion on that point?—A. There are more francs 
_ for sale in exchange than there are buyers of francs. It is just the same as any other 
_ product; the price goes down. If there is a demand for it the price will go up. That 
is governed by the relations of trade between theitwo countries; and the trade between 
the two countries is affected by the desire of France to buy away beyond the ordinary 
traffic between the two countries. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
; Q. The ordinary ability ?—A. The ordinary ability. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What is the value of the German mark to-day?—A. I should’ say about 44 
cents; it should be worth about 23 cents. 

Q. What are the prospects of the value of the mark going up or down, in view of 
Germany’s enormous debt, and war necessities by way of indemnity?—A. I think the 
progress of that mark’s value upwards will be very slow indeed. 

Q. It has not reached bottom?—A. I think it is fairly close to the bottom now; 
ey it cannot sink very much further. 
: Q. That is owing to the enormous debt the Germans have to pay?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 
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Mr. T. O. Cox, recalled. 


By the Chairman ‘ 


Q. The Committee has had presented to it relating to the number of men_ 


from Canada who joined the various forces that finally reached France; it is 
only an estimate, and it is based upon figures which were obtained from some 


officials in the Militia Department, apparently; and according to those figures the 


number is 235,000. What would you say with regard to that estimate?—A. I have 
no personal knowledge of the number of men who went to France, but the question 
was thoroughly threshed out with the officer in charge of returns and the officer in 
charge on records, and they concurred in the ‘figures I submitted to the Committee 
—that the number of men who had gone to England, according to actual figures, 
was, I think, 418,052. 


Q. According to this table submitted to us, the number of men who saw service — 


in Canada and England totalled 184,000. 

Mr. MacNet: 419,000. 

The Onamman: I am reading on the second page of the service table—service in 
Canada and England. 

Mr. MacNeit: You will find on the first page, total qualified, 419,000. 

The CuairMan: The total who served in Canada, England, and Siberia, 419,000; 


but on the second page you will find that those who served in Canada and England, 


in that section, are estimated at 184,000. 

Mr. MacNert: That is the number of those who never left England. Mr. Cox 
has given the figures of those who sailed from Canada for England. 

Witness: The estimate that I gave of the number of men who did not leave 
England was 50,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And the total number who reached England is how many?—A. 418,000. 

Q. And the total number that never left England?—A. 50,000. ~ 

Mr. Morpuy: The total that was put in here, on the second or third last page, 
says 184,000. 

Mr. Cooper: As I took that reading, it means that in those years those numbers 
did not leave England, but eventually they went to France, I imagine, though the 
total in the next column would not lead you to understand that. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Can you tell how many men of the O.E.F. got to France?—A. We estimate 
that 368,052 got to France. 
Q. How many got to Bnglandl 2—A. 418,000. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. You could not tell us how many of those men were casualties and went back 
to France more than once?—A. No. I have a note here from the Adjutant-General 
which [I might read :— 

“With regard to the figures given for those who proceeded as far as 
England only, the exact figures could not be given without examining the 
casualty form of each individual man who lived in Canada, and this would 
require considerable time. I believe, however, that the figures given in this 
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despatch can be considered as a fair estimate, and used as such. If more 
exact figures are required, it will be necessary to cable.” 


We could not get it by cabling now. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Can you tell us how many men enlisted in Canada in the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Forces?—A. The records show a total enlistment of 590,572. 

Q. How many were discharged in Canada because they were medically unfit or 
for other reasons?—A. I have no information. 

Q. Can you get us that information?—A. I do not think it would be possible 
to get that information. 

Q. Surely the records show the number of men who were discharged in Canada 

-and who never left Canada?—A. We estimate 172,000. 

_ Q. Are there no records in the Militia Department showing the number of men 
who were discharged in Canada and who never got out of Canada because they were 
medically unfit, or for other reasons?—A. I only act on figures supplied to me. It 
would be necessary to go to the Records Office or to the Adjutant General’s branch on 
that question. 

Q. What we want to get at is how many individual men enlisted in the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces in Canada. There is no doubt that men enlisted twice. Is 
that not correct ?—A. If a man enlisted twice under the same number and the same 
name, he would appear on the same record. 

Q. He might enlist under a different number?—A. It would not be possible to 
eheck that; it would be a new enlistment altogether. 

Q. I will give you an example. Twelve different men enlist. ‘Six of those are 
discharged. Those six re-enlist. You have eighteen enlistments there, but you have 
only twelve men who actually enlisted. Now of the 591,000 men, how many enlisted 
a second time?—A. To get this information accurately, you would have to call an 
officer from the Records Office or the Returns Branch. It does not come within my 
scope at all. I asked for an estimate of certain figures. I asked the Records Office 
to furnish me with the figures on which to base that estimate. They furnished me 
with the figures and said they were approximately correct. 

Q. Is there any one man who can give us that detailed information. There 
seems to be confused about it?—A. I think the officer in charge of the returns would 
be the better man. It woud be necessary to ask the Adjutant General to send an 
officer down. : ‘ 

Mr. Tweevie: What we want to know is the actual number of individuals who 
got‘to France, the actual number who got to England, the actual number who 
remained in the Dominion and we want to cut out all duplication. 

The CHamman: You migh make inquiries as to whether there is any official who 
can come and give us that information. 

Wityess: I will get an officer to come down to-morrow. 

Mr. MacNem: This is a Government publication, “ Canada’s Part in the War,” 
issued by the Department of Public Information. It contains a statement of the 
figures on which these estimates are largely based, and also a letter received from 
the officer in charge of returns. I would ask that these be verified. 

Witness: J would suggest that the officer to be called should consult with Mr. 
MacNeil. 

Mr. Cooper: I would suggest that the red book containing these figures be 
accepted as part of the record. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 
é (Mr. T. O. Cox.j 
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WEDNESDAY, October 8, 1919. 


Dr. Epmunp E. Kina, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where do you reside?—A. Toronto. 

Q. You understand the reason why this Parliamentary Committee was appointed? 
—A. To investigate the condition of the returned soldier in relation to their re-estab- 
lishment and their relation to the public. 

Q. We had a communication from Dr. Aikens, if I remember rightly, stating 
that the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario desired to make certain 
representations to the Committee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are speaking on their behalf?—A. I am a member of the council, and 
the president of the council, Dr. Emerson, is here, and Dr. Aikens, who is the regis- 
trar. We are here in our official capacity. . 

Q. Just specify the representations you desire to make to the Committee?—A. I 
would like to read to the Committee the resolution that was passed at the Council 
meeting in June last, after which we wrote and asked to be heard by the Premier 
and Minister of Militia, but this is the first opportunity we have had of appearing 
before any body. This is the resolution :— 


Dr. King moved, seconded by Dr. Arthur: ‘“ Whereas an emergency arose 
at the outbreak of the war whereby the Medical Services were unable to secure 
sufficient fully qualified and experienced physicians and surgeons to meet the 
army requirements; and 

“ Whereas it became necessary to take into the Canadian Army Medical 
Corps doctors who had never: practised, those recently graduated, as well as 
those in the final years, to meet the needs of the service; and 

“Whereas they have lost touch with all subjects not actually connected 
assurance of future consideration toward their education, assumed the respon- 
sibilities of service, and have done most excellent and meritorious work that 
was imperative; and 

“Whereas they have lost touch with all subjects not actually connected 
with war service, such as diseases of children, midwifery, ete., ete., and efther 
medicine or surgery, dependent on which branch of the service they were 
attached to; and : 

“Whereas in consequence of such services, they will be materially handi- 
capped in their general practice, and the public will be to a very considerable 
extent dependent on men who have been removed for months and years from 
close association with all subjects of the medical curriculum, this just at the 
most important period of their career, the period of beginning and developing 
their confidence with the public— ; 


Q. You are referring there to young doctors as well as students?—A. Yes, sir. 
Perhaps the word “ young ”— 

Q. Do you refer to the old practitioner who went to the front?—A. That comes 
rather in a paragraph later— 


“Be it resolved that in the public interests all medical officers who have 
been in practice less than one year, or just graduated, or were undergraduates 
[Dr. Edmund E. King.] 
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at the time of their enlistment, should be required to take a post-graduate 
course of at least six months, and to make this possible a special grant by the 
Dominion Government of five hundred dollars be made to each, together with 
all hospital and university fees necessary to attain this course. 

“ That this is in the interest of the general public, because to take a person 
just graduated, or an undergraduate, and remove him from the atmosphere of 
hospital association-practice condition, and put him where reading or study is 
impossible, or where his activities are solely devoted to one restricted subject 
for months at a time, is to place him entirely out of touch with the average 
case of sickness met with in civilian practice, and further 

“Resolved, that the Council of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Ontario present the appeal to the Premier of the Dominion of Canada (or 
the Governor-General) the Director-General of Medical Services, drawing 
their attention to the fact that in our judgment this should apply to all the 
provinces of the Dominion, and further, that immediate action on this subject 
should be taken, so that these returned men should be able to begin their post- 
graduate course in the early fall or at the beginning of the fall session. 

“Conditions to be imposed to see that this post-graduate course is taken 
at well recognized schools and hospitals that meet with the approval of the 
Government (The Director-General of Medical Services), the Provincial Coun- 
ceils, or the Schools of Great Britain.” (Carried.) 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. The College of Physicians and Surgeons represents all the medical pro- 
fession?—A. The College of Physicians and Surgeons is the clearing house by which 
the practitioner is secured to the public that he is highly educated, sufficiently to take 
charge of sickness. 

Q. You represent the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the province of 


. Ontario?—A. This is only the Ontario College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. What is your idea as to where returned men could take their courses?—A. At 


' McGill, Toronto, Western University, Queen’s University, or that they may be allowed 


to select some institution in England or abroad where they can get the post-graduate 


work. 


Q. Take McGill, I know returned men who graduated, went immediately over- 
seas and were willing to pay their own expenses but were not able to get admission to 
take a post-graduate course. 


Dr. CuisHotm: That is because of the congested condition of the universities. 
Mr. McGrecor: I think so. 
The Wirness: In post-graduate work there is plenty of opportunity; I don’t think 


_ there would be any trouble as far as that is concerned. 


Mr. McGrecor: I happen to be interested, directly and indirectly, and I would 


_ be glad to have that information if there is any such. 


The Witness: There are post-graduate courses; for instance, this man might go 
into a post-graduate course in any one of those larger hospitals and go under post- 


_ graduate training. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In a hospital?—A. Yes. This man would be able to go into these hospitals 


i. in a post-graduate way, and have clinics given to him, if that course was established. 


te 


oe 
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At the present time there is no post-graduate course established because there has 
been no demand for it. This is starting the demand for such a course. 
{Dr. Edmund E. King. ] 
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By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Does your association reach all over Canada?—A. We can speak only for 


Ontario, but we believe that all provinces of the Dominion should be treated in the 
same way. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. I do not think it is quite fair to say there is no demand; I think there is a 
demand, and men are willing to pay their own way?—A. I am not prepared to answer 
as to the personal demands of anybody, but I am sure there is plenty of opportunity. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many men are affected in Ontario so far as you have been able to esti- 
mate?—A. We asked the department to supply us with a list of the medical officers 


who went overseas, with the date of their graduation, and the total number. The 


reply to that was that they could not supply us with that, but if we could name any 
special person that we wanted any information about they could give it to us. ! 

Q. I could understand that their records were in such a shape that they answered 
in that way ?—A. It ought to have been done in three days. 

Q. You could not get the record unless they kept the records as the men came in, 
and unless it was indicated in the record how long since the man graduated they 
would have to go through all the filees to elicit that information ?—A. But in Ontario 
we have a register, and we could have filled in any dates that are necessary. 

Q. Did you ascertain why they said they could not give that information?—A. 
They simply said they would not give it. 

Q. Did they say “would not,” or “could not” ?—A. Would not, I think; I have 
not the reply here. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Is it not true that you could get that list in a day or oan from the various — 


universities ?—A. They have no official list. Every time a man enlists or is taken on 
the service he becoznes enrolled, and those names should be published in the Militia 


list, but the Militia list was suspended, for financial reasons, I suppose, as well as — 


paper reasons. 

Q. You know how many graduates went from Toronto or McGill or any other 
university during the war years, and you know, as a matter of fact, about how many 
of those went overseas?—A. Not officially. 

Q. But as a matter of fact, you do know, or could know very shortly ?—A. Well, 
I think that that would be entirely for the department to answer. Supposing that a 
man Smith enlisted to go overseas, we don’t know that he ever got there. but the 
department does know. 

The Cuairman: I will-ask the secretary to get in touch with the Militia Depart- 
ment and ascertain why they were not able to furnish to Dr. Aikins a list of the 
medical men and undergraduates who served in the war, indicating those who had 
practised only one year, and those who were undergraduates. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. Many of those undergraduates went over in other capacities than that of 
medicine?—A. Since I came to Ottawa this morning I have seen a gentleman who 
went over as a fourth-year medical student, as a private; he then was taken on to the 
service, and he was sent back to Canada at the request of the Government to complete 
his course and get his degree, which he did, and went back again. Now, that gentle- 
man has had no practical experience with any of the other subjects except medicine or 
surgery. 

{[Dr. Edmund E. King. ] 
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Q. That is the point I am coming at; I think this is a stronger case than the 
one you have put up; suppose a member of the medical profession, or clerical profes- 
sion, which was the case—undergraduate—went over with the Signallers or some 
other corps and did not have that opportunity of coming back to the medical or theo- 
logical profession, and stayed with the Signallers; what about their case?—A. They 
would come in under my resolution. 

Q. But the Militia Department has no record of those men?—A. Very good; 
that is not the fault of the department. Many a man was either conscriptéd or 
enlisted and he would not get into the class that he would have liked. But that 
would not apply to medical students as to the others, because the demand was to send 
out third or fourth year men to act as dressers and so forth. It would be a very 
unlikely thing that these men would be overlooked in the records, but that could be 
checked up. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are not able to give us an estimate of the number of men who would 
be affected in Ontario?—A. For the reason JI have just given. 
Q. Could you approximate it; would it be 1,000? 
Dr. Emerson: It was estimated that there were 700 of those who appeared in 
our register had gone overseas. Some had been in practice for a good many years. 


The Witness: I do not think there would be over 500. 

Q. You think that would be the outside figure?—A. I think so. But there is 
not one in many hundreds of those who went overseas and who are licentiates who 
notified us. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. As I gather, this is a blanket application that the benefit should extend to 
-eyery one of those doctors who went overseas?—A. That was not the resolution, sir. 

Q.-I gather that?—A. One who had been years in practice would not receive 
the same loss of touch with the public. These men deserve the privilege of taking 
a post-graduate work, because any man who has been away for three years and comes 
back to work will be handicapped, no matter what experience he has had. 

Q. Taking that case and assuming the man is well off and does not require 
‘any monetary assistance from the country, do you still cover him in your applica- 
tion; do you say he should get relief ?—A. His brains are just the same whether he 
has a million or a thousand, and he might wish to avail himself of the privilege. But 
I think it would be very wrong to enter in a resolution of this kind providing that 
he was worth $10,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The point is that you are suggesting that provision shouldbe made for 
medical men and undergraduates who have served overseas to the amount of $500 to 
each of them, so that they should have that opportunity of taking a post-graduate 
course. That means, if I understand it at all, that any medical man in Ontario, regard- 
less of his age, regardless of the fact that he had graduated, so long as he served over- 
seas, he, and the undergraduates as well, should each have that opporinnity of taking 
this course if he desires at a cost of $500 to the State, plus college fees?—A. The 
resolution did not cover that; it only said men who had not been more than one year 
in practice. I think it should have been more than one year, but that is the class 
we are specially asking for. If he has been two years in practice, he knows more 
about diseases. 

Q. Do you ask that the man who has had, say, three years’ practice, five years’ 
practice, or seven years’ practice should be given this opportunity if he so desired — 


A. Well, I should say all applications from any medical officer or any man in a pro- 
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fessional capacity, if he makes application for the one year, should have his case 
considered; and if he is not financially able and can show good reasons why he needs 
this hospital work, his case should be treated in exactly the same way as the men 
we have spoken of. We are, as an association, expected to see that our members 
are properly equipped, and I wish to emphasize the fact that a man who has not 
practised a year is materially handicapped, but if a man-has practised five years in 
an out-of-the-way place, and then comes back, he is so materially handicapped that 
the public are not being served with the high degree of education that a doctor should 
be able to supply. Therefore, while that was not read into the original resolution, 
that is part of the discussion, that any medical man who feels that he requires this 
should be able to bring his case to the Government and say: “As a result of the 
war, I am not sufficiently able financially to take the post-graduate course which I 
feel I should have.” : 

Q. Would you apply, or do you think the Government should apply the same 
principle to any other individual who is serving the people in any capacity ?—A. I 
would like to ask, if I may, what serving the people means? 

Q. Your argument is based largely on the fact that medical men—and I think 
we all recognize it—are giving service to the people that is very important, and that 
those men should be in a position to give the best service. It is in the interests of 
the State that that should be done. But we have a great many men in Canada other 


than medical men. Lef me take, for example, the educationalist. Hundreds, prob- 


ably thousands, of men who were engaged in educational work in Canada joined the 
colours. They have been overseas for two, three or four years. They got out of 
touch with educational work. They are back, and they wish to continue their work. 
Would you apply the same principle to them?—A. I certainly would, but that is not 
our affair as a college of physicians and surgeons, to read that into our resolution. 
But I should say certainly. The legal profession is suffering as much as the medical 
profession and the educational men you speak of. The old ideas of education have 
been wiped out by the war. Therefore, I think it is the duty of the State to aid that 
man to get back and become as good a man as he was before, and better if possible. 

Q. Would you apply it to the educationalist and to the young lawyer as well?— 
AY Yes, sim ; 

Q. Theze men got through, we will say for a year; they have been away for 
four years. Then you have the whole body of students. Sir Robert Falconer appeared 
before the Committee on behalf of some three thousand five hundred students who 
had not completed their university course. They had been cut off, had been away 
three or four years; now they were back, and they wanted to complete their course. 
So far as the professional classes are concerned, the plea you are putting up could 
be put up in the same way for them?—A. If I am asked to answer the question, I 
would say certainly, yes. 

Q. Take the case of a man who was in some employment when the war came. He 
jumped to the colours and threw up his job. If he had a store, or a little business of 
his own, he did not stop to consider financial considerations at all. He jumped and 
went. Now he is back after being away three or four years, his business is gone, and 
he wants to start out again. He has lost three years. The G.W.V.A. in their repre- 
sentations to us have been claiming that that man owing to his mental or physical 
disability, or business loss, requires assistance just as much as the student or the 
medical man?—. Oh, no, sir. We are presenting this to you from the standpoint 
of the ability of those men to handle diseased people in the country, and to do that 
is an entirely different position from the mechanic or book-keeper. Every man 
deserves everything that the country can give him, but we are putting this from the 
standpoint of the people who are to be served by these men. In the other casvs they 
are entitled to something but not to the same degree. 

Q. Not to the same extent?—A. No. 
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Q. Do you know Tom Moore?—A. I have heard of him, but do not know him. 
Q.. He is the President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada?—A. Yes. 
Q. He appeared before the Committee and gave evidence immediately after Sir 
Robert Falconer. J asked him whether he considered that the claims of the industrial 
: workers in this country came in advance of the student class that he was referring to, 
and he replied yes, that they should come first, that it was in the interest of the nation 
that the producer should be so trained that they would be more capable and more 
efficient, that every one of these men had a claim in advance of the student class 
What would you say in regard to that?—A. I would say that it is not looking at it 
_ * from the standpoint of the public. The economic loss of a week’s sickness can be 
figured in dollars and cents. The death loss of an individual is figured up in dollars 
and cents. The economic value of a man to-day is discussed, as all subjects practically 
are in the light of dollars and cents. Every man, woman and child in this country 
that is so well treated that they will lose less weeks, or that a life is saved, is an 
economic saving to the country, whereas if a man is a mechanician he will lose, and 
probably the production will lose somewhat, but not to the extent that the class I am 
appearing for will lose, and I would like to say that we are not presenting this from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons at the request of any one or any dozen. It is 
because the College of Physicians and Surgeons has felt that the public interest is that 
much involved that we should appear before you in behalf of the public, and to place 
the doctor that goes back to civil life in the best possible condition to give the public 
service. 
~Q. We have had a great many requests and suggestions made to us. Suppose 
| we finally ascertain that, as regards all this work, we can only recommend that a 
certain amount of money be expended upon it. We have your claim here on behalf of 
doctor and medical students and claims on behalf of the whole student class. You 
can go through the whole list, clergy, dentists, engineers and so on, and we have all 
their claims. We have claims for increased pensions and increased training so far 
as technical training is concerned, of all disabled men, which is costing the country 
at the present time a very considerable amount of money. We have claims for tha 
training of men, who, when they joined the forces, had no training. It is claimed 
that the young man who had no fixed trade before the war should be trained. As a 
- result of all these suggestions, if we are to carry out this work at all, so much work 
must be provided. Nobody has suggested to this Committee that all these claims should 
be recognized, because everybody, I think, realizes that it would be simply impossible 
to meet them all. We must come to a point where we can decide what can be done. 
The Government and Parliament must decide as to the amount of money that can 
be expended. It is your contention that, in so far as this particular class is concerned, 
they should be considered first and provided for?—A. The question as to class i 
something I am not clear about. 
' Q. Your class among all these classes?—A. That I understand. 
Q. The medical class, the university class, and the teacher class—is it your con- 
tention they should be considered first?—A. I consider in the interests of the publie 
they should be the first claim. 


fat aR ae es ee poe ee 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Will you admit that the medical student had better opportunities than any 
other class of student overseas ?—A. No, I do not just understand what you mean, 
but I answer it no, ia gross. 

Q. To a certain extent, was not their work overseas in line with the work they 
would do when they returned?—A. That is the point, and a most important point. In 
the line of surgery the man who went overseas had a great deal of practice, but he 

_ had no practice in doctoring women and children. He may come back better equipped 
along a certain line of surgery, but not in the general line of medicine. 
[Dr. Edmund E. King.] 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. The lawyer had nothing to do over there but to fight ?—A. I think the lawyer 
is badly handicapped, but I do not wish to introduce him. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. A great many students were sent back to Canada to resume their studies ?— 
AS ies: 

Q. And they drew their pay and allowance when they were getting that training? 
—A. Some did and some did not. When a man is sent back he is supposed to be on. 
pay and allowance. 

Mr. McGrecor: I know the contrary is a fact. I know that men were discharged 
in 1916. 

The Witness: I will correct that and say they were not paid in a great many 
instances. 

The CuamMan: I will ask the Secretary of the Militia Department to have a 
statement prepared as to the conditions under which the young men were brought 
back to Canada, and as to whether or not they were still continued in the force and 
received pay and allowance. 

Mr. McGrecor: There were different rules. The rules were changed. 

The Witness: The first ones sent back did not receive pay and allowance. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 

Q. Were there not doctors sent over there who did very little work in the medical 
line?—A. That appears in the records. That is a departmental matter. Many a man 
has gone over and has done nothing but clerical work, simply looked after nothing 
but books and records, and never saw a surgical case in years. Yet he would be 
known by his title of doctor. 

Q. Mr. Clark wished to intimate that those men had an opportunity of following 
their medical work and getting experience over there.. As a matter of fact, many of 
them had no experience in a medical line-—A. I understood there was a great propor- 


tion of them in that position. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is it not true also that many doctors who went over were unskilled in surgery 
when they went, but as the result of the experience they had over there they came back 
proficient ?—A. In that particular branch of surgery, but not for ordinary practice. 

Q. Is it not a fact that they had 50 times the practice over there they would have 
got had they remained here?—A. Yes, but in an entirely different class of surgery to 
that which they would see in civil life. There is the point that I am making; the 
surgical training they required over there was in a class that they would not see here in 
ordinary practice. 

Q. But these men having had that opportunity of practising in surgery, which 
they would not have obtained at home, will be much more competent when they are 
called upon to practise surgery in Canada—~A. The amount of surgery done by the 

‘ average practitioner is so small a portion of his ordinary practice, that it would not 
make any difference at all. 

Q. Are there not many surgeons all over Canada who have confessed to you that 
they would not have foregone the experience they had at the front for any amount of 
money ?—A. Yes, but those men do not mean the experience they had in surgery, it 
is their war service they are alluding to. I cannot recall an individual who has not 
said that he has seen more of that particular class of war surgery than he would ever 
hope to at home, but that is of a much different nature to the surgery that he could 
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ever possibly expect to see in civil life. Take for instance those men who have been 
doing such wonderful work in the chestwork, headwork and facework. Take the man 
who has done that wonderful facework, if he were to come back here and start practice 
in the city of Toronto there is no possibility of his seeing cases of that kind, probably 
not more than five cases in a year. 
- __— Q. Then you think, as far as the war experience is concerned, and the surgery 
there, it would be absolutely useless?—A. I would not say that at all, it would not 
be useless, it would be, of course, of use if there was that class of work to be done. 
re Q. Would it not be of great value in cases of amputation of an arm, or a leg?— 
_ A. We are all trying to save them now, we want to save the arm or the leg; but any 
~ one could amputate. : 
Q. Would not the surgeon get great experience in that work on the field of battle? 
_ —A.I was not on the field of battle, they would not let me go. 
Q. As a man of very large experience, a medical man well-known throughout the 
- Dominion generally, would you say that the experience they obtained there was not 
of use to them in deciding whether or not a limb should be amputated, or an attempt 
be made to save them?—A. On the field? They do not as a rule amputate there. 
Q. But in the hospitals, they have to make decision there?—-A. You are taking a 
different case again. But the younger man would be farther forward, and they have 
no time on the field of battle to see whether an arm should be taken off or not; the 
chief object is to save life. 
: Q. Then there are some other doctors of older experience, who would make that 
decision, and the experience obtained there would be of very great benefit to them ?— 
A. Yes, but I am not talking about that man in my request there; I am speaking for the 
- younger men who are taking up ordinary medical practice, who practise on all the 
diseases that the human frame is heir to, but not specialists. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I understand your request in the case of the man who has been an old 
practitioner for sometime, if he applies his application would be considered on its 
 merits?—A. Purely. 

Q. And if there is any possibility of taking this course, and if he shows that he 
is not in a financial position to do it himself, then your proposition applies?—A. Yes, 
exactly. ; 

Q. And the need for it should be considered by some Board or some body who 
would take all the circumstances into consideration?—A. Surely. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Is it not a fact that many of these men that went away were general practi- 
_ tioners, and while they have become more or less specialists in surgery this country 
cannot absorb all these surgeons, and in the meantime they have got out of touch 
_— with general work ?—A. Yes, there would not be work for one-half of one per cent of 
_ Our specialists in surgery, they will have to settle in a well-settled community, a 
_ population centre. 


- By Mr. McGregor: 

_ + Q. What opportunities are there in Canada to-day for a young man such as you 
na have described to take up a post graduate course in Canada?—A. Do you mean in the 
_ universities or in the hospitals? 

= a Q. I mean a post graduate course ?—A. I think the hospitals give them pretty fair 
Opportunities; but you speak of interned cases—to give you an illustration, take at 
Saint-Michael’s hospital in Toronto with a capacity of over 300 beds where we have 
Re eight internes, at the present time we have eight overseas men. In the General 
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Hospital in Toronto we have a capacity for internes of over thirty, but we want to 
have it so that he can get a post graduate course of training by the professors, as an 
advanced student. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If this opportunity was created, do you think there would be any difficulty 
in the universities and hospitals providing the necessary post graduate course?—A. 
There may be some difficulty, but not material. I am satisfied it can be easily provided 
in Ontario; further than that I cannot say. I am also satisfied that it will be pro- 
vided in the Province of Quebec. ‘ 

Q. I think the committee understands your request, but you recognize that it is 
a complicated matter for this committee to deal with. I suppose you would not care 
to express an opinion upon some other schemes that have been submitted to us?—A. 
I shall be glad to answer any questions that I am capable of answering, but I would 
be perfectly free to say that I could not answer. 

Q. We have had one suggestion made to us here to the effect that the Parliament 
of Canada should arrange to pay every man who saw service in France $2,000, to every 
man who saw service in England $1,500, to every man who saw service in Canada for 
more than six months $1,000, and the officials to whom that proposition was submitted 
estimated that it would cost the country over $1,000,000,000 to comply with that 
request. Do you care to express an opinion whether Parliament should make a pro- 
vision of that kind?—A. I would not, but I would say that Parliament should exert 
itself to the utmost for the man who has given his best to the country. I am nota 
financier or a minister and therefore could not express an opinion upon the financial 
question. 

Q. We are interested in the re-establishment of the soldier back into civilian life, 
and you are here in the interests of about 90 per cent of the medical mn who went 
overseas. Now, as I take it, there were not over 10 per cent of the medical men who 
went there who had any experience that would be of any benefit to them when they 
went over ?—A. I think you are a little high in your estimate. 

Q. I was there myself, and I do not think there were more than 10 per cent of 
them had any special experience ?—A. I think there were. 

Q. I think there should be some effort put forth by the college of physicians and 
surgeons to enable medical students throughout the country to re-establish themselves 
as medical men when they came back, and I am led to believe by the men who have 
come back that they are not getting any sympathy whatever by the medical profession 
who stayed at home.—A. I can contradict that as far as Toronto is concerned, in 
regard to those who have come home I know that it is not the opinion. 

Q. I know of one man, I spent probably a year in his company overseas, who has ~ 
been four months back in tle city which he left, and he has not been called by one 
stay-at-home physician to give an anesthetic, a consultation, or assistance, or be in any 
way recognized, and I find some reports coming in from several other towns and 
cities throughout Ontario to the same effect; now, I believe there should be somethinng 
done along that line because re-establishment does not mean merely in a monetary 
sense, but it means from the ethical and sympathetic standpoint, and I think we could 
do a great deal along that line?—A. Surely, and we are trying to do that in Toronto. 

Q. I know you are, but I think you might extend that influence—A. I am pre- 
sident of the Academy of Medicine, a body of about 550 doctors, and a week ago last 
night we had them all back, and we held just such a conference as you speak of and 
told them how glad we were they were back, and how we wanted to help them; and I 
think I can say that other members of the Academy here will‘bear me out that neither 
individually or collectively has complaint been entered that the men who stayed at 
home were not trying to help. But of course the man who stayed at home and gets a 
practice, if he gets his patient he cannot always turn him back again. He may say t0 
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, “Your doctor is home; go to him”; but there it comes in, that when the patient 
ick he will say, “I will send for viel ae 
Q. I do not think any doctor who is patriotic enough to go overseas wants another 
loctor to hand over his patient when he comes back, but he wants sympathy; he does 
not want the doctors who have stayed at home to club against him, and I think a cer- 
ain amount of that is going on; and the statement you have made—-that the man who 
‘spent three or five years overseas is incapacitated for medical practice when he comes 
-back—is going to have that effect’—A. That was not my intention in any way. 
Q. It was not intended in that way, but it gives the stay-at-home a chance to use 
and he says, “ What does he know about a child, or giving a number 9 pill, after 
ting soldiers”. What does he know about treating a case of obstetries after treating 
he hard-headed soldiers overseas? If that is going to go on it will do more harm than 
‘the $500 you ask for is going to do good.—A. But there is another side to that, and 
I could read something that I have before me I could show that the Government is 
ot anxious to help; that they won’t put back the man who went overseas and served 
is time, by giving him a position where he may get both financial aid and social 
standing in the positions they have. If I could read that to you here it would show that 
it is not only the medical man that is doing this but even the Government that is 
pulling up this matter, and that there are instances of appointments to certain boards 
and establishments that are made by the Government that have gone to men who have 
er been overseas, and many of those men who did not put on a uniform at all, and 
stayed in the country. I could cite instances of that. It never occurred to me for a 
oment that the construction you have put on my evidence could be a detriment to 
them, because I am satisfied that if a man has been in a community for five or six 
_ years that community would know what he did before, and any little thing I have said 
here would not be a detriment to him in the public eye, but it will be to himself, and 
e will know that he cannot give them the best that he would like to give them, or even 
robably as he could before he went away. 


Mr. Morpny: Could we not have that statement ? 


The CuairMan: I was just going to say that in the course of our enquiry we have 
ad from time to time references to cases such as Dr. King has mentioned, and this 
_ Committee has always expressed a very great desire to have the facts in order that we 
might make use of them in the proper way; but unfortunately, nearly every time an 
ncident of this kind arises the witness does not like to give the names, and our hands 
ive tied. 


Wiryesss I will go so far as to hand the documents to the Chairman, signed and 
iI, and I will read the document to show what this doctor says, and you can do just 
$ you please with it. 


Mr. Morpuy: I think we ought to hear the statement. 


% Witness: I will do that. I happen to know this gentleman. He was a graduate 
n 1912. He came from the Northern part of the country, and he went away. Here 


J am a doctor who left a medical practice and proceeded overseas in Feb- 
“ruary, 1916. I resumed practice in Ontario on August 22, 1919. In my absence 
a new doctor of military age and Class “A” came in, a when drafted under 
_ MS.A. received exemption on the ground of indispensability. On returning 
here with very limited capital I find that all appointments, contracts, etc., are 
held by my aforementioned confrére. This is a typical case where a man has 
’ taken advantage of the situation to evade Military Service and profit by the 
absence of one on Military Service to such an extent that it seems impossible 
_ for me to make even a living in my previous locality. My gr ievance is that this 


should be possible, that when one returns after serving one’s country, one finds 
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that his practice is lost, the bulk of it consisting of contracts, appointments, . 
etc., never to be regained. If the Government is anxious to.assist the soldier 
in re-establishment there are at least the Government appointments that could — 
in justice be given to the returned soldier. For instance, there are here two 
Government Railways whieh each appoint a doctor at a monthly retainer, and 
although these appointments are not financially of much value, they would help 
much toward the process of re-establishment even though they would not com- 
pensate one for the loss sustained. However, if the Government is in earnest in 
its desire to help returned men to regain their previous positions in life, appoint- 
ments such as I have mentioned above could be given without doing injustice 
to anyone and would do much to prove the sincerity of the Government’s efforts. i 
I think I am voicing the sentiments of the majority when I say that what the 
soldier wants is merely a fair fighting chance and some preference until he 
gets on his feet and is in a financial position to meet competition, and once on 
his feet I think he desires to stand alone seeking favors from none. I also’ - 
notice that where as everything possible is being done in the way of Land 
Settlement, Vocational Training, ete., for the soldier without a trade, the care __ 
of the professional man has eens been overlooked even though his material a 
sacrifices have been great. 

Hoping that the above “treatise” may be productive of some good—(it 
should at least provide food for thought)—both for myself and the scores of 
similarly situated professional brothers who find themselves without visible 
means of support, I beg to subscribe. 


Pe sete 
‘ oy 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Have not the men who are receiving treatment a voice in the selection of their 
physician ?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. Well, I know a great many cases where they have.—A. I said “Oh, no” rather 
quickly ; that may be in certain localities; for instance, if a man goes into the Soldiers’ 
Re-establishment for treatment, having been discharged, for instance, and he requires 
treatment, he is sent to a hospital of the Soldiers’ Re-establishment and placed under 
so-and-so. It would not be quite fair or right to allow him to have a doctor of his 
own choice. 

Q. But a lot of those corporations that have a number of men, say a thousand, 
have contracts for doctors?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have not the employes themselves a right to say who their doctor shall be, 
and arrange for the corporation to give them money ?—A. You mean in civil life? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; the contract in Ontario says that the employer is to procure the 
doctor for the man. In a great many cases where they have a society they do elect 
the doctor, but it is not essential. Then if the employer does not employ the doctor, 
the workman would have perfect liberty to choose as he pleases. J thought you 
referred to the returned man. 

Q. No, and it was just in connection with the returned man the same position; 
is it not largely a matter of provincial government?—A. No, sir, nothing in con- 
nection with the returned man, in my opinion, is provincial. 

Q. I notice that the word “ contract ” occurred twice in that letter 7_A. What is 
meant here is that there is a surgeon appointed at certain points along the railway; 
the Government appoints a man to look after men who are injured in the work, or if 
there is an accident along the line they would care for him. Now, those appointments 
are given to those men who evaded service. 

Q. How are these contracts made?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. I know a great many men in the West, and the men themselves select their 
doctor ?—A. Not on a Government railway. 
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Q. They agree to have so much deducted, and then that is collected through the 
cet—A. That is a firm, I am not speaking of firms; I only say the Government has 
the appointments in positions that they had and did not give them to returned 
Ts. 

he CuairnMAn: Let me explain that the Government does not make appoint- 
ie ents on railways; they are made by the chief executive on the Canadian National 
ailways and by the board of directors and management of the railways, and we 
ave a distinct understanding that there will be no interference on the part of the 
overnment in any of those appointments in any shape or form. 

_ Wiryness: I may be very dense in this matter when I used the word “Govern- 
mt” when speaking of Government railways. The Grand Trunk would appoint 
heir men from Montreal. In Ontario the C.P.R. appoint their doctors through their 
ief surgeon for Ontario. 

The CuairMAN: The Government does not appoint the officials in connection with 
he Government railways. 


-Wiryess: I meant that the management of the railways under the control of the 
‘Government make the appointments. 

_ The CnairmMan: The Government have given explicit instructions to the manage- 
ent of the C.N.R. that every facility should be given for bringing into their employ 
eturned men. 

Wirvess: I am only speaking from the document I read, and anything I say about 
he word “ Government ” must only be taken as [ read it there. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This is a communication which came to the College of Physicians?’—A. No, sir. 
Q. It came to the G.W.V.A., Ontario Provincial Command. It is a questionnaire? 
—A, Yes. i 

The Cuamrman: I can readily understand that this doctor does not want his name 
0 appear. Nevertheless, I may ask General Fotheringham, who is in charge of the 
Medical Service, to prepare a statement covering this case. I do not think any good 
vice could be done by publishing the name. 


Witness: In such a small community it would be very wrong. 


By Mr. Morphy: : 
_Q. Did that doctor hold one of these positions prior to his enlistment for overseas ¢ 
: As I read it, he says so. 
Q. And coming back he is not replaced? That would indicate that he was com- 
etent to take the position?—A. Of course he was. J know the man. He went over at 
j instigation. 
The CHairMaN: These are facts that can be ascertained. Doctor King has sub- 
itted a little leaflet issued by the Provincial authorities. It is headed “For Official 
se only—Army Council Instruction—Higher educatien and Training for ex- SEES 
ind men of similar educational qualifications ——Provision for financial assistance.” 
e doctor is filing this so as to give us official information as to what is being done 
y the Imperial authorities. 


Witness: The British Government are doing more than we are asking. Also the 
ican Government. I would like to say that I cannot produce anything official 
ther than this one document. I have to do with a large number of other matters 
nd T only know what you read in the press, most of which is perfectly true. The 
ican Government are doing the same, and the Australian Government are doing 


aos In many instances, when other men were demobilized, a medical officer was 
hi 5 [Dr. Edmund E. King.] 
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given six months leave of absence without pay or remuneration or expenses to the 
country. He was allowed to stay there. In some instances he was given a blank ticket 
for transportation which permitted him to go from here to there, to the different 
hospitals where clinies were given. In that official document it says that this remun: 
eration is to be given to ex-officers and men “in the British Empire overseas or in 
foreign countries elsewhere than in the dominion or country of a candidate’s own — 
domicile.” I am not sufticiently well versed in translating to know exactly what that 
means. 


The CuHatrMAN: We had that explained by Sir Robert Falconer. 


Witness: I do not know what it means exactly unless it was that they thought — 
they would do much better away from their own centres. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until three o’clock. 


Wepnespay, October 8th, 1919. 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Captain C. H. Tarzort, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To what branch of the Militia Department are you attached?—A. The Adju- 
tant General. 

Q. What position do you hold there?—A. As officer in charge of returns. 

Q. What returns ?—A. Returns regarding all enlistments, all discharges, strength 
of various units, and for preparing compilations of such figures as are received in the: 
several Military Districts. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Were you overseas ?—A. I was not. I have been resident in Canada for service — 
here. 

Q. How long have you been in your present position ?—A. Since January 1918. 

Q. Where were you when the war broke out —_ T was in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Q. How did you get in the department ?—A. I paid my own expenses and enlist- 
ed asa private. I came back, being a British subject, for voluntary service. After — 
working in the department I was in course of time promoted. 

(. What unit did you enlist in as a private?—A. The Corps of Military Staff 
Clerks. 

Q. In Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was not a combatant service?—A. No. I was categorized and found fit 
only for duty in Canada. 

Q. Before a medical board?—A. Before a medical board, and the first so catego- 
rized before enlistment on the Corps of the Military Staff Work. 

Q. What was your former residence in Canada?—A. Toronto, Ont. 

Q. Did you ever go up for a further board for medical examination, or was it a 
chronic disability 2—A. Chronic disability and age. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How old are you?—A. Thirty-seven this December. 
Q. How long were you living in California before you returned?—A. Nine years. — 
I paid my own expenses back for the purpose of offering my services to the country. ie 
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_ We are anxious to get some figures in reference to enlistments? The number 
who served only in Canada, the number of men who served in Canada, and 
nd, and the number who served in Canada, England and France. Have you any 
nents or figures here?—A. No sir. The figures as prepared in my section during 
ar were for the supplying of immediate information, so that reinforcements 
ld be secured and sent overseas. Such information was all compiled, necessarily, 
efore, by telegraphic information received from the military districts. The dis- 
t had to count up the documents, attestation papers, etc., showing the number of 
uits secured. They telegraphed semi-monthly such numbers, in order that we might 
ow the strength of the various units in the several districts, and from that compute 
many men should be sent overseas. Naturally therefore, the figures that are main- 
ed in my section are only telegraphic. No figures can absolutely be determined 
il all documents have been received. A man is only paid when he is known to be on 
trength, consequently the document of a man is his basis for pay, and the basis that 
st go to be a unit in the total number of figures. The figures therefore that have 
m presented to the committee are those that have been gleaned from the several 
egraphic returns which have been provided only for the immediate use of the 
itia Department, so that we can tell what our strength was in Canada, what 
trength would be necessary to send overseas, after computing from the wastage, the: 
asualties, and what re-enforcements we could send. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


-Q. Do not the figures in the department take care of those who actually went ?— 
\ They do so. We gave to the Committee already a gross total as to the men proceed- 


Q. To whom?—A. To Mr. Cox. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any accurate figures to show the number of men who reached France, 
yr can these figures be obtained ?—A. No, sir, not at the present time. The only officer 
hat would be in a position to give you the accurate figures, until all documents have 
een brought from overseas and re-allocated would be the A.A.G. base France. He 
vould be the officer who would have received all such documents, and would have known 
t the different men had passed through his hands, or through the different channels 
ere, and he would be the only one at the present time who could have such records. 
“a all the documents have not been returned from England and will not be for some 
e. I might say that the information in my section of the Adjutant General’s 
anch is based on the strength in France from a monthly cable received from Eng- 
and possibly such figures were made up from the different telephone communi- 
s received from the several units on the field in France. Such information 
again be telegraphed or cabled to England, and such information in turn sent 
England from my section. 

-Q. In the plan of re-establishment submitted to us by the Committee acting for the 
V.A. they give an estimate of the number of men who reached France as 235,000. 
. Cox in his evidence gave figures to indicate that some 418,052 reached England, 
his estimate of those who never left England was 50,000, leaving a difference a 
abt 5,000 in round numbers that reached France. Can you account in any way~for the 
erence between those two estimates, a difference of 132,0002—A. I would say that 
18,052 are the figures that are accurate, as far as we can determine, of those men 
proceeded overseas. 

You have had that figure before you?—A. I supplied hess figures to Mr. Cox. 
18,052 are the figures supplied by my section to Mr. Cox of men who left Canada 
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Q. That is your estimate of the number of men who reached England ?—A, It is — 
not my estimate, it is the total arrived at by taking the different boats each month, 
a compilation of figures as each boat sailed. The Quartermaster General would send 
to my section details of the various boats with the troops on board. From that detailed 
statement I compiled the number of men as shown thereon, who were going as re-en- 
forcements or fresh troops to England. * 

Q. There would not be much of a chance for duplication in those figures—that 
is men returning to Canada and going back to England again?—A. No, sir; great care a 
was exercised, since that preparation was made, to put on men who were going over 
for the first time and as C.E.F.; that is to say if Imperial men were going over or 
men for enlistment in the Imperial Army, they would not be included in that 418,052. 

Q. Well then, as regards Mr. Cox’s estimate of those who never left England for 
¥rance, he places that at 50,000, how is that figure arrived at?—A. That, I think, he : 
-xplained to you as being purely an estimate. At the present time there is no possible — 
way of determining how many left England for France or how many men have served 
in France, returned to England, and then back from England to France. 

Q. There is no way at the present time of getting accurate information as to that! 
—A. There is none, sir. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. That is in this country?—A. Or in England. 
Q. Or in France either?—A. No, sir; the chances are, except the D.A.A.G. had 
completed a statement of such men and forwarded them to England, there will not be 
in England at the present time such a statement. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. Having in mind the number of casualties in the Canadian army, is it possible 
that the figure of 35,000 can be right?—A. I should say that Mr. Cox’s estimate of 
50,000 men who went from Canada to England who have not seen service in France 
is very fair. The upkeep of the strength in France, the upkeep of the full strength 
as it was endeavoured to do all through the war, and the reinforcements that we have 
sent over from here monthly, and the casualties that have taken place, the ad interim 
reinforcements coming from here and the men training in England there could not be 
at any time more than 50,000 of those men who had proceeded overseas who actually 
remained in England without seeing service in France. 

Q. What was the strength aimed at, how many men were maintained in France? 
—A. I could not give you that roughly now, but the strength I would say there was 
160,000 maintained there. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. In France?—A. In France. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. That is fit men for fighting purposes?—A. You are right, sir. France could 
not carry at any time more than 10,000 casualties. They had only equipment up to that 
number, and these men were gradually shipped to England, as fast as we could get 
them there for purposes of recuperation, but as to the actual figure T have not any of 
my documents here, to show the real strength from month to month in France, and, a8 
T have said before, all this information was cable information that has been received 
from France to England and from England here. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In total?—A. In total, yes. 
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_ Q. What was the greatest number in France at any time according to your records? 
A. That I could not say now, without referring to my papers. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you know the number of men who were killed during the war?—A. The 
casualties, sir? Yes, I can give them, but I cannot give them to you offhand. The 
casualties are prepared in a separate directorate of the Adjutant General’s Branch, 
with which I am not connected. 

: Q. I did not know whether you might not be able to give us general figures for 
_ the time being; have you any general idea of the number killed, was it 40,000, 50,000, 
or 60,000? 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. 60,000 was the number killed, in round figures?—A. Yes, according to the 
figures given in the Department of Public Information’s book, “Canada’s Part in 
‘the Great War,” there were 52,117. It is shown under three headings: killed in 
action, died of wounds, and died of disease. A number of these men were treated as 
“resumed dead” and they found afterwards they were prisoners of war; those should 
not be taken as actual casualties until information had been obtained. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do those figures include those who were killed or died in England and in 
Canada as well?—A. These are the casualties as far as these figures go,—I do not 
know whether they have included anything but overseas casualties. 


By Mr Cooper: 


Q. It says there in Canada?—A. Right, sir, that is shown separate in the total 
of 52,117; yes, it is included. 


, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any idea of the number of men in the various forestry battalions in 
France?—A. J have not sir, no. 

Q. Can you give us an estimate?—A. I could not, sir, no. 

Q. What information are your records supposed to show?—A. With regard to the 
number of men who were on the strength of the different units in Canada, and the 
number of men who were available for overseas service in order that we could advise 
the Admiralty how many boats were necessary and to provide the necessary equipment 
for transporting these men. That is to say if a unit in a military district had 1,500 
men, there might be 1,000 of these men all ready for overseas service, and the district 
would then notify to get 1,000 men ready to sail. Such information would enable us 
to know how many men were in any district, semi-monthly, they had struck off the 
strength of the various units, and separately how many of these men were available 
for overseas. 

Q. Is there any official that you know of who could tell us how many men actually 
served in France, how many men got to England and no farther, and how many men 
never got out of Canada, and how many men served in other parts of the world during 
the war?—A. There is no person that can give such information. 

Q. I suppose you have some man who can tell us how many men were actually 
enlisted in Canada?—A. Yes; but these figures though approximate are practically 
correct, because they have all been gleaned from those telegraphic statements—and 
we have presented the total through Mr. Cox of 590,572. 

Q. What we want to get at is to see if anybody can give us accurate information ? 
—A. At the present time there is no accurate information available until all the 
ECapt. C.-oe Talbots 
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documents have been properly re-allocated under the Director of Records, who will — 
then furnish such statement, but he is in the position now where he cannot. is 
Q. You heard Mr. Cox’s statement about the number of men?—A. I did; I sup- — 
plied those figures to him. , 7 
Q. You heard the figures that were given by the Great War Veterans’ Association? — 
-—A. I have seen them. I supplied the Great War Veterans’ Association with figures — 
_on September 11th, the same as supplied to Mr. Cox. 
Q. You have heard their estimate of the cost ?—A. No, I have not. 


The CHairmMan: Here is their estimate. (Witness examines memorandum from 


GAON &) 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You say you supplied the Great War Veterans’ Association exactly the same 
figures as you supplied Mr. Cox?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see there is quite a variation ?—A. I have a copy of the letter furnished them 
on September 11th, and it shows the grand total of 590,572; the number of men who 
never left Canada, 172,520; such difference being arrived at by 418,052 being taken 
from 590,572; giving a difference of 172,520. Those were all the figures that were 
supplied to the Great War Veterans’ Association. 

Q. Then do you think that their estimate of cost is seriously wrong ?—A. I have not 
figured out the cost at all; I have just seen it here. If they base the cost on the total 
that never left England being 184,000 it does not coincide with the estimate given 
by Mr. Cox of 50,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. According to Mr. Cox, 368,000 reached France; according to the figures con- 
tained in this plan only 235,000 reached Fronce, which make a difference of 133,000. 
This plan has a seale running from $1,000 down to $200 for those who reached France; 
but suppose we take an average of $600 for those who reached France and multiply that 
by 133,000 it would mean an addition’ to their figures, in that respect alone, of pretty 
close to $80,000,000. The real question is whether that figure of 235,000, or Mr. Cox’s 
figure of 368,000 is correct; I suppose you can give us no further information regarding 
it?—A. No, sir, I have given about all the information I can; and as I explained, my 
section was organized for the purpose of giving immediate information to Parliament, 
and for reinforcements. 

Q. You did not give that figure of 235,000 to the Great War Veterans Committee? 
—A. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

Q. That is an estimate they evidently made themselves?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Your estimate of 368,000 is correct, as an estimate?—A. I would say that the 
figures Mr. Cox has given, of about 50,000 remaining in England and who did not see 
service in France, according to the various relative strengths in England and in France, 
and the casualties that had occurred at the same period, reflect the general total number 
of men who were overseas up to that time, provided they were taken concurrently. 
That is to say, the strength in France, the strength in England, the casualties that 
had occurred, and the reinforcements that had left for France from England; judging 
it on that basis I think his estimate would be fair. I do not see how they could have 
maintained in England 184,000 men who had never seen France, with the casualties, 
with the re-inforcements we had been sending over, and with the strength maintained 
in France. 
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PPENDIX No 1 
| By Mr. MacNeil: 

 Q. I think we are talking at cross purposes; you are referring to the establish- 
ment in England; this total of Mr. Waistell’s was drawn up for the purpose of qualify- 

ing men who only saw service in England; that 184,000 is supposed to represent the 
total number that reached England but not France; would your estimate include those 
who returned after three or four weeks? Would it include the Forestry Branch, consist- 
- ing of about 24,000 in England and Scotland?—A. I did not know that we were at 
eross purposes. I understood that the estimate given by Mr. Cox. 50,000, were only men 
who had only seen service in England and who had never seen service in France, where- 
as it was pointed out to me that 184,000, as against his 50,000, were those men who had 
_ proceeded from Canada to England but had never seen France. 


_ By the Chairman: 


. Q. Would you be able to get for the committee figures approximate at any rate 
the best judgment of the department, along this line—the number of men who were 
killed in France; the number of men who were in the various railway battalions in 
France; the number of men who were in the Forestry Corps in France; was there any 
other class of non-combatants?—A. May I say that Major Brown, the representative 
of the Director of Records, who has any information that might be approximate, ac- 
companied me here, and I think he will be more familiar in telling you how such ap- 
proximate figures could be arrived at, and probably he might have some knowledge now 
of the approximate figures. 

Q. Those figures show that 235,000 men reached France; assuming, merely for ar- 
gument’s sake, that 50,000 were in that, that 10,000 were in Forestry camps, that there 
were 20,000 in Railway camps, that would be 80,000, which from 235,000 would leave 
155,000 of all other ranks; can we get figures like that that will enable us to draw 
conclusions as to the likely number of men there were?—A. Major Brown is here and 
may be able to tell you. 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. The figures you supplied to the Great War Veterans were correct ?—A. They 
were as correct as we can give them or could give them at the time of their asking the 
information. 

Q. And you cannot find anything seriously wrong with their estimate except there 
might be that 133,000?—A. I have not had time to see their estimate; I have just had 
it given to me here. 

Q. Don’t you think they made as good an estimate as they could with the material 
at hand?—A. I think, working on the general basis of a grand total enlistment of 
591,000, there should be no appreciable difference in what they have had, except what 
the Chairman has said with regard to the difference of men who had never seen Eng- 
land, never seen service in France, such as given by Mr. Cox, and prepared in their 
statement. 

Q. There is practically no appreciable difference?—A. No appreciable difference 
as far as the grand total of enlistment goes, because they have here 591,000, and as far 
as can be arrived at at the present time there are 590, 572—a difference of 428 men. 
oS Q. You take the 590,572 and you call those enlistments; that is correct, is it?— 
A. It ig correct. 

-___ Q. Suppose a man enlisted two or three times, as I have known some men to do; 
each time that man enlisted would he be counted as an enlistment 2—A. Well, if a man 
had been in enlistment and was discharged, and came as a fresh enlistment, yes. 

_ Q. Assuming you had 500,000 men, 250,000 men were discharged and the 250,000 
men enlisted again, you would have 500,000 enlistments? I just want to point out the 


absurdity of it: that is correct, is it?—A. It is hard to tell how it would be treated. 
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Q. It is not difficult-at all to tell. If 250,000 men enlisted, and then were dis- 
charged, you would have 250,000 enlistments, would you not?—A. Yes. _ 

Q. Supposing that 250,000 turned round to-morrow and re-enlisted, you would — 
have 250,000 more enlistments?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would have 500,000 enlistments ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But in fact only 250,000 men enlisted?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the 590,572, how many would be duplicated enlistments?—A. That can 
never be told until all the documents have been re-allocated. A man may call himself 
John James Sharp, and he may enlist in Military District No. 2. He may be dis- ; 
charged, and then may live in Military District No. 3. He may then call himself ‘ 
James John Sharp. Until all documents have been received, and all the John James 
Sharps and James John Sharps have been put together and their identification marks _ 
verified, it will be impossible to tell how many men have re-enlisted. 

Q. Can you give us any approximate estimate?—A. I cannot. For the documents 
in my charge I have to accept the figures of the General Officer of the District. He 
may state that his enlistments for the month were 35, bringing his total every month to 
100, and a total for the first half of the month may be 65. He would be credited with 
100 recruits, but the figure of 35 only would be in my telegraphic statement. 

Q. Have you any officers in the position to give us an approximate statement ?— 
A. The Director of Records, when all records have been re-allocated in his Depart- 
ment. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. He cannot do so now ?—A. Not now, sir. He has a representative here. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Who is the officer in France who could give us exact information as to the 
number who went to France?—A. The A.A.G. Base. 

Q. Where is he now?—A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Could you get that information by cable?—A. I could ask the Adjutant General 
whether he could instruct the Director of Personal Service to find out. 


i 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Just one further question. You gave certain figures to the Committee of the 
G.W.V.A.?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. State again in order that we may have it quite clear what figures you gave 
them. You have the letter there?—A. I have the letter. (Reads) : 


September 11th, 1919. 


To—Chairman, G.W.V.A. Advisory Committee, 
45 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


In reply to your communication of Sept. 3rd, the following is the informa- 
tion at present available——please :— 


1. Number of men who served on a belligerent front other than Siberia. 
Owing to all documents not having been received at the present time 
it will be impossible to ascertain the exact number of such until all 
documents have been received. 

2. Number of men who served in England only.—Same as in 1. 

3. Number of men who never left Canada.—172,520. 

4. Grand total of enlistments.—590,572. 

5. Number of men who enlisted twice or more.—Same as in 1. 

6. Number of men who served in Siberia.—4,197. 
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APPENDIX No 1 


~7. Number of enlistments by years :— 


Commencement of war until Dec. 31st, 1915.. .. .. 205,943 
¢ bs fe TTC POLIS OT 
ie i e HOME ans . eg OTT 
< o ay AGUS 2) tye 149845 
: 590,572 


(Signed): C. H. TALBOT, Captain, Officer i/e Returns, 
for Director of Organization, for Adjutant General. 


Q. In the last statement you give the number of men enlisted each year?—A. Yes, 
sir. . 
Q. You are not responsible for the figures other than those you have just quoted, 
you are not responsible for the figures contained in these tables?—A. I am not, sir. 

Q. So you did not yourself give any figures to the Committee of the G.W.V.A. 
respecting the number of men who served in France and served in England?—A. I 
have not, sir. 

Q. Did they ask you for that information ? 


The CuairmMAN: The information was asked for and the statement was given that 
it could not be given. 


Wirness: It says: “Number of men who served in England, only, same as in No. 
1;” that is it cannot be given until all the documents have been received. 

Q. Did they ask you for the number that got to France?—A. It is stated here: 
“The number of men who served in England only”. We only need to ask for the service 
at one place, because the total that went over, and those who served in any one place 
would give the remainder for those who served in the other. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We have had a little red book before us. Who is responsible for the informa- 
tio contained in that book, I mean the statistics?7—A. This was prepared by the 
Department of Information and the figures included here were from time to time 
requested either through the Minister or through the Adjutant General, but it was not 
compiled by me as a whole or as a work, nor was it compiled in the Adjutant General’s 
branch. 

Q. Can you vouch for the accuracy of these figures?—A. Yes, sir, I think they 
have some of the figures correct, but there is a total of 16,300 which has not been taken 
into account in this book. It may be a printer’s error. 


. Q. Under what heading?—A. “Overseas service other than the C.E.F.” They say 
here: 


“The number shown as enlistments, is made up for O.E.F... .. .. 574,272* 
ee ermecmmcerouicr man OFF ek nn os ee ee waren th 21,169 
595,441 


So that the 574,272, plus 16,300 gives 590,572, which balances on this. It is a little 
misplacing of their figures. They have not taken into account the 16,300 which were 
taken off the strength and returned to the records of the Registrar. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Do these figures lend themselves to the estimate of 235,000 that went to France? 
A. which figures ? 


Q. Either? (No answer.) 


*In addition to 574,272 there are 16,300 which have not been taken into account and 
which were struck off strength and returned to records of Registrars appointed by the 
Military Service Branch of the Justice Department as liable only to non-combatant service 
(either as conscientious objectors or by reason of the War Times Elections Act), or as being 


of a category which ought not to have been ordered to report. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Are there any figures in the red book that indicate in any way the number 
who went to France?—A. I have not looked through this red book carefully. 


“Mr. Cooper: The casualties shown there number 218,000. That works out pretty 
well, if 235,000 went to France. Practically every one was a casualty, and in a huge 
number of cases they were casualties several times over. That is, if the figures, 235,000 
who went to France are correct. 


Mr. Nessirr: They must have been nearly all casualties. 
Mr. Cooper: Pretty nearly. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Do I understand you to say that the Department is not prepared to say how 
many men served in France? 


The CuamMaNn: That is what he says. 

Q. Have you no record of the troops handled on demobilization or no record of 
their war service? Have you no record of those who served in the actual field of war, 
or those who received war service gratuity ?—A. As far as my section is concerned— 
and I can only supply the information that is there and such information was produced 
only for immediate purposes—accurate information such as is now desired cannot be 
obtained through my section, but through another, the directorate of the Adjutant 
General’s Branch of which the Director of Records is in charge. 

Q. There is just as much possibility of the estimates submitted by us being correct 
as any estimates of the Department ?—A. I am not the judge of that, but I am asked 
whether I considered the estimate fair, as to whether 50,000 was the number of men 
who proceeded from Canada to England, who did not see service in France. I say that 
according to my idea of an estimate, it would appear that 50,000 would appear to me 
to be correct. 

Q. Will you take into consideration the estimates prepared by a number of men 
who had experience and who had opportunities of making observations in England? 
It does not sound reasonable that 50,000 covers the entire number of men who only 
served in England, when we know that large establishments were kept up all the time 
in England of men who constantly returned to Canada. It must be considerably in 
excess of 50,000, if you include the permanent establishments, the Forestry Corps 
establishment and all other similar corps maintained constantly in England, plus the 
returned men who are medically unfit?—A. You might be right and you might be 
wrong. I do not know that anybody can establish to-day the actual number, and I 
am saying in my opinion, and with the information I have available, that would be 
the number. It must be taken only as my own personal idea in the matter.. When 
asked whether the estimate is fair, I say that I do not think that it would be more 
than 50,000. 

Q. On December 30, 1918, you say about 160,000 men were in France, and the 
total casualties were 118,000¢—A. I did not give that estimate. That document was 
prepared by the Department of Public Information, and not by me as officer in charge 
of returns. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Jf you have not any figures on which to base your approximate estimate, why 
should you say that 50,000 is nearer the number than 150,0002—A. Well, sir, it would 
be hard to explain. I am giving my personal opinion only, and if a. certain number 
of men were maintained in France and a certain number of men had proceeded from 
Canada to England, and even showed a strength of so many men in France, and 80 
many men in England, that, in order to keep the re-inforcements up with the casualties 
that had occurred in the period, there could not have been in England at any one fime 
that many mien. 

[Capts Cs He Ralbots] 


b 
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Q. You make the statement without knowing how many there were in England or 
how many in France?—A. The estimate and statement were made by Mr. Cox and 
not by me. J am asked whether I think it is a fair estimate. 

Q. That is, providing the number of men were in France that Mr. Cox states. 
You are basing your opinion as to how many would be in England on the number Mr. 
Cox said were in France?—A. Yes. I have given no figures for France. I supplied 
the figures to Mr. Cox of the total enlistment and the total number that went overseas, 
and the number given as being in England or in France is purely my own personal 
idea, and it is not possible to give the exact figures. 


Witness discharged. 


The CHamrMAn: Perhaps Major Brown would be able to give us the numbers of 
men in England and the number of men in the Forestry Battalions in France, and the 
number of men in the Railway Battalion in France, and other non-combatants of 
various classes. 

Masor Brown: It would not take one minute to make that point clear. As every- 
body who has been over there knows, as men were wounded and lowered in category, 
they went on as railway troops and in other occupations and finally degenerated into 
labour battalions. 

The CuHarrMAN: Could you give us the number in that class? 

_ Masor Brown: We could not do that without an individual examination of the 
documents of each man, and the documents are not here. The documents of men 
discharged in England are still there, and will be retained there until the Pension 
Board are through with them. Then the men who are en route from England on the 
high seas—their documents are on the high seas, and the men scattered at dispersal 
points are in the same position. Their documents are with them, and the only docu- 
ments available in Ottawa are in respect to those who have been demobilized a sufficient 
length of time for their documents to reach here. 

Mr. Moreny: Major Brown might be furnished with the G.W.V.A. statement, 
and come here prepared to show, if he can, if there is anything wrong with it, and if 
so tell us what it is. 

Mayor Brown: The only information we have available is the individual record 
of the individual soldier. We cannot analyse 90,000 records in a short time, even if 
we have the documents, but a large number of the documents are not available here. 
I notice that the Chairman’s mind is on the question of finance. This much I can 
say, which will have quite a bearing on the mean amount for the service in France, 
that I know that 62,000 Canadians are entitled to the Mons Star and the 1914-15 Star. 
That reduces that figure, and if you are working on a mean for the amount for service 
in France, it means that for the balance of the figures you can use that mean for the 
period of 1916 to 1918. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Have you any figures anywhere showing how many men went to France/—A. 
Absolutely none. 
Q. Do you know of any person in the Department from whom we could get that 
information ?—A. There is none, I am sure of that. 


Witness retired. 


Sir Toomas Wuirte called, sworn and examined. 


(For this Evidence see Final Report, pp. 82-101.) 


Committee adjourned to 8 p.m. 
: [Major Brown.] 
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Wepnespay, October 8, 1919. 


The Committee resumed at 8 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Mr. N. F. Parkinson recalled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Parkinson, that letter was sent by you (handing document to witness) ? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that your signature attached ?—A. My signature is attached to it. 

Q. That is a letter dealing with a number of students who graduated, the num- 
ber of pay and allowances paid to them and the average cost? You consider that the 
figures contained in that statement are correct?—A. These figures are as accurate 
as they can be determined, I believe they are accurate. There is one point where 
I have changed, and that is in the statement of the date-when the new scale of pay 
and allowances became effective—that is in 1919, instead of 1918. 

Q. I understand that you desire to make some statements in rebuttal to some — 
statements that were made by some gentlemen from Toronto?—A. Yes, Mr. Conroy, 
I believe brought up several specific cases, and I simply want to give information 
with regard to some of them. 

Q. Yes, he asked that information be obtained in regard to these cases. Was 
it in Toronto that one man that had been trained as an automobile driver lost four 
or five positions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there were numerous other cases he mentioned ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us hear what you have to say in regard to them?—A. The first case I 
have here before me is that of Mr. James McGravey, who was born in Scotland, 
age 37, enlisted in the 50th Battalion. Mr. Conroy handed in a letter from Mr. 
McGravey, making several complaints, stating that the course he had taken did not 
qualify him as a motor mechanic, that on account of bad management and scarcity 
of material, and cars, tools, and equipment, he had not been properly trained, alse 
that he did not have sufficient driving lessons, and there were several other com- 
plaints, including the statement there was not enough Ford ears. This case was 
handled by the vocational officer of Ontario, and I have complete details from him 
as to this man in particular. The statement of the vocational officer of Ontario is 
to this effect: : 


“No. 484296, G. McGravey. 

Took course in motor mechanics. Before his course was completed Prof. 
Guess of the University had conversations with him on several occasions, and 
he was quite satisfied with his course. He did very well, so well that there 
was some consideration of giving him a position as instructor, and when he 
got through his course he went out and was employed here by two different 
people, both of whom stated that he was competent as a truck driver. 

He claims that he was incompetent and that the instruction he got was 
useless, and applied to us for a further course. We investigated the case 
and found that he was competent through two people with whom he had been 
employed.” 


Our reports are to the effect that he stated that he was very well satisfied with 
his course, so much so that there was some consideration given to taking him on as 
an assistant instructor. When his course was finished he went out and was employed 
on the Times newspaper. Mr. Conroy states that this man was unable to hold his 
position because he was not sufficiently trained. The facts are that he was employe 
on the Times temporarily, to take the place of the regular chauffeur who was away 

[Nis aN) ean kar sop) at f 
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- When our following-up officer went to enquire for the reason the man’s services were 


dispensed with they said that he was perfectly satisfactory, and they would like to 


_ keep him on if they could, but they could not do so without putting out the other man. 
In the next place Mr. McGravey was found temporary employment driving for a firm 
_ of liquor vendors in Toronto. This was a similar case, he was only taken on tem- 
- porarily, and there was a scarcity of employment for chauffeurs in the city at that 
time. He then got employment with a firm of contractors, but unfortunately after he 
was in that position ior a short time the business was sold and for some reason or 
other Mr. MeGravey refused to stay with the new man. I do not know why. The 


point is that the Times newspaper and the liquor vendors for whom he worked stated 


that his services were quite satisfactory, he was quite efficient and they would have 
given him permanent employment if they had had it. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. To whom did they state that?—A. To our follow-up officer, who is here to- 
night. Before I leave this case, the statement with respect to this motor mechanic’s 


case in Toronto was pretty complete that the class was absolutely no use. These cases 
with others I have that I think Mr. Conroy brought up, some of the charges made 


= 


_ were of a similar nature. To show whether in these cases the fault was on the part 


: of the Department or on the part of the men, I can only say that I have a number 
of cases here which I would like to bring to the attention of the Committee. I believe 


Mr, Conroy brought up eight cases, and in reply to a question he said he had no 


_ further cases of this kind to bring up. I have here a number of letters personally sent 


in by students, we have hundreds of them, but I have simply picked out one or two in 
connection with this matter to show the progress other students have made. This is a 
letter from a man who writes after he has graduated from his course. Mr. Purcell 
graduated from the course on January 6th, 1919, in other words he was taking his 
course during the same period as Mr. McGravey was taking his course, and in this 
letter he says: — 


July 6th, 1919. 


A few lines in answer to your letter asking me to drop you a few lines to 
say how I was getting along. I hope you will excuse me for being so long in 
unswering. I may say I am getting along fine, I am operating a Fordson 
Tractor. The H.E.P.C. have got four of them on their farm here they seem 
to be the favorite tractor around this district. They get along faster and are 
easy to operate although I would prefer the International Titan tractor the one 
I most used at the school. We have to do our own repairs here, so I am having 
the benefit of what I learned at the school, for which I am very thankful as it 
has been a great help to me and also the extension of two months granted me 
when I asked for it as I was anxious to learn all I could during the course. 
One thing more I may say before closing is that the D.S.C.R. have used me 
very good since I was discharged and I will say anyone after being discharged 
who is anxious to get along and make good, the D.S.C.R. will certainly help 
him out. Thanking you again for the help I have received in getting back to 
‘civil life again. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) : Thomas Patterson, ¢/o Mr. J. W. Purcell, 
H.E.P. Farms Department, R.R. No. 3, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Now, I simply inflict this on you to show the difference between individual cases. 
Q. To whom was that letter addressed?—A. To my follow-up-officer in Toronto, 


in reply to a letter asking what success he had had. 
eat > (Mr. N. F. Parkinson. | 
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Q. That is, follow-up letters are sent to every man?—A. Yes, our follow-up man — 
gets in touch with the man personally in his employment, and so far as possible he 
keeps in touch to find out if he is keeping his employment and if everything is satis. _ 
factory, and further, for our own information. The next case J have is C. P. Collins, — 
who was born 25 years ago in Birmingham, England. Mr. Conroy’s statement was to — 
the effect that he was unable to follow his present occupation owing to disabilities, — 


He was granted courses in Railroad Telegraphy which he completed in six months; 
passed test at Union Station, Toronto, the Railroad Telegraphers’ place for tests. The 
railroad authorities sent him out West owing to Toronto being overcrowded. He 
reported at Winnipeg, was sent from there to Moosejaw, where the train despatcher 


informed him that he would not think of placing him as operator unless he had previous — 


experience on the road. He was offered a position as assistant agent at $55 per month, 
but did not give up the idea of being an operator, and therefore accepted an offer as 
assistant agent, and was sent to Rosetown, Sask., where he had considerable heavy 
freight to handle, which he was not fit to do, owing to disabilities; meantime he never 
had a chance to touch a telegraph instrument. 

Mr. MacNei: I have here the statement from these gentlemen themselves as 
well as copies of letters submitted. 

The CHamman: You had better have those letters put on record, Mr. MacNeil. 

Wirness: In this ease of Collins, he was able to pass his examination and take 
the telegraphers’ test at the Union Station in Toronto, and was sent out West by the 
Grand Trunk or C.P.R. because he could not obtain employment in Toronto. The 
first point there is that the Department trained this man so that he was able to pass 
his qualifying examination. We cannot make employment for them. This man was 
taken in by the railroad people; he was proficient in that he had passed his test and 
was taken on for employment, and he was sent out West. In passing through several 
hands he no doubt got into difficulties and got into a job that he was not able to 
handle. It is a case that should have been returned to us for further assistance. I 
consider that this man’s case has not been finished, as far as our department is con- 
cerned, that he should be kept in touch with until he is placed in employment along 
the line of his training. There is another question about it; this man can carry on 
for the work for which he is trained, and should be handled -in that way. Individual 
cases are rather hard to deal with, that is, they are rather difficult to take up. T just 
picked up a half dozen or so of letters of men who have taken that same course in 
telegraphy, that might be balanced against evidence of that kind. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would you just read one of these?—A. Yes. 


Franz, Ont., January 26, 1919. 
D. D. Epps, Major, 
185 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Dear Sir :— : 

I am sorry that I neglected sending you an acknowledgement of the receipt. 
of my bonus cheque which was forwarded to my sister in Toronto, and which 
I received some time ago at Biscotasing. 14 

In answer to your request for information regarding my present position, 
I might say that I am working nights as an operator for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. My pay under the new schedule is one hundred and eighteen dollars 
per month. I have been on as relieving operator up to the present, but expect 


to get a permanent place soon. A new operator starting cannot hold a place — 


steady until he has been in a:few months on the job. The Vocational training — 
[Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] i 


is 


Me 
i 
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which I peremed gave me a good start in this work, and with a little work on 
my part I have become efficient for this position. 


Hoping this is the information that you request. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) M. C. RuTHErForD. 


_ Mr. MacNem: If it is the intention to go into individual cases we can supply an 
enormous mass of evidence to show the worst conditions. We have been dealing with 
the matter as a general policy. 


The CuammaN: Mr. Conroy gave us specific cases where the training that is 
supplied fell down. Well, if there is rebuttal evidence to that in the cases which he 
has specifically submitted I think we should have it. 


Mr. Nespitt: We asked for it as a Committee. 


Mr. MacNer: In connection with Mr. Collins’ statement I submit that his own 
statement should be given. 


- The Cuamman: Those letters which you have handed me will go into the record. 
The following letter oe C. P. Collins was handed in by Mr. MacNeil for the 
record : — 


I am unable to follow up my former employment so I decided to take a course in Rail- 
road Telegraphy. I took my course in Toronto and am very glad to say that I passed out of 
school after just six months’ training, and had in that time secured a position up the West 
where we were told was all the opportunities. The reason for me going West was this, there 
was quite a few of the boys had passed out of school while I was there and they all went to 
places in Ontario. They would return soon telling us their experience and all about the mean 
low wages which made it impossible for a married man to live. I passed my test at the Union 
Station, Toronto, was told that I would be all right to go out on the road in some place first 
where there was not too much traffic. Well, I said I would go west, so I received a letter 
from Winnipeg telling me to report there as soon as possible, so I did after receiving my pass 
from Toronto. When I landed in Winnipeg [I reported to a certain dispatcher there and he 
said, Yes, I will send you to Moose Jaw, so I left Winnipeg that night and in due course 
arrived at my destination, and there I was before another train dispatcher and this is the end 
my career as a telegraph operator, stopped right at the start. I was told by the man he 
would not think of putting me into a position as an operator unless I had previous experience 
on the road, so he said, I’ll give ou a position as assistant agent, asking what the pay was, he 
said, $55 a month, of course you can imagine my feelings in wondering how I was going to live. 

Well, I did not give up the idea becoming an operator, so I took the job and was sent to 
Rosetown, Sask. I relieved a man who had been at that station for nine months. He was 
being put to another station at the salary of $65 a month and still to remain as Asst. Agent, 
with the Operators’ Union watching each man’s progress and to see that you do not earn 
to much money, because if you did you would stick your job, and they didn’t want you to do 
that. Well, I started work, there was quite a lot of freight to handle, which I was not fit to 
handle, I never had a chance to touch the key during the day, only Sunday I did get a little 
practice with the fellow down the line just so that I would not get dull on it. My board was 
$10 a week at an hotel, there was no boarding houses, after paying for my board IJ had $15 
to provide for a bed and necessary things to be able to carry on and live. I quit my work 
and went on a farm for 5 days, bought my fare back east. I reported back to the sehool and 
was told that I had struck an unlucky part of the railroad. I applied for a position in Ontario 
but never received any replies and therefore I lost my practise and had to get a little work in 
the city. I am still unemployed and always trying to get a permanent position, but unfortun- 
ately most of the permanent positions are of hard manual labor which I cannot do, so there- 
fore I still remain among the unemployed. - 


(Sgd) Cae COMUINS: 
65 Gloucester Street, Toronto, Ont. 


The Chairman: 


Q. What is your next case?—A. The next case is that of Private G. F. Whitehead. 
This young man was born 18 years ago in London, England. He enlisted on May 
25th 1917, at the age 16. The date of his birth according to his birth certificate is 
February 12th, 1901. 


The Cuamman: Mr. MacNeil, have you any statement from Whitehead? 
ae [Mr. N. F. Parkinson.} 
ale 
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Mr. MacNew: I have a précis of his case, which Mr. Conroy investigated, as 4 Q 


follows :— 


No. 253731—Pte. G. F. Whitehead, 75th Battalion. Enlisted at 14 years of age, discharged 


when 17-11/12 after having lost leg. 

Served in France two years. 

Amputation left leg below knee. : 

Was given course in telegraphy, five months and one week. 

Has been unable to obtain position owing to his not being 100 per cent experienced in tele- 
graphy, and owing to market being overcrowded with experienced men. : 

Is now employed as elevator man and in receipt of $15 per week. 

Is married and expects an addition to family. 

Pension $20 per month plus $3.50 for wife. 

His course was granted owing to disability. 

Owing to having joined as a minor, should be granted another course, in an occupation 
which will be useful to him in future. - 

The CHairman: Where did you get the information that he enlisted at the age 


of 142 
Mr. MacNew: From the young man himself. 
The CuamrmMan: Where did you get the age, Mr. Parkinson? 


Mr. Parkinson: From the birth certificate. Whitehead was in England from 
January 1918 to May 1918; in France from May till August, and in England and 
Canada from August 1918 to the present time. He was two years overseas, all told. 
He lost his left leg. He was returned to Canada and was granted a course in tele- 
graphy, I think. During this course he caused considerable trouble in the school. He 
was written up for a course in telegraphy, and after three or four months he was 
reprimanded for making trouble in school; he was not turned out, but sent back to 
the class. He then left the class and secured a position for himself as a telegraph 
operator. He was brought down to the Toronto office for the purpose of being lectured, 


and trying to get him back. He was suffering from a severe disability, and our effort 


is to get the best possible out of them. A man may cause trouble because he does 
not realize his own situation. We took the case up with this man when he came to 
our Toronto office and tried to induce him to go back to his course, but he said, “Oh, 
to hell with it, and if I get a job I am going to it” and he went out to get a job on an 
elevator. We have no control over a man if he decides to do a thing like that. I 
want to make this clear, that there is no doubt that Whitehead’s experience has been 
a lesson to him. He has gone out, and he finds now this responsibility; he is a 
young fellow, only 19 or 20 years of age now. He has gone out to try life as an 
elevator operator. We are going to endeavor to get that man back to continue his 
course. Sometimes you have to take pretty strong disciplinary measures, and our 


District Officers are men of the world and realize the situation they are up against. 


They try their level best to get chaps like Whitehead to attend to their course 
and make the best of it. They are unruly men—fortunately the number we have are 
few—but this is just one of those cases. He decided to take the matter into his own 
hands, took a job as an elevator operator, and there he is, I believe, today earning 
$15.00 a week. If he comes back he will be attended to, and the fact that he has 
fallen down once will not prejudice his case when it comes up again for consideration. 
The next case is that of Private George H. Young. He was born 32 years ago in 
England. Mr. Conroy’s statement was that he enlisted in Toronto on 6th December, 
1915, and was discharged medically unfit on 15th March, 1919. He was wounded, and 
was about two years in France. He applied for a course about April 24th and was 
told at that time by the Interviewing Office that his application for a course in motor 
mechanics or repairing would be accepted, and he was requested to find some place 
where he could be retrained. It was arranged with the Toronto Motor Works, Jarvis 
Street, near King, and he signed the papers which were returned to the D.S.C.B. the 


same day they were signed. On the strength of this, he did not take up any employ- 


ment and was waiting for two and a half months before receiving a reply from Ottawa 
that he was not eligible for retraining. 
(Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 


% 
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Tn other words, the complaint is that it took two and a half months to tell the 
~ man that he was not eligible for training. As I said before, we do not attempt to claim 
that our organization is perfect. On the other hand, we have difficulties in the matter 
of getting information on a man. This man was notified on March 23rd in Toronto, 
and it was not until about eighteen days later that we were able to obtain the informa- 
» tion of the last medical board as to his discharge. Then it took an additional nine or 
ten days for the case to go through the Ottawa office, which is longer than it should 
-have been by some four or five days. However, as I say, we do not claim to be proof 
against mistakes, and I think this is one case where we are at fault and where the 
ease might have been handled quicker. I do not know the details in connection with 
the handling of this particular case. I can only say that in Ottawa we have now got 
the average time down to less than five days. We consider it necessary to take due pre- 
‘cautions to see that the terms of the Orders in Council are satisfied, and that the men 
applying are eligible. It is necessary to get as complete information as possible. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Was it about nine or ten weeks?—A. Yes, nine or ten weeks. Eighteen days 
were ‘taken up in getting medical information. The rest was delay in handling the 
ease. The next case is that of Sapper F. Yateman, 42 years of age. Mr. Conroy’s 
statement is that he enlisted on the 16th March, 1916, served in France, had an opera- 
tion for hernia in January, 1919, received on service. He was discharged on May 16th, 
1919. He applied for a vocational course about 1st July, when the examiner informed 
him he would be eligible. He waited until the 7th September when he was informed 
by letter that the Department had decided that he was not eligible. 

This is an entirely different case. Mr. Yateman applied for a course-of training 
in a line in which it was very difficult to obtain training for him. He wanted to be 
trained as an assembler of scales, of those computing scales that are on the market. It 
is a very good position for a man who ean be trained. They are knocked down and 
assembled in the various districts in which they are handled, but there are only one or 
two agencies in any one town. 

- Mr. Nespitt: There is only one agency in one town. 

Wirness: For any one particular scale. 

Mr. Neszirt: There may be more than one in a big city, but not in the smaller 
town. 

Wirness: This man wanted training as an assembler of scales, but the vocational 
officer for Ontario would not recommend a course until he was sure that there was an 

_ opportunity for training a man in that line of work. It took from the 11th August, 
1919, until the 2nd September to get an opportunity to train that man as an assembler 
of scales. The recommendation was sent to Ottawa on the 2nd September and the 
reply was sent on the 6th September, which is about the average time taken in handl- 
ing these cases. The delay was in finding an opportunity for training this man. 


Sty ee Mg a, op aE aha rake nO, RT a te 5 ee ee ae 


Ser gk a ee ae en ee ne | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. He insisted on that class of training?—A. Yes. As a matter of fact he was 
not eligible for training anyway. 

Q. He did not get it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. For what reason?—A. The medical history sheet showed that his original 
disease was myalgia. Originated December, 1917, caused by active service and 
exposure. On medical examination by the Vocational Medical Adviser, July 24, 
1919, showing moderate bodily weakness and inability to do heavy work or former 
occupation. There is nothing to show that the man has any disability that will 
Prevent him from going into his previous occupation. In cases of this kind it is 
necessary to prove that he is a disability. Myalgia is a difficult thing to prove. 

Q. What is myalgia ?—A. It is a form of rheumatism, I believe. 

Q. I thought this man had hernia ?—A. No, sir, myalgia. 


(Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. How long after the application was it before a decision was arrived at?—A, It 
was on 11th August that this man applied for training, and it was on the 2nd Sep- 
tember that the Board recommended training that man in assembling scales. On the — 
6th September the course was turned down. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Was he notified at once?—A. Yes. 
Q. Immediately ?—A. Yes, ir. The Vocational Officer, who is here, notified’ 
him I imagine by mail. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any other case?—A. The next one is that of Wilbert J. Ryan; 
enlisted in Hamilton, April 14, 1915, married, wounded March 12, 1918, date of — 
discharge January 29, 1918. I have the following memorandum in regard to this 
case :— 


No. 406383, Pte. W. J. Ryan, 4th Battalion, formerly 36th, 156 Amelia street, Toronto. | 
Date of enlistment, January 26, 1915, age 26. : 
Date of discharge, January 29, 1918, medically unfit. Four months in France. 

Occupation prior to enlistment—moulder and core maker. 

Work of carrying metal too heavy for him, owing to disabilities. 

Granted a course of metallurgical chemistry on January 12, 1919, and completed course on 
September 12, 1919. : 

Has been trying ever since through S.C.R. and Government Employment Office for position 
and cannot be placed. An employer came into the employment office the other day, but said 
Comrade Ryan would not do on account of his not being a graduate in chemistry and could not 
take him. 


Mr. Ryan’s previous occupation was core-making and moulding, from 1905 to 
1915. He went to core-making in 1918 for four months, and an additional six months 
at core-making in 1918 after returning from overseas at $120 a month, The first 
four months he obtained $240 and for the last six months $120. In other words, after 
getting back from overseas he was able to go back to his old occupation of core-making 
and found he was unable physically to carry on. He was granted a course then in 
chemistry and foundry mixtures, for the purpose of handling cupola work or to all 
intents and purposes supervisory work in the foundry. His course consisted of a two 
months brush up in mathematics, and four months at chemistry and foundry mixture 
with the Charles C. Kaywin Company of Toronto in the practical work. Mr. Ryan did 
not get on well with the Kaywin Company. I have no information why he did not get 
on. We did what we could for him, and transferred him to the Toronto Testing 
Laboratory in his course. The report of that laboratory stated that “ training is com- 
plete and fits him for his job.” They were enthusiastic over his training and said he 
was well qualified to go out and get work along the lines he had been trained. Occu- 
pations in this work are rather scarce; there are not many firms in this line of business. 
It is a particular occupation for which he is trained. Mr. Ryan knows he can get 
employment at this work in the States, there is occupation available in Cleveland. 
He has information to that effect himself. He desires to stay in Toronto. He com- 
pleted his course September 12, less than a month ago. JI cannot say definitely 
whether employment will open up in a short time in this line of work for him in 
Toronto, although I am quite sure he could get employment if he was willing to go to 
the States to get it. However that is a matter on which I cannot speak positively. 
As far as the department is concerned we will carry on trying to get that man the 
employment for which he was trained, and for which he was well trained, according 
to the reports of the testing factory. ; 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q.- Will he be carried on pay and allowance?—A. No, he is allowed an extra month 
and after that month expires he will not be carried on. 
(Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] : 
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Q. Will you take him back?—A. If his training is not sufficient to get him a job 
in that work, we will. 
‘ Q. His employer came to the employment office and said he could not accept him 
because he was not a chemist?—A. He was not trained as a chemist. He had been 
core-making in a moulding shop and given a practical course in metallurgical chem- 
istry, such as is used by men who handle cupola work in foundries. 

Q. What was his academic standing?—A. Eight years public school Toronto; left 


school at the age of fourteen, took correspondence course, not completed. He was a 
moulder for ten years before the war. 


ei ees ae 
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By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Did he express a preference for being employed in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
‘ Q. Did you know that that source of occupation was hard to find in Toronto when 
he started his course ’_A. Yes, there is not a great deal of it. 
] Q. Why was he not diverted to something akin to it where he would have more 
chances for employment?—A. We started Mr. Ryan’s course with Kaywin & Co., 
and we expected he would get employment there, but Mr. Ryan did not get on with 
© them. 
- _ +Q. Who are they?—A. Foundry people in Toronto where we tried to get him 
training. He did not get on there and we placed him in the testing laboratory. 
2 Q. Were there other occupations akin to what he desired which would furnish 
him with many opportunities for employment rather than this business, where there 
was nothing in the country for him?—A. There are not many occupations that a 
man with Mr. Ryan’s experience can go into, and when this opportunity arose for 
training him with the Kaywin people we put him there, and it was expected he would 
get employment there. It was unfortunate he could not get on with them. 
a Q. Was it a question of temperament, or was he fit for his job?—A. It was not 
that he was not fit for the job. : 

Q. Why was it?—A. I would rather leave that to the follow-up man who deals 
with these cases. It was quite evident this man would obtain employment with the 
Kaywin people if he completed his course there, and with this additional training 

and his past experience he should have a very good job. 

Q. Would you consider the education he had prior to enlistment would make him 
a metallurgical expert in three months?—A. We were not trying to make him a 

metallurgical expert, we tried to make him fit to handle cupola work and I consider 
_ his previous education and training is pretty fair for a man who has been a moulder 
all his life. He certainly took advantage of every opportunity of training by attending 
special courses in mathematics and taking correspondence while he was employed in 
_ this work. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did he express a desire of taking this course of training himself?—A. Yes, 
he expressed a desire. We cannot force any man to take any course. We try to guide 
him. In this case there was no reason to suppose he would not make good and have 
a real good job with the Kaywin people if he had been able to carry on there and 
complete his training. These cases arise, we have cases where men do not get on and 

we try to make the best provision we can for them. We completed his training in the 
ie Toronto Testing Laboratory where there was no employment for him, and we endeay- 
— oured to obtain employment. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
a Q. Did he express a desire for this class of work?—A. I think so. I have never 
_ met Ryan personally, and I leave that question to one of our interview officers who 


_ will be here. 
ae : [Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 
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By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Was he married or single?—A. I have not that information. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How old was he?—A. 27. 

Q. Where was he born?—A. Belleville, Ont., I believe. I am not sure. 

The next case is that of Private W. C. Barnard, 45 years of age. Born in England 
enlisted January 6, 1918, discharged May 22, 1918. 


May 22, 1918. (Optical Course, Lens Grinding.) 

No. 769456, Pte. W. C. Barnard, 124th Battalion. Address, 64 Sherwood ave. 

Enlisted January 1, 1916—discharged May 22, 1918, as medically unfit. 

; Breakdown in training in England and developed gastritis and troubled with swelling on 
oot. 

Age on discharge, 47. 

Pre-war occupation “Wagon striper.” 

Granted course of lens grinding at Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, in July, 1918—com- 
pleted six months and was granted an extension of another two months on account of not having 

_ obtained sufficient instruction in the six months. 

Having only learned part of new trade, is not in any way proficient to obtain a position worth 
anything to speak of. He is employed by same firm, Consolidated Optical Co., where trained, 
and only obtaining $18 a week to support wife and four children. Knowledge of lens grinding 
gained after eight months not enough to command more wages. 

This man has certificate from the Technical High School night class, showing that he com- 
pleted classes of 1918 and 1919 in an optic class. Man doing best to grasp this trade and ig 
going to attend this winter’s classes. 

A proficient lens grinder earns $40 to $45 a week. 


Now, in the first place a lens grinder does not earn $40 to $45 a week except 
under special circumstances, it is only experts that receive that amount. J under- 


stand that the company have only two men that get $40 or $45 a week; the wage 


earned by these men is $22, $25, and $27, that is the average amount being earned 
by a lens grinder unless he becomes an expert and becomes a supervisor over other 
men. Mr. Barnard, prior to enlistment was an artificial hair worker for 5 years, 
a postman 7 years, and a wagon painter 10 years. I do not know what an arti- 
ficial hair worker or a postman receives, but a wagon painter, I am told, before the 
war was getting about $17 for a 44-hour week, 373 cents an hour. The dificulty 
in Mr. Barnard’s case is that he had no past experience to build on to any extent. 
He could not go back to the painting work because his disability prevented him, and 
he was started on a course in an occupation he could be trained at in a fairly reason- 
able length of time at his age. He is earning $18 a week, and I consider that a man 
of Mr. Barnard’s past qualifications and with his disability, being a man at that 
age with so little past experience to build on, he is doing fairly well. His pay will 
not remain at $18 a week. I have information from the Consolidated Optical people 
that he is getting along very well, and that he will probably go on to $20 or $22 as 
he puts in his time. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Surely you would not say that a man with four children can live in Toronto 
on $18 a week?—A. He is only getting allowance for a wife and one boy, 15 years 
of age, therefore the other children must be over the age limit. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is he getting pay and allowance beside the wages?—A. No, no, he has com- 


pleted his course. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. He is still undergoing training?—A. I suppose we are all still undergoing 
training, but the fact as far as Mr. Barnard is concerned is that he is getting the 
going wage for lens grinder, who has spent much time at the work, and he is getting 
more than the man would get who goes in there without previous training. 

(Mr. N. F. Parkinson.] 
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By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Then the statement that he has a wife and four children is not correct?—A. 

He may have four children, but the others must be over 17 for a girl and 16 for a boy. 
There is one boy of 15. Now I see there are some eight cases here about which com- 
plaint has been made, and we have handled, trained or are training at the present 
time in Ontario something over 11,000 men, and it is quite possible, we do not claim 
that our organization is perfect, but I will say this, that as fas as our staff is con- 
cerned we have got a bunch of men who are quite as efficient as I believe can be 


obtained. 
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— By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Have you received no complaints against this staff asking for more efficient 
men on this staff or have you made any changes?—A. Yes, we have made many 
changes as occasion arose. 

Q. You have made the statement that you have as efficient a staff as you could 
wish for; have you not applied to the Civil Service Commission for men?—A. We 
haye employed our own technical staff up to the present. 
Q. Is there any branch of the work in which you are finding difficulty in getting 
_ what you want through the Civil Service Commissién?—A. The only difficulty we 
have apart from the professional staff is with regard to the clerical staff. The difficulty 
is chiefly one of getting the necessary staff. Our work has grown from something like 
3,000 men in training in January of this year to over 16,000 at the present time. 
Q. I want to go back to the statement that you made that you had difficulty in 
_ getting the right kind of men for your officérs?—A. Not so much with the technical 
staff as with the clerical staff. The technical staff is apart from the Civil Service. 

Q. Have you not made that statement several times? That you could not get the 
staff you wanted?—A. We have not been able to take on the clerical non-professional 
staff apart from the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Have you any difficulty with the Civil Service Commission in any branch ?—A. 

Yes, our difficulty is that we would like to give employment to our own graduates. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. Graduates from our retraining classes. T want 
to get these men on, but they have to go through the Civil Service Commission, and we 
very seldom get them. 

Further, in order to take the clerical staff, non-professional staff, in units, there is 
a delay of from ten to twelve or fourteen days in getting the staff, while the need of 
the staff is often immediate. 


By Mr. Morphy: .» : 

Q. Supposing you had a man under your hand that you knew and wanted, who 
would be efficient and render good service to the country, are you prevented by any 
routine through the service from getting him when you want him?—A. Not adminis- 
trative staff, but I understand there is a proposal to restrict our taking on a profes- 
sional staff. If that occurs I can only say that I can see almost insurmountable diffi- 
eulties in the way. Our work has been built up by experience and by the careful selec- 
tion of men who handle particular jobs; it is something in which personality and past 
training count as much as any thing else. 

Q. Which would you rather stand by, personality or some technical examination? 
—A. You cannot give a man a technical examination to discover his personality or his 
ability in some of this work. 

Q. I am told there has been not only friction, but your work has been hampered 
in some way because the Civil Service Commission do not see eye to eye with you; is 


that true?—A. Yes, quite true. 
: [Mr. N, F. Parkinson.] 
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Q. Tell us where it is?—A. In the hiring of all our professional staff. We have 
no power to take on people ourselves. 

Q. And that has been a disadvantage to you?—A. A great disadvantage, not only 
in the matter of delays, which I pointed out, because an application must be made from 
British Columbia or Halifax or Calgary to Ottawa. 

Q. Because they advertised all over the country; is that it?—A. Yes, then I mean 
a person is sent out to fill this position, and by the time he gets word the man has got 
another job, or a man is sent to us by the Commission who has never had any overseas 
experience. 

Q. What is the remedy ?—A. The remedy is to let our man in the district, whom 
we consider able to handle the job, hire his own staff. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. You would give that work to the man in the district, not to the member of 
Parliament in the district ?—A. Yes, I would give it to the man who was running the 
job in the district. 

Q. But if it got back where it was outside of the Civil Service Commission it would 
not be very long in getting into the hands of the member of Parliament ?—A. I don’t 
think so. This is work that we do not encourage men to go into who are looking for 
permanent employment. Our work is temporary; it is a temporary staff; we will be 
finishing up probably within two years, and our men who are handling the work of the 
district are anxious to get men of the best type on the staff and get the job completed 
to the satisfaction of all. I hold that the man in the district knows the type of man 
he wants better than anybody can dish out to him that lives far away. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Wouldn’t it be liable to have the man who wanted a position tackle the mem- 
ber of Parliament for the district and try to bring interest to bear on the district mana- 
ger to give men employment who were not competent ?—A. I don’t think so. In the 
next place, our district- men are not permanent appointments themselves; they are 
temporary appointments; our district men are quite free from any control or influence 
in that way; they are temporary appointments, the same as the rest of the staff. 

6 ‘ 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You mentioned about the training premises in Ottawa not being fit for the 
purpose, and you found a great deal of fault and made complaints to the Department 
of Works respecting those premises; have they complied with your request to give 
you any improvement or change in them?—A. They are working at that; I was over 
through the premises the other day myself again, and while the men are still in the 
poorer quarters they are working at the place. This is something similar to the 
Civil Service question. We have at the present time in Toronto and in Kingston men 
whom we were not able to take care of in any classes because we have no accommoda- 
tion; we have to take all accommodation through the Department of Public Works. 
Now, our work is temporary; and it grows so rapidly that it is almost impossible to 
tell from day to day what you are going to require a month or two months hence in the 
way of accommodation. I made an estimate in May that we would have in the first of 
November 13,000 men for training. I based that on the increases that we had had over 
November the past year, and I traced casualties and I thought I was making a pretty 
liberal estimate, and we made provision to handle 13,000 the first of November, but at 
the present time our strength is 16,000, and we are still some distance off the first of 
November; I am 3,000 out. Under those cgnditions it is impossible to cope with the 
question, if we are going to be held up in the matter of accommodation, in the 
matter of staff, and the matter of those other things that depend altogether on the 
work that has to be handled. 

[Mr. N. F. Parkinson. ] 
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Q. You made a bad estimate; you are 3,000 short?—A. Yes, and I thought I was 
pretty liberal, and others dealing with the matter thought I was too liberal. 

Q. Have you good accommodation for the 13,000 you estimated?—A. We have 
accommodation for the 13,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have a Minister who is a member of the Government, and he can always 
bring those matters to Council if the Public Works Department is not carrying out 
its duties or doing its work as rapidly as you desire, and your Minister can see that 

it is done?—A. Well, there is one case I know of in Toronto where the matter was put 
before the Council, and even then I believe there was some long delay in getting 
the accommodation. We were out of it for some time. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You had occasion to complain to the Public Works for not attending to your 
request 2—A. We have had complaints, yes. I do not consider that anything is gained 
by making too many complaints, but in cases where they are justified I have made 
complaints, where I thought there was undue delay. I realize that the Public Works 
Department have a big job, the same as the rest of the staff, and I don’t want to 
criticise their work; but the point is that in work of this kind which is so temporary 
and growing at such a rate, I believe that we could have much more efficiency if we 
were able to take care of these things as the questions arose, and in doing work of this 
kind I think we could get much more out of it if we could make provision for the 
staff as the need arose, without passing through the department. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Do you know a returned soldier by the name of H. T. Jenson ?—A. I do not 
_ know the name offhand. 

Q. The statement I am going to make to you was given to me; that he was 
employed as a student in the Departmental Press; that he started work on the 11th 
August and continued until the 26th September, about 8 weeks, when he was told that 
he could not take a course, and he was let out without any pay whatever?—A. I do 
not know that case offhand; I will look into it. 


Witness retired. 


Major G. L. Drew, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where do you reside?—A. I am Vocational Officer for the Province of Ontario. 
Q. How long have you been acting as such?—A. Since June of this year. 
Q. Have you seen service overseas?—A. Yes sir. 
Q. When did you join up, enlist?—A. I enlisted in October, 1914. 
Q. When were you discharged?—A. I was discharged early in March this year. 
Q. What was your occupation prior to enlistment ?—A. I was in the steel and iron 
business. 
Q. Your are now acting in what capacity ?—A. As V Renional Officer for the Proy- 
ince of Ontario, administering the Vocational Branch for the Province, under the Direc- 
tor of Vocational Training at Ottawa. 
Q. How many students in the whole of Ontario have you under your jurisdiction at 
_ «the present time ?—A. Roughly speaking, abont 11,000; that is approximate. 
(Mr. N. F. Parkinson.? 
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Q. Your are familiar with the Rules and Regulations respecting the length of the 
courses these men take?—A. Yes. 

Q. State generally, so far as the carrying out of these courses, whether or not you 
think the length of time that is given to those men for training is sufficient?—A. Well, 
I think it is a good thing to limit a man in order that he may make an effort to 
achieve what he desires to achieve. If we say a course is six months, we have the 
privilege, it is my own privilege, to extend that course to eight months if I consider 
it necessary. 

Q. You have that power yourself?—A. Yes, without referring to anyone here. If J 
consider that it is necessary that this course be extended two months I can do that 
without reference to any one higher up. 

Q. You have come in contact with these men personally who are being white 
since your appointment ?—A. Well, I do not come in contact myself personally with 
them to the extent that the heads of the departments that I have down here with me 
would. Necessarily it is rather a large proposition. It is quite a handful, and I am 
kept busy on the administrative end. 

Q. From your knowledge of the work, from the discussions which you have had, 
from the information which has reached you from all sources, what is your opinion as 
to the length of the course that is being given to these men?—A. Well, as I intimated 
before, I think it would be a mistake for us to come out and say our standard course 
will be twelve months, for instance. 

Q. The reason for that being A. That if a man thought he had twelve months 
to qualify himself, he would not be as keen in his effort as he would be if he considered 
he might have to quit at the end of six months. 

Q. It is a stimulus to the man?—A. It is a stimulus to the man for effort. 

Q. As to the results of the training, we will say for the average period of eight 
months, are you from your knowledge satisfied?—A. Yes, sir, except in exceptional 
cases, which we have still the privilege of placing before the Director of Vocational 
Training for special consideration. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of the particular cases that we have been 
dealing with tonight ?—A. Some of them, sir. One of them, at least, applied to me for 
a further course. 

Q. Which one was that?—A. McGravey. 

Q. You heard Mr. Parkinson’s statement?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you anything to add to what he said?—A. No, sir, I have not anything 
to add. ; 

Q. He was the motor mechanic?—A. His argument was that he was not properly 
qualified, and for that reason he wanted a further course. I had his case investigated 
to determine whether he was qualified or not, and from the evidence from two of his 
employers, we could not but conclude that he was qualified and that he was not entitled 
to further training for that reason. 

Q. Was that investigation held before his name was mentioned in this Committee? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. McGravey apply to you personally ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your judgment of the man himself? Is there any reason why you 
thought he could not find or keep employment? Was there anything about his character! 
—A. No, sir, I did not see anything. He was a very fair appearing sort of chap. 

Q. Did he make any complaint to you as to his training’—A. His complaint at 
that time was that the training had not been sufficient to qualify him. At that tame 
T got a statement from Professor Guess, a written statement as to McGravey’s progress, 


and it stated that he was considered a good student; in fact, so good a student that 


there was some talk of taking him on as an peciceaia instructor. 

Q. Did he tell you that he had lost his employment because he could not carry ont 
—A. That was his statement. 

[Major G. L. Drew.] 
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Q. You afterwards ascertained from those two sources that that was not the 
reason?—A. Yes, in view of the professor’s statement in regard to his progress in the 
class, and in view of the statement of his two previous employers, I concluded in com- 
pany with Mr. Young, our Chief of the Interviewing Department, that he was not 
entitled to any further training. We considered that he was trained. 

Q. There might have been an error in judgment in that respect.—A. Possibly so, 
but the evidence did not show it. 

Q. Did you know any others of the men who were referred to tonight?—A. Not 
personally. 


By Mr, Copp: 


Q. What position did you hold overseas?—A. I went over as a lieutenant in the 
Artillery and came back as a major. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


i 
. Q. You have specific instructions with regard to the extension of a course?—A. 
; We cannot lay down any specific instructions. Each case is an individual case to us 
and has to be considered on its merits. 

; Q. On what grounds are you entitled to give an extension?—A. If a man is not 
. qualified, and we consider that further training is going to qualify him better. 

Q. Who determines his proficiency?—A. We have progress reports. It depends 
whether he is in a class or in an industry. If he is being trained in an industry, 
____we have weekly progress reports. 

Q. In what percentage of applications do you grant an extension of course ?—A. 
That is a pretty hard matter to answer off hand. I am not prepared to say personally. 
Mr. Young who is here might be able to answer that question. 


Mr. Hueu Cuark: Mr. Young might sit beside the witness and answer when 
necessary. 


: By the Uhairman: 
Q. Have you any other officers here?—A. Yes, Sir. 


‘ The CuHarrMan: Then we had better have them sworn. 


: Messrs. H. Young, J. D. Anderson and S. T. J. Fryer: Called, sworn and 
_ eXamined. 


a By Mr, MacNeil: 
Q. What percentage of such applications are granted extensions? 
' Mr. Youne: I cannot give you the percentage. We handle about 20 cases a day. 
__ Invariably, every man who asks for an extension, providing that his progress has 
been insufficient to make him self-supporting in that particular branch of training 
which he is taking, gets an extension. 

Q. For how long? 
. Mr. Youne: We only have the power to extend up to eight months, and then for 
an extension after that time we must have the approval from Ottawa. That is, we 
a have to write to Ottawa, stating the reasons why a further extension is necessary. 
~ Q. Do you forward many such applications to Ottawa?—A. A great many. 
Q. Of such applications how many are granted?—A. I do not know of any that 
_ have been turned down yet. 

Q. What is the usual extension above eight months?—A. We have run to ten 
months and twelve months. The other day I had one case of eighteen months. He 
Was in illustrating and designing work. 


"Mr. Young.] 
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Q. What would you do after ten months if a man has not reached a reasonable 
degree of efficiency?—A. I would ask for another two months, that is providing we 
were sure that the man would make sufficient progress. 

Q. You say you receive twenty applications a day for extensions?—A. These men 
are brought along just before they have completed their first recommendation. Tt 
may be six months, and these men are brought along and their progress reports are gone 
over, and if an extension is necessary, it is granted. 

Q. You have about twenty applications a day?—A. We handle about twenty a day. 

Q. Does that indicate serious need of longer courses?—A. Well, our maximum is 
eight months. The object in giving the six months is.that the average man would be 
earning sufficient in six months to be self-supporting, but of course two men are not 
alike. Some men will take a six months’ course and be absorbed by the industry or 
secure a position for himself and be self-supporting, and the other man, because he is 
older, or for some other reason, may not need such a long course. 

Q. How do you discern the self-supporting cases?—A. In recommending a course 
we take into consideration a man’s dependents. If he has three or four to proyide for 
it is absolutely necessary to get him in some line of work that he can make a success 
of and that the wage will be large enough to offset any of his liabilities. In other 
words, we do not train a man to anything where there is any possible chance of him 
getting less than $20 a week. 

Q. A case was mentioned to-night where a man was getting only $18?—A. That 
is in a line of business where the pay is not increased. 

Q. He was not efficient enough to complete his course to earn a living wage ?— 
A. $18 is a very good wage for a man going into lens grinding or in that line of busi- 
ness. 

Q. The evidence indicates that he will gradually receive a higher wage, and 
therefore he is still undergoing training in that institution, and that man could not 
come up to a standard of efficiency that would make him-a lens grinder without more 
training? Is that -correct?—A. Well, his case is an isolated one, in this respect, that 
he has three dependents there who are helping him, or should be. That is the view 
we would*take of it. He is not drawing allowance for three of his children if I 
remember his case. 

Q. Do you know the circumstances?—A. I know Barnard very well, because he 
came to me when he had completed his six months, and I had quite a long chat with 
him, but he was very anxious to go and anxious to carry on. In fact he wanted to 
make the best of it, and I pointed out to him that his age and his disability were rather 
against him making a success very rapidly, that it meant a long job for him. However, 
he was keen. 

Q. Do you consider him re-established?—A. Well, it depends on whether you 
consider $18 as a sufficient wage for him. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you receive representations from the student body, the 
various groups of students in Toronto, indicating that they were not satisfied with the 
lengths of course, that they had some fears as to their future, because of the brevity 
of the course ’—A. No, they would not come to me. 

Major G. L. Drew: I have not received any such communication to my know 
ledge. 

Mr. MacNerm: Not even in reference to motor mechanics. 

Major Drew: There may have been some intimation that students there did not 
consider they would be qualified at the end of their period or something of that sort. 

Q. Of all the men you have handled are you satisfied the majority of them are 
successfully permanently placed in the industry to which they are trained, and do 
you testify to that effect ?—A. I have not had anything to do with placing them. My 
duty is simply to interview them or advising them to select a suitable course, and — 
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n sending the recommendation on to Ottawa. That is the end of that department, 
cepting in cases where they want further information or as a man goes along in his 
ourse and it is not suitable, then he is turned back to it again. We know that in one 
nonth or two months or so, as they come in. 


_ Q. Are there many such cases’—A. Yes, five per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. One out of twenty ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you mean when you start a man along a course of training that one out of 
very twenty comes back to be started along a new line?—~A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is that not a serious reflection on your institution in ascertaining a man’s 
qualifications ’—A. Well, the interviewing is a combination of industrial and medical 
expert advice. Half of that five per cent was because of the man’s disability. We 
~ must change his training for that reason. 

~ Q. Will you describe to the Committee the procedure you would adopt in applica- 
tions for this man’s service personally and the advice he receives? (No answer.)- 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you had a case within the last three days before your Board?—A. Do . 
‘you want me to specify just one case or just the routine. 

-___—-Q. Take a case you have had during the last week?—A. No, I cannot do that, 

- because I am not in the Board that is actually interviewing the men. My job is 

i looking after nine boards. I have nine Disabled Soldiers’ Boards under me, and I 

am going from Board to Board. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Who are on the Disabled Soldiers’ Board?—A. The Disabled Soldiers’ Board 
msists of an industrial expert or a man who has had a wide experience industrially, 
one doctor and a local adviser. The local adviser is a local business man or a man 
established in business who sits on the Board. 

Q. You have nine boards of that class in Toronto?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
_ Q. Are you the only interviewer for the Board?—A. No, the Chairman of the 
Industrial Board is the interviewer and he is the one who has the personal intercourse 
with the man and takes up his case with him. 
Q. Supposing a man came in, he would go before you?—A. No. 
_-Q. He goes before the Board and gives all this information?—A. No, when a 
man first comes in and makes application we take all his particulars as to his name, 
umber, residence, where he was discharged, if he has been in hospital we will have 
ae file of his progress, the report on his work in the hospital, he may have been there 
for two or three months, and has worked in the workshops; we have a report as to 
is attitude towards training, his progress, etc., so that we can get a good line on 
The next step we take is to get his medical history because we require the 
ormation that that contains. He is then given a preliminary interview, as far as 
ersonal characteristics and schooling, higher education, college education, pre-war 
‘k right from the time he knew anything down to the time he joined the army. 
Iso get his service and so forth. Then we have to let him go until we 
eure his medical history. Immediately we procure that we give him an 
ppointment with the Soldiers’ Training Board, because they cannot deal with his 
: until they have his medical sheet before them. We handle the English cases, 
Imperial men, who come out here and who are discharged in England; we cannot 
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wait in their case until we get the medical report from England, so we Board that 
man according to form 76 to save time, and it is taken up with the vocational officer, 
We also handle any man from some other district in a similar way, if we do not get 
a reply from his local doctor within a week we give him a board and clean it up. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What is the average length of time between the date a man on the C.EF. 
makes his application until he starts his course?—A. It would average about twenty- 
one days. 

Q. In the case of a man without means of subsistence, what provision is made 
for him?—A. When a man comes to us and makes application and says he needs 
money we turn him over to the Claims -and Adjustment Department, who have a 
private fund, and he is advanced aid from that. 

Q. As a loan?—A. Not as a loan; but if he is in a position to pay it back we 
take it. 

Q. Do you have many such eases?—A. I am not familiar with that end of it. 
The man is then brought before the Disabled Soldiers’ Board, and as soon ag we can 
we give him a start, and if he says he is hard up he is taken into this department 
that has the fund. 

Q. How many have you referred to that department for instance during the past 
few weeks?—A. I cannot give you the figures for that at all, myself; I come into 
contact with two or three every day. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Do you know the extent of the advance which is made in the cases you have 
mentioned ?—A. It is not very much, $5, and if you come back in a few days we give 
you another $5. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Major Drew, you are responsible for the vocational training for the province 
of Ontario?@—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you select your instructors? How do you procure your instructors!—A. 
Instructors, you mean class? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, the matter of education is a matter which is carried on under 
the Soldiers’ Aid Association. . 

Q. What direct supervision can you exercise over the progress of these students? 
—A. We ean exercise very little. 

Q. Who pays the salaries of the instructors?—A. It comes from the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in the city of Toronto there has been considerable trouble 
and friction over the subject of dual control in such matters?—A. I would not say 
there has been considerable friction, but that it is not always satisfactory. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The Ontario Aid Association select and appoint the men and they are all 
paid from Ottawa?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is that system in one way responsible for the complaints and representations 
made by the students that their instruction is not satisfactory?—A. It may be im 
some Gases. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Young if there is a reasonable possibility of a man 
being considered as eligible for training at Ottawa. Is he started on his course before 
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the actual approval comes through?—A. That was a fact until about a month ago. 
We have a review board there—in other words, a senior board—composed of three 
men who are real experts, and we like to get their view sometimes from a different 
angle on special cases. For instance, the Disabled Soldiers’ Board says this is a 
border-line case; I cannot figure out whether he is eligible or not, and that case goes 
up to the Review Board for their opinion as a sort of help to the different medical 
officers. The man is taken there. Again, the function of that board is to get uni- 
formity among the different disabled soldiers’ training boards; they review every 
case; they are all sent up for review, every one of them, and it was our policy until 
one month ago to decide whether that man in our opinion was sure of getting a 
course, and if so, we put a little note in there stating that this man was all right, to 
_start this man pending approval. That went on to the necessary department, and a 
man started pending approval from Ottawa. It is also true that in some of these 


recommendations that we started on pending approval that Ottawa said “No,” no 


sufficient reason shown, ete. The only excuse I can give you for that is that all those 
men on the Board are France men, and sometimes a little too much heart enters into 
their judgment rather than head regarding the Order in Council. Another way we 
have is personal talk with the men; we know their circumstances, family trouble, 
all sorts of things we cannot put into the file. In that way our judgment probably 
leans a little too much in some eases towards the men. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You said you handled about 20 men a day; how many students are under your 
‘supervision?—A. J have no students under my supervision. 


By Mr. Robinson: 

Q. What percentage would 20 men a day bear to the total number of students in 
training? How many students are there in Toronto?—A. The last statistics showed 
about 6,500. 

Q. And you handle 20 a day?—A. I am only speaking about 20 a day for exten- 
sions. We put through anywhere from 90 to 120 recommendations every day. My 


last monthly report showed I had 2,700 and some odd applications for training for 


the month of September; that gives you an idea of what we have to handle in Toronto. 
Q. Then if you have 20 men a day, that represents about three-tenths of one per 
cent of the total number that are being trained there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What percentage would it be of those who are completing courses?—A. I can- 
not give you that; that has to do with another department altogether. 

Q. All those 20 a day who make applications for extensions are men who are com- 
pleting or about completing their courses?—A. Yes; of course a great many men go. 
ahead, they establish themselves, and don’t ask for an extension and don’t want an 
extension. 

Q. There are not 6,500 a day completing courses in Toronto?—A. No, but we 
have that many in training. Some are just starting, some are completing. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. You are having applications for extensions at the rate of twenty a day, not 
including Sunday?—A. Yes. September was the biggest month I have had in the 
history of the department. 

Q. What has been the rate of progression since March last?—A. I couldn’t tell 


- you. - 


Q. Has it been continuously mounting up?—A. Yes; in August it was just 2,007, 


_ and that jumped by a fraction the next month. 
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Oy You omar remember the July figures?—A. No, but if I remember rightly 


it was something like 1,800 odd, and then it ran down to something like 1,600. 


Q. From your observation when do you expect to reach the peak load?—A. We — 


are there now. 


Q. Do you think you will go back after this?—A. It all depends on how wide you — 


broaden this thing. The way it stands now I think it is going to taper off; I think 
we are pretty well on the down road from now on. 
Q. Why?—A. Because the men are all home, and have most of their applications, 


I presume; I have no official figures for it, but I watch things as closely as I can. I 


know there are only a few men in hospitals in England, and in the hospitals in Canada 
only about 6,000. 

Q. Is there any general dissatisfaction expressed throughout Toronto that would 
cause the attendance at these schools to decline in any way?—A. We would not put 
a man anywhere that he was dissatisfied with. 

Q. Is there any general tendency not to go to your school by men who ought to 
take the course?—A. We give the man a choice pretty well if he is going to the classes, 
and of course we believe in putting a man right out with the industry; we think he 
gets a better training there, because he is absorbed by that industry. 

Q. They come to you to get advice?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any falling away about them not coming to you, or are they 
coming along ’—A. They are coming right along as fast as we can handle them. ; 

Q. You establish confidence as far as your institution is concerned?—A. There 
would not be a man on that staff if he has not lots of patience and tact to handle the 
man with what we call informal efficiency. There is no red tape or “soldier” about 
it at all; you have to make him feel that you are his friend, and that your job is to 
advise and help him. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If I gathered anything here it 1s to the effect that there is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction generally among the soldiers respecting the training that is given; 
does that come from the men who are not entitled to training, or from those who 
have been trained as it exists—not entitled, I mean, to training under the existing 
law and regulations? Does it come from men who know the actual conditions, who 
have gone through a course of training, or from men who really do not know what 
they are talking about ?-A. The majority of complaints I have are from men who are 
turned down for a course. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. They are in need of re-establishment ?—A. That is not for me to say; I might 
be broader in my views than the Order in Council covers. 
Q. But they express the need of aid?—A. They come and ask for a course, and 
they want to get back on the job. They want re-establishment, they tell you plainly 


that is what they want. 
Q. Within the limits of the provisions of the Order in Council you are not able 
to deal with such men?—A. No, with a great number of them, that is right. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are there a great many of those men who had had a fixed ealling or + foe 
before they went overseas ?—A. A great number of them have something to return to. 
They cannot find a position, and it is a certainty that there are some that have no 
pre-war training, never had a pre-war training. I am referring to the man at 18 
years and 2 months, or 18 years and 3 months. 

Q. Men who mostly come to you between 18 and 21?—A. Yes, they are mostly 
young lads, quite young. 
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:. Q Not ihe man over 24 who has a trade or calling, a mechanic or carpenter or 
son or something of that class?—-A. Yes, I have a great many of those, too, but 
nose were brought home and demobilized in category Al. They state that they have 
a disability; of course a man must have a disability to get a course, if he is over the 
military age of 18. They say they have a disability. I ask them what is their trouble, 
d they tell me, and I send them up and have them boarded. Their symptoms are 
all subjective symptoms; they complain of nervousness; and while it cannot be proven, 
t I feel in some cases that there is a condition there. I might explain it this way; 
the man was out in France 6 months, a year, 2 years and he is a front-line man; his 
erve tension is so great that when he comes home here—he may carry on alright in 
England—but he comes home, throws off the uniform and puts on his “civies,” and 
‘about two weeks his wife says, “Well, Bill, you had better look for a job.” It is 
not that that man does not want to work, but there is something wrong with him, 
that man is burned out; I claim that the pep is gone; it is a loss of ambition, a loss 
of energy. That fellow has been a partner in one of the biggest things the world ever 
4 pulled off, and when he comes home he has to go to work for a few dollars to live. 
/ Well it is a pretty tough thing. He has a condition; you may call it nerve exhaustion 
or whatever you like. It is a fact that those men need a helping hand. They need to 
as put to work somewhere—not necessarily given a course, so much as taken hold of 
E and advised, and a few months might elapse in getting them started along the right 
_ line with a functional course. 
a By Mr. Morphy: 
a Q. You have nothing to do with that man, because he has no diab 
A. No; there is no man allowed in the Jenene to say, “ You can’t get a course.’ 
He goes before the Board and the Board takes his case up. 
x - Q. What is done with that man who fails to pass the Board?—A. He is told that 
he is not eligible to go to a course, and the recommendation is sent down to Ottawa 
and filed here, that he is not eligible. 
Q. Is that the end of it?—A. Well, a man comes back, and he generally wants 
_ to see me, and I have to explain to him that the case is based on medical evidence, 
3 and there is not sufficient evidence to warrant a recommendation. 
‘ Q. Who is on that Board that you speak of 2A. The Board is composed of one 
- medical man, an industrial man and a local business man. 
__ Q. And they ‘have no power under the Order in Council to take cognizance of 
just such a case as you have mentioned?—A. No; he must have disability; in fact, 
our job is to look after the disabled men or the minor. 
2 Q. What is your suggestion about dealing with that very class?—A. I think that 
should come from some part of the branch higher up than ours. 
Q. I don’t know; you seem to be a very capable man, and I think the committee 
ull be glad to get your opinion. 
The Coarman: You are a man who comes in contact with these cases every 
ay and meets them frequently. 
Mr. Morpuy: I was very much impressed with that statement. 
_ Q. Should there be some separate Governmental institution or organization to 
take care of those cases?—A. No, I think we could take care of them, but the trouble 
ith my expressing an opinion is this, that being an old soldier I am for the soldier, 
and naturally I want to help that man. 
: Q. Your judgment may be all right, even-if you are for the soldier?—A. My 
udgment may be all right, but if we can get right down flat-footed, if a man comes 
to me and I am Peay: convinced that the man wants re-establishment I would 
e-establish him. 
Q How would you do it? ae means of an auxiliary organization composed 
another board to take care of those cases, or the amendment of the law to bring 
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Q. Or would you give him a grant?—A. No, the money is not going to make 
that man right. It is not the money; these men still have their gratuity. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. A re-establishment of mental activities?—A. Yes. I don’t know whether 
a medical man can do anything for that man or not. What he needs is light oceupa- 
tion outdoors, and in time that will put him in shape. Many of those men are young 
men of a fine, hardy, sturdy type. 


Q. Not the malingering type?—A. No, they are not. That igs another type we 
have to deal with. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is this the functional type of case you were speaking of, Mr. MacNeil? 


Mr. MacNeiw: Not quite. There is an enormous number of men whose func- 
tional disability, as I understand it, is a disability of state of mind. 


Mr. Youne: I am not a medical man, but I have thought a lot about it, and I 
think the best way to describe that man is that he is burned out. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


@. You have seen some of those cases during a period of time? 
Mr. Youne: Yes. 
@. And you have seen them later on? 


Mr. Youna: Yes. 


Q. How long does it take for a man to get out of that condition under ordinary 
pleasant surroundings and in pleasant circumstances?—A. I can take a man who has 
a real nerve disability. The medical man says, “No further treatment, four months 
and you will be alright.” I can take that man and I believe in putting him back at 
something he knows something about. I don’t want to worry him. Say he ie 
machinist; I will take him to a congenial shop, not to a shack, but to a real nice 
place, with high ceilings and so forth, where everything is nice, and I would tell the 
foreman the kind of man he is. I want him to work three hours every day for a week; 
then I will take him to the doctor again and have him examined. That is what I. 
consider a true functional case, and I do know that we have re-established many men 
like that whom we have practically put back at their old occupations, and in six 
months’ time that man is going along just as well as ever he was, that is at the time 
I leave him. The trouble may recur—I am not a medical man—but at the time we 
leave him he is going along fine. aed 

Q. I do not think you distinguish the cases of functional neurosis and such cases 
as you mention. Functional neurosis is the case of a man who cannot straighten up, 
or has a spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the arms and legs. That is a true 
functional case. Is it not the fact that many of the men you mention, if permitted 
to drift, become malcontents very rapidly?—A. Quite. ; 

Q. They form a nucleus of a problem in the large cities to-day?—A. I cannot 
answer as to that; you would know more about that than I do. 

Q. He is a type of man whom they have difficulty with in the employment 
offices ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He becomes a real problem case if permitted to drift?—A. Yes. 

Q. At first his case is not serious, but if he is subjected to worry and more or 
less distress his case becomes rapidly -worse?—A. I agree with you there. Some of 
them will probably commit suicide. 
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ss By Mr. Copp: 
1a  Q. How long is it since you returned from France?—A. I was discharged in 
May, 1918. 


__.Q. What was your rank?—A. I went away as sergeant in 1915, and came home 
as a lieutenant. : 


. 


ie 


By the Chairman: 


ie Q. Mr. Anderson, what is your work in connection with this department ?—A. 
a am assistant to the head of the After-care Department. 

‘ -Q. Tell us briefly the character of your work?—A. On the completion of a man’s 
~ eourse, if he has completed it satisfactorily, he is given a cheque for a month’s pay. 
- Instead of sending that cheque to him, we write him a letter asking him to call for 
_ it, That is our first personal contact with the man. We then ask him to throw off 
. his chest any complaints he might have, and we also inquire as to his future plans. 
Tf he has a position, well and good; we take full particulars and follow him up 
‘monthly. We do the same thing with a man if he has not a position. So long as he 
does not make any complaint regarding his training, he is passed over to the city 
' division of the after care or to the labour bureau, and is placed in their hands. We 
_ try to locate a position for him. 

Q. As soon as this man is reported to you as having been trained, he comes in 
contact with your branch of the department and you ask him to get everything off his 
_ ehest. You ask him if he is satisfied with his training. Suppose that he says he is not 
satisfied and that he thinks he should have more?—A. We ask him why he did not take 
itup. He says, perhaps, “ Well, I did not think of it,” or that we did not trouble with 
it. We look up his files or his progress reports for the period during which he was in 
that class of industry. We then make up a case and refer it back to the Soldiers’ 
Training Board with our views and the man’s statement of the case, and we put it up 
to them for their consideration. Many times they will call the man to come before 
them and explain the reasons why he was not fully instructed. If in their opinion he 
has not received full instruction, they grant him two months’ extension. 

Q. You say you follow up those men, in what way ?—A. We have a staff of inves- 

tigators in the City of Toronto who call on that man. Their object is to have a per- 
sonal interview with the man once a month. 
_ Q. Do they see him in his home, or where he is working?—A. In some cases we 
go to the firm, but the majority of the men do not like that way of following them. 
_ We call at his house and we ask him when he comes for his cheque if he has anything 
on his mind. In the majority of cases, we go to the man’s home. If we cannot get 
the man during the day, it is often necessary to pay night calls and see the man after 
‘supper. 

Q. When you see the man what do you do?—A. We ask him how he is progressing, 
if he has any complaints. If a man has some real complaint, he is asked to call and 
lay his complaint before the head of the After-Care Department. 

Q. Give an example of what you call a real complaint?—A. Yes, I will give a case 
in point. A man we had, took a wood pattern-making course in the Massey-Harris 
Company. He was first granted six months, and then granted an extension of two 
months, which made eight months. He still thinks, and so does the Superintendent 
of the plant, that another two months are necessary. We put the recommendation 
_ through for another two months. We put the extra two months up to the Soldiers 
_ Training Board; that made ten months’ training for that man. It was put through 
_ on the report of the Superintendent who said it was necessary to give him another 
two months. — 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In the meantime you are paying him from the Department?—A. Yes, 5 
Q. And are the Massey-Harris ‘people paying anything?—A. Not that I am 
aware of. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you personally come in direct contact with many of these men?—A, Ye, 

Q. And a large number of them?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has been your experience as to the fitting of the men as regards their 
employment, their work, and as to their training, and so on?—A. The great majority 
I come in contact with are satisfied, probably not altogether satisfied first with the 
money they are offered, but they are going to stay with the trade or profession they 
have been trained for, and they intend to make good. They can see a future ahead, and 
the majority of them are content. I could refer to a few cases which we meet with. 
A man comes in and makes his complaint right off the bat, but in a great many cases 
they do not make the complaint when they come in for the cheque. They go away 
without making the complaint, and these men turn up two or three weeks or two or 
three months after and cause trouble. 

Q. Is the complaint mostly that they are not receiving high enough wages or 
pay?—A. The wage question is a great factor. 

Q. That they do not receive as high a wage as other men who are doing the same 
work ?—A. No, they cannot get a high enough wage in that particular line of training. 

Q@. Can you give me an example?—A. Yes, we had a man in about a week ago. 
We gave him a six months course or an eight months course in machine shop practice. 
He had been with a firm and he came to us, and we asked him if he was getting on 
well with the firm and he said yes, and we asked “ what are they paying you2” Jn such 
a case it is absolutely optional with the man whether he tells us his salary or not. 
We ask him the question so we can gauge the value of the training in that class, 
but some men seem to think we have no business to ask and they refuse to state. This 
man told us he was receiving 45 cents an hour, which J thought was not too bad after 
only six or eight months training. He wanted some one to go down to the firm to see 
if they could not get his pay increased to fifty cents. I considered it too delicate 
a question for us to send a man down there and ask the firm for 50. I told him if 
they started him at 45 cents, they were treating him fairly well, and I thought if 50 
cents was the regular rate he would get it in a short time, and I did not think I 
should request any one to go down there and ask them to give him the extra five cents. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What did he do?—A. He went away, and he is in hopes the other five cents 
will come? 
Q. He did not leave the job?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are the other men doing the same class of work receiving fifty cents pe 


think so. 

Q. That would be an argument to the effect that his ‘employer did not think his 
training sufficient to warrant him paying the fifty cents?—A. Well he might think 
that the men he was paying fifty cents to, were more efficient. But when you bring 
aman up to that small percentage under ihe ordinary rate, I consider it pretty good. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Did he afterwards get the fifty cents?—A. I have not seen him for two weeks. 
He has not been back since. We call on these men regularly every month, but after 
[Mr. Anderson.] ; 
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has been in a position four complete months we wind up the case. You must 
limit to the investigation, and we consider if a man is in the same position four 
3 he is re-established. 


By the Chairman: 

. During your investigation did you see the employer or the shop foreman as 
| as the man himself, or did you inquire from the employer or the shop foreman as 
progress and suitability and character?—A. No. That does not come within the 
pe of our department. 

Q. Does some person else see the employer?—A. That is under the Industrial Sur- 
or when he is taking the training and progress reports of that man during the dif- 
nt periods at the time, when he is taking these reports. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q Where do the progress reports go duri ing the four months?—A. To headquarters 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


'Q. What is your military experience ?—A. Three years and one month in the army 
nd five months in France. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
’ Q. With the C.E.F.?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. When he came back to you after he had finished his course you gave him a 
e!—A. Yes. 

Q. What did you give him?—A. A bonus cheque of an extra month’s pay which is 
ranted to a man if he finishes his course satisfactorily. 


‘ By Mr. Copp: 
Q. What rank have you?—A. I am a private. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. There has been a complaint among the men who feel that the training has not 
brought them to a state of efficiency which would enable them to gain a desirable posi- 
in a particular industry. That is that the other men around the shop earn more 
they are able to earn?—A. If a man has a complaint, he is invited to come to the 
epartment and lay his complaint there. We take up the cudgels on the man’s behalf 
nd put the case up before the Disabled Soldiers’ Training Board. We are making as 
mg a case for the man as we possibly can, and it is up to them for their decisign. 
Q. Are there many such men?—A. Yes, we put up quite a few eases. 

Q. You consider they were not well enough trained to hold their own in that par- 
ar work?—A. No. As an example in our department, I had a man come to me 
as had eight months’ training in a particular line and he says he is not efficient, 
firm he is with are not going to absorb him, and the report was that he was not in 
ition to earn a living wage. He wanted a further extension. On his own state- 
it he was not proficient. I put it to him this way: The proof of the pudding is in 
ng. If you get a job and fall down.on it come back and [ will see your case 
the board for reconsideration. The probability is that we will never see him 
but if we find him a job and he falls down on it, he has a substantial case to 
back. 

What industry was this man placed in 2—A. Shoe repairing. 
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Q. Was there any dienes between the wages he would get and the wages of his" : 
bench mates?—A. Well he had never been paid a working wage. While he was taking — 
the course he was paid the rate for his wife and family and a bonus of five dollars a 4 
week by the man who employed him. That man had not sufficient work to carry him 
on, but he considered that he should be in a position to go back and earn his way. 

Q. As to the machinist who was earning 45 cents an hour, as a matter of fact 
he was a helper and not a machinist?—A. He went in as a machinist. 

Q. What were the other men who were working with him getting?—A. Well he 
told me he considered he was entitled to 50 cents. I judged by that, that the other 
machinists were getting that. Perhaps some were getting 55 cents. 

Q. Forty-five cents is rather low for a machinist is it not?—A. No, I do ak 
think so. Not at the present time. 

Q. You speak of progress reports from employers?—A. Another official of the 
Department receives such reports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where are they brought in for comparison ?—A. They-are in the possession of 
the Industrial Survey Department, who have possession of those reports the whole time 
the man is taking training. 

Q. You do not deal with both sides of the one individual case. You just deal 
with his side?—A. Well, the Industrial Survey have a file of the man when he Jis 
taking training. I have possession of his vocational file, his family history and 
medical history and everything else connected with it, and also I have accegs to the 
progress reports whilst a man was taking his training. 

Mr. Rosrson: You can also go to the Industrial Surveyor, dealing with that 
particular case and talk it over with him?—A. Yes, I can ask for a report from him in 
writing. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You stated that that was not within the province of your work?—A. Well, 
if my department takes up the cudgels on behalf of the man to fight the case for him, 
we can get all the reports we want to back up the case. 

Q. You get reports in regard to a man for four months?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have any men been dislodged from a particular place where they were located 
for inefficiency, after four months?—A. I cannot call to mind one. 

‘Q. No effort is made after four months to follow that man?—A. No, not after 
four months. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is it at all probable that if he did get out of employment In four nae he 
might come back to you?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Have you any idea of the entire number of students that have been retrained, 
how many of them are getting further training? What percentage have been further 
trained?—A. I have not the figures on that. 


Q. Are there many ?—A. I would say 75 per cent are given an extra period of 
training. 


By the Uhairman: 
Q. That is of those who complain?—A.Yes. 
Q. But what percentage of the total?—A. I could not say. 
Q. Do the majority complain?—A. No. 
Q. Do 25 per cent complain?—A. No. 
Q. Do 10 per cent complain?—A. These figures have never been kept. 
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; Q. You are a returned soldier yourself, from your own experience and from your 
_ knowledge of the training these men have, do you consider the majority of them are 
satisfactorily re-established, have they got a firm foothold?—A. According to the 
report in my department they have. 

Q. Not from reports in your department, but from your own personal observation 
as made, on your oath?—A. That is rather hard for me to say, I know that the 
greater proportion of men are re-established in my estimation. 

_ Q. But there are many who have not been ie-established?—A. There are not 
many who complain. 

Q. Is it not a fact that many of the returned soldiers do not care to complain, 
they make the best of the circumstances?—A. We have quite a great number of 
complaints, we give each man a pamphlet entitled “Just a Word” and we ask them in 
that pamphlet to come to us if he is in trouble. 


By the Chairman: 


Q, You encourage him to come to you?—A. Yes, and we wish him success and 


we tell him if you are ever in distress or in labour disputes, apply to the D.D.O. or 
the S.C.R. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. As a matter of fact is it not within your observation that a large number of 
these men in spite of that training are still struggling to keep their heads above water? 
—A. I know of a case in point now and it is before the Board. 

Q. I am speaking of the general survey of the cases that come before your 
observation; are there not many such men in those circumstances?—A. Well, there 
are quite a few, but it is not great in proportion to the number of men who pass 
through our hands for industrial training. 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Young another question? Speaking with regard to his 
remarks as to a theory of what would be best for a certain class of men who are not 
engaged in an occupation that is agreeable to them, would it not be well in respect to 
that man to give him a stake in something in which he is specially interested in 
order to arouse his mechanical skill, whatever it may be, do you not think he might be 
restored much more rapidly that way ? 

Q. By a stake you mean a sum of money?—A. Not necessarily. Something that 
will assist the country; not necessarily a grant. 


The Cuamman: Or a little business. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Give him a measure of independence, something to call his own, no matter how 
small it was?—A. I have not entered into that part of it. I have only got so far as the 
man who is not eligible for a course under the Order in Council, yet I think there is 
something the matter with him, and I put it down that his nerves are gone; in other 
words, that he is burned out; it is a loss of energy; ambition is gone. I have talked 
- to the medical officers, and we have some good ones, trying to find the solution for that 
one man, and they stated to me that the solution is not a medical one, but a light out- 
door occupation for about six months, and the majority of those men will be as good 
as they ever were before. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would it make any difference what the nature of the occupation was so long 


a8 it was congenial?—A. Congenial is the right thing. 
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Q. Something to keep a man employed, not too heavy, and surround him witha 


proper environment, and keep worry off his mind until he gets on his feet?—A. Yes; 
you speak of functional courses, but I term them to myself conditioning courses. 

Q. It would not be an attempt to establish that man in business?—A. No, because 
he is not in a condition. i 

Q. The type of man we speak of is not in a position to take hold of any business? 
—A. No, he wants re-establishment by some slow process. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would you make him a money grant and cut him loose?—A. Well, the par- 
ticular man I have in mind, I don’t think it would help his case any. It is a nice, light 
outdoor occupation. Money is not that, and money won’t produce that. In that nice 
light outdoor occupation that man probably would not earn sufficient to keep himself, 
therefore he has either to take to the streets or go to something that he does not like. 


By the Chairman: ; 


Q. How would this do: Suppose the state had something in the nature of an 
industrial farm where those men could work a certain number of hours a day, looking 
after cattle, dairy cows, and light.work on the farm, and they were kept there for 
some months?—A. You mean the Al man, or the man with disability ? 

Q. I am speaking of this man who borders on the functional type, that is not 
eligible for a course?—A. No, sir, I would not put him out to anything of that kind. 

Q. You say you would put him in a shop if he has been accustomed to mechanics? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that he would only go there and work certain hours?—A. If he 
has been accustomed to mechanics I might give him a nice course in mathematics and 
plan-reading, with the object of oe him a foreman in a short while if he has the 
necessary ambition. 

Q. But you would only give him light training at first?—A. I would put him in 
a shop, we will say, every morning, and I would send him up to a class for the after- 
noon. 

Q. What would you do with the man who has been an office man, the same type 
of man?—A. You might find him some class of light travelling. 

Q. But if he is to'travel he could not travel just two or three hours a day?—A. 
No, but he would be sitting in the train some days, as I did coming down here; 
although on a Government road it took me all night and part of the day to get here. 
Every man is a problem. I have handled thousands of them, come in contact with 
thousands, and there are no two exactly alike; when you tackle the new man you have 
simply to sweep your mind clear of all that is before, and take that man on. 


By Mr. Morphy: a: 

Q. Mr. Anderson, I would like to ask you this: When this man leaves and is 
going away with that little pamphlet, do you tell him he has no right to come back to 
you after four months?—A. No, we invite him to come back any time. 


Q. Do you tell him anything about the four months’ proposition?—A. We tell 


him that we will look him up occasionally and see what progress he is making. 

Q. For how long?—A. Well, for a few months we will say; we never tell him 
four months. 

Q. Does that man go away with the idea that once he is established for four 
months the country has got rid of him, and that if he happens to fail there is no 
redress for him?—A. We do not lead him to believe that. 
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Q. Would any of them resent being followed up beyond the four months?—A. 
When this department was first inaugurated it was known as the Follow-up Depart- 
ment. Some men thought it was a detective force following them up; that is the 
~ yeason the title was altered to “ After-care.” Some men resented it, and some of: them 
actually did not like us following them up;. they were through with the army and all 
its connections, that is what their feelings were. Now we are in correspondence with 
hundreds of men throughout the province, even to England and California and Brazil, 
and we are still following them up by correspondence.. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do men reach your office who have had the usual courses of training that were 
completed say eight months ago?—A. Yes, sir. 
a Q. Quite a number ?—A. Yes. 
___— «Q. For what purpose?—A. Well, as I say, a man might have had a course com- 
pleted at the beginning of 1918, and he got a job along some other line, probably, or 
for some reason he thought he was not competent and probably lost the job, he may 
have fallen down, he did not think of coming back to the department, he lived in 
_ Toronto, he comes up, his case is gone into, and if it is a good substantial case it is 
_ put before the board for reconsideration, and probably the man is given an extension 
or a brush-up of his original course. 

a Q. Even if he completed his course eight months previously ?—A. If the man has 
_ some good reasons. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Is it known to the students generally that he may do that?—A. No, it is not 
advertised. 


QT is not hidden ?—A. No. 


By Mr. McNeit: 


— Q. I would like to ask you, Mr. Young, whether your theory in regard to the 
proper care of this class of men we are discussing would involve financial assistance 
in some measure to relieve them of financial worry in view of their condition? Would 
not that be necessary?—A. No; the man I refer to is the man who lacks the energy * 
_ and ambition to get out and start. That is a physical condition. 
2 Q. But he would not be able to earn an adequate livelihood in the three hours 
employment per day that you suggest?—A. No; I said that of course it would be 
necessary for us to take him on Pay and Allowance, with that little bit of training. 
Q. Is it not a fact that many of those men are married, and that they are worried 
_ about domestic circumstances? Could you not safely apply such aid to the removal 
of any encumbrances they have in their homes, or aid them in establishing a home, 
and if you did that would you not help them?—A. That is getting beyond me. Of 
course my business is Courses, and when it comes down to homes, though I am not 
_ trying to side-step it, the married man is our problem, he is the man that we have 
simply got to be gilt-edged with, and we have to watch that man’s course, that it is 
right, and that his progress is right, and keep in touch with him very closely, and he 
s the man we are making dead sure of, and the married man that comes home on 
his game is the man that is up against it, because he hasn’t got a nickel. 
Q. What about the married man in the class to whom you are not able to extend 
_ aid?—A. That man comes to me, and he hasn’t anything more to do with me than 
if he was single. 


By Mr. Copp: 
; Q. I understand you have the oversight _of all this work in the City of Toronto? 
_ A. Only in the interviewing. 
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Q. Who has charge of the work?—A. Major Drew, who was here. Mr. Fryer is 


the deputy. 
Q. I think you said there were 6,500 men training in Toronto? 


Mr. Fryer: Yes. 


Q. Could you tell me, now or later, what it costs to operate that department, — 


salaries and everything, say for a month—the cost of instruction, and your Boards, 
and overseeing ? : 

Mr. Roptnson: I will get that for you. I might say that Toronto is the head- 
quarters for Ontario, and many of the staff there do work of a supervising nature 
along with work in Toronto, so it would be rather difficult to segregate the cost for 
Toronto alone. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What is the number of returned soldiers on the staff?—A. Mr. Fryer will answer 
that for you; he has the statistics. 

Mr. Fryer: Our total staff in Toronto alone is about 285, and 280 are returned 
soldiers. : 

Q. What are the remaining five?—A. Two of them are medical officers and are 
difficult to replace. Another is over 65, doing special work, whose son lost an arm over- 
seas. The fourth man is our psychologist. We have not been able to fill that position 
with a returned man. The fifth man was also rejected. He is in charge of our equip- 
ment and is also a difficult man to replace. 

Mr. Rosiwson: You mentioned that you have a psychologist; what are his duties? 
—A. As Mr. Young stated, all these men are individual cases, and it is quite possible 
that our interviewing officers may not have thoroughly gauged the man’s mental condi- 
tion. He has gone into an industry and has not made good there. We have tried him 
in another industry for a few days and he has not made good there. We have tried three 
or four different industries to which he is suited, and which he likes, and eventually our 
interviewing ofticer comes to the conclusion that this man should be examined and given 
a psychological test as there may be some trouble there. He establishes possibly that 
the man’s mental condition has been affected. He may be illiterate. He may have 
had very little education. Most of these cases are of that type. He puts him through 
a series of careful psychological tests and demonstrates conclusively that this man is a 
sub-normal ease and that you cannot retrain him at all. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Does that account for the delay in some ecases?—A. It may in some cases. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What happens after the test?—A. These cases are our most serious problem. 
They have gradually developed. We can only discover that by experience. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. How many of those cases have you on hand at present?—A. Probably about 150 
in Toronto alone that have been through a careful psychological test. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you put up any representations?—A. Yes, that has gone to the Director 
of Vocational Training. 

Q. How recently?—A. About ten days ago. We did not put them through until 
we had a careful conference. All this is discussed by the heads of our departments. 

Q. How long has that been under serious discussion ?—A. Probably about a couple 
of months. May I explain? There seems to be an impression—probably some of the 
gentlemen have not realized the extent of the Toronto office. We have a staff of over 
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600, subdivided into thirteen different departments, each with a particular function. 
No question of policy which comes up from Ottawa and no other question is passed for- 
ward to Ottawa until it has been carefully discussed by the different heads. A confer- 
ence takes place two or three times a week. 

Q. You are constantly dealing with the various problems that arise in connection - 
with your work?—A. Continually. 

Q. How long do your conferences usually last?—A. On an average probably two or 
three hours. Some of our conferences are after hours. I have been on from seven 
o’clock until ten o’clock at night discussing these questions. Our department is keenly 
interested in them. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What is the number of your female employees on this staff?—A. I cannot give 
it to you for the whole of Ontario, but in the Toronto office alone about 320. 
Q. Do you give any preference to the relatives of returned soldiers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Always?—A. Always. To a widow or perhaps the daughters of returned men 


whenever a place becomes vacant. I have personally interested myself in a number 
of cases. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. What is your rank?—A. Lieutenant. I went over as a gunner. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: - 


Q. What is your service?—A. I enlisted in November 1914, and was shipped back 
to Canada for further medical treatment early in 1919. 


Witness retired. 


Captain G. G. Mutts, called, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are connected with the department of the S.C.R.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what capacity ?—A. Vocational officer for the Province of Quebec. 

Q. Do you occupy the same position as Mr. Drew in Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been attached to the work?—A. Since the end of April 
this year. 

Q. How long is it since you came back to Canada?—A. September, 1918. 

Q. What was your previous occupation before you enlisted?—A. I was an 
engineer. 

Q. Do you mean civil engineer?—A. Civil and hydraulic. 

Q. Had you a university training?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what university?—A. Toronto. 

Q. You heard Mr. Drew’s evidence and'the evidence of the other gentlemen to-night 
with regard to this problem?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I do not know whether we need go over the same ground so far as Montreal 
is concerned. Are the conditions in Montreal similar to those in Toronto as you have 
heard them described? Do you see any difference in the conditions in Montreal from 
those in Toronto as they have been described?—A. The only difference is probably in 
the matter of the choice of the instructors being entirely in the hands of the depart- 
ment and not in the hands of the provincial authorities. 

Q. What difference does that make 2A, I am scarcely well enough posted on the 
conditions in Ontario to make a comparison. 

Q. There is that difference in Montreal, so far as instructors are concerned, that 


they are selected by the department ?—A. Yes, sir. 
EMaorinversl 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is by your department?—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You cannot make any comparisons because you do not know the conditions in 
Ontario’—A. No, sir. 

Q. But as regards the result of the work, you have heard the statements made? 
Are the conditions and results similar in Montreal to those in Toronto as they have 
been described?—A. I cannot think of any actual differences, sir, as a general rule. 

Q. Have you anything to add to the statements that have been made regarding 
vocational work, the length of courses, the follow-up of men who have taken their 
course, complaints made or anything of that character. Is there anything in the 
nature of improvements that you can suggest ! 

Mr. Pardee: You might get from this witness the number of men who have passed 
through his hands. 


By the Chairman. 


Q. How many men are in training in Quebec now?—A. Approximately 800. 
‘That is in the schools, and about a similar number in the industries. 

Q. That would be 1,600 all told?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All undergoing training?—A. Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. How many graduates have you had?—A. I should think approximately 750. 

Q. That would make a total of about 2,300?—A. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of two thousand. 


Q. In the neighbourhood of 2,000 men have been handled by your department ?— 
Ae ess sins: 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. By the whole of your department?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. What staff have you in Montreal?—A. You mean the total staff including 


instructors ? 
Q. For the Province of Quebec?—A. Well, about 180 or 190 all told. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. How many of those are males?—A. Possibly sixty per cent. 
Q. And of those how many are returned soldiers?—A. So far as I know, all but 
two. 
Q. And of the female help do you give the same preference to relatives of returned 
soldiers?—A. Well under present conditions we have not the option, because the 
female help is appointed by the Civil Service Commission. ; 
Q. How do your appointments work out in that way?—A. Well the arrangement 


has been in operation approximately two months and a half, and I cannot say that 


I am satisfied with the operation. 


Q. Why ?—A. For one reason it puts us in rather a inconsistent condition in 


regard to industries. We expect industries to take our men, and we are not always 
privileged to take them ourselves. Besides that there is the apparently unavoidable 
delay of securing help for positions where help is urgently needed. 

Q. Do you agree that the same position exists in Montreal to-day as Mr. Parkin- 
son said existed here through the delay caused by the applications having to go 
through the Civil Service?—A. That is unquestionably the cause of the delay. 

Q. Do the female employees that are sent to you by the Civil Service Commission 
represent relatives of returned soldiers?—A. Well, I cannot say that I am thoroughly 
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- posted on that point. But my impression is that there would only be a general average 
either way. So far as I know, no definite effort is made to employ one more than 
the other. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The point you would like to make clear is, that, in so far as employment is 
concerned, you feel that your Department should have the right to act immediately 
and appoint one of your own graduates where there is a vacancy in your Department? 


—A. Undoubtedly. 


. By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. To what degree does the personality of the men employed in the Department 
who come in touch with ex-members of the forces who are being re-trained bear on 
their success or failure in carrying out their duties?—A. In my own personal experi- 
ence and opinion, based on that personality I think that it is about ninety per cent 
of the battle. é 

Q. Who is the best judge of the personality of a staff that will best carry out 
the duties assigned to them?—A. The man who is responsible for and supervises . 
the work that the staff has to do, those who have the opportunity of observing that 
work, in conference with those in a similar or subordinate capacity. 

Q. In other words you are dealing with personality, and, in order to deal with 
personality effectively, you have to have the right men. You think ninety per cent 
of these officials dealing with these men have the right personally to deal with them? 
_ —A. Undoubtedly sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You heard Mr. Young’s statement as to a certain class of cases? Have you 
come in contact with that class yourself?—A. Yes, I think in the same proportion 
as the officers from Ontario. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to offer as to what should be done in those cases? 
—A. You refer to what might properly be called the problem cases, or simply. the man 
___who lacks the inside driving power to put him back? 

Q. The man is burnt out and lost his pep, and has not the energy to go for the 
time being, the man who in his judgment would take on light work at first and so 
- on?~A. In the Quebec units we are carrying on in a precisely similar fashion as is 
now being done in Ontario. In some instances we have had men of that type, though 
_ I was fortunately able to give them light out door work. 

Q. You took them on for training?—A. No. 

Q. You secured employment for them?—A. Secured temporary light employment 
for them, and it gave a good percentage of them a chance to find their feet again. 
_ [think the key note of the re-establishment of that type of man is giving him back 
: a sense of responsibility. 

Q. He has lost that sense of responsibility for the time being?—A. Yes. It has 
probably drifted off in perspective. 

_ Q. You think it could be brought back?—A. I think so, sir. 

Q. That is in the great majority of cases if proper care and training is given?— 
_A. Except where the mentality is very much sub-normal, I am of the opinion that 
_ it can be brought back, and I would be very much disappointed if it could not. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Following up the line I spoke of before, I would like to ask a question in 
reference to Mr. Robinson’s question about the contact that was necessary through 
_ observation. Does the Civil Service Commission place a man in your field for the 
purpose of observation?—A. No, sir, those appointments have been considered in the 
light of technical appointments. It requires a man of special capacity that is not 
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found in the ordinary clerk, consequently they are classed as technical appointments 


and are chosen by myself in conjunction with other men qualified to pass judgment. 


Q. Have you seen the examination papers that have been set for applicants for 


a position there—set by the Civil Service Commission ?—A. I think, sir, that per- 
haps I have not made myself clear. As I understand it you are referring to men who 
came into actual contact with the returnéd men who were applying for re-education. 

Q. Yes?—A. Fortunately the men who are doing that have been in their positions 
from a date prior to the ruling that is now in force. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ~ 


Q. I thought all technical men were appointed by yourself?—A. Yes, sir, they 
are, but I have not had occasion to take in any men in that capacity since this ruling 
has come into force. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You train a great many men in the Angus shops and the Grand Trunk shops? 
—A. The railways, both the C.P.R. and the Grand Trunk, have really treated us very 
well. 

Q. Do many men remain in their employment after graduation?—A. As far 
as figures on that question are concerned, I would like to refer you to Mr. Gaudion, 
who is the Chief Industrial Surveyor. 


- 


Mr. J. H. Gaupion, called, sworn, and examined. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You are the Industrial Surveyor of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment in Montreal?—A. I am the Chief Industrial Surveyor. 

Q. Mr. Gaudion, I was asking about the number of men who trained in the 
shops, such as the Angus and Grand Trunk shops in Montreal. Do you train many 
men in these shops?—A. Yes, in the Angus shop we have something like 56 in the 
various industries. 

Q. Do many of them remain in the shops after graduation?—A. Yes. 

Q. How are they getting along?—A. Very well, most of them are getting the 
union rate of pay. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. After they have completed their course of training is that?—A. In the railway 
shops, yes, and they are on the union schedule. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Do many of them fail to hold their positions?—A. We have very few failures. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Might I ask Mr..Mills, he spoke of training, a thousand men in the prowince 
of Quebec, is that a fair proportion of the number there?—A. As to that I do not know. 
Those are the men who have applied for re-education. 

Q. What facilities have you for interviewing the French-Canadians?—A. All our 
interviewers are bilingual. ees 

Q. Then there is no truth in the report on the part of some that they did not 
receive proper attention or training, not being able to converse except in their own 
language ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

{Mr. J. H. Gaudion.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What was your occupation, Mr. Gaudion, before this work ?—A. Civil engineer. 
Q. Of how many years standing?—A. Three years. 

Q. Are you a graduate?—A. No, not a graduate. 

Q. You are partly a university graduate?—A. Yes. 

Q. What university ?—A. McGill. 


Mr. H. W. StTeeExz, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


_Q. Mr. Steele, you are, I understand an instructor ?—A. Chief Instructor of Motor 

Mechanics. 

Q. Where?—A. In Montreal. 

Q. What do you mean by being Chief Instructor of Motor Mechanics?—A. I have 
eight assistants. 

Q. In the one shop?—A. In the one branch of the technical school, in the one shop. 

Q. What technical schoo] is that?—A. The Montreal Ecole Technique. 

Q. It was built by the provincial government, was it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is under their control and supervision ?—A. No, our officers are there. 

Mr. Miris: Might I explain that; a certain portion of the Ecole Technique has 
been surrendered under a mutual arrangement with the provincial authorities to the 
vocational branch of the ‘S.C.R., in which was established a motor mechanic’s class in 
the garage of which Mr. Steele is the Chief Instructor. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many instructors are there under you, Mr. Steele?—A. Eight. 
Q. How long have you been there?—A. Since June 1918. 
~ Q. How many men have passed through your training in that school?—A. I could 
‘not state the actual number, but I can give the number IJ have at the present time. 

Q. How many have you now?—A. 120. 2 

Q. There are 120 men being trained in motor mechanics, do you know all these 
men personally ?—A. Well I am with them all the time, but I could not name them. 

Q. But you have a general knowledge of their capacities and abilities?—A. Yes. 

Q. Generally speaking, do you think that the majority of the men you have under 
you will succeed 2—A. Oh yes, the majority of them will. 

Q. A large majority ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many failures do you expect?—A. I can answer that this way, that 
out of the first 100 students I had 90 men were in good positions and I also have on 
my books about t1 positions waiting for graduates as soon as their course is completed. 

. Q. Do you know of many men who have failed and come back to you stating that 
their training was not sufficient?—A. They would not come back to me, I do not 
_ have any supervision over them after they leave my department. 

Q. But you would hear of them if they came back to somebody else?—A. I would, 
if their course were extended, or if they came for re-education. 

____ Q. It would be this follow up Department that cares for them?—A. Yes. I have 
__ only had one man that came back and that was to brush up. I believe he was in the 
i, hospital for six months and came back to brush up. I am not certain whether it was 
1X months or not, but he was in the hospital for a few months. 

Bs as Q. Have you got all the facilities you require for training these men?—A. I 
_ think I have the best mechanical equipment that can be obtained. 

. Q. Is there any equipment to-day you would like to get to help you in training ?~ 
a A. Nothing, except that one machine which is now being used is just about worn out. 
[Mr. H. W. Steele.] 
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: 
Q. How long has that been in that condition? Have you had it right along all a 
the time?—A. They gave me a free hand when I was appointed and I ordered the — 
equipment as we required it. ' 


By Mr. Pardee: 


@. What does the term motor mechanic cover?—A. Motor mechanics takes in 
the repairs, the chauffeur mechanic is usually a driver of a car, a motor mechanic — 
is aman capable of going into the garage and working as a motor mechanic. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Repairing motors?—A. Repairing motors. 
Q. Any type of motor?—A. Any type. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Building a motor?—A. Not necessarily building a motor but make a complete 
overhaul, the usual garage work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you teach him all the principles that underlie the mechanism of the car?— 
A. Yes, the man enters the class and he is given a month’s training in the Theory 
room, where he studies the theory; then he is transferred to an Assembling room 
where he assembles motors. Here I have ten different types of motors that he is 
constantly assembling. After a month of training he goes into the shops where he 
becomes familiar with the average garage machinery, and does repairs such as 
complete overhauling. After that he graduates to another class where he gets two 
months of training in running repairs. 

Q. Do cars actually come in from the city?—A. Yes, I have something like 20 
or 30 cars in the department, possibly more, which are constantly coming in for 
repairs. 

Q. From the public?—A. No, from ae department,—ambulances, and those 
attached to the department. : 

Mr. Mints: All repairs on any car used by the Department for the Vocational or 
Assistant Directors’ Branch are made in the motor mechanics’ shop, so that it com- 
prises all manner of repairs from the lightest to the heaviest. — 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Does that result in any saving to the Department?—A. Vastly. 

Q. Otherwise you would have to send those cars elsewhere at the Government’s 
expense?—A. Yes; besides, as any car-owner knows, when a car is Sent to a garage, 
unless it is absolutely stripped of fighting gear, men in a town garage will strip it 
so there is a saving not only in the cost of repairs but in the loss of tools. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. 400 men is the number that graduated from Gkebeomane T should put it a 
little higher than that. 

Q. Are you prepared to testify that the majority of those men are now satisfac- 
torily re-established?—A. Yes, I am. 

Q. How do you apply the successful re-establishment ?—A. I think that is a very 
broad question. I think it can be applied mostly to only individual cases, but I think 
that the key-note of re-establishment in any one case is giving the man back the inner 
driving force that he has lost through lack of responsibility during the last two or 
three years of his service. It is my impression that once a man has got that back 

[ Mr. H..W. Steele.} 
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ere he realizes that he has his future ahead of him and must fight for it, that his 
re-establishment is to a large extent complete. 


_ Mr. Ropryson: And can fight for it? 
Mr. Mizts: And ean fight for it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: i 
Q. Do you undertake to find satisfactory employment for every man who gradu- 
ates from your vocational courses?—A. To the very best of our ability we do. 
:: Q. You do not offer any guarantee?—A. No, because I don’t see any reason why 
we should offer a guarantee of that kind. A guarantee could be offered, but I don’t 
-. see how anybody could see that a guarantee could be carried out. 


- By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Do you get situations for those men?—A. Yes. 
__. Q. What wages do they get?—A. That varies so much with the different types of 
men we are able to place that it is almost impossible to answer, but with the varying 
_ types of men the wages in the vast majority of cases are livable wages. 
. Q. Are all of those men placed in the industries for which they have been trained? 
4 _—A. No, not all of them. 


Be By Mr. Morphy: 

__ Q. What wages would be paid to a motor mechanic who is also a chauffeur? — 
__ A. Depending on conditions he is working under; the average man would get ae 
y aon $18 to oe a week with accommodations, that is a room. 


By the Chairman: 
; Q. The men you have placed in employment are getting from $18 to $20 a week 
with accommodation ?—A. Chauffeur-mechanics. Aa) Sodus would get a little 
‘more. 
Q. What would they get?—A. I am placing two this week, and they will be get- 
ting $22.50. 


By Mr. Robinson: 
Q. What would a man who took a special course in storage battery work earn? 
Mr. Streetz: I do not get the storage battery men myself, but they sometimes. come 
in to me for a little insight into the automobile, the wiring, and they usually get, I 
should say, an average wage of $22.50 to $25. 


x By the Chairman: 
__~ Q. Mr. Mills, do you consider you have too small a staff to carry on your work?— 
4 x No, sir, if I ise I would enlarge it. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Mr. Mills, do you exercise jurisdiction over the ward aids at St. Anne’s hospi- 
; 1?—A. Indirectly. 
~Q. What is oe average salary?—A. I believe the commencing salary 1 is $75 
a month. 
 Q. Is it not a fact that those are all ladies?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Would it not be possible to employ men for that instructional work?—A. If you 
ould permit me to explain in case any gentleman of the committee do not know 
t a ward aid is. In the hospitals young ladies are employed by the department to 
Bay {Mr. H. W, Steele.] 
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endeavour to engage the patients in some class of light handwork that will occupy 
their time and take their mind off their problems. I personally do not see how a 
man could do that. 

Q. Is it not a fact that some get a salary as high as $1,8002—A. I don’t know of 
any offhand. 

Q. It is largely instructional work, isn’t it?—A. I don’t know any ward aids that 
draw that salary. 


The witness retired. 


JoHN Wo. Biztey, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are connected with the department at Toronto?—A. Yes, I am the Voca- 
tional Officer in the Military Orthopedic Hospital in Toronto. 

Q. What is an Orthopedic Hospital?—A. The term has been broadened since iid 
war. A Military Orthopedic hospital to-day takes in practically all types of disability, 
all bodily injury, to differentiate between neurasthenic cases and TB and so on. 

Q. Give us some examples of the kind of bodily injury ?—A. Gunshot wounds of 
all descriptions, amputations—I think that pretty well covers it. 

Q. And you are the Vocational Officer in that Hospital; what are your duties there 
as such ?—A. My duties are to interview the patients, or-have the patients interviewed, 
and their preliminary survey completed, preliminary industrial survey, giving us par- 
ticularly the education and the industrial experience of the individual. 

Q. Why is that carried on at that time?—A. To get in touch with the patient as 
early as possible. 

Q. What object have you in view? Why not wait until the man is cured, until he 
gets out and has a chance to go himself to those interviewers, who are the officials of 
the Department?—A. Some men may be in hospital for some two and a half years, 
and it is advisable to get in touch with them and get them thinking along the lines of 
re-establishment. The vocational department of the hospital advises the patients along _ 
future lines of occupation. In this connection, there are curative workshops in the 
hospital. This is an up-to-date method of assisting to heal the disabled. Of course men 
are there in the hospital for treatment, but their treatment may consist of dressings, 
for ten minutes, twenty minutes, half an hour, and possibly some massage, and the 
whole time that they are under treatment during the day may be as low as half an 
hour; that, of course, is the medical people’s business. Well, you can see that they have 
quite a lot of time to spare, and in that connection we try to interest them along lines 
of future occupation and get them working along those lines. 

Q. If you think a man should do some inside clerical work or drawing, or some- 
thing of that kind, what would you do for that man?—A, That is subject to the Medical 
Officer’s approval. We get. him working along those lines. 

Q. In drawing for example?—A. Free hand drawing, show card work, and that 
sort of thing. 

Q. If a man is going to work with his hands as a manual: labourer, or as a work- 
man, what would you send him to do?—A. These curative workshops are there for the 
medical officer to send a man in to get definite curative treatment. When the patient 
is getting massage treatment of his hand, if it is massage, his disability is kept before 
him, naturally. If he is in the gymnasium taking treatment for that disability, his 
disability is very much on his mind, but in the curative workshops, the idea is to take 
his mind off his disability. 

Q. How many patients are there in that hospital at the present time?—A. 946. 

Q. All under the care of the S.C.R?—A. No, sir, it is a military hospital. 

[Mr. John Wm. Bizley.] 
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Q. That number is under the care of the Militia Department ?—A. Exactly. 

; Q. You go in there as a S.C.R. official in order to prepare this man for the training 

he is to take afterwards’—A. Exactly. 

Q. What staff have you in that hospital?—A. The curative aids and assistant 
curative aids number 25. In addition there is myself, three vocational officers, with 

-stenographers and clerks. We have to keep records and that sort of thing. 

Q. That is 29?-—A. The total strength of the staff is 37. 

Q. Do you consider that you are overstaffed?—A. Not at all. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. How many males are there on the staff?—A. All males with the exception of 


three who are stenographers. 
Q. How many of the males have seen service overseas?—A. Every one. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. How many males are there on the staff of 37?—A. 34, and the three steno- 
- graphers who are females. 
Q. And the overseas men are how many ?—A. All the male staff have seen service 
overseas. 
Q. And the female help?—A. Well, no. In addition to that there are thé ward aids. 
Q. How many are there of those?—A, Five. 
Q. Eight females altogether ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you endeavor to give a preference to the relatives of soldiers who have seen 
_ service?—A. So far as the ward aids are concerned we requisition the head office and 
get one or two, and the head office sends them in. I do not know exactly how they stand 
on that sort of thing, with regard to relatives, I mean. 
q The CHamman: You suggested, Mr. Robinson, that Mr. Bizley should be brought 
_ down. Is there any particular phase of this work that you desire to have him explain? 
2 Mr. Rozixnson: The point I wished to bring out was that we try to get in touch 
with the disabled men at the earliest possible moment and do everything we can to 
assist in keeping him from brooding on the fact of his disability. In other words, we 
try to turn his mind to future occupation, to future opportunities, at the very com- 
_ mencement of his hospital treatment when he comes back to Canada. Further, that 
_ the work of the Department is not only retraining the disabled with reference to their 
securing occupations, but that we also carry on a very large work through the ward aids 
_ and through the curative workshops, which is a measure of assistance to medical treat- 
ment. In other words, these men in the curative workshops are interested in the work, 
_ and are doing such work that it assists their treatment. 


; By the Chairman: 
- a What was your occupation before you joined the forces?—A. An electrician. 


q By Mr. Tweedie: 

4 Q. Does your work in its practical results enable a man to earn his living after 
he leaves hospital?—A. It has a bearing in this way: The man goes into one of the 

_ shops and we follow him up with progress reports, and that sort of thing. When he 

_ leaves the hospital, we have a fair idea of what he can do. We turn these progress 

_ Teports over with confidential information on his temperment, ability, the way he looks 

_ 0n the future, and so on; and that must be of very great assistance to the individual 

~ who is putting him back into the world. 

___ Q. Is he entitled to further vocational training ?—A. Oh, yes, but that has nothing 

whatever to do with vocational training. 

___Q. What remuneration does he receive while in hospital?—A. He is a soldier on 

_ Pay and allowance. 


- Witness retired. 


‘Mr. John W. Bizley.] 
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Mr. P. H. Morris, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are connected with the work of the Patriotic Fund?—A. I am the National 
Executive Secretary of the Patriotic Fund. 

Q. For what length of time have you been in that position ?—A. From September 
1, 1914. 

Q. From the time the fund was started ?—A. From the time the fund was started. 

Q. Some members of the committee expressed a desire to obtain some information 
respecting the post-war work your organization is carrying on. Would you just give 
us an outline of the nature of the work that your organization is now carrying on > 
throughout Canada?—A. We are endeavouring, so far as our limited resources go, 
to fill in certain gaps that have not been covered and that perhaps will not be covered 
by Government legislation. We have found that there are different classes of hard- 
ship that are not provided for by the Department of S.C.R., by pension, or by any 
other organization. We have, for instance, the case of the married man, because all — 
our assistance applies to men who have dependents. The married man on his dis- 
charge contracts illness, perhaps tuberculosis, which owing to the conditions under 
which it is contracted is not pensionable. We assist his family at eactly the same 
rates that he would be assisted by the Government if he were granted a pension. If 
the wife of an able-bodied discharged man contracts some chronic illness or permanent 
disease, we are also giving an allowance to assist him in meeting whatever expenses 
are incurred. 


By Mr. Tweedie: : 

Q. What would those two cases receive in dollars and cents?—A. The same as 
pension rates. The totally disabled man and his wife get $75 a month. 

Q. If a'man contracts tuberculosis after discharge, and is unable to work, you 
treat him as a hundred per cent disability ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he would get an allowance for himself, wife and children?—A. Just 
exactly as if pensioned by the Government. 

Q. Suppose a man does not grade a hundred per cent disability, how low a grade 
do you consider ?—A. We have not graded our allowances on the same scientific basis 
as the Government, but we endeavour as far as possible to follow the same percentage 
as the Government follows. If a man is fifty per cent disabled we give him fifty per 
cent allowance. 

Q. Who determines the disability? —A. We make arrangements with a medical 
practitioner to examine him. 

Q. Apart from Pension Board or 8.C.R.?—A. Absolutely. The man is not under 
the charge of either of those departments. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. How long will your funds last?—A. It is impossible to say; we have about 
$7,000,000 on hand at present. How long it will last depends entirely on pase number 
of applications received. 

Q. What is your annual Soaaiae Tt does not amount to more than 
$18,000 a month on post-discharge relief. We have eee expending a million dollars 
a month during the war. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have been expending about $18,000 a month on post-discharge relief?— — 
A. Yes, and that figure is growing every day. 
Q. When did you start that work?—A. The first of July. 
[Mr. 2. H. Morris] 
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Q. You have only had three months experience ?—A. Only three months experience. 
We have the case of a man who died and is not pensionable. We take his widow on the 
books and pay her. We have the case of deserted wives, about eighty of them. 
_ We give her the same allowance as if her husband had died on service and she was 
pensioned. 

Q. How long will you continue?—A. Until we have no money left, and then we 
will put it up to the Government. We also have the case of the mother who was 
dependent on the boy, and the boy married during his military service, or within 
three months of it. We provide for her. 

Q. We had a case, through a letter to-day, where the soldier had been killed. 
His pension goes to his wife. He has a mother who was absolutely dependent upon 
the son. She is not provided for by the pension law. Would you care for her?—A. 


‘Certainly up to $48 a month. 


Q. Just as under the Pension Law?—A. Yes. 


By Dr. Chisholm: 


Q. What would you do in the case of a woman who is dependent on her son, 
and the son was killed at the front, and it turns out now the pension is being paid 
to the unmarried wife?—A. We would treat that mother just exactly the same as 
any other mother, and give her an allowance up to $48 a month. 

Q. What do you do in the ease of the deserted wife? What do you do for the 


family of children deserted, whose mother is dead?—A. We give them the same allow- 


ance as they would receive from the Government as orphan children. 


By Mr. I'weedie: 


Q. You mean desertions during military service?—A. Either during his military 
service or within three months of his discharge. 5 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. It is a fact that under the regulations not more than one person may draw 
a pension in respect to a soldier?—A. Well, take a case of a man who married since, 


leaving a mother whom he had been supporting entirely. Of course, if he is killed 


his widow gets the pension. We provide for the mother. The mother cannot draw dual 
pensions. The cases I have been talking about now have been the permanent continu- 
ing cases where it is necessary to give a regular monthly allowance. We have also a 
number of cases constantly cropping up, and of a great variety, in which it is necessary 
to give emergent help. It is almost impossible for me to tell you what they are, there 
are so many of them. We have the case of the man who is perfectly all right and 
breaks his leg and had to lie off. While he is laying off we carry the family. We 
have the case of the wife who has to undergo an operation. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. In the case of a man who broke his leg within the three months, what would 
his family receive?—A. Total disability. We would give them a total disability 
allowance. 


By the Uhairman: 
Q. Supposing a man had typhoid, would he get anything?—A. Certainly. 
Q. If he were in the hospital for two months you would look after the family ‘— 


_ A. Yes, for that time. We give these allowances generally when the disablement 


is likely to cause unusual expense. Then we decided to assist all cases of confine- 
_ ment. We do not say we will pay the whole expenses, but we will pay a very sub- 


(Mr. P. H. Morris.] 
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stantial proportion. We arranged to supplement these pensions of Imperial men, 


y 


and also the vocational training allowances of Imperial men, and we are doing it, — 


but that will be taken off our shoulders very soon, by either the Canadian or Imperial 
Government. 


Q. Apparently the people of Canada are not generally acquainted with the scope | 


’ and character of your work? Do you consider the volume of your work is going to 
increase as it becomes more generally known?—-A. Undoubtedly. There is no doubt 
about it. It is increasing rapidly. When Mr. Robinson called me up to-day I had a 
dozen cases I was working on. 


Q. What organizations have you throughout Canada to handle this work?—A. We 


are very largely a voluntary organization. Jn all the smaller cities our officials are 
volunteers and have been from the beginning. In the large cities, such as Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto and so on, we of course have to employ a paid staff. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Did you continue the organizations you had during the war?—-A. Yes. We have 


re-organized to some extent. Take Ontario for instance, we have a large number of 
small branches, and many of them will have practically no cases come before them, in 
the rural districts especially. We are now amalgamating those and putting them in 
charge of a central branch more for the purpose of centralization. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. What do you estimate as the cost per month for carrying on the operations of 
your Department?—A. You mean the administrative cost? 

Q. Yes?—A. We are spending, I suppose, on administration about $20,000 a month. 
That figure I gave you of $18,000 was purely post discharge pay. We are spending 
something like $150,000 a month in all, because the C.E.F. is not by any means demo- 
bilized. I am only speaking of post discharge work, because it is the post discharge 
problem we are interested in. 

Q. You do not keep that account separate?—A. No. In regard to administration, 
we have not spent one dollar of our subscribed funds for that purpose. We have car- 
‘ried it on with our bank interest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How much money did you spend on war work during the period of the war? 
—A. $40,000,000. 

Q. And you carried on all your administrative expenditures without touching 
the subscriptions?—A. Without touching subscriptions, we had 4 per cent by special 
arrangement with the bank. 

Q. Are you getting that still?—A. Yes, we are getting that still. 

Q. Then the idea has been expressed that now that the war is over and the people 
are beginning to forget about it and all the troubles that have arisen out of the war, 
that you will not be able to get sufficient competent workers to carry on the work. 
Do you think that is the case?—A. No, in one or two instances, or in very very few 
instances, indeed, the volunteer workers have felt that they could not continue, in a 
few more instances they have asked to be relieved, but when the necessity for devoting 
their time to this work is pointed out to them, they have always continued. 

Q. Do you think from your knowledge that your organization will be able to handle 
the problem that you are dealing with, that you will have sufficient competent organiza- 


tion to handle it throughout Canada ?—A. I have no doubt of it at all, I do not know, 
of course, how long we can go on, that depends entirely upon the demands made upon ~ 


us, for the present we shall be able to carry on, for say, four years. 
[Mir’ 22 Ee Morriss] 
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_ Q. In the case of a man who is entitled to six months’ gratuity after he was 
- discharged from the army, does his family continue to receive the patriotic fund 
assistance ?—A. No, we give no assistance of that nature. When the man was dis- 

charged and got a gratuity we thought that was sufficient to take care of the family. ~ 


é f By. the Chairman: 


3 Q. Do you take care of unemployment cases at all?—A. I cannot speak definitely 
pon that point, the matter is under consideration. The unemployment question would 
_ probably be much too large a problem to handle, but our attitude upon that question 
_ will be determined next week when there will be a discussion with the honorary 
treasurer, Sir Henry Drayton and a conclusion will be arrived at. At the present 
there is very little probability of our being able to take it up. 

Q. It is not a case of lack of funds, is it? I understood you had a large fund 
remaining ?—A. We have $7,000,000, and we expect to make it last four ag If we 
handled the unemployment problem it might not last six months. 

Q. Do you think you could handle the problem that will apparently arise this 
winter, with the organization you have, and with the funds you have?—A. No, I think 
that if we take up that problem our organization will have to be strengthened in some 
places by the employment of paid assistance. 


. 

| By Mr. Nesbitt: 

’ Q. Do you not think that your voluntary help will continue?—A. I think that the 
- demand will be too heavy in that case, especially in some districts. 

z Q. But they were working very faithfully during the war and the work was heavy 
then’—A. The war is not on now. 

Q. They were perfectly capable people and I think they would be able to handle 
this problem?—A. I am not going to say that they would not continue, but I do not 
want to be too sanguine on that point, and I am quite sure in some places we will have 
to strengthen our organization in that way. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Are there any other forms of assistance in connection with your fund, where 

you have given assistance outside the regular allowance?—A. In a few cases, and quite 

recently we have had a great many married men come to us with the request that we 

advance money against their war service gratuity. As a general rule we do not do it. 

_ But when a man says he wants to buy a house and we are satisfied with the investment, 

and that he is making a wise purchase, he is made an advance and we accept from 

_ him an order upon his war gratuity, and we do not of course charge any interést upon 
_ his loan. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Can you estimate in millions, or hundreds of millions of dollars, the value of 
the patriotic service that has been given by the local staffs, if those services had been 
paid for?—A. I could not go into that question. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. You have no intention of trying to add to the patriotic fund by voluntary con- 
tributions as you did during the war?—A. Absolutely none at present. 
_ Q. Why not, if the necessity arises?—A. Because at the present we do not require 
any further money, and secondly there will probably be a number of other requests made 
by other organizations, and we would not care to spoil their market, and further, I 
do not know whether the results would justify it. 
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By Mr. Morphy: ; 

Q. Can you tell us the total amount of money voluntarily subscribed towards your 
fund?—A. I won’t give a definite figure, but about $40,000,000 voluntary was sub- 
scribed, the balance of $8,000,000 was subscribed by the different provincial govern- 
ments. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Have you in connection with the Red Cross Society and other organizations 
dispensed charity other than the regular allowance from your fund throughout this 
country ?—A. We have, sometimes, through established independent associations; we 
have maintained officials, at St. John and Quebec, for instance who gave financial 
assistance to women who had not sufficient money to reach their destination, we have 
paid the hospital bills of dependents who had been in the hospital, and who were 
unable to meet their financial expenses, and we have boarded men for forty-eight 
hours in seven or eight of the large cities. This relates to men and dependents arriy- 
ing from England. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. How is the money allocated from your fund to the different provinces?—A. It 
is not allocated at all. 

Q. Was any amount set apart for the province of Manitoba?—A.° The province 
of Manitoba was not affiliated with the Patriotic Fund; they maintain a separate 
organization of their own. ‘ 

Q. Are there not some places in the Dominion which have not received assistance 
‘from the Patriotic Fund?—A. In Ontario there are four or five small places that are 
not branches of the Patriotic Fund. It is not applied to Manitoba, and that is the only 
important section of the Dominion to which it is not applied. Let me tell you this, 
that we have invited all those independent organizations to come into the National 
Fund and to receive assistance for their people from the National Fund. We are per- 
fectly willing to assist people living in those independent territories without any quid 
pro quo from the organization. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is Manitoba likely to come in?—A. I cannot tell you, we have not had any- 
thing definite from them for some time. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Does it apply to the City of Toronto?—A. Oh, absolutely; that is a branch 
of the Fund. 


By Dr. Chisholm: 
Q. This is the head office, is it?-—A. Yes, right here in Ottawa. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What cases do you deal with?—A. Post-discharge cases. There are about 150 
regular monthly cases, and we have probably given temporary assistance to about 300. 

Q. Do you find a great demand for relief in this regard?—A. The demand has 
not been nearly as great as I anticipated. 

Q. You have not advertised?—A. We have not advertised, except of course that 
we have given the usual statements to the Associated Press, and we have supplied 
the Great War Veterans with copies of our Post-Discharge Regulations and we have 
distributed them among the Soldiers’ Aid Commission and the Pension Board, and 
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they have sent them out to all their people. Whenever the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners get a claim from a woman who is up against it, and they cannot do any- 
thing for her, they invariably refer it to us. 

Q. Have you recalled the first book?—A. The first book has not been recalled, but 
‘it is the first book and the regulations are really of an experimental and temporary 
character. They will have to be re-worded in some cases if they are going to correctly 
interpret our functions, but for all practical purposes—for your information, for 
jnstance—they are absolutely adequate. 

_ Q. You found you had to make the regulations very severe in order to preserve 
the fund and extend over a great deal of territory?—A. We have had of course, to 
adopt certain safeguards. For instance, take the case of a deserted wife, we said, 
desertion must take place during military service or within three months of it. We 
do not want to extend that time. 

Q. You send that out to the officials through the country /—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not the fact that you felt it morally incumbent upon you to assume 
certain needs that were not provided for by the state?—A. The Patriotic Fund were 
probably the first to see those needs that I have been quoting to you. We could not 
deal with them until we got an extension of power. 

Q. Those were needs not provided for by the state?—A. Not provided for by the 
State. 

4 Q. Do you find, in dealing with the families of discharged soldiers, that it is 
possible through the volunteer workers that you have to give universal satisfaction ? 
Don’t you encounter some antagonism from the fact,that they must come to you more 
or less as a charity fund?—I am referring to post-war help?—A. No; the Patriotic 
Fund is far better understood, and the principles underlying it, than it was three 
years ago. I do not think anybody except the very obtuse now regard it as a public 
charity. : 

Q. The necessary machinery that you have set in motion to determine the 
domestic needs of those families which you undertake to relieve, is that not more or 
less repugnant to the average self-respecting Canadian citizen—that a lady from the 
same city must enter the household?—A. What do the pensions do? What do the 
Separation Allowance do? For two years we have been investigating every claim 
for Separation Allowance at the request of the Government. Why? Because they 
found it was absolutely necessary. 

Q. What proportion of your paid staff are returned men?—A. I cannot tell you, 
because our staff is so scattered and I have not direct control over those in the out- 
lying district. Most of our paid help has been with us from the very beginning. It 
was necessary to make a change in Montreal about a year ago and we took on a 
returned man. I cannot recall any other instance at all. We had not got any returned 
men to engage at the beginning of the war, and we have conducted most of our work 
with the aid of women. Take my own office; it was necessary to increase our staff 
_ as soon as demobilization commenced. Until about a month ago we had a staff of 

_ about sixty in the Ottawa office, the head office. There were four men and two boys; 
the rest were girls. 

Q. Take, for instance, the province of Ontario, do you not find a duplication of 
agency? Do not the Soldiers’ Aid Commission there dole out relief?—A. I don’t 
know why they do it. 

_ Q. Asa matter of fact, they are spending several thousands of dollars a month ?--- 
_ A. I don’t know what they are spending; I don’t know what they are doing, except 
_ they are rather opposed to us sometimes. . 

Q. Have you any check to prevent any particular case seeking relief from several 
sources at once?—A. No, we have none at all. There is really only one body that 
should assist those dependents, and that has been the Canadian Patriotic Fund. The 
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Soldiers’ Aid have been giving assistance to women who, in the estimation of our 


local committees, were in no way entitled to it and in no way needed it. They have 
sometimes done it with apparently very little investigation. 

Q. Has it not been found generally satisfactory—the principle of bringing aid to 
the dependents through a voluntary organization rather than directly from the state? 
—A. No. 

Q. What is the advantage of having the supplementary machinery?—A. There 
are a good many advantages, really, I do not think that the Government could dis- 
criminate to the extent that we do. Don’t misunderstand that word “ discriminate.” 
I mean, we pay allowances to a woman when she is in need. If a woman has a private 
income, a fairly substantial one, we do not give her anything; the Government might 
have to. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Is not the distinction this: So far as the Government is concerned, they pay a 
definite amount to all soldiers by way of pay or assigned pay and separation allowance, 
and those who are well off and those who are poorer respecting their circumstances 
receive them?—A. That is the point I was making. 

Q. The underlying principle of the Patriotic Fund was to render assistance to 
those who were in need of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could the state carry on the individual investigations which have been car- 
ried on by the Canadian Patriotic Fund, satisfactorily?—A. They could carry it on 
satisfactorily, but of course they would have to employ a very large paid organiza- 
tion to do it. I do not know what the cost of administration would be in a case like 
that. There was another reason too; the cost of living until recently has varied very 
considerably through the country. Our allowances in Prince Edward Island, for 
instance, were not as large as the province of Saskatchewan because the cost of 
living was so much higher in the province of Saskatchewan than in the East, and we 
were able to give a woman more money than in the East, but we do not know that the 
discrimination is Justified so much now, and we do not make it so much now. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Take into consideration the earning capacity of the household to which you 
carry relief; who determines the earning capacity of that household?—A. Generally, 
the members of the household themselves by what they earn. Let me take a concrete 
example; take the case of a woman who has two adult sons of 19 or 20 years of age, 
we are not going to support that family while those sons are idling about the house. 

Q. But suppose they cannot get work, what do you do? Is it possible to carry 
relief to that household?—A. Not when unemployment is the only factor. As far as 
sickness in that family is concerned, we will take care of that end of it. Take the 
case of a man who comes to us and says he is out of work, has not got any money, 
has got a sick baby at home, and nothing for it, we will take care of that baby and 
see that it does not suffer. We feel that we cannot go beyond that at present. As I 
say, that matter will be discussed further next week. 

Q. There is no definite prospect as to the time that this work will extend?—A. 
It depends entirely on how the problem grows. 


Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Thursday, October 9, 1919. 


- The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, An Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, mct at 8 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, 
presiding. 


Mr. W. G. Euts called, sworn and examined: 


By the Vhairman: 


~Q. Where do you reside?—A. Toronto. 

_  Q. Which of the manufacturing concerns are you connected with?—A. The 
Jewellery, Silverware and Watch Case Industry. 

Be Q. What is the name of your firm?—A. P. W. Ellis and Company. 

<= Q. And you are the General Manager?—A. I am the Production Manager. 

Q. The Committee is anxious to obtain some evidence with reference to the 
returned men who have been placed in employment as to their success, wages, and 
matters of that kind. Have you any such men employed in your concern?—A. We 
have. 

Q. How many have you employed just now?—A. Right. 

Q. What are they employed at?—A. Seven at jewellery and one at silverware. 

Q. When you say seven in the jewellery department, what are they doing?—A. 
Working at different things in the jewellery such as polishing, ring and locket making, 
and the subsidiary departments in the jewellery business. 

Q. Some of them are making jewellery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had these men for some time?—A. Well, two of them have reached 
_ their objective. 

Q. What do you mean by their objective ?—A. They have put in the time scheduled 
_ for training. 

a Q. Are these eight men taking training, or have they finished their training ?— 
_ A. No, they are now taking their training. 

: Q. All but two?—A. All but one. 

--—-Q. One has completed his training?—A. Yes. 

a Q. Still in your employ ?—A. Yes. 

——-Q. What wage are you paying him?—A. He has just now started and the wages 
eS are under consideration, but I understand they will likely be forty-one cents an hour. 
a ‘. ~ Q. Men doing the same work who are not returned os are receiving what 
- amount?—A. From 55 to 80 cents an hour. 

e Q. Why the difference?—A. Their value as operators. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Are there other employees who are receiving 41 cents an hour?—A. Yes, 
_ different grades. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Why do you pay the soldier only 41 cents an hour when he has obtained his 
objective?—A. He starts off then in a semi-responsible position. 
_ Q. He has passed the apprenticeship stage?—A. He will still continue in a semi- 


trained condition, more as improver. 
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Q. For how long?—A. He will be changed according to his ability. 

Q. Is 41 cents an hour the wage he got from the time he went there, or what did 
he get before he got the 41 cents?—A. What he got before was what he got from the 
Department, plus what we paid him. ‘ 

Q. What did you pay him?—A. A bonus of five dollars a week. 

Q. What did he get from the department 2—A. I think $18 a week, I am not 
absolutely sure on that point. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. He would get the ordinary pay?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. About $23 a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has he been working?—A. About eight nails I think. 

Q. And the scale runs from 41 to 80 cents an hour?—A. The working foreman of 
that job gets 80 or 81 cents. He is really director of that subsidiary department. 

Q. A civilian director ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has he been with you?—A. Probably twenty years. 

Q. Taking his ability into consideration, as you see it, what are the prospects of 
this soldier in regard to securing a further sum than 41 cents?—A. I will say he will 
climb the hill now very fast. He has had a good grounding, and with the help of his 
workers—that is the co-operation of his workers—he will climb the hill of production 
very fast. 

@. Has he workers under him ?—A. Ne but his fellow workers are all sympathetic 
and he will receive more than ordinary assistance. 

Q. What salary may be hope to attain or receive with you, outside of the position 
of foreman?—A. As things are now, I would say that in six months time he will get 
at least 60 cents an hour. 

Q. And is that employment likely to be steady and continuous?—A. Well, accord- 
ing to present appearances jewellery business is very deficient in trade. 

Q. That is you want for men?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. If a civilian entered the employ at the same time as the vocationally trained 
man, what, in all probability, would he be earning now?—A. Oh, he may get 25 or 30 
cents according to his ability—hardly that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is if he had been there eight months?—A-* No, the ordinary civilian does 
not go ahead as fast as a soldier, they are not so intensified in their efforts. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Is that due to the fact that they have not had the training?—A. Undoubtedly. 
The soldier gets extraordinary assistance. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. What is the nature of the disability of this man you speak of ?7—A. One of his 
limbs, I think, is injured. 
Q. Leg or arm?—A. Leg I think. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Will that man likely be absorbed by you in your employ permanently ?—A. 
Undoubtedly. 
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Q. Would you say the same of the rest, if they came along?—A. I would say the 
game of the rest of them. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. You come in contact with these men personally ?—A. Yes. 

- Q. What do you find their general attitude towards their work?—A. Fine, very 
loyal, very appreciative, could not speak too highly of them. 
Q. Very anxious to get along?—A. Very anxious to get along. 
Q. What do you find the feeling of their fellow workers?—A. The fellow 
employees have shown a magnificent spirit towards them, and I might say, on receiving 
* instructions to come here, I immediately got into communication with your repatria- 
tion office, to get the names of the different people in our own business that had these 
~ men, and I got in touch with four or five, and got their experience as well as our own, 
and there was not one but was enthusiastic over the results. 
Q. Have any of these men ever complained to you about anything?—A. I had 
one complaint last week. 
” Q. What was the nature of that complaint?—A. A young man did not consider he 
was getting along or was being treated as he should have been treated or that he was 
progressing according to what he thought he should be progressing. It was 
_ kind of interesting, too. He was put with a very old employee, a very capable 
man. I listened to the two of them to get at the foundation. It appears that an 
ordinary civilian worker came on about the same time. He was treating them both the 
same way, that is in the old ways, was not giving them that extraordinary attention 
that we wish them to give the returned man. After listening to him I called in the 
department manager. I said, “ Now the three of you understand this, these returned 
men are to have what J eall extraordinary attention and assistance in their work. The 
firm wishes you to forget the commercial end of it altogether. This young man appar-— 
ently has not been receiving that. JI want there to be no misunderstanding on that 
- point.” J turned round and said, “ Need I say any more, or does that settle the whole 
question?” They nodded their heads and went away out happy. After the extraor- 
dinary assistance and co-operation of the management, the employers of the returned 
men throughout the whole jewellry industry are surprised at the result. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. You feel that it is part of your duty when they enter to assist in their train- 

_ ing?—A. Absolutely. They are placed with older hands and placed under their care. 

_ Some parts of the jewellry business are quite difficult. Take setting stones; we never 

could get stone setters to take apprentices, but they are willing to take returned men. 

We have two returned minors. The first three months they worked very little because 

it As very difficult, and they took up considerable of the workman’s time. Now they 

a are turning out splendid, and they are going in the next three months to make up 

q what they were behind hand. They were in seeing me the other day, and they had a 
~ grouch. It was this: When we first started, no employers thought it was practicable 
- to do much in six or eight months. But we started one or two or three to give it a 

_ try out, and we have all been more than pleased. We are enthusiastic over the results 
of the intensified effort. These two young men came in. It appears that they were 
getting a $5 bonus. They were minors. Your department asked us to fill out reports 
about the men, and this amount of money was deducted from what they were getting. 

ih the case of the men who came in first, their money was not reported, and so it 
was an extra bonus. Their grouch was to avoid reporting. We could not do that. 

The forms were sent and we had to fill them out. But I would suggest that if any 
hanges are being made consideration be given so as to avoid any disappointment 
n any way, because we find that the men who come on are very enthusiastic and very 
ger. They want to do their best. The men receive them loyally, and without the 
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assistance of the old employees it would be impossible to advance them. A splendid 
spirit prevails throughout, and will prevail; but if there is any discrimination between 
one set of men and another, that immediately creates a difficulty and disappointment. 
We do not want anything but the best spirit to exist, and with the best spirit it is 
simply surprising what has been done. I do not think any employers had any idea 
of what intensive effort would produce. I called up Goldstein and other firms. I 
can give you the names. They are more enthusiastic even than I am myself in the — 
matter. I called up the Davis Manufacturing Company. They told me they have 
six or seven at present, and they find they are going ahead very successfully. They © 
are enthused over their work, are more honourable and appreciated than they have 
found men generally. They are, they say, a most agreable lot to work with, and 
they have never had better results from other men than they have had from these boys. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is practically the evidence of all the jewellers?—A. Practically. The 
Goldstein Manufacturing Company informed me that they have about seven and 
cannot speak too highly of the results they have received. They work on the co-opera- 
tive system, and although they have not finished their time, they believe at the end 
of their time they will be able to earn a journeyman’s wage along the line in which 
they have been educated. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What is a journeyman’s wage?—A. A man’s wage, practically; ais a man 
ought to be able to discharge his responsibilties to his family. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
- . Does it mean that each of those individuals are being educated along the whole 
line of the jewellry manufacturing business, or are they being educated along special 
lines?—A. Along special lines. That is common to the trade at the present date. We 
have very few mechanics now who are educated along the whole line. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. A specialist will get more wages Ne He is a better producer. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. But he is confined to his own particular line?—A. Other lines are closely allied 
to the line in which he is working. He could work on other lines if directed to do so. 
Q. Stonesetting and plating are different?—A. Stonesetting and plating are 
absolutely different lines. 
Q. And the man trained in stonesetting would not be able to. do plating?—A. But 
a ring worker would work on brooches or on links or on chains. They would be allied, 
and that would give him an idea of the range of employment. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What do you think about six or eight months being sufficient in your business 
to make a man really efficient so that he can earn a good livelihood?—A. I would say 
from our experience that it pretty well puts them on their feet, but of course as they 
continue they will grow in efficiency. That is quite natural. They will grow rapidly if 
they are ambitious, but they ought to have a good co-operator. There should be a good 
co-operative feeling amongst the employees, because it is an extraordinary performance 
that they are developing so fast. I am pleased to say that, so far as I can bring any 
evidence, personally or indirectly, that co-operative feeling does exist. I have not yet 
experienced any opposition whatever in the jewellery industry as to them, because it is 
very deficient in mechanics at the present time. Speaking for ourselves, we could 
double our staff tomorrow if we could get them, but in the watch case branch we have 
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i been so successful. There are difficvlties with the watch case end of it. The depart- 
‘mental management has not been so successful. It was simply because he could not 
get into his head the possibility of their doing anything, but he has it now. We are 
enthused over the matter, and we go into it with a better heart than at first, because 
when you talk about an aged man coming into your employment, who does not possess 
a knowledge of the size and form and that sort of thing, but starts as a bench worker 
a and develops i in eight months to earn a man’ S wages, it 1s quite a performance. It is 

practicable; it is being done, and all those I have conversed with tell me that they,did 
not believe it was practicable. Now they say it is practicable, and they are going at 
it whole-heartedly. And the jewellery business undoubtedly will absorb a large num- 
ber of the retrained men. 


Q. Am I.properly led to infer from your evidence that by the co-operation and 
sympathy of the firms of employers towards the returned soldier a period of eight 
months in your regular employment would be equal to say twelve months if he were 

_ working alone?—A. Oh, twelve months, he would not if working alone in two or three 
é _ years be in the same position. It is equal to that period of training under ordinary 
conditions. 
4 Q. I understood you to say that principle is present, from what you have said 
_ that the knowledge and experience of others is given to him which he would not get 
under the ordinary circumstances?—A. Undoubtedly, he never could have arrived at 
the same results in the same time. 

Q. So that although the course might appear to be short under ordinary condi- 
tions, owing to the exceptional circumstances under which it is conducted, it is equal 
_ taa course of much longer duration?—A. Undoubtedly it is. 

Q. Is there any danger of that sympathy waning? We have heard here that com- 

_ imercial men are close-fisted, and hard in their business?—A. As far as the employers 

_ are concerned I do not think there is any possibility of that if the workers keep up 
their end of it, I believe the employers will keep up their end. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you give us a list of the men who are employers with whom you have 

- communicated?—A. The Davis Manufacturing Company, Toronto, The Goldstein 

_ Manufacturing Company, Toronto, Roden Brothers, they are in the silversmith line 

and they tell me they have ten or twelve men, they have had excellent results, five 

have finished their time, they like minors best, paying fifty-fifty with the Government 

4 3 and giving them 16 months training. Most of the six months’ men have had their 

time extended to eight months find them worthy of the manufacturer’s best effort. 

, - Roy Company, their experiences has been far beyond anticipation, they are giving 

their men extraordinary attention and their men have responded. Mr. Roy stated 

_ that if any one had told him that he could have made a specialized workman in six 

~ Months, he would kave told them that it would have been impossible. With their 

- conduct and attendance they have no complaint., With his minors he pays $7 a week 
and the Government pays $8. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. I want to ask you this question, does the scale of wages paid by your trade 
vary from these other firms?—A. That I do not know, I had not gone into that. I 
am almost green on the scale of wages. However I arrive at these results from what 
e department manager and the workmen say generally come to an agreement as to 
that. 
~ Q. Do you not know the general scale of wages in Toronto?—A. The general 
scale of wages in Toronto ranges between 70 and 80 cents an hour for skilled men, 
Silversmiths between 50 and 60 cents an hour, that extends all over Toronto. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there a large amount of that class of employment in Canada, do you have 
any difficulty in getting men?—A. We have very great difficulty indeed in getting 
sufficient men. I could put on as many more men as we have and all the jewellers are 
in the same position. 


Witness retired. 


es 


Mr. Grorcr M. Wirson, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are connected with the Goa Trunk shops?—A. The Grand Trunk 


Railway shops in Montreal. 

Q. What is your position with the railway company?—A. Superintendent of 
motive power in the shops. 

Q. You are in attendance at the shops regularly ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any returned soldiers employed at the shops at the present time?— 
A. We have roughly four hundred returned soldiers. 

Q. In the shops?—A. Yes, at Montreal. 

Q. What is the total number of employees in the shops?—A. Approximately 
2.500, between 2,400 and 2,500. 

Q. In the first place what class of work have you put these men on? (No answer.) 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
men. We have only fourteen if you mean that, but we have already trained 


Q. Are all these vocationally trained?—A. Those are not vocationally trained 


forty-five and we employ most of them in our works. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In what branches of the work have you been giving them training?—A. 
Autogenous, welding by the acetylene torch and the electric art, engine truck build- 
ing, engine lathe work, turret lathe work, milling machine work, light bench work, 
pneumatic tool repairing, tool-making, machinists, mechanics’ helpers, upholsterers, 

cabinetmakers, painters, in fact everything in connection with that class of work 
except boilermaking, they cannot do that, it is a little heavy for them. 

Q. Do the men Sgeuinae | in some line of work or do they take general training? 
—A. They specialize, most of them specialize, there are a few that are taking general 
training. i 

Q. What is the general length of training you give men in the shops/—A. Do 
you mean men coming in for apprenticeship, or vocational training? 

Q. Vocational?—A. That depends upon the man’s ability, the Government allows 
eight months at most of our work, but we found that some of them can make good 
in much less time and we put them right on as journeymen, specially in autogenous 
welding. 

Q. How do you ascertain when the time comes that you think the man has com- 
pleted the course?—A. The foreman usually sizes the man up, and he comes to me and 
tells me that the man is making good and doing just as well as another man that has 
been longer at the business, and he feels that he is entitled to a journeyman’s rate and 
I personally investigate it myself, I watch the man working and see how he handles 
the tools, and I generally agree with the foremam and give him the advance. 

Q. When the man reaches that stage, the foreman reports, and it is decided the 
man has completed his course, have you always taken him right in with your own 
employees ?—A. Oh yes. 

[Mr. George M. Wilson. ] 
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Q. And none of those men have been passed out of your employment?—A. There 

might have been a few, not very many. 

7). Would the reason be because you did not want them?—A. No, they have gone 

me other place. 

Q. You had not dismissed them?—A. No, I never dismiss any. 

_ Q. What wages do you give the man when he reaches that stage7—A. According 
to the work he is doing; we give a yelder the full rate 68 cents an hour. 

__ Q. How is that arrived at?—A. By the Federated Trades and the Grand Trunk 


Q. Do you sometimes give less wages than other men receive who are doing the 
same class of work?—A. There is a sliding scale according to the service of the man; 
it runs all the way from 50 cents an hour up to 68 cents. 

3 Q. You are bound by that scale?—A. Yes. 

= Q. You cannot-vary it?—A. No. We can give more than that and there is no kick. 

Q. But you could not give less than the scale?—A. Oh no. 

: Q. What has been the attitude of those trainees, those vocationally trained men, 

towards their work?—A. Very, very enthusiastic, and very much devoted to their work 

as far as I have seen them. 

___ Q. Have you ever had any complaints from them personally’—A. Some fellow 

- might come up with a little grouch once in a while, but nothing to speak of—just a 

- little misunderstanding betweeen him and the foreman—but we have had no trouble, 

everything runs along smoothly with them. 

___ Q. What has been the attitude of your other employees towards those trainees ?— 
yA, I have never heard anything derogatory against any of the returnned men by any 
_ of the others. 

‘ Q. Do the members of the Unions resent those men being brought in for intensive 
training in a short period? Have you had any evidence of that?—A. There has been 
| some talk of that, but nothing very much to bother; I have not paid much attention 
to it. I believe there is some talk of the Electric Welders and Acetylene Welders 

_ kicking. 

___ Q. But as a rule do you find the members of unions sympathetic towards the train- 

ing of those men 2—A. Oh yes, there are a few, of course, that are a little bit unreason- 

able, but in the main they are all right, they help them out. 

_ Q. In your judgment is the length of training you are giving those men sufficient, 
should it be extended?—A. That depends, as I said before, on the ability of the man; 

me men are very apt, they have a taste and a talent for the work they are at, and 

ey progress very rapidly; others have not, and in those cases we recommend an 
extension of the time. 

_ Q. Have you had any cases of men whose mentality your foreman or yourself con- 

sidered such that they should not be there taking training?—A. Oh yes, and we have 

. ported that to the school. 

Q. And what happens in those cases?—A. They are removed and if we have not 

a place for them they are taken somewhere else. 

Q. You sometimes take in men and after a while it is ascertained that they are 

y not suited?2—A. Yes, but very few, comparatively speaking. 

Q. If a man of that type gets in he is taken out and some other provision is made? 


ae 
2a 
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By Mr. Pardee: 


How many men have gone through your hands since you started this work ?— 
5, and there are now 14 in training. 

Q. You have 400 in employment?—A. We have 400 returned soldiers, 175 of 
enlisted from our shop. The remaining 225 just came for a job and we gave 
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Q. That 400 would represent the total returned men you ever handled in your 
shop?-A. Yes, 400, besides the 45 we have taken in for vocational training, and the 
14. now. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In the case of the 400, do you consider that the majority of those men are 
re-established in the civil life of the community ?/—A. Oh yes, they have settled down. 
Q. Were some of them your old employees?—A. 175. . 
Q. They have come back and got their positions?—A. Yes, got their positions. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Were they able to go right on and fill their positions?—A. Some of them were, 
and some of them were not, but we found lighter work, and work that would suit 
their condition. Fellows that were gassed and shell shocked could not stand boiler 
work, that were formerly in the boiler shop, and we put them in the machine shop or 
carpenter shops and trained them in another line. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In the cases of some of them did ae eventually get back to their old employ- 
ment after they had been there two or three months?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. You say you consider those men are settled down and established again?—A. 
Oh yes. 

Q. Do you consider that they require further assistance to-help them, so far as 
you can see—I am speaking now of the returned soldier who would be disabled but 
did not get vocational training; some of those men you have had, I presume, for 
some months?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Some of them probably a year?—A. Yes, some two years. 

Q. Do you consider that those men, taking them as a class, show any reason why 
they should be given assistance to the extent of $500, $1,000, $1,500 or $2,000 to — 
re-establish them?—A. Oh, not those, no soldiers that have not been maimed. These 
men have not been maimed in any way, that I am speaking of, I mean these 400; 
they are carrying on; they are making a good living. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. They are efficiently back in civil life again?—A. Yes, unless you want to give 
it as a reward for their services in France, but outside of that they are established. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Some have suffered from gas and shell-shock who formerly worked in a place 
like the boiler shop, and then you transferred them to the machine shop or carpenter 
shop ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you re-transferred any of those men from the machine shop and car- 
penter shop back to the boiler shop so that they can carry on their own work now!— © 
A. I am not quite positive of that, but I think there might be one or two. Mind you, 
these men are in the small minority, that I speak of. 

Q. Are they able to carry on the work of the machine shop and carpenter ca 
successfully 7—A. Yes. 

Q. And they draw the standard wages?—A. Draw the standard rate of pay 
wherever they are placed. : 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Do you know anything about the other shops of the Grand Trunk railway at 
different points as to the employment of soldiers?—A. Oh yes, we have them in our 
Stratford shops, we have them in our shops here in Ottawa, and different round-houses 
along the line. 

(Mr. Geo. M. Wilson.] 
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Q. Is that the policy of the company, that you aim to do something towards 
e-establishing the soldiers?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what way is the policy formulated?—A. Well, I don’t know, other than 
_ where we can place a returned soldier in a job we do it. 
- Q. You give him the preference, other things being equal?—A. Yes, we do. 
Q. That is the policy of the company ?—A. That is the policy of the company. 
_ Q. How many men have you employed at Stratford?—A. I am not prepared to 
say that. 
_. Q. One thousand three hundred roughly, altogether?—A. Yes, about that, 1,300 

= or 1,400. ; 

y Q. Do you know anything about the number of soldiers that enlisted from there 
_ and came back?—A. Oh yes, there must have been a couple of hundred. 
Q. Are they pursuing the same policy at Stratford and other places?—A. Yes, 
the same policy. : 
—_—-«Q. -You give them assistance wherever you have workshops?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is part of the company’s policy?—A. Yes. 
, Q. Have you any knowledge of complaints from the other shops, or does that 
~ gome under your supervision ?—A. No, we have no complaints. 
Q. Does it come under your supervision’—A. No, I have just charge of. the 
~ Montreal shop. 
~_ Q. So you don’t know how they work in the others?—A. No. 
Q. Is there any representative of the other shops here?—A. No. 


E By the Chairman: 

. Q. We have had some witnesses here called industrial surveyors and follow-up 

men, supervisors, and so on; have you come in contact with those officers from the 

department ?—A. Oh yes, they come in periodically. 

i " Q. How often do they visit your shop?—A. Weekly. 

| Q. Do they go in and see those vocationally trained men?—A. Yes, go in and 

. ask them how they are getting along, and if they have any grievance of any kind it 
can be adjusted. 

a Q. They usually call around about once a week?—A. Yes. 

- Q. You get along all right with those officers?—A. There is no trouble with them; 

ften glad to see them come around. 

Q. But as to co-operation?’—A. Glad to see them around. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
- Q. In regard to vocational training do you consider that as a benefit to them 
entering your shops?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. They get some training before they get into your shops?—A. Some of them 
do not. Some start right in. 


~Q. And some do?—A. Yes. 
 Q. But do you consider it is of benefit to those who do?—A. Yes, it kind of 


aches them the rudiments of the business they are going to follow. 

_ Q. And, coupled with your training, you think that a real benefit to them?—A. 
Undoubtedly. 

ae By Mr. Morphy: 

__ Q. Mr. Ellis spoke of the sympathy and co-operation by the civilian workers towards 
the returned soldier. Is that present in your case?—A. It is. 

-_ Q. How about your foreman and his instructions towards a returned soldier. Is 

here anything specific?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is it?—A. I have here the instructions I issue to the foreman, and this is 

pproved by the Vice-President. 

Q. Who is the foreman?—A. Mr. W. D. Robb. The instructions are as follows: 

(Mr. Geo. M. Wilson.] 
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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT MOTIVE POWER SHOPS, INSTRUCTIONS TO ALL CONCERNED RE- : 
GARDING THE HANDLING OF RETURNED SOLDIERS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING IN | * 
THEIR RESPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS. ‘ . 


1. In consideration of the sufferings through which these returned soldiers have _ 
passed, every attention should be paid to their physical condition. There will no 
doubt be many amongst them who are either permanently or temporarily incapacitated 
for the work railroad employees are called upon to perform. In such cases the foremen 
should see that they receive special care and consideration for their comfort. . 

2. It must be, however, distinctly understood that in order to preserve the disci- 
pline of the Railway Company they must fully conform with its Rules and Regula- 
tions. This will demand the use of discreet judgment on your part. 

3. Every opportunity should be afforded these men to further their knowledge and 
skill in the work they are desirous of learning. If, after a few months of patient and — 
consistent instruction no satisfactory progress is made, such cases should be reported 
to me along with your recommendations as to whether they in justice to themselves 
and the Company should be retained or should be transferred to some other department. 

4. T desire that a weekly report be sent to me showing the progress made by these 
returned soldiers, or giving any other useful and interesting information regarding 
their services, and also any recommendations that might occur to you that will help 
to make this undertaking (which is being assumed only in gratitude to these men who 
have sacrificed so much) a success and a pride to this Company. 

5. These men will be on full pay and allowance from the Department of Soldiers” 
Civil Re-establishment until the date on which his course terminates. 


(Sed.) G. M. WILSON, 
Supt. Motive Power Shops. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Does that apply to vocationally trained men or to all men?—A. That was 
specially issued on account of the vocationally trained men; of course the other fellows 
ean take care of themselves. 


By Mr. Robinson: ane 
Q. You were asked as to the number of complaints that you got from men who 
were taking retraining ?—A. Yes. i 
Q. Is the percentage of complaints that you get from men who are taking this * 
training greater or less than the percentage of complaints that you get from the 
general body of the men in the shop? Do you get more complaints from the men who 
are being vocationally retrained than you get from the general body of the men in 
the shop?—A. Oh, the greater number of complaints would come from the general 
body of the men. 


Witness discharged 


Mr. Roy W. GirrorD, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. You are connected with what manufacturing firm in Canada?—A. The Massey- 
Harris Company. 
Q. You have been with them how long?—A. I have been with them in Toronto 
about four years—well, I have been with them altogether about seven years. 
(Mr. Geo. M. Wilson.] 
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 Q. What is your position?—A. Superintendent of the Toronto works. 
. Q. And as superintendent of the works do you come in contact with the men 
-employed?—A. To quite an extent, as much as I can under the circumstances. 
Pe}. Do you. work out in the shcp or in the office?—A. My work is from the office, 
although I am in the shop every day to a certain extent, but it is a general supervision 
of the Toronto tactories. 
e. Q. You hav; heard the evidence given by these men representing other manufac- 
turing firms?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Would you tell us just what the situation is in your concern in reference to 
s these men who are being vocationally trained, how many you have had and how many 
are being trained?—A. Well, I think we took on vocational men almost at the start, 
and up-to-date we have had fifty-seven vocational men, including eight minors. At 
the present time we have ten men who have completed their course and are in our 
employ. Three men completed their course and left our employ. I have six men who 
were withdrawn by the Department of S.C.R., and two men left voluntarily before 
completing their course. We do not know what happened to them, and at the present 
time I have twenty-eight men under the heading of vocational, and eight men under 
_ the head of minors, making a total of fifty-seven, of whom forty-six are still in our 


4 employ. 

es. By Mr. Pardee: 

. Q. How many returned men altogether in your employ?—A. At the present time 
between 300 and 400. 

ae 


4 By Mr. Morphy: 

3 Q. Out of a total employed of how many ?—A. The number of employees is down 
now on account of having closed earlier for stock-taking this year. We have just 
under 2,000 at the present time, about 1,800 as time-clock men, men who come under 
the time clock. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is it between seasons?—A. Yes, and the steel strike is affecting us to a certain 
extent as well. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Speaking of the vocationally trained man, what length of training do you 
give him in your shop?—A. From six to eight months, depending on the conditions. 
_ Eight months is the longest we have had. We have had one or two cases in which he 
did not go that time. The first man on the list started in and got to work and he 
thought he could do the work without training, and we transferred him in a short time 
_ to the regular pay-roll, but none of the rest had less than six months’ training. Some 
of them did not have six months’ training with us but they completed their training 
with us. 
a. _ By Mr. Robinson: 
. Q. They had previous training in the schools of the Department?—A. Yes. 
Q. You mean eight months training with you?—A. No, eight months altogether. 
_ They would come to us and say they had four or five months training and still had so 
much time coming to them. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you had many complaints from the 57 men you have?—A. Very few 
— complaints. 

Q. What character of complaints have you had?—A. Well, the only complaints 
that I remember having had were two or three cases in which the men—well in some 
¢ases you could not consider them complaints—felt that they were not suited for the 
ae and other cases where they thought they were not getting sufficient instruction. 
[Mr. Roy W. Gifford.] 
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Q. What do you do in the latter case27—A. We took it up with the foreman. I 
have one man. His real occupation is piece work, but he goes into any case of dispute 
as to earnings or wages, and makes a preliminary report to me. I get that report, - 
and get the man concerned and the foreman and go into that question as to what 
work the man has been given. 

Q. Have you hal any difficulty in adjusting those complaints?—A. No, I have 
had no trouble. 

Q. Has no man left your place of business because of complaints?—A. You mean 
any vocational man? 

Q. Yes?—A. Not that I know of. We had only two. One man only worked 
for two hours and reported he could not stand the work. Another man had his course 
cancelled because he was unfitted. But these places were withdrawn by the depart- 
ment. 

Q. Take the case of a man who came and worked for only two hours. Where do 
y He was one of the earlier men, and 
he got away from us, and we did not follow him up. Since then, we have been 
following up and keeping a complete record on all those men. 

Q. You spoke of three men who completed their course and left you. Where did 
they go?—A. One man he was a time clerk, worked for us six months after completing 
his course, and is now in the Department of Civil Re-establishment itself. The second 
man has gone to England on a visit and is coming back to our employ. He is really 
an employee still. The third man, a machinist, I do not know what became of him. He 
left us in August of this year. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Was he a good man?—A. Yes, his record was very satisfactory, but my record 
here does not show why he left us. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When did you make this record?—A. I made this copy yesterday, but we keep 
the record in the price setting department all the time. 

Q. Do you have a report from your department once a week?—A. Yes, reall 
oftener than that. We do it a little differently from the others. We put these 
vocational men who are on productive work on the same class of sheet, that is the 
piecework sheet. We carry them so that we can tell every day exactly what progress 
these men are making and how they are getting along in the work. In addition to 
what the Government is paying, we are paying a certain amount. In some cases the 
men make exceptionally good workers; in other cases not so good. 

Q. In your concern you keep a record of every man’s day’s work?—A. Most of our 
time is piecework. That is productive work, and we keep a sheet showing the man’s 
time, whether it is productive or non-productive, and if it is productive we carry the 
actual work:he does, even if he only makes forty cents a day we carry his record and 
what he makes, then we carry an extension as to what we have lost on the man, and 
the allowance to make the man up to his minimum rate, which is a guaranteed rate. 

Q. How many trained men have you now in your service?—A. You mean 
vocational men ? 

Q. Yes?—A. Eleven, ten with us, and the one over in England. 

Q. And you keep a record of their work every day?—A. Of every man in our 
employ. ‘ 

Q. Would their record compare with the other men?—A. Their record is very 
good. These men are new men, and have come into the work absolutely green. The 
lowest earnings at the present time that a man is making is forty-two cents an hour. 
He is a day worker. He is in the stores ee 

(Mr. Roy W. Gifford.] 
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 Q. That is a man who has completed his training ?—A. Has just completed it. I 
pardon, Iam wrong. That is the man who left and did not take his course. This 
an is in the tool stores; he is the lowest earner of the lot. He did not take his course. 
He started in but did not complete it. He would rather take the immediate pay. I 
will just read off to you the earnings. The next man is making 46%o cents. The third 
man is the man who completed his course in February of six months. He is making 
45 cents. The next man has just completed in September. He is making 42%0 cents 
‘an hour. He is making knotter hooks for binders, which is one of the most difficult 
jobs we have, and incidentally one of the highest paid. The man he is working with, 
and who is instructing him, averages about a dollar an hour on that work. It is very 
light work, but skilled work. 


By Mr. Tweedie: © 


Q. How long has the man who is making a dollar an hour been working?—A. He 
has been working a great many years. He has been making big wages for a long time. 
- Q. Take a civilian who had the same length of training. How would his average 
earnings compare with a man who had vocational training?—A. All I can say is that 
during the last two years, from personal knowledge, we have started a dozen men on 
that job and they did not stick. This man is staying with it. : 
Q. Does he earn as much as a civilian would, or more?—A. He will earn more 
than an average civilian because he seems to apply himself better, and he is now on a 
basis on which he can rapidly go ahead. 

— Q. Would vocational training be of any assistance to him?—A. Vocational train- 
‘ing, I think, certainly keeps a man on the job. We have always had difficulty in 
getting men for that job. It is hand fitting knotter hooks on the binder, and both our 
Toronto and Brantford shops have had difficulty. It is due to the lack of men. The 
_ last three or four years there has been anything but a tendency to stick on jobs of that 
_ kind. The next man is earning 443 cents. The next man has just completed. The 
next is earning 473 cents; the next 52%o0 cents; the next 51, and the next 53. The 
average is around fifty cents that these men are making. 


™ By the Chairman: 
< Q. These are the wages that are paid per hour?—A. Yes. 
_ QQ. Wages that they earn and receive?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
-Q. How many hours do they work in your factory ?—A. Forty-eight hours a 
_ week, eight and two-thirds a day, and Saturday afternoon off. 


eo ‘Witness discharged. 
ee % 


Mr. C. Kyte, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are an official of the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At what point?—A. At the Angus Shops, Montreal. 

-Q. What is your position there?—A. Supervisor of apprentices. 
_ Q. As supervisor, what are your chief duties ?2—A. My chief duties are to follow 
he different apprentice boys and see that they get their course regularly. 
__ Q. How many men are receiving vocational training in your shops?—A. About 
hirty-two, I think. 
Q. At the present time?—A. Yes. 


i -Q. How many graduates have you had?—A. Twelve. 
< : [Mr. Roy W. Gifford.] 
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Q. That is a total of forty-four who have either completed their training or are — 
receiving it now?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has become of the twelve?—A. They are all working. 

Q. All of them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your opinion as to their capability of carrying on their work?—A, 
As a general average, they are doing very well; some of them exceptionally well. 
They are like all other mechanics or men; there are good and bad among them, but 
the average is, I would say, good. 

Q. As to those who are not doing well, what is the cause?—A. Well, in some 
cases they are probably not as bright as the other one; the course has not been as 
long as for the regular mechanic. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. You say “not as bright”; is that from the effects of their experience in the 
war ?—A, Well, yes, it is a great deal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When these men complete their training do you take them on at their regular 
work?—A. On the recommendation of the foreman. 

Q. What do you say is the length of training they have taken?—A. I think about 
eight months. 

Q. Are there some less than that?—A. I think some get six months. 

Q. Some are six months?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. You cannot speak accurately on that point?—A. No, but I ileal it is from 
six to eight months upon the run of them. 

Q. Are there any over eight months?—A. No, sir. 

Q. There are none over that?—A. I think not. 

Q. But you are not sure of it?—A. No, I do not know. 

Q. When you take them on as regular employees what rates do you pay them?— 
A. Schedule rates. 

Q. The same as the other men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean the rates you would pay civilians who would come into your 
employ and who have only been in your employ for eight months?—A. No, that is 
the standard rate we agree with the organizations to pay. 

Q. To what class of men?—A. There is a sliding scale. 

Q. Where would these men be classed on the sliding scale?—A. Which ever he is 
trained for. 

Q. Suppose you trained him as a boilermaker, have you grades among your boiler- 
makers ?—A. Yes, there is a sliding scale, running from 50 to 68 cents an hour. 

Q. Why does one man get 50 cents and another 68 cents?—A. Because these men 
are on a higher class of work. xf 

Q. Are these trained men placed on the lowest class of work?—A. Chiefly, yes.° 

Q. And they have to work their way up to the higher class?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many years would it take a man of the class I am speaking of, to get the 
maximum? If you take some class of work I would understand it better?—A. Well 
take a boilermaker. 

Q. Do some of these men learn boilermaking?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you follow that up?—A. Well, I will give you as an illustration a welder. 
Prior to the war we were very hard pressed for welders, and when the vocational men 
came back and we were beginning to take them in, there were a great many decided 
they would like a course as welders, we have taken them on and we have made what 
you would call first-class welders out of them, they do a splendid job, and they have 
covered a want that we were in bad shape for the want of prior to that time. Now these 
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men have got an apportunity of going there and making good and they will go at once 
on to the high grades of wages, that is covered by the schedule. 

_ Q. At the completion of their eight months’ course if a man is intelligent and if 
a man applies himself would he in eight months’ time go to the top of the schedule ?— 
A. Yes. |. 

Q. Have you any men that have done that?—A. I think so. 

Q. You think so?—A. I think so, but I cannot speak definitely. For your informa- 
tion I would say that I did not know until last night I was coming here and I did not 
have much time to prepare. 
= Q. I quite understand that you had short notice, but in that particular class of 
_ work a man could in your judgment acquire the knowledge during that eight months’ 
training in your shop?—A. I think so, some of them sooner. 

Q. As regards employment conditions, generally, have you difficulty in getting 
trained men at the present time for the various classes of work?—A. You mean out- 
side? 

Q. Generally speaking?—A. No, we are all right now. 

Q. The supply of skilled labour now is greater than the demand?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you pay your ordinary civilian apprentices?—A. We start at 25 cents 
an hour. 

-~ Q. And that continues how long?—A. Six months. 

Q. An then you pay more?—A. 23 cents more. 

Q. Is that for another six months?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that at the end of a year the ordinary apprentice would get?—A. 274 cents 
an hour. 

Q. At what age?—A. We start him up to 18. 

Q. And some of them would start at 16 years of age?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long is an apprenticeship course?—A. Some trades four years, others five 
years. 

« Q. And when a man has completed his apprenticeship course, take a boilermaker, 
_ what would he get at the completion of his course ?—A. 68 cents. 
_- Q. And if a soldier has completed his course, what would he get?—A. He would 
get 68 cents if he was in the high grades of work, if he had taken training in the 
different grades. 
:. -Q. And if he had only completed one course of work during his training what 
would he get?—A. He would get 50 cents to start with, and he would be increased like 
the apprentices, on a sliding scale. 

Q. How long would it take him to work up from 50 to 68 cents?—A. I suppose 


4 18 months. 
a Q. It would take him 18 months?—A. I would say so. 
¥ By Mr, Pardee: 


’ Q. It depends a good deal upon the man?—A. And the openings we have for a 
man to advance. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What spirit prevails in your shop as regards these men who are taking train- 
ing?—A. You mean the attitude of the other men? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I think it is first rate. 

Q. Have you had instructions issued such as those issued by Mr. Wilson ?—A. 
es, there is a circular out, I am sorry I have not a copy of it, from the vice-president 
dvising that the returned soldier generally must have consideration above all others, 
and that he must be treated well in the works. It is quite a nicely worded circular, sir, 
but I have not a copy of it here. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to offer as to any improvements to be made by the 


artment in connection with the training of those men—allowances to them, length 
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of training, anything of that character at all?A. Well, I have a suggestion in the 
way of extending their course in some cases, but I have learned that that is provided 
for; I did not know that. 

Q. Give us a sample of the case you mean?—A. I mean that a man starting a 
course may not be probably as bright, through no defects of his own—that he has prob- 
ably been gassed, shell shocked or something, and he has persevered as well as he can, 
but he has not grasped it as well, probably, as his former trade. 

Q. You think that care should be taken with that class, where a man is more or 
less subnormal, where he is bound to lose six weeks, two months, three months in the 
early part of his training because he does not grasp the work, he has not the applica- 
tion, he has not the energy to grasp his work—that that should be taken into account 
in the ease of a soldier of that kind?—A. He should have his course extended. I under- 
stand that is being done. I did not know that. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is it right to say that, your course for an apprentice being five years, which is 
60 months, will give the apprentice in the boiler trade 68 cents an hour when he is 
through that five years?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And that in 18 months a vocationally trained soldier applying himself will get 
the same 68 cents pay that it takes 5 years to give to the apprentice?—A. Yes, because, 
to make it clear for you, we have machines; a machine is worth so much money, any 
machine run by a mechanic, according to our agreement, is entitled to a certain rate 
of pay. The apprentice boy that goes through all the different branches of the — 
trade is qualified to run that machine or any other machine that he is put at; there is a 
bent to all classes of machines; therefore he is entitled to that rate at the completion 
of his apprenticeship. The returned man that you speak of may be all right on one 
class of machine, he can do it quite well, but the machines are on a sliding scale, and 
that machine is in a class by itself and is only worth so much money, probably 50 cents, 
and so on. If he would get on to the other machines that call for that rate he would 
get it. 

Q. He could get in 18 months what would have taken the apprentice under your 
crdinary system 60 months to obtain?—A. No, he does not get it. 

Q. He may get it?-A. He may get it, yes. 


Bu Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Is your work in the Angus shops pretty much specialized, so that one man 
follows one machine for a long time?—A. J have a schedule for each apprentice. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. When a man has completed his apprentice course is he kept pretty well on 
his own machine? Do you specialize your work so as to keep men on one machine 
for a long period after his apprenticeship?—A. No, he has got to cut loose and go 
around the shop. He has got to go wherever he is called. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. To any machine?—A. Any machine, or vise. 

Q. Have you any other shops except the Angus under the C.P.R. management? 
—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Where are they ?—A. Carleton, North Bay, Toronto, and of course, the Western 
lines are a different unit by themselves, Winnipeg and Calgary. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the same circular has been issued as to the care 
for returned soldiers, in those other shops as has been issued in your shop?—A. I 
think so; it is a universal circular. 
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Q. Then. it is the policy of the company to help the soldiers as much as they 
era. Our own employees who went overseas are first of all taken care of; next. 
the returned soldier who is out of work. 

Q. Who never was in your employ?—A. Who never was in our employ; they 
get the preference over the ordinary citizen. You asked me about complaints, Mr. 
- Ghairman. I might say that the complaints are not very heavy. We have a system 
go that the returned soldier knows me probably better than the rest of the men from 
the fact that I sit on the Board, and we bring them down there, and they come to me 
with any little bit of troubles they might have, but their troubles are not as much as 
the old hands. 


* By the Chairman: 
{ Q. Are the complaints personal rather than shop troubles?—A. No, they come 
49 me and tell me sometimes thet they don’t think they are getting as good a show 


ais they should. Well, we look into it and we find sometimes that there is something 
in what was said, and we endeavour to rectify it at once. Then, I think the com- 
plaints are due to the condition of the man; he is not feeling very well; he is a little 
out of kelter, and I think his health is a little responsible for what he says. 

Q. Do you find that that wears off after a man has sod with you for 8 months, 
10 months, 12 months?—A. Yes. 

Q. Take your old employees, those of them who are back and have been at work 
now a year, do you know those pretty well?—A. Yes; they are sticking closer to their 
work than they did when they came back. 

Q. What is the position generally in regard to that? Would you consider that 
they are fit, that they are anchored—we have been using some such expression here— 
_ I mean are they re-established? Will they stick?—A. Yes. What happens is this; 

_ my experience is that the returned soldier comes back and he faces work, and he 
will work probably two weeks, and then you will miss him for two or three days, and 
you begin to investigate and inquire what’s wrong and he has just kept away, he just 
has not reported in. When we go and ask him what is the matter, well, he has not 
been well, and he generally begins telling you about his ailments, and he will tell you 
about the sulphur in the shop, and a whole lot of things. Well, of course, we have 
got to tell him that we can’t change the shop, and after a while he begins to think 
he will be allright if he gets another shot at it. 

Q. Then after that two or three days he comes back?—He comes back and he is 
allright again. 

Q. Sometimes they go away the second time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a third time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And a fourth time?—A. Well, I don’t know. My idea of that is they are like 
the boy who has been to school; he has been tied up a long time under probably strict 
discipline, and the relaxation takes place, and he takes a day to himself. 

Q. Do they get over that feeling, say in 4 months’ time?—A. Oh, yes. 

. Q. The majority of them?—A. Medes they are beginning then to look after the 
4 money a little closer. | - 

& 0. Would you send us a copy of that circular?—A. Yes, I would be glad to. 
Mr. F. G. Rosinson: I have a copy of it which I can give you. 


By Mr. NacNeil: 
Q. Mr. Kyle, you must specialize in the vocational training end more than you 
- do with the ordinary apprentice?—A. Oh, yes, we must. 
Q. That is, he is specialized on one particular machine?—A. Yes, we do that. 
Q. Are his qualifications equal to the average apprentice?—A. Oh, no. 
_ Q. Then what will the fate of that man be if at any time you are forced to lay off 
a large number of men, say two years from now?—A. Well, I think he would take 
his standing as to seniority with the returned soldiers. 
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Q. If he only had one specialty, just the knowledge of one machine, the chances 
would not be as good?—A. No, it would not be as good, but I think he would be taken 
over, from what I see of the attitude of the management, he would be taken over on _ 
to something that he could make good on. 

Q. But he would have to start?—A. You understand what I am getting ats if 
he is on a machine it becomes him; he of his own energy will pull himself up and he 
will acquire knowledge that the ordinary man does not get, but he himself finds the 
need of it and he knows he is on a lower rate, and his ambition is to push until he gets 
to the higher rate, and there isn’t any foreman or anybody else that can keep a man 
back that wants to go ahead, and we have got soldiers that are pushing pretty hard, 
and some that are indifferent. 

Q. In order to bring him up to that schedule wage during the period of eight 
months, you intensify the specialized training to a narrower degree than you would 
the average?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. But when a man becomes expert on a machine would it take him long to get 
knowledge of another machine?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me put the question in this way. This man has taken training on this 
machine for eight months; you take him in your employ and he remains there?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. He continues for six or eight months, a year or a year and a half. Are you 
going to keep him on that machine all the time?—A. No. As an opening takes place 
on another machine if he has ambition he is the fotow selected to go to another 
machine. 

Q. Would he not be required to train on that Min es 2—A. He would be trained. 

Q. How would he get the training?—A. Under the supervision of a foreman 
in the shop. 

Q. The process of training goes on all the time?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. You pay the ordinary apprentice about 25 cents an hour to start with?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a vocational student comes to the school, he gets his entire pay from the 
department. You do not pay him anything?—A. No. 

Q. In order to lengthen the course, suppose you gave a vocational student 25 
cents an hour if he had the capacity to earn it, and the department gave him a less 
amount, but sufficient with the twenty-five cents an hour to make a living wage, 
would not that lengthen the course without further expense to the company, give him 
a broader education, which would make him an all round mechanic? Would there not 
be an advantage in such a scheme?—A. It might be an advantage perhaps after three 
months, but I would not say it would be much on the first two months. There is not 
a great deal in the way of recompense in the first three months coming in, there,is a 
lot of difficulties that occur that you have to prepare him. It takes quite a while 
to get familiar with the conditions of the shop, and there is a great deal in that, and 
also as to his duties, what he has to do, and I do not think any company gets a great 
deal out of it during that period. 

Q. You pay the average apprentice 25 cents an hour, although you may be losing 
on his production?—A. Well, we lose on them. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. But if you continue, you will win out on that apprentice towards the end of 
the apprenticeship what you lost on the start?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: ; 


-Q. In regard to the training of these disabled men, if they were aided by the 
~ Government for a longer period, would it not be more certain that they would finally 
become a qualified mechanic?—A. We have not tried that, some of the other concerns 
are doing it. : 
| Q. The fact remains that that man, even though he may get a certain wage, is at a 
disadvantage in comparison with-the man who has had a longer training?—A. Well, 
he is almost sure of a livelihood, and a good one, providing he has the ability and 
energy to push himself into it. 
Q. But he has to depend for his livelihood on his knowledge of the one machine? 
—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose the department paid the full pay and allowance for the full three 
months and then made the arrangement with the employer, whereby the employer 
would begin to pay say ten cents an hour, then twenty, then twenty-five and thirty 
cents an hour, the department making up the difference between that and the amount 
they are now paying so as to extend the man’s course beyond the eight months, the 
amount to be expended by the Government would be the same, but it would keep that 
man under training for ten or twelve months instead of eight, would that work out 
better?—A. Yes. But could you not manage to give them that money and let us pay 
them too, and keep up the same rates? I do not think they are getting any too much. 

Q. You think it would be better to make an arrangement whereby the Govern- 
ment would extend the course and continue them where they are now and give you the 
opportunity of paying them something in addition?—A. Yes, I would like to see the 
lads get a little money if they could. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. How many hours do you call a day?—A. We work forty-four hours a week. 
Q. Where is your off time?—A. Half day Saturday. 


By Mr. Lang: 

Q. Could you absorb more returned men?—A. The returned men are subject to 
the rules of our company when in our employ. They punch the clock. 

Q. I am asking if you could, absorb more men in your shop?—A. Well, in some 
places we are pretty top-heavy now. The Board looks after it in Montreal, but we 
are kept up pretty well to our capacity. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
_ Q. How many returned men altogether in the Angus shops?—A. I would say 
about on an average 5,000. 
Q. Returned men?—A. Oh I beg pardon, I could not say that. I really could 
not say, outside of the vocational men, how many, but I would think probably about 
150. I am not giving that as authentic. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. Regarding the men taking vocational training with you, you take them on 
there with the intention of keeping them on in every case?—A. Yes. We have not 
lost any yet. 
. Q. You do not take any men on for training without having the intention of 
- keeping them on in your employment?—A. That is the idea. I said we did not lose 
one. I will correct that. We did lose one that I have knowledge of, and it was 
because of his health. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: ies! 


Q. Have you any knowledge of returned men coming to your shops who had been 
trained in institutions and applied for work?—A. No. 


‘By the Chairman: 
Q. Technical institutions or schools?—A. No, we have not, had that. 


By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. In connection with the extending of the time of training, do you think that 
the men will be better over a long period, or would they be better working to an 
objective which they can seen near to them, and what would be the attitude of the 
men in regard to a longer period of training, taking into consideration the average 
age, which is about thirty years?—A. I think it is a question of men again. There are 
some men who would go right along, and there are other men who would do a little 
better on the general run if they had a longer term. I do not know but your average 
of eight months is about as close as it could be for both classes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This view was given to the committee, I have forgotten by whom, that where 
you place an objective ahead of the men, a comparatively short objective and say to 
the men “ Now we are prepared to give you the best training we can in six months, 
and we want you as far as you can to fit yourself in that six months.” It was repre- 
sented to us that when that objective was placed before the men tuey would apply 
themselves to their work with a greater degree of earnestness than if you said to 
them “ You can take fifteen months to complete your course.” What would you say 
to that?—A. I would say really that I would prefer the course you have. I do not 
believe in prolonging the course. I think he will work to that course, if he gets the 
eight months and the rate that is provided for. He is practically pushing himself on. 

Q. You think that is the best thing for him in his own interest?—A. Generally, 
speaking, yes. 

Q. But if the man is not fit at the end of eight months—that is if he has not got 
his training—then his course should be extended?—A. Yes. i 

Q. And there should be a liberal view taken of that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Do you find it advisable to train skilled mechanics, to cram the required 
knowledge into them in a short space of time?. Do,you not find there is a reaction 
afterwards if you attempt to do that?—A. With the returned soldier? 

Q. Yes. You encourage that man to make a special effort for six or eight months 
and to cram the required knowledge into them in a limited space of time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find that advisable in the type of skilled mechanic that you require!— 
A. Yes, I think so. : ‘ 

Q. Is there not a danger of a reaction?—A. I do not know, sir. ‘We have noticed 
the reaction during the course of training in some soldiers, probably owing to their 
ailment; but I do not think that the average sound man would be affected very much 
in eight months. He would carry it alright. 

Q. To have a thoroughly skilled mechanic, he must have a thorough knowledge of 
machines, tools?—A. Yes, for a high grade mechanic. 

Q. Is there not a danger then in crowding all this knowledga into eight months. 
He would get a superficial knowledge?—A. He cannot do it. You cannot get a high 
grade mechanic in eight months. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
~Q. You do not expect to make a high grade mechanic#—A. We take the returned 
soldier and give him an education and knowledge that will enable him to make a better 
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livelihood, than he made prior to the war, and we think we have succeded. The 

results up to now have been quite encouraging, and personally, what little I have had 
to do with it, I feel considerable pleasure to think we are getting the results we have 
got up tonow. The soldier boy by his own efforts has pushed himself up until he has 

_ made himself very valuable to the foreman. Some foremen speak in the highest terms 
of them. I would not say that that applies to all. There is an occasional chap, but I 
think it is due unfortunately to his health. 


; By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. If a civilian without any vocational training went into the shop and you gave 
him eight months training and a man with vocational training goes in for eight 
months; which of the two do you think is further advanced'?—A. Do you mean a citi- 
zen? 

Q. Yes, a civilian who serves in a shop for eight months, and a returned man who 
goes in for eight months’ vocational training. Who is the better man of the two?—A. 
I would say the returned soldier. He has an objective ahead of him after he is working 
for himself. 

Q. Do you consider vocational training for these men as of any good?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you take a deep personal interest in these men yourself?—A. Yes, per- 
sonally I take an interest in them. The vocational man does not come directly under 
me—there is no time—but I always visit them and take a personal interest in them. 


Be By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Take the case of the vocational student who has had his eight months’ training. 
_ He is not a skilled mechanic. How long will he take in the ordinary run of things to 
become a skilled mechanic?—A. You mean to draw the skilled rate of wages? 

Q. You said eighteen months. The term “ Skilled mechanic” has been used here? 
—A. Of course he would not have the knowledge of the apprentice who went through 
all the different grades. 

Q. The apprentice goes through the whole shop and the whole of the machines and 
these men could not possibly know that in the time?—A. No. 

Q. But to become a skilled mechanic, to draw a skilled mechanic’s wage, I think 
you put it at eighteen months?—A. I put that as an average case. The time of the 
war is an illustration. When we did not have men, and could not get them, we were 
forced to take labourers and make them into helpers, and we were forced to take helpers 
and make them into mechanics. Now, they have only the training that they acquired 
themselves while working in the shops as helpers, but we were forced to do that because 
_ of the conditions. Now these vocational men come along and they can be instructed. 

They get people taking an interest in them for the eight months. They, of course, 
_ draw their schedule rate. You are probably not familiar with the conditions of the 
organization, but every job calls for a certain rate of pay. 
a Q. What has been the effect of the war upon the increase of efficiency in your 
workshops?—A. Well, I think that on its output we are as far ahead to-day as we 
were probably before the war, because of the different moves that we have found 
necessary, both in using the head and the machines. 

Q. Speeding up?—A. Speeding up. I think we have learned a lesson, and that 
probably we are ahead as far as output goes as we were before the war. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Having in view the disability of these men, would you consider it advisable 
_ that they should take a general apprenticeship course?—A. I am afraid it would be 
too slow. It would fake too much time out of their line. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You think that on account of their age you should speed up their training? 


_ —A. Yes, I think so. 
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By Mr. Robinson: 


Q. Is it not the truth that some of these men have such wounds and disabilities 
when they come to you that they would not be strong enough to carry a general 
apprentice course, and that you have to train them in specialized courses in which 
their strength will allow them to carry on?—A. That is true. We fee to find work 
that they can specialize in and make a success of that operation. 


By Mr. MacNeil: , 

Q. Even in spite of disabilities, in the limited period of time that you have, 
would you be able to give them a moderate training, on probably two or three 
machines?’—A. Well, they get that. 

Q. But would it not broaden up their training more if there was more time at 
your disposal?—A. With some men, 

Q. Even if a man were seriously disabled, he must get a certain character of 
work, and if you had more time you could broaden up his training?—A. Yes, that is 
the continual practice. He is improving himself, he is learning himself. He is 
becoming better fitted. In other words we are making more money on the output 
than we made before. 

Q. When he is undergoing his apprentice ship training, if you had more time to 
train him, even though he haprened to be disabled, you could give him a broader 
training without giving him any more strenuous work?—A. Yes, he could get more 
training, but I question whether he would have the same interest. ‘Take the exper- 
ienced, the general man, if he is a helper and he is going to get in as a machinist, 
he will bother himself and every body else for that rate of money. 

Q. As regards those men who have completed their course, how long have they 
been under observation ?—A. Some of them have been out probably six months. 

Q. You are quite sure they are going to hang on?—A. With the one exception. 
I have lost one fellow, but it is his health that has taken him away. 

Q. You are aware that this training is only available to men who are disabled? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. There is also a large number of men who enlisted before they had an oppor- 
tunity to decide on their trade or their training was a little rough when they enlisted. 
In view of the demand for skilled mechanics, don’t you think it would be an advantage 
to give these men a similar opportunity. You say that it is good material to work 
upon. Don’t you think it would be an advantage to industry in the country and that 
it would increase production if more men had the same opportunity?—A. I do. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. C. J. Macponatp, called, sworn, and examined. i 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Where do you reside, Mr. Macdonald?—A. Toronto. 

Q. And your business?—A. Garage proprietor. 

Q. You own a garage?—A. I do. 

Q. You have a number of returned men taking training in your earls 
Just two. 

Q. At the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Had you any previously ?—A. No, I had not. 

Q. How long have you had them?—A. I have had one for.about four months, 
and the other one about a month. He came from the school and got an extension of 
his course for actual experience. 

Q. Before they come to you they go to some school do they ?—A. One of them did. — 


Mr. TweeEpir: I do not think, Mr. Chairman, we can base much on one man. 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. You have not completed the training of any man?—A. I am just finishing 
this one man who has been with me four months. 
-_ Q. When do you expect to complete his training?—A. He is getting along fine, 
a at the end of six months he will be able to earn a good living. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What do you call a good living?—A. I should say about $25 a week. 
Q. As a chauffeur?—A. No, a mechanic. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you pay your own mechanies?—A. Fifty to sixty-five cents an hour. 
- Q. How much does that run a week?—A. It runs from $27 up. 
-  Q. And this man will be able to earn at the end of six months, how much?—A. I 
- would pay him $25 a week. 


___ -Q. Do you intend to retain him in your employment ?—A. I certainly do. 


Es 


Q. How many men have you in your employ?—A. It varies, I have from six to ten. 
By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What do you pay him now?—A. At the present time I am paying him $20 a 
week. 
Q. And is the department still paying him’?—A. I believe they are. 
Q. And you are paying him in addition?—A. I am. 
The Cuairman: Is that deducted by the department, Mr. Parkinson? Can you tell 
us how much the man is getting? 
Mr. Parkinson: A disabled man being retrained receives the full allowance paid 
by the department. It is not expected that the employers will pay these men anything 
_ during the course of their training. It is not possible in all cases to prevent an 
_ employer paying a man during this period if he so desires. 
, The Cuairman: If the employer pays him anything, do you take any account of 
that at all? 
Mr. Parginson: We do not know at all about’ that, in many cases the employer 
_ may be paying him but we have no knowledge of it. 
a By Mr, Morphy: 
a Q. Is he a married man or single? 
Wirness: Married. 
_ Q. Has he any children?—A. One. 
4 By the Uhairman: 
4 Q. What is the nature of his disability, do you know?—A. I could not tell you. 
Q. Does he appear to be sound physically ?—A. Perfectly. 
Mr. Tweepre:: I understood Mr. Ellis to say this afternoon that there was a dispute 
_ in his jewellery shop between two men because one had his $5 a week deducted and 
the other didn’t have it, so that there must be some pay in some cases. 
The CuairMaN: We might as well clear that up? Is Mr. Ellis here? 


Mr. Exuis: Yes. 

The Carman: Mr. Ellis, you spoke of some dispute between men in your shop 
n account of some $5 deduction? 

_ Mr. Exuis: The point was this, one man started to work for us and I was told 
that it was the custom to pay $5 a week from the employer, later on the department 
- SWitched it to certain men as to what we paid them and when the department found 
were paying them it was deducted from one man and it was not deducted from the 
her and that caused a feeling of dissatisfaction. 


[Mr. C. J. Macdonald.] 
EEE | 
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Mr. PArkinson: There are minors who are taking apprenticeship training. Thea | 
men are paid a maximum amount of $60 a month if single and whatever they are 
worth is paid to them by the firm, we deduct that from the maximum amount they are 
paid. The older men, the disabled men, who can’t return to their previous occupation : 
on account of their disability, the understanding is that they are paid the full amount, — 
in some cases it has come to me that these men are receiving money whilst we are — 
paying them. . 

Mr. TwEEDIE: You do not object to that. 3 

Mr. Parkinson: We can’t object if the employer is paying him because he thinks 
he is worth the wage. 


Mr. Twerpre: You have never made any deduction of that kind in the case 
of disabled men ? 


Mr. Parkinson: No, sir. In some cases disabled men are certainly paid, some 
employers pay the men for their services. 


Mr. Tweepir: Supposing a minor was disabled, you make no deduction from him. 


Mr. Parkinson: If the minor were disabled it is to the advantage of the minor © 
to take apprenticeship training if he can do so with his disability. 


Mr. Tweepie: Would you deduct $5 or $20 from him if he was paid that amount 
by the employer ? 


Mr. Parkinson: He would get as a maximum the allowance of the department. 
Mr. Tweepie: That is the undisabled man? 


Mr. Parkinson: The undisabled man in training. 
Mr. Twerpie: Take the case of the minor who is disabled, and the employer pays 
him $5 a week, do you deduct that $5 from that man? 


My. Parkinson: We do, because his training is a different thing. 

Mr. Tweepie: He is disabled? 

Mr. Parkinson: But the point is that being a minor he is undergoing a dnfereae 
training. 

Mr. Tweepiz: Then your whole test is not disability, but as to Spehe he is a 
minor ? 

Mr. Parkinson: The minor who takes training according to the regulations—— 

Mr. Twerepre: JI think we understand your principles, we want to take this 
particular point ? 

Mr. Parkinson: I do not think you understand the point. The minor in training 
may be granted a certain amount of expenditure by the department, and the money 
that he receives from the employer is deducted from the amount of allowance we give 
towards his training. For instance, if the man is paid $20 a month he would only 
draw on the department for $40 and in two or three months he might be getting $40 
from his employer and he would then only get $20 from us, and so. he will go along 
until the full amount that may be expended on him is taken up or until he has obtained — 
a standard of efficiency enabling him to earn as much or more than the maximum 
government allowance. He would have the choice of taking two sorts of training, 
either an apprenticeship training or be trained as a disabled man if it were not possible 
to utilize him as an apprentice. In many cases, due to disability, it would be impossible 
to train him as an apprentice. 

Mr. Tweepie: Then your test is, if he goes in as a minor and takes the appren- 
ticeship training deductions are made? ~ 

Mr. Parkinson: If he can with his disability take that training it is spread over 
the apprenticeship period. 

Mr. Tweepie: And if he takes training as a disabled man the deduction is made 
then ? 

Mr. Parxinson: No, he takes the training on account of disability. 


[Mr. Parkinson. ] | 
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Mr. Tweepie: You make no deduction whatever from the seniors ? 

Mr. Parkinson: No; the employer spends this extra time in instructing those 
en, when he is a disabled man—makes special provision, as Mr. Ellis said to-day. 
hey are given special attention and training in the institution. 

| Mr. Tweepre: Then you really have three cases?—the minor is taking his appren- 
eeship training, deduction is made; the minor who is taking the training of a dis- 
abled man, no deduction is made, and the man who is over 21 years of age and takes 
- training, no deduction is made? 

~ Mr. Parxinson: That is right. 

_ Witness retired.- 


Examination of Mr. C. J. Macponatp resumed. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. How long would it take, in your opinion, to train a man as a thoroughly quali- 
_ fied motor mechanic?—A. That is hard to say; it depends to a large extent on the’ 
man. I would not say that a man in six months would be a first-class mechanic by 
any means. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. He may be?—A. He might be. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. In very exceptional cases?—A. In very exceptional cases. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Ricuarp F. Rem, ealled, sworn and examined. 


By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Hugh Clark): - 
: Q. You are the General Manager of the Consolidated Optical Company, Limited, 
of Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any men taking vocational training in your institution?—A. Yes, 
we have had 25; 8 of them are at present under our special course of vocational train- 
ing. 
— Q. 17 have been graduated?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. How many‘have you in your employ, of the 17?—A. All but 2. 
-Q. Where are’they?—A. Both of them in the United States, one in Chicago and 
e in Milwaukee. 
Q. What is the nature of the work done in your company by those men?—A. 
Largely prescription work, the making up of glasses for special prescription orders. 
_Q. Have you any information that you ean give the Committee with respect to the 
_ work and the progress made by the men who are taking the training?—A. We have had 
a little development in the process. The proposition is changed some what since we. 
farted this vocational training work. When it first came we took the man and put 
him in the shop along with regular routine, on very much the principle of the ap- 
tice; we did not have any definite training system. It soon became evident that 
t was not a very satisfactory method, and in taking it up with our Vice-President, 
© is very much interested in this vocational work, having lost his son over there, 
has always felt a very great interest in returned men, with his permission we 
tituted a special training department which has been in operation since last 
ary, and employed an instructor who has been devoting his time, and now we 
an assistant instructor under him, who is giving all time, and now half the time 
he supervisor is given to that particular work. We put in a sufficient plant, 
continued our apprenticeship system, laid out a difinite course of instruction on a 
plan, and that is being followed at the present time. 


(Mr. C. J. McDonald.] 
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By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. For the benefit of the returned soldier?—A. Only vocational men, yes. 
By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Entirely at the expense of the firm?—A. Entirely at the expense of the firm. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What wages do you pay ?—A. When we started, following the procedure that I 


think was general we gave the men at the completion of their six months’ course, the 
first 5 men that went through, we gave them a cheque for $150, being a dollar a day 
for the days that they had spent in the 6 months. When we instituted this course, we 
changed that, and the new men came on with the understanding that they were to 
receive no remuneration other than they got from the department, but we did 
guarantee to them for six months after they completed their course, we guaranteed 
them wages at the same rate as the department gave them, that is, they were 
guaranteed employment for a year at the wages set by the department, depending on 
whether the man was a single man, and so on. We did that largely because we were 
trying to influence those men to stay with us. The first class that finished felt that 
they were having a course and that our obligation had ceased towards them, and 
probably the,last month or so, when they had finished their course, they felt that they 
had to look around for a job. We have regulated the men in that way that we pretty 
nearly had to see where we are going to place them after they come through. Now 
it has become an almost recognized instruction class in trade, and we see a demand 
ahead for more than we can supply. 
Q. In this country?—A. In this country. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Why did those men go to the United States?—A. There were rather peculiar 
circumstances in connection with that. Both of them were early men that had 
finished, and there happened to be a demand in the Western States in that particular 
line of trade, and they were advertising for that class of help in the Toronto papers 
and those men saw this advertisement and wrote about the positions without our 
knowledge, and accepted them. They both got higher wages than we would have 
given them, rather higher than we thought they were worth according to our measure 
of their ability, but the peculiar conditions at that time enabled them to earn good 
wages. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you know what wages they are getting now?—A. Well, the men we have 
absorbed in our plant are getting from $18 to $30 a week. In the cases of the men 
that went away, one got $25 a week and the other got $28, the two men that went to 
the States. 

By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand you to say that there was a demand for such men in Canada? 
— As) Wes: 

Q. More than you can supply?—A. There is a demand for trained help. It 
happens, so far as I know, that that is the only shop that has taken the opportunity 
of making a definite course along that line. 

Q. Do you train men in lens grinding?—A. Yes, a large part of that is in lens 
grinding. 

Q. Do you have many complaints from the men during the course?—A. We 
have only had one, and that particular man was tried out in one department; this 
was before we instituted the course; we had been started with another department; 
we had a report of trouble, he was inclined to start a fight with some other boys; it 

(Mr. Richard F. Reid.] 
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happened in two instances; the superintendent reported it; we took it up with the 
vocational officer, who interviewed this particular man and thought the circumstances 
warranted our action in this regard, and we took him out of that. In the meantime 
we had started this course; we took this particular man, Jenkins by name, out of the 
department he was working in, had a thorough understanding in the presence of the 
vocational officer, and started him on the course. He only stayed for about two 
weeks; evidences of similar trouble came up, and the vocational department decided 
ft to have a few men continue on that line of business and took him out. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q Why was it necessary to create a special department for this instruction ?— 
A. Well, we saw the advantage of it in our general business. We found out, rather 
_ by chance, partially, that it was going to serve us better to get trained help than to 
go just picking up haphazard help and starting men in the old-time apprenticeship 
system, as you might call it. 

e Q. How long does it take to make a man a reasonably qualified lens grinder ?—~— 
A. We laid out the course for six months, but the man that have finished that, with 
two exceptions, have been very good men at that length of time. In one instance, 
a the man was a particularly well-qualified man so as to show evidence of particular 
ability; we got an extension of three months, and he finished that and is now filling 
the position of assistant foreman. 

Q. You spoke of having to guarantee a certain wage for six months after ?—A. 
That is our responsibility. We undertake to do that and we train them so that OnE 
will be able to do it. 

Q. Do you guarantee that these men will be efficient enough to earn that wagé?— 
___ A. They are guaranteed. We have never brought the question up, we instil into them 
to make every effort to do their best in their own interest. 

Q. Does it not rather show that a six months’ course does not enable a man to 
attain a standard of efficiency to earn a real wage in that business?—A. He learns thé 
_ ordinary routine of the business, but he does not develop speed. He learns to do ee 
work, but not speedily. 

Q. He is not an efficient workman ?—A. Yes, he is efficient but not speedy. 

Q. Not speedy enough to earn a good oan That wage is a fair basis of what 
mechanics earn in that business. 

Q. $60 a month?—A. As a matter of fact I think we only have one at $60. They 
are all married men, practically most of them with families—any that are finished. 
_ We have not had one finish at the $60 a month as a matter of fact. ed 


By Mr. Tweedie: : 
~~ Q. How long were the men training, those who went to the States got $28 and $29 
~ aweek?—A. In both cases they were men who had just completed the course and went 
immediately away. 

Q. You spoke of some apprentices being unsatisfactory, and that you made a 
_ © change, because you would rather have untrained men than half trained men?—A. I 
- believe, if I may answer the question as I think you mean it, that we have found that 
by training a man under careful supervision for six months, we can make him a better 
mechanic than we can on the overage in two or three years with the ordinary method 
o of letting him take his job in the shop with all the apprentices. 


ee ss 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. F. J. Downs called, sworn and examined: 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You are the Assistant General Superintendent of the Toronto eee eee 


~Toronto?—A. I am assistant to the General Superintendent. 
{Mr. R. F. Reid.] 
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Q. How many have you in your employ all told?—A. That is the vocational men? 

Q. No, all men?—A. We have about 125 of the 212 we have employed since the 
first of the year. 

Q. How many have you had taking vocational training?—A. There were 19, and 
we have 14 there now. Five of them have been withdrawn by the Department. 

Q. How many are in your own employ of the graduates?—A. Just one, he 
graduated last month, and the length of his course was not sufticient for him to carry 
on at a good trade. He is still there awaiting word from the Department as to whether 
they will grant him further extension or not. Our business probably is a little different 
to the other. It usually takes about six years to learn the Brussels weaving, and to try 
and educate a man in schools in eight months—you cannot do it, that is about the size 
of the matter. 

Q. Have you kept track of the men who left after taking their course?—A. Nine 
have left after completing their course. There is only one man that has completed the 
eight months’ course and is still in your employ. He completed his course about three 
weeks ago. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. At the conclusion of eight months in your institute what would the standing 
course, and they average about $17. A good Brussels weaver in the two weeks’ pay 
finished his course, I think he has had about three pays since the completion of the 
course, and they average about $17. A good Brussels weaver in the two weeks’ pay 
can make anywhere from $60 to $90. Z 

Q. He got $17 for the two weeks ?—A. No, $17 a week—about $35 was what he got. 
You see the fellow is only capable probably of taking a plain pattern but has not gone 
far enough to take care of himself on the intricate pattern. 

Q. Eight months just merely starts him?—A. Just getting a nice start. If he 
had eight months he would probably qualify to earn $25 to $30, the minimum pay that 
a weaver should make. 

Q. Then there would be a distinct advantage to you and the man himself if it 
were extended ?—A. If it were extended to twelve months for the Brussels weaver. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. You say some made $60 to $902—A. That is our regular workmen. Our experi- 
enced men will make from $60 to $90 for two weeks’ pay. : 
Q. How long have they been working at the business to earn that?—A. They 
have spent, perhaps, all their life at it. There are men there I suppose sixty-five years 


of age. 
Q. They are expert weavers?—A. Yes, right, you might say, from Kitterminster. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Are the men who have been taking training satisfied with their work with you! 
—A. Apparently, with the exception of the four or five the department have seen fit to 
withdraw. 2 

Q. They were not making progress?—A. Two, I think, had to give up on account 
of their disability. Of the other three we had trouble with one man smoking around 
the plant, so we had to request the officer to withdraw him. The officers themselves 
withdrew him. They come in once or twice a week to oversee the men and see what 
they are doing. 

Q. It is not heavy work?—A. No, it is not heavy work, but it takes a long time 
to learn. 

Q. It is expert work?—A. Yes. 


Witness discharged. P 
(Mr. F. J. Downs. ] 
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Q. You are manager of the Mabie Todd Company, Toronto?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Manufacturers of fountain pens?—A. Yes. 
QQ. How many men have you in your employ, all filat_x Thirty-eight. 
s Q. How many returned soldiers?—A. Fourteen returned soldiers altogether. 
Q. How many have taken vocational training?—A. All of the 14 have taken it 
and 11 of them have finished their course and are in our regular employ, and the other 
é three are taking training. 
Q. So that you absorbed all the men you trained?—A. We absorbed every man 
we have trained and have taken them on. 
___ Q. What is the general course you have given them?—A. Gold pen grinding. 
-_ -Q. What is the length of it?A. Usually eight months. We have two instances 
of seven months only. The others have been eight months. 

Q. How did they get on?—A. They have done exceptionally well, and I am very 
well pleased with the results obtained. 


Q. Are they satisfied themselves with the work and the progress they have made? 
—A,. Yes, they are all exceedingly satisfied. 


S Q. What sort of wages do they get? After they graduate when you take them in 
your own employ ?—A. After a man has finished his course he is put on piecework, and 
the minimum salary of $20 a week has been guaranteed to him. If their piecework 
exceeds $20 we pay them, but if it falls below, as it did in one or two instances, we 

pay the $20 and did not charge up the balance to them. But there are not may 
instances that the minimum guarantee came into operation at all. I think there were 
about five instances, if I remember correctly, that we had to carry the man along for 
_ probably five or six weeks on a minimum basis, due to the fact that their ability was 
not sufficiently advanced at the time of the completion of their course—A. I did not 
know until today that the course could be extended beyond eight months, but the 
men have made good and particularly the married men. In no instance has a married 
- man had to draw his minimum wage; he has always done better. He is more ambitious. 


Q. Is there much demand for men in that line of business?—A. There is a 
_ demand in Canada. We have only recently, during the last four years, established 
a factory here, although we have factories in England, where our head office is, 
and one in New York. But so far as I know, there are only two fountain pen 
_ factories in Canada, the Waterman and‘our own. We make the Swan fountain pen. 


ae fe 


fe : By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Speaking of the gold pen grinder, how long does it take a man to undertake 
that work?—A. We have specialized men on grinding for two reasons. All the men 
_ who have come to us have had a disability which would prevent them from learning 
the whole trade. In nearly every instance it has been a foot disability, and some 
operations in making gold pens necessitate the use of the feet, so we have had to 
_ éliminate those operations as much as possible because the men were not capable of 
doing them. In addition, grinding is the most remunerative part of the industry. 


_ Q. Are they long in becoming efficient 7—A. I do not think a man will be classed 
as absolutely proficient and a first class man, capable of competing in the outside 
_ world markets, in less than another six months. That would be about two years 
altogether. 

~ Q. Would it not be an advantage to both the industry and the man himself to 


have his course extended ?—A. I should not advocate giving an extended course at the 
(Mr. V. R. Smith.J 
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outset because you want to concentrate a man’s ambition and initiative and push him 
to a state of efficiency as soon as possible. In the case of single men the minimum wage 
we offer is lower than the wage offered by the Government; therefore it was an — 
inducement to get them to that point as soon as possible. Some men earned more. 
Those who did not earn $20 were chaffed by the other fellows so that they speeded 
up. But it is impossible to teazh a man in six months and make him earn a living 
wage as conditions are today. 

Q. In many cases it must be necessary to extend the course?—A. In every case, 
except two, we have had eight months. and the married men have been far better 
workers than the single men, although there has been nothing to complain of in the 
single men. 

Q. What effect has it upon a man’s future to train him as a specialized man?— 
A. I think the effect is quite alright. 

Q. In view of the fact that the industry in Canada is somewhat limited?—A. 
The industry is limited only in the number of firms that may employ them. It is not 
limited so far as permanent employment is concerned, because there is a demand for 
our product and our line of goods that would give a man under ordinary circum- 
stances steady employment. 

Q. Take one man for illustration. He has a very severe disability, and you train 
him for six or eight months up to a certain point of efficiency in one operation. We 
must assume that his entire capital is his knowledge of that operation. He has to 
depend on that for his future?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some situation arises in the shop. He may not agree with the foreman or 
find some other condition impossible. Some personal factor may enter into the 
situation in some way. Either you dispense with his services or he thinks his services 
would be more valuable elsewhere. That man leaves your shop. What would his 
future be then?—A. That will depend on the man’s attitude to the world in general 
I think. 

Q. We must assume that his knowledge of that one operation is his entire capital 
and there is only one other factory in Canada, the Waterman factory and it might 
not have any vacanecy?—A. At present no gold pen grinder need Jook around for a 
job. There are lots of opportunities open to him in New York and Chicago. 

Q. He would have to migrate to the States?—A. He would have to migrate to 
the States, but that has not occurred in the gold pen business. There is very little 
migration between shops. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Where do you get your gold pen grinders from?—A. From the States. 

Q. They are not trained in Canada?—A. No. 

Q. You have to get them from the States?—A. Yes. The wages the men are 
earning today are on an average $25. We have three men who are doing better. than 
that. One man is earning an average of $30, and of the other two, one is earning 
about $28 and the other $33. 

Q. $33 a week?—A. Yes, a week; that is within nine months of completing their 
course. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned until 8 p.m. 


[Mr. V. R. Smith.] 
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The Committee met at eight p.m., Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 
Mrs. Mary RisuwortH, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where do you reside?—A. 225 Le Breton street, Ottawa 
Q. In Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
. Q. Have you been living here sometime?—A. Yes. 

Q. For how long?—A. For the last ten years. 

Q. And prior to that?—A. I just left to go to Toronto for two years, and then I 
came back and my husband joined up in the 77th Battalion. 

Q. Prior to living in Ottawa where did you live?—A. I never lived anywhere 
else since I came from England. 

Q. And in what year did you come from England?—A. 1912. That is, on the 
17th of August I landed. 


My Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Your husband is a returned soldier?—A. Yes. 
Q: He served his time?—A. Yes. 
Q. And he was returned unfit for service?—A. Yes. 
Q. During his absence overseas did you experience any difficulties in keeping up 


~ your home?—A. I did, I had to go out to work all the time, I have two children and 


I tried to keep things so that when my husband came back if he were sick or unfit I 
would have something to live on. When my husband did return he was just like an 
old man with two sticks and he gets the large sum of $20 a month pension. Before he 
went out he had an insurance, with a company, we had $250 insurance, now we have 
tried three times to get more, but now he cannot get other insurance, and so he said 
to me “ They have turned me down, and I think the best thing we can do is to put 
our gratuity into a little business.” We did so, but we have not enough money now 
to get the larger stock which we need. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the nature of his sickness?7—A. Trench feet. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

_Q. And he has heart trouble, has he not ?—A. Yes, his heart was 2-7. We got our 
pension increased this month to $20, it was $16.60. I am not appealing for myself but 
for the returned soldier. J think the returned soldier will need help this winter. I 
wonder if you were to look into the cellars of their homes how many you would find full 
of coal for the coming winter. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee what sort of work you did?—A. I went out working 
eyery day, and have worked for some of the best ladies in Ottawa. 

Q. When your husband returned did he secure any employment?—A. What posi- 
tion he did have was that of janitor on Queen Street, and he had to turn out at five 
o'clock every morning. He tried to keep on the work, but it was so hard it knocked 
him out. It was eight weeks before we went into the store he did that work, and we 
did not change our cheques until then. I would like to have a little help to help us 
over the winter. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What do you think you should receive?—A. I would be satisfied if we could 
have $500, but that would not be such a great amount. I have a little grocery busi- 
ness and we are doing well in it. 

Q. Are you making any profits?—A. We are just making a living. I have here 


_ a book (producing book) to show what the returned soldiers’ wives are owing me. 
__ There is one woman who owes me $40 and cannot pay it. 


[Mrs. Mary Rishworth.] 
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Q. Are there many returned soldiers’ families in your district ?—A. Yes, I have 
them coming in every day and saying they do not know how they are going to get 
through the winter, our men are not the same men they were before going to the war. 

Q. What did your husband do before he enlisted 2A. He was seven sessions in — 
the House of Commons. 

Q. What was he doing there?—-A. He was a wine clerk. 

Q. In the restaurant ?—A. Yes. 7 

Q. And prior to that what was his occupation ?—A. He has worked there ever since 
he came to Canada, that was before I was married to him. 

Q. What was his occupation before he came to Canada?—A. He was an electrician. 

Q. How old is your husband?—A. My husband is 38. My baby was ten months 
when my husband went overseas, and I had every sickness I think anyone could have. 

Q. Did you get in touch with the Patriotic Fund at all?—A. Oh, yes, we had 
Patriotic Fund help, but I am sorry to say that when I wanted an advance on our 
cheques and when I drew a cheque they told me I was $4.20 overdrawn, and they said 
my husband must have overdrawn it in England. They wrote to me several times to 
ask me for that $4.20, but I do not just feel—I do not know whether I would pay it 
or not. 

Q. During the war, while your husband was away, did you get in touch with the 
Patriotic Fund at all?—A. No, I just got my money, that is all. 

Q. How much money did you get from the Patriotic Fund?—A. $16 and something 
a month. j 

Q. And what separation allowance?—A. $20. 

Q. And did you have any assigned pay ?—A. $15.—I think just at the finish, we 
got $25 separation allowance before my husband came back. 

Q. That is $51 per month that you were drawing?—A. Yes, and I sent over some 
money to my husband while he was overseas. 

Q. Why did you have to send money over?—A. Well, he said that it cost him so 
much to live over there. 

Q While he was in the army?—A. Yes. 

Q. It cost him so much to live2?—A. Well, if they went to London or anything 
he said they could not get very good food on the pay they were getting. 


on 
” 
; 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. That was while he was in the hospital?—A. Yes. 
Q. You say he was not getting good food in the hospital, and asked you to send 
him money ?—A. Well, I sent him money several times. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And he was not getting good food in the hospitals?—A. Well, the food was 
such a price, and when he was on leave he needed it. 
Q. You got $16 from the Patriotic Fund, and then the Separation Allowance was 
increased to what?—A. I think at the last it was increased to $25. 
Q. And you still got your assigned pay, the $15?—A. Yes. 
Q. When did your husband come home?—A. He has been home one year last 
June; he came in June, 1918. 
Q. Are you occupying a rented house?—A. I am paying rent, $18 a month. 
Q. It has been $18 for what length of time?—A. Since I moved there, since the 
ist of May this year. 
Q. Before that what did you pay?—A. We were buying our own little place then 
we were paying $20 a month, or trying to. 
Q. Prior to that?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that at the time you were getting a total of $51 or $56 you were paying $20 
a month rent?—A. No, sir, not paying; that was just before my husband came home. 
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‘There was a little house for sale and I got it by paying $50 down, a friend of mine 
let me have it, and we paid at the rate of $20 a month. 

Q. And prior to that what did you pay ?—A. $13 a month rent while my husband 
was overseas. 

= Q. You state that for 12 years you lived in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

a Q. And your husband was working all the time?—A. Yes. 


E _ Q. How did it happen that he did not get a house during that time?—A. Well, 
~ I guess we didn’t feel inclined to; we always had the intention of going back to 
_ England. 


Q. When your husband went overseas what amount had he saved up and placed 

in the bank?—A. He didn’t have any saved in the bank. 
L Q. So that when he enlisted he practically had nothing saved?—A. No, we were 
eomfortable enough, but we hadn’t saved any money, and he was earning more money 
then. 
-_ Q. What was he earning ?—A. He was earning at the rate of $90 a month then in 
— Toronto. 

. Q. While he was here in Ottawa as a wine clerk what salary did he get?—A. I 
_ eouldn’t exactly tell you that. Then we went to Toronto for two years, and his father 
' died, and we came back to Ottawa. 

Q. When he was in Toronto what did he work at?—-A. He was bartender at the 
Mossop Hotel. 

~ Q. What salary did he get then?—A. $85 a month. 

Q. So that when he left Canada practically nothing had been saved after your 12 
years residence in Canada?—A. Well, we had sickness and one thing or the other; I 
had two children, and I had his mother and father, we were very good to them; his 
mother depended a lot on him; we helped his father as much as ever we could, and his 
father died. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Then as a matter of fact it was not possible for you to save?—A. It was 
| _ impossible for us to save; but now he is not able to work. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. He came home a little over a year ago, and what employment has he had since 
that time?—A. He is just down at Mr. Popham’s. He worked there all the time. 
E Q. Has he had that constantly —A. He was there all of last winter till we went 
into our store on the Ist of May. 
- Q. As caretaker what was he receiving ?—A. $17.50 a week. 
. Q. That would be about $72 a month; then he got a pension of how much?—A. 
$16.60, but he couldn’t keep that on. 

= Q. And the pension has since been raised?—A. This month $3 or $2.50. 

" Q. Coming back to the time when your husband was away, when you had to go 

out to work, would you tell me how you got in contact with the Patriotic Fund, or 

how they got in contact with you?—A. What for? 

:. Q. There was an arrangement made by which you got $16 a month; how did you 
first meet them?—A. I don’t know; that was granted by the Patriotic Fund. We 
didn’t have to interfere and ask them; they just told us that the Patriotic was 
increased, that is all. 

i Q. Did you meet anybody and discuss it with them ?—A. No, they just told us, 

and sent us a note. 

__ Q. Who sent you the notice?—A. I guess the Patriotic Fund; they send a note 
in with your cheque, that your pension will be paid so-and-so, and increased so-and-so. 

Q. Did no person in connection with the Patriotic Fund get in touch with you 

first and talk matters over?—A. Patriotic lady came to see us once a week; she was 

a very nice lady. 


[Mr. V. R. Smith.] 
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Q. What was her name?—A. I couldn’t tell you now; there used to be one nearly 
every week or month. 

Q. It would be some woman attached to the Patriotic Fund organization in this 
eity?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. And you sat down and talked matters over?—A. Yes, she used to ask how 
I was getting on. 

Q. Did she ask if you were working?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell her that you were?—A. Yes. 

Q. What class of work did you do?—A. Cleaning, every day. 

Q. What sort of cleaning?—-A. House cleaning, and I used to go out and cook 
a dinner and wait on table. 

Q. Did you have constant employment ?—A. Yes, every day. 

Q. Were you at the one place all the time?—A. Yes. 

Q. What place was that?—A. Well, it was at the Adelphi Apartment. 

Q. How old are your children?—A. My little girl is 4 years old and my little boy 
is 6. Still I didn’t come up to speak for them. I came up to ask you for help for the 
returned soldier, not only for myself. 

Q. You will understand we are all very sincere, very earnest in asking what the 
facts are; we simply want to know what the circumstances are of women like yourself 
when your husbands went away?—A. Well, I ean tell you from the bottom of my 
heart that I think the returned soldier should have some assistance, that is the main 
point. I think they should have it, too. I think those men that went and fought 
for us need it. They are not the same now; their nerves are all gone and they can’t 
work. Perhaps by next spring, when they have got over this winter, they will come 
more to themselves then. Take for instance, my own husband, he is just a wreck; 
he does nothing in the store, you might say; everything is left to me. Why? because 
he has got no nerves to do it, and I know several men who are just the same. 


By Mr.MacNeil: 

Q. When your husband returned you had some money saved up?—A. Yes, I paid 
it on my house. 

Q. And you saved your gratuity ?/—A. I saved every cheque, and if you wish to 
know, I cashed my cheque at Mr. Friedman’s. 

Q. Then with this money, that you saved you got a little business?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was your object in taking this little business?—A. Well, I just thought 
this; my husband was liable to drop any day or any time, and I know he can’t get any 


insurance on himself, and I just felt, well there will be something if I make a living 


out of it for me and the children. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How much did you save?—A. We saved $360. 

Q. Is that outside of the gratuity ?—A. No, our gratuity. 

Q. That is including the gratuity and what you saved from your own earnings /— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You started a little grocery business?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you pay on your stock?—A. I guess I got $250 stock in, or more 
than that. 

Q. How much do you owe on your stock now?—A. I guess about $100. : 

Q. And what you would like to do would be to increase your stock?—A. Yes, I 
would like to increase our stock, because I know we can do more business. 

Q. And if you do that you think you could make a comfortable living out of it? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. You don’t want any gift from the Government?—A. I don’t want any gift 
from the Government. 
(Mrs. Mary Rishworth.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you mean you would like a loan?—A. I would be glad of a loan if you 
would loan it to us, and there are several others, if you would offer it to them, would 


be more contented to do some little business. 


Q. Take the persons you have been speaking to, do you intimate that they would 
prefer a loan to a grant?—A. Well, I guess the majority of the people would rather 
have a grant, but I am sure, talking about the $500 grant, as the G.W.V.A. has spoken 
of, if you could loan something you could be secured. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. All you wish is a chance?—A. Yes, not for myself, but for every returned 


soldier to have a chance. 


Q. Take the other returned soldiers in the neighbourhood, the other families 
who have appealed to you for credit in your store. What is the matter with them ?— 
A. They know their husbands are not strong enough to work. 

Q. They are not making good wages?—A. No, they are not able to do it and 
they are not all entitled to the vocational training. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What rental do you pay for the store?—A. $18 a month. 


By Mr. Cooper: : 


Q. That does not include the house?—A. We just have three little rooms over 
the store. 


~ Q. You live over the store?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. What are your usual daily sales?—A. Well, I guess about $25 a day. 
Q. A grocery business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Do you give credit?—A. You have to give some credit. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I am an experienced hand at the grocery business and I would advise you 
not to give any more credit than you can help?—A. You cannot help it. We are 
not all rich. The poor have to live. It is all very fine if you have a gvod bank 
account, but if you have not you cannot do it. You cannot see your little children 


Starve. 


Q. That is all the more reason why you cannot give credit?—A. I guess the 
rich don’t know what it costs the poor to live, or they don’t think. I do not know 
how it is they brought in things for the Civil Service to fight the high cost of living. 
They don’t seem to think about us. : 


By Mr. Morphy: 
; Q. For how long do you give credit?—A. Just from the 1st to the 15th, and 
trom the 15th to the 1st. 
Q. How do you find the payments?—A. Very good; they try to do their best, 
and I am not hard if they are a couple of dollars short. 
Q. So that as a general thing it amounts to cash?—A. Yes. 
Q. ‘Have you any bad debts?—A. Well, just this one; just the soldier’s wife. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. You feel, taking into consideration the husband’s health and the fact that 


he cannot earn a livelihood, and the fact that you have two children whose future 
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you must provide for, you feel that if you have an opportunity to put the business — 


on a solid foundation you would be all right and you would be quite content ?—A. 
Yes. 4 
By Mr. McLean: 


Q. And $500 would do it?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Cooper: ‘ 


Q. You are in a regular stable business; would it not be possible for you to 
receive your goods on terms from the wholesale houses?—A. Well, you see, we have 
no capital. J guess they know what a returned soldier is. 


Q. But they would deal with you as a business woman; they would not deal with 
you as a returned soldier; they would not give you thirty days?—A. No we deal 


c.o.d. 
By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Your husband’s disability is one of the most serious a man can have?—A, 
Oh, yes; and he is eaten up with rheumatism, which he got in the trenches, and 
rheumatic fever and pleurisy. 


By the Chairman: 
_Q. Did he apply for vocational training?—A. No, he had never applied for it, 
because I do not know that he could get it. 

The CuammaN: I will ask Mr. Parkinson if this man would be entitled to re- 
training. He has had rheumatism, pleurisy, heart trouble and trench fever and is 
drawing a pension of $20. 

Mr. Parkinson: It would depend on his previous occupation. 

The CHAIRMAN: He was a wine clerk. 

Mr. Parxinson: If he could not carry on his previous occupation, he would be 
entitled to it. 

The CHarrRMAN: With prohibition in force he could not very well be a wine clerk. 

The Witness: He could not walk on his feet. 


By the Chairman: 
@. He has never applied for re-training?—A. No. 


Mr. Parxryson: If a man’s occupation is gone out of existence during the war, 
his case could be dealt with. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If he were entitled under the law and regulations now under force, would he 
take it?--A. What would I do in the store? J would like him to help me in the store. 

Q. Do you want to make him manager of a grocery store?—A. No, nothing of the 
kind. 

Q. How old was he?—A. 38. 

Q. We have numerous examples of men who have been re-trained here earning 
$20, $22 and $24 a week re-trained. If he had an opportunity of being re-trained, do 
you think that would be an advantage, or would you rather keep him in the store?—A. 
Well I do not know, sir. I am not pleading for myself. I do not wish to do that, so 
far as I am concerned. It is the majority of the soldiers who are in worse need than I 
am, that is what I wish you to understand. I am not up here to plead for myself alone, 
and I think the scheme of the G.W.V.A. is a very good one. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You would both feel very much more enti if you had something of your 
own?’—A. Yes, if we had a few hundred at the back of us and feel, “ Well, we can get 
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s stock in and do something.” It would give us some encouragement. We have 
tried our best to establish ourselves, but we have not the financial means to do it. 

Q. Do you think your husband would be willing to take vocational training from 
this point of view? You say you would feel much better off if you had something of 
your own?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Supposing your business failed, would you not feel that it would have been bet- 


_ter for your husband to have taken a course?—A. I do not feel as if it would, because 
we are doing very good and would be very comfortable if we could get enough stock in. 


et Ba Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is your husband’s health very bad?—A. Yes. When it rains he is very bad. 
§ _Q. It would be almost impossible for him to hold a steady job?—A. Yes. it would. 
:. Q. It would be very difficult for him to go to a class and study something fresh at 
his time of life2—A. Yes. 

Q. And in his state of health?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. He would not have any energy to go?—A. No. The returned soldier does not 
seem to have any life in him. It seems to fall away. 
Q. And the other wives with whom you have been in touch?—A. They are just the 
= Same. 
—Q. In fact many of them are worse?—A. Yes. 

- Q. And look with alarm at the coming winter?—A. Yes. How are they going to 
_ clothe little children? The little children want to be clothed and kept warm. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. You have told the Committee that there is some soldier’s wife who owes you 
$40 but cannot pay ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is her husband living?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has he any work?—A. I think he has now. 

Q. What reason does the woman give you why she cannot pay ?—A. She just says 
she cannot pay. 

Q. Do you know what assistance she is getting from any of the funds?—A. I do 
not know. I do not know what she is getting. She is an elderly woman and has a 
— large family. 
Q. Is her husband up in years?—A. Yes. 
Q. How old is he?—A. I guess he must be around fifty. 
Q. Was he wounded 2—A. I do not know if he was wounded or not. 


By the Chairman: 


.. Q. Is her husband working ?—A. I cannot say. I do plead from the bottom of my 
heart that you would do something for the returned soldier this winter. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

fe Q. Don’t you think you should give the name of that woman to Mr. Parkinson ?— 
_ A.J don’t want any name to be mentioned. 

= _ Q. I think that woman should be helped, and if you gave the name to Mr. Parkin- 
son they would take it up?—A. I do not want to give the name, and I do not wish my 
name mentioned, either. I do not wish to plead for myself. My heart is for the 
returned soldier, and I could go to my utmost to help him. If we had the Huns 
¢oming to our doors, we would have had to do more than they are going to give us, 
as hey are to give us anything. 


(Mrs. Mary Rishworth.] 
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Mr. T. A. STEVENSON called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. To which branch of the Department of S8.C.R. are you attached¢?—A. I came 
into the Department of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment in an advisory capacity 
from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Q. By whom were you nominated?—A. By the Executive Council of the Trades 
and Labour Council of Canada. 

Q. And you came in an advisory capacity?—A. Yes. 

Q. With which branch of the service are you connected?—A. On the 11th 
November, the day the armistice was signed, I came to Ottawa. The minister of 
the department, Sir James Lougheed, requested me and Major Anthes the following 
day to organize the branch known as the Information and Service Branch. Also I 
have acted in an advi inary capacity with the Vocational Branch so far as organized 
labour is concerned. : 

Q. You have been comme ted with the department since the armistice?—A. Since 
the 11th day of November, last. 

Q. Prior to that, what was your work?—A. I was Secretary of the Toronto 
District Labour Council for six or seven years prior to that. At the time I came 
to Ottawa I was President of the Typographical Union in Toronto, and Business 
Manager of the “Banner” the labour paper of Toronto. 

Q. Your work since the armistice has been of such a character that it has spread 
pretty well over the Dominion?—A. Yes, I have been as far west as Vancouver, and 
as far east as the city of Quebec in the Dominion, and I have been as far as England 
and Scotland for the department this summer. I went via New York instead of 
Halifax. 

Q. Earlier in our inquiry, we had some discussion with reference to the labour 
situation in Canada. Would you just give us your views as to the situation at the 
present time, as you see it; as to what the labour situation is just now or has been 
within the last month, so far as unemployment is concerned, so far as opportunity for 
employment and industrial activity are concerned, and so on, not dealing with the 
future but just with the immediate present?—A. From my observations, I would say 
that as far as organized labour, skilled mechanics in Canada are concerned, there is 
at present no surplus of labour. In fact, in the building trade, we are very very short 
of mechanics. In the metal trades this summer there was a little slackness on account 
possibly of industrial troubles, I do not know; but apparently, at the present time, 
the metal trades are quite fair. In the trade I am connected with myself, the printing 
trade, I do not believe we have had what you would call a slack season during the past 
ten years in Canada. Generally speaking, labour conditions in Canada this summer 
are very good, exceptionally good as far as skilled mechanics are concerned. 

Q. And so far as unskilled labour is concerned ?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, so far 
as unskilled labour is concerned, there is not a very great percentage of unskilled 
labour organized, but we find common labouring men for the building trades, machine 
shops, ete., at a premium. They are hard to get. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Are you speaking generally of Canada?—A. I am-speaking of it as I see it 
generally. If there is any exception to that, I would say it is in the western prov- 
inces. When I was in Vancouver early in the spring, in April, things did not look 
any too encouraging at that time. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you draw that picture of the general labour situation in Canada you 
do not intend to convey the idea that there is no unemployment?—A. I do not. 
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Q. There has been unemployment?—A. Yes, I would say there is unemployment. 
Q. Attributable to what?—A. Possibly to the class of labour that is available at 


_ the present time, and to men not feeling as if they wanted to take that class of work. 


Q. Is there also this feature of it} that while there may be demands for employ- 
ment in certain directions, there are not just the men who could fill the particular jobs? 
—A. Quite correct. In the province of Ontario there could be thousands of brick- 
layers and carpenters put into employment if we had them at the present time. I think 
that is general throughout the country in the building trades at the present time. 

~ Q. So far as skilled men who are required in industrial employment of various 
kinds are concerned/—A. I would say that there is no surplus of skilled mechanics 
in Canada to-day. 

Q. That is speaking generally’—A. Speaking generally. You may find an 
industry here and there where you will find a little slackness, but generally I would say 
that skilled mechanics are fairly busy at the present time. 

Q. This view of the situation has been put forth that there are opportunities, 
have been in the past, and will be in the future, for men who are trained for certain 
classes of skilled work, specialists. We had examples this afternoon. Take the 
jewellery trade for example. Mr. Ellis, who is a manufacturing jeweller from 
Toronto, told us this afternoon that the jewellery trade simply cannot get the employees 
they require?—A. I believe that is correct, because from my close connection with the 
employment bureau throughout our branch I know we have a demand for jewellery 
workers and clock makers from several centres in the Dominion. 

Q. Will that apply equally to other special lines of industrial work; I am not 
‘speaking of the ordinary machinist, you understand; for certain types of special 
work it has been represented here that there is large scope for training men for those 
‘special fields of work ?—A. I would say there is large scope for trained men for special 
lines of work; that they can do exceptionally well when—I would not like to say 
permanently employed because, as a labour man, I believe there is no such thing 
as permanent employment. The only permanent employment for a man will be when 
he leaves this earth. 

Q. Why is that, Mr. Stevenson?—A. We usually work by the hour or by the day, 
and as soon as we are not satisfactory we are “let out”, as they say in labour circles. 

Q. What other condition might put an end to employment besides that?—A. Slack- 
ness of trade will do it, if there is a slump in Canada I think there will be a slackness 
in industrial activity. 

Q. If your statement means anything it means this: that in any year while a man 
may make every effort to keep in employment conditions may arise which will throw 
him out of employment ?—A. Yes, it will throw him out of employment in this country 
as well as in any other. 

Q. Labour in that respect is just like a commodity ?—A. Yes, as far as that goes, 
yes. 

Q. We have had your view of the general situation as it exists at the present time, 
and say for a month back; looking to the future would you care to express an opinion 
as to what the situation will be this winter in Canada, generally from your knowledge 
of the whole situation?—-A. Of course Canada has varied weather, we have winters 
that have been pretty hard, but if we have a rather mild winter, especially in the 
province of Ontario, I think that the various building trades will be fairly active all 
the winter, and they will be able to give employment to thousands of men. Tf it usta 
severe winter and the building trades slack off there is going to be a large number 


of men thrown out of employment in the building trade. 


Q. Would that have happened in the year 1910?—A. I just don’t recollect whether 


_ it was a severe winter or not. 


Q. If it were a severe winter the same thing would have occurred?—A. Yes, if it 


_ was a severe winter, on account of there being nothing doing in the building trade. 


[Mr. T. A. Stevenson.] 
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Q. In the province of Ontario, and in fact, the whole of Canada as far as the 
building trade is concerned employment is bound to be more or less seasonable, depend- 
ing upon the weather.—A. Yes, although I will say that in Canada the building trade 
may by reason of the lack of building be very very prosperous for several years. Not 
only on account of the shortage of homes in this country, but on account of war con- 
ditions. There were no great industries started in Canada in the five years during the 
war, no very large office buildings or factories were -erected, which has thrown the 
industrial life back four or five years; that coupled with the shortage of homes ought 
to make the building trade fairly busy for five or ten years. 

Q. When will they likely start to get busy ?—A. Well, they got busy this year, they 
are busy now. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. They are very busy just now?—A. They are very busy. 


By the Chairman: 


.Q. Do you think that is bound to continue?—A. Yes, naturally, I would say that 
is bound to continue for several years. 

Q. Is this situation true as you see it, from your knowledge and from your in- 
formation, if I make statements check me up as to whether it is correct or not, my in- 
formation is, take three or four cities that I know, the city of Regina, the city of Saska- 
toon, and the city of Moose Jaw; in thé year 1914 they had a depression in the West on 
account of the boom there, and building stopped. It stopped prior to the war, and 
since then we have passed through the years 1914, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, with prac- 
tically no building in those cities, so that it is scarcely possible to get a house; business 
men have not erected buildings nor stores, there is very little in the way of office accom- 
modation, and as a result of that the conditions in those western cities are such that 
people simply have not room to live, they have not room to carry on their business, 
and that condition must be remedied in the very near future by means of erecting 
buildings. Do you agree with that?—A. I do. 

Q. Then why up to the present time have those building operations not been 
proceeded with?—A. I suppose the erection of buildings, like everything else, the 
money market somewhat controls it. Any one at all conversant with building material 
knows that at the present time it is at as high an ebb in Canada as it has ever been, 
and that is the reason that it did not show any marked improvement in the spring 
of the year. 

Q. They are holding back on account of the high cost?—A. Of building material. 

Q. And partially-on account of the high cost of labour as well?—A. No, I would 
say that it is more on account of the high cost of material. Not so much in the high 
cost of labour, as in the high cost of material and the high cost of living. 

Q. It is largely on account of the increase in the cost of material you think?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And you attribute largely the non-construction to that fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. Speaking of the outlook for the coming winter you said that in Ontario you 
did not think if there is anything like an open season there will be any great amount 
of unemployment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now as regards the other parts of Canada?—A. The other parts of Canada, 
as far as the building trades are concerned, I would say the same would prevail in the 
other provinces. As far as industrial life is concerned in those provinces, I cannot 
see any reason why the industries of Canada should not run pretty nearly to capacity 
all winter, provided the manufacturing interests of Canada are not afraid of some 
radical change in the tariff, or something of that kind to scare them. 

Q. And I suppose providing further that the industries and labour can get 
together and act reasonably and sensibly ?—A. Quite correct. 

[Mr. T. A. Stevenson,] 
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_ Q. If there is no serious trouble over wages and conditions of-employment, and 
that sort of thing, in other words if the two ends of this work get together there is no 
-yeason why the industries of Canada generally should not be working at capacity ?— 
A. Quite right. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


a Q: The men by the thousand, especially in the West, have come in from the farm 
labour and the woods and the fields; you don’t expect them to be absorbed, do you, 

thousands of them?—A. Well, I want to be quite frank with you as far as the winter 

conditions of the western provinces are concerned. As far as fishermen and men 
coming in from the bush, I am not speaking of their conditions even previous to the 
__war; but to give you really a correct answer as far as one province is concerned, the 
a _ province of Saskatchewan, the Superintendent of Labour Bureaux told me that 
3 he had no worries at all with regard to unemployment this winter in Saskatchewan. 
He said that as far as the farm help was concerned, that they had had an exceptional 
good summer and fall, and he knew the men to such an extent that they would not 
be looking for work this winter, and that those men usually bank on having a good 
summer and sufficient to carry them over the winter, so that as far as their province 
was concerned he did not have any concern in regard to farm help. 

Q. Have you any report from British Columbia?—A. No, I have no special 
report from British Columbia; but I will say this: From the weekly reports coming 
into the department I do know that things are improving every week in British 
Columbia, especially in Vancouver and Victoria. From the number of placements 
in our Employment Branch I know that things are improving. Here is last week’s 
report; I have-not read it yet :— 


The Service Officer for British Colambia reports that owing to the closing down of the 

Seattle shipyards a large number of shipyard workers are coming across the line to obtain 
work, to the detriment of Canadian workers, particularly soldiers, in British Columbia. 

Ee He reports that the One Big Union is making trouble in lumber camps. He made a 
personal investigation in one camp, where a strike had occurred, and found that the conditions 
were all that could be desired. : 

Special attention which has been given to the lumber industry with a view to the absorp- 
tion of returned men in that industry has produced most satisfactory results. In the New 
Westminster District our representative was able to secure an increase of wages in the Fraser 
Mills to 474c. an hour. One yard in Vancouver is now employing all white labour, and another 
mill had only 8 orientals out of 84 employees. The replacing of orientals by white labour has 
reached the point where he estimates that about 50% of the labour employed in the lumber mills 
is now white. 


Lumbering is an industry in British Columbia that up till recently, I believe, 
employed very nearly all Oriental labour. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Reverting to the building trade situation in Ontario, can you tell me off-hand 
the wages given to a stonemason?—A. I could not just say the scale for a stonemason. 
Ido know that the scale for a bricklayer in the city of Toronto and district is 75 
cents an hour, but in a great many instances they are giving any place from 80 cents 
to $1 an hour. : 

c. Q. And carpenters?—A. The carpenters scale, I believe, is 65 cents, but a con- 
siderable number of carpenters are getting as high as 70 and 72 cents. 

Q. Plasterers?—A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. What about common labour?—A. Unskilled labour. in the city of Toronto, 
I would say the minimum wage is 45 cents, and I think there may be some paying 
more, but I think it will average 45 cents. 

Q. Would you be prepared to answer this question : having regard to the cost of 
ving and the wages now paid in the Toronto district, is the worker, common and 
by trades, in as good a position now as he was in pre-war days at the lower scales of 
ages years ago when living was cheaper?—A. No, I don’t believe he is. 
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Q. You think he is not in as favourable a position?—A. No, for this reason; I~ 
believe official figures will show that wages from 1914 up to this year have increased 
on the average through this country by 47 per cent, while the cost of living has gone 
up in some instances by 78 per cent, so the ordinary workman must be worse off to-day 
than he was on the low wages of pre-war times. 

Q. On what commodities do you base the cost of living in regard to those per- 
centages?’—A. I base it on the cost of commodities as reported by the Department 
of Labour in the Monthly Report in the Labour Gazette. 

Q. Would they be commodities that were used by that class of people?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You are speaking now about the general labour market, but what about the 
employment of returned soldiers?—A. In respect to the employment of returned 
soldiers, particularly organized labour, I think organized labour has demonstrated to 
the country at large that they are very sympathetic and are willing at all times to 
assist the returned soldiers to get employment and assist them to get good working 
“conditions and the current rate of wages. The Information and Service Banch 
have placed in employment since the opening of that branch, possibly the 1st of 
February, up to the present time, about 80,000 men out of total applications of 
between 85,000 and 90,000. I think that goes to show that the discharged soldier is 
not having any great trouble in finding employment in the industries of this country. 
Naturally, there is a certain percentage of discharged soldiers along with civilian 
life in this country that are unemployed. I do not know for what reason. 


By Mr. Cooper: : 

Q. You read from the British Columbia statement that shipyard workers were 
coming from the States and taking the place of our men in shipyards of Victoria 
and Vancouver?—A. It does not say they are taking the place; it says coming in 
-competition with. 

Mr. Cooper: That may get into the papers and make a wrong impression if it 
is not corrected. Could not a statement be made that would prevent that? 


The Cuamman: The only statement that can be made is that at the present 
time there is a prohibition against any such thing taking place. We do not let either 
skilled or unskilled labour in unless there is an absolute reason for it. Under Orders 
in Council passed, that class of labour is prevented from entering British Columbia, 
and we have been very careful to see that Canada is safeguarded elsewhere as well as 
from any influx of skilled or unskilled labour unless there is an absolute necessity 
for it. 

Witness: I want to be thoroughly fair to our representative in Vancouver. In 
submitting his report he said that he reported this to the local immigration authori- 

‘ties, who told him they were quite capable of coping with the situation as far as people 
“coming in by boat were concerned, but there were some people coming over some of 
the roads and they could not watch all the roads and all the boats and get them all. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. I would like to know why they cannot watch the trains?—A. I do not know; 
T have no idea. I suppose the immigration officials are pretty busy people, possibly. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. And it is a long border line?—A. Yes. ‘ 
: Q. So far as your branch is concerned, do you see any place where the service 
might be improved so as to insure better results with regard to securing employment 
both for returned men and civilians?—A. Yes, I have one suggestion to offer for an 
efficient employment service in the Dominion of Canada. Employment service, look- 
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g at it from a business point of view, as any other business, I think would be more 
successful under one management rather than under the management of the several 
provinces in the Dominion of Canada. You will understand that different Provincial 
Governments now have the right to take care of the employment question in the pro- 
inces, whereby you are dealing with several provinces and you do not get the same 
measure of efficiency if it was all under the Federal Government, and governed from 
Ottawa. 

Q. Then you would suggest the establishment of a purely Federal Dono onipa: 
agencies because under that system you would have central control?—A. Quite cor- 
- yect. I would go so far as to suggest, if necessary, to amend the British North 

; America Act accordingly. 


— By Mr. Morphy: 

a Q. That involves some wiping out of private agencies?—A. For myself I think 

| if there has ever been a curse to the employment. question in Canada it is the exist- 
ence of private employment agencies. 
Q. Why ?—A. As I see employment, employment bureaux are to reduce the turn-. 
over in the labour market. With the private employment agency, the more men they - 
ean turn over the more money they are making; and I don’t know why any man or 
~ woman looking for employment in Canada should be burdened to the extent of $1, $2 
or $3 to any agency. 


By the Chairman: 


7 Q. Do you consider you have sufficient staff for carrying on your work?—A. I do.. 
I think the Information and Service Branch is sufficiently staffed, if we ever see that. 
we are not sufficiently staffed in any particular centre in Canada, I will say that the 
_ minister in that department has never placed anything in our way and has given us 
a free hand, and told us if we required a staff to get it. 
Q. You have not been hampered in that connection?—A. No, I say we never 
_ have been hampered for staff by the minister. We have been given a free hand to 
organize the country and get the staff, and I may say further, in connection with 
employment offices in this country, early last spring we realized that there were 
small towns in Canada where the Provincial Governments did not see fit to open 
employment offices, that they did not think the volume of business was sufficient to 
_ warrant the opening of employment offices in the small towns through an arrangement 
_ with the Federal Department of Labour, and one branch of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, especially in the province of Ontario, we opened what was called one man offices - 
and put a discharged soldier in charge, to look after, first, the needs of the discharged 


we 
te 


soldiers, and try and get them employment, and after that to look after the civilian 

unemployed labour in these localities, with the result that to-day possibly we have 
_ between fifteen and twenty of those one man offices in the province of Ontario oper- 

% ating in small towns, and doing exceptionally good work, placing anywhere from 
a fifteen to forty discharged soldiers every week in employment. 

_ Q. Have you been in many of those offices yourself?—A. I have been in quite a 


. 


~ few. 
E Q. Speaking generally, do you find them properly equipped, so arranged as to be 
able to properly handle the business that presents itself{?—A. I will say they are 
"Properly equipped, because if they were not properly equipped I would imagine part 
_ of that responsibility would rest upon my own shoulders. I think it is one of my 
uties to see that the offices are properly equipped. 
Q. We had evidence to the effect that in one of the centres, Winnipeg, men were 
erded like cattle, or something to that effect, that the office was crowded. That they 
had not the proper staff or proper equipment, or sufficient room to handle the number 


‘men who called there seeking employment?—A. I would say that an employment 
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oftice is like a good many offices and businesses. At certain hours of the day it would — 
not matter how many street cars you had on the streets, they would be over- -crowded, 
and I would say that in any large centre like Winnipeg, Toronto, Vancouver and 
Montreal, on Mondays in particular, these employment offices are going to be crowded 
and you cannot avoid it. There are other times in the week you have lots of room 
and not so many people coming in, but there is no business that does not experience 
over-crowding at certain times, but so far as the men being herded like cattle, I think 
it is an insult, in the first place, to the working man of Canada to say, they are herded 
or treated like cattle. I do not believe they would stand for it. I think they have too 
much fight in them to stand for it. . 

Q. Do you see any objection to fifteen or twenty, or fifty or sixty men being in 
there looking for employment?—A. No, not if they are looking for employment. 
Naturally if there are only five or six clerks in that office some of the men will haye 
to wait five or ten minutes, and I see no objection to it. I have gone into the employ- 
ment office on King street, Toronto, and have seen fifty or sixty men in there, but I 
heard no complaint of them not being waited on. ‘They were quite willing to take 
their turn with the rest of the men and when it came their turn they were waited 
upon. 

Q. Do you think arrangements should be made so that each man could be taken — 
privately into a room and could:talk the matter over privately’—A. I am not going 
to suggest that he should be taken into a private room, but I think every man should 
be more or less interviewed in a semi-private manner. JI wuuld not want to see every- 
body round to hear his business when he is registering for employment, and J think 
T can say that such is the case, that they take care that the men when talking in regard 
to opportunities for employment are more or less private. 

Q. Have you talked the matter over with the men in charge of the office or with 
anybody else in that regard?—A. I cannot say I talked it over, because J never saw 
the necessity of it. I never considered our offices were in a position that that was 
necessary. It always looked to me as though the business was being carvied on satis- 


factorily. 


By Mr. Morphy: A 
Q. You have had no complaints along that score?—A. No, no official complaints. a 


~ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you had any complaints from Winnipeg ?—A. No official complaint came | 
in from Winnipeg. It might have been in the office but never drawn to my attention. | 
Q. Did you ever Ifear any complaint about Winnipeg?—A. Not till I heard it in 

this room a week ago. 
Q. If there had been a serious complaint would it have come to your ears/—A. 
{t imagine it would. ui 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. What is the attitude of organized labour towards vocational training in your 
department #—A. Very, very sympathetic. As the representative of the organized | 
labour in the department I have had only two complaints which have been reported 
to me since I have been in that branch, one in regard to the boot and shoe operators, |. 
and another moving picture operator, which were both satisfactorily adjusted. From 
the outset of the war it was the understanding that we would take care of members 
in our own trade as far as possible. 

Q. Have you a pretty fair knowledge of the men who have been trained voca- || 
tionally by the department? Have you come in contact with the men themselves to | 
any extent?—A. Not to any great extent. Personally I have met some that have been =| 
trained in a few lines of calling. a 
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; Q. Have you had anything to do with the placing of these men in employment ?— 
_ A. No, I have not. The vocational officers have been placing men largely through 
their own branch. 

? Q. You have been dealing with the discharged soldiers?—A. With the discharged 
soldier who has not taken any vocational training, who comes to the ordinary employ- 
ment office for employment. 

Q. We have had an estimate from Mr. Anthes to the effect that there were in 
the neighbourhood of 30,000 men out of employment. What is your opinion as to that 
estimate? Did you have anything to do with making it up?—A. I saw the figures come 
in. They come in from our different offices in different sections of Canada. I saw 
_ the figures come in and from my observatron in Toronto, Montreal and other cities 
I would say that was a fair estimate, although I sometimes differ with people in regard 
to employment. A man might walk the streets for three months with money in his 
pocket and not look for employment, and I do not class that man as being unemployed. 
Until a man applies for employment I cannot say I am thoroughly convinced that man 
is unemployed, provided there was a place for him if he wanted it. Naturally, all 
men who want employment do not go to the employment offices. They apply direct 
for it. 

By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Those figures were not compiled by you?—A. I do not know how they were 
compiled. 

Q. You only give it through the Labour Department?—A. We know how many 
men are registered in the employment offices in Canada who have not been placed 
in employment so far as the returned soldier is concerned, and I think there is 6,000 
discharged men on our record who have not been placed in employment. There is 
twenty or twenty-five per cent of the discharged men going to the employment offices 
for employment. 

The Cuamman: What does that signify to you?—A. That they are either seek- 
ing employment themselves, or they are going back to their former occupations, or 
not yet ready to go back to work. 

Q. So that out of all the men who have returned, you estimate that there are in 
the neighbourhood of 6,000 you have not as yet been able to place?—A. I do not know 
whether I have last week’s report with me. I think I can give you the figures. At the 
end of last week we had unplaced 5,899 men, and had placed in employment 78,733. 
That is for the week ending October 4, 1919. 

Q. We had a good deal of discussion about this question of casual employment. 
The contention is put forth that your system of regarding your placements is an 
objectionable one. I understand from the evidence that if a man received employment 
for a week, he is regarded as placed. What have you to say as to that?—A. All I have 
to say is that I understand the Federal Department of Labour has been seeking in- 
formation from nearly every country in the world as regards the placing of men in 
employment, and that that seems to be the basis in the majority of countries that have 
an advanced employment service; that seems to be the mark that they think they should 
work from to recognize placements in employment, one week’s work. 

Q. Then the system adopted here is not new at all?—A. No. That is, after 
thorough inquiry and investigation, the line recognized in other countries. 

Q. Do you not think that probably it would be better for the purpose of statistics 
and for the purpose of making sure that men have more permanency in employment, 
to follow that up for say a month?—A. Yes, as a labour man I would say it would be 
better to put it at a year. A month would be much better than a week, but as a labour 
~ Man I would say make it a yeay. 

Q. Suppose that in those 78,000 odd placements ANE [ise leas 

Q. Supposing 10,000 or 15,000 or 20,000 were employed casually, as has been repre- 
sented to us, what would your view be as to these positions becoming permanent in 
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the sense that they would be likely to continue for some months?—A. Between 10,000 
and 15,000 casual workers out of a total of nearly 79,000 is an exceptionally good per- 
centage, because as you know in any country there is always a certain amount of casual 
work that will never develop into permanent employment. You cannot expect it. 
I can cite one instance. At the Toronto Exhibition, during the two weeks, we were 
able to place in temporary employment 27 disabled men who were really problem 
cases, amputation cases, ete., that could not go out into the ordinary labour market, 
and that are hard to place in what you call permanent employment. 

Q. As a matter of fact, in every country: A. In every country you will get a 
certain amount of easual labour that you | cannot call permanent at any time; spas- 
modie labour. 

Q. Labour that shifts from one shop to another ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. When you were over in England, did you make any inquiries as to the system 
of vocational training there?’—A. I did, I entered into it very thoroughly. 

Q. I understand that they have an apprenticeship system; at least it is spoken 
of as an apprenticeship system?—A. Yes, they have the apprenticeship system in 
England. J am sorry to say that up to the middle of July this year, England was very 
slow with their retraining of disabled men. In fact, Canada had done more actual 
training than in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales combined. For example, I was 
in the city of Edinburgh in July. Edinburgh has a population of 300,000 or 400,000 
people and they had only 169 men in that city in training. On my arrival at Halifax 
on the 10th August, I asked our representative in Halifax how many men he had in 
training in Halifax, and he said 952 in a city with a population of between 50,000 and 
60,000. 

Q. What is your judgment as to the two systems?—A. From what I saw of the 
training in England, I really would not want to call it a system. In the first place, 
they were not down to a system of training. It was more or less divided into four 
heads. The M:nistry of Pensions was doing a certain amount of training; the 
Ministry of Labour was doing some: of it; the War Department was doing some of it, 


and the Educational Department of the Government was doing some of it. It was 


virtually divided into four sections. They had no co-ordination. For instance, even 
in applying for training, if you went before the Building Trades Committee and made 
application for training in the Building trades, and the committee examined you and 


found you did not look good as an applicant in the building trades, they did not have ~ 


any co-ordinating power whereby they could say: “We will recommend you to another 
committee”. They had no other alternative but to turn that man down flat and tell 
him he had better go to another place and make a new application. They had 
no co-ordination. They had either to accept a man or reject him. Every committee 
or every trade over there was distinct by itself, while in this country, if a man goes 
before the Advisory Board in Canada and makes application to be trained as a motor 
mechanic, for instance, and that committee did not deem that he was a good man to 
make a motor mechanic, they would suggest training him for something else. The 
work is co-ordinated here. 


By Mr. Cooger: 

Q. In England are they training dike Ried men, or all men who were minors when 
they enlisted?—A. They are training more than disabled men in the Old Country. 
They are training some of the old regular army men. I saw a man over there 42 years 
of age apprenticed out to the bricklaying industry. He had been a regular soldier for 
19 years. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Would they apply their system of training to a man who had _ previously 
acquired a trade through the apprenticeship system if he was not a disabled man?— 
(Mr. T. A. Stevenson.] 
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n connection with the disabled men, first, they were following Canada to a great 
ent in that regard. Where they had an arrangement for training a man in any 
particular trade, if that man had any previous experience in the trade at all, they 
used it and tried to give him something along the same line. But there are only 
certain trades that the Government had agreements with to train men in. When I 
left England there were only forty or fifty occupations that they were training men 
in while in Canada they are training in nearly 300. Up to the time I left England 
they had not reached an agreement with the engineering trade to train men in the 
engineering line. They did have an agreement with the labour organizations and 
_ organizations of employers, but that agreement had to be ratified by the Government 
before they could train in that industry. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


ss Q. Do you think the Canadian system is better?—A. From what I have seen and 
read of the Canadian system I think it is actually giving more satisfaction génerally 
speaking than any other system in vogue in any of the other allied countries. 


3 By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. What do you consider the chief disadvantage of the apprenticeship system ?— 
_ A. I would not want to say that there is any disadvantage from apprenticeship. From 
listening to witnesses here, I believe there are a good many men who really do not 
realize what an apprenticeship is. As an industrial man [I believe, and I think the 
- members of the Committee realize that during the first year or two an apprentice in 
an industry is really only a message boy or roustabout, and does not get much training 
in the occupation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He comes in at what age as a rule?—A. 14 or 15. The ordinary apprentice 
_ boy comes out of school when he is fifteen. If he goes into a machine shop, he just 


does little odd jobs and the handy work for a year or a year and a half. If he goes 
into a printing office, my own trade,—I know that for the first two years I learned very 
little of the business. I was kept making rollers and cleaning out ink barrels, carry- 
ing mail to the post office, mailing the weekly paper, and so on. 
Q. Taking the case of a disabled man who comes back between the ages of 20, 
25 or even 28 and 30 years; you would never think of putting him through a course 
-pprenticeship as you have described the apprenticeship?—A. In that kind of 
pprenticeships, no, I would not believe in telling him to serve in an apprenticeship 
along the same lines as boys, without very very careful supervision. It is no use if 
you put a man in for five years’ apprenticeship like a boy, because if you do so he is 
going to lose two or three years of valuable life. 
__-Q. From your knowledge of industry and industrial conditions do you think that 
_ the present plan of training these men would be better than by making a change 
whereby a man would get a longer training, and an arrangement be made with the 
_ employer whereby the employer would gradually pay the man more and the department 
less?—A. It is rather a difficult question to answer. I was always of the opinion that 

_ that was what the vocational branch endeavoured to do, to train a man sufficiently in 
“ industry whereby he could make as much if not more than he did in the pre-war times, 
and to give him a chance to improve in that industry so as to become an expert in that 
particular line. I thought that was the work of the vocational branch. 

_ Q. Let me put it this way, as I understand it from the evidence, if we say to the 
‘man, “ Well now, we will take you on for re-training, and we will expect you to com- 
plete your course in six months,” the man understands that because he sees others 
getting an extension that he too may get an extension of his course for two months 


more. I daresay most men understand that and the contention is put forth because 
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that goal, that objective, is placed before the man, he will be more earnest in his . 
endeavour to acquire the knowledge that he has to acquire during that period of train- _ 
ing than he would be if he knew he has as much as twelve or sixteen months to com- _ 
plete the course?—A. Quite so, it is quite possible that the man if he knows that he 
has a definite time to accomplish a certain work that he will work harder, and if he 
knows that he has an indefinite time in which to accomplish the same work it is 
natural that he will not work as hard as he would in the shorter time. 

Q. Now, the contention is put up on the other side that by placing that limit upon 
the time you establish a condition on account of putting the goal so near that these 
men are not in mental or physical condition to reach the goal in that time, and if they 
do they overwork themselves?—A. I imagine that would be a matter that would have 
to be decided in every individual case. I know, again referring to the printing indus- 
try, that if a man has been a hand compositor and seen service overseas, and has lost 
a limb we can teach him to operate a linotype or monotype machine in six months, 
and make him efficient as an operator; or if a man has gone over there and lost an arm 
we could make out of him a competent proofreader in six months, or a competent 
estimator in the printing business, because with his practical knowledge of the print- 
ing business he could become efficient in six months’ time. I will admit that possibly 
some unskilled workers who never had a trade, if you put them in some of these occu- 
pations, at the end of the course of six months they will not be as proficient as the 
men who have been engaged a length of time, there is no doubt of that, because the 
length of service and experience is going to make any man more fit. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Along that line would you think it is better to keep them a longer time in the 
class, or to take them and put them in some practical place as soon as possible?—A. I 
would say that would be according to the nature of the industry. If you are putting 
a man in the machine shop that work naturally requires a certain amount of educa- 
tion. It just depends upon the nature of the industry; if he has not any of the rudi- 
ments of education and is going into the machine shop, he must be given a certain 
amount of education or you will never make an efficient man of him. 

Q. Have you a printing class?—A. J would say as far as the regulations are con- 
cerned I believe they have been generally satisfactory because I have not had any 
official complaints come to me. As far as the labour end of it is concerned; and as_ | 
far as the returned soldiers are concerned I have not had any complaints come to me 
regarding the shortness of their course; he might go to the class before going to the 
workshop, but I would rather have practical training in preference to theoretical 
training. ‘ ak 

By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Are you prepared to corroborate Major Anthes’ evidence in which he stated 
that there are 30,000 unemployed?—A. I would say—you are speaking now of the 
discharged soldier— 

Q. Yes.—A. I would say that according to our reports there is a certain amount 
of unemployment. 

Q. And the outlook is that this will probably increase during the next few months? 
—A. Naturally there will be men thrown out of employment should the building trades 
shut down, but I do not see any reason why the industries of Canada should not run to 
capacity all winter. 

Q. But in the majority of the centres of Canada there are a number of trades 
which wind up at the same time?—A. Yes, the building trades in particular. © 

Q. And in some of our centres, do you not look for industrial troubles?—A. I do 
not look for any great industrial troubles between now and the first of May, as the 
labour men always like to see the majority of these troubles settled between May and 
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he first of July, we usually try and get down to a settlement in May or June which 
asts for twelve months. 


Q. There has been considerable trouble in some parts of the Dominion, and owing 
© the strikes which have occurred there the workers will not be able to meet their 
eeds during the coming winter?—A. In some instances there were strikes, yes. I 
think that if there is normal, or a little more than normal unemployment in Canada, 
with the high cost of living at the present time, it will be serious. 
: Q. As a labour man you would not for on moment state that preventative measures 
‘are not necessary to avert any unemployment crisis’—A. No; I think that we should 
use all our thought and energy to try and get as much employment as possible during 
the coming winter, and I think the Government ought to lend all the assistance pos- 
sible to get as much employment and have as much employment ready as they possibly 
can during the coming winter. 


Q. As a matter of fact there will be considerable distress and want?—A. If there 
is unemployment in Canada there is bound to be distress and want, because the people 
- of Canada, generally speaking, have not got any great bank reserve. 

Q. You speak of Vocational Training; you read Tom Moore’s evidence?—A. No, 
I have not seen Tom Moore’s evidence. 

q Q. What is your opinion, as a labour man, about cutting up an industry into 
several special trades and training a man only in one specialty?—A. Well, it is not 
what I think of industry, but we must admit that is what the captains of industry are 
doing in Canada, and in America generally. Even in my own trade it used to be that 
you could be an all-round printer but today you are a linotype operator or an “ad-man” 
or something else. It is not what we want in the labour movement. We say that we 
want all-round men by all means, but the captains of industry say this “We want to 
specialize men for special occupations ”. 

-Q. You would say it was necessary to give a man a general grounding to make 
him a good: mechanic ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then he specializes?—A. Sometimes he does. I will give you an instance. 
_ We realize that there are some good machinists in Canada, but the real practical 
machinists may be limited in number and there are specialists running machines; and 
out of those machinists there may be a few mechanics, but they have to follow the 

specialists line in order to get employment under the present system. 
-——s«Q«.: Im view of the fact that the man’s trade is his sole capital, what would you say 
about training a man in one special operation?—A. I would not say it is the best 
> thing to do with the man, but I know that that is the condition that exists in this 
country, and I don’t know how we are to change it. I would say, naturally, that if we 
could teach every man in this country to be a thorough mechanic it would be better for 
Canada and better for the man. 

Q. Do you consider that a man, disabled to such an extent that he cannot resume 
: his former occupation, can be brought to a state of efficiency in six, eight or ten months 
so that he can retain a firm foothold in that industry? Would that be your honest 
_ opinion after the observations you have made in the labour movement?—A. From my 
observations in the labour movement and in the vocational training the man that 
has had pre-war experience in any trade—— 

Q. But I am speaking of the man who has not had that; you have taken him out 
of some occupation and are training him for an entirely new occupation?—A. That 
is a very small percentage in the Vocational Branch as TI know it. -I have yet to see 
where a man has had an experience in a trade, pre-war experience, that cannot be 
trained in some allied branch in the trade when he comes back, irrespective of his 
disability. 

 Q. You heard the evidence this afternoon of the men who were learning lens grind- 
ing?—A. J heard that, bit I did not hear what their pre-war occupation was. 
‘ (Mr. T. A. Stevenson.] 
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Q. As a matter of fact it is reasonable to assume that very few of these men knew 
anything about the optical business?—A. Very likely; but as far as lens grinding is 
concerned I do not know that the lens grinders are organized in Canada; I would not 
call lens grinding a skilled mechanics’ trade; I don’t believe it is an occupation that 
you cannot learn, if that is all there is, to grind those glass lenses. I believe you could 
learn that in less than two or three years. I would not want to call that man a skilled 
mechanic. He may be a skilled operator in that line, but he is not what you would 

call a skilled mechanic. 

Q. His training has not made him a skilled mechanic?—A. No, his training may 
have made him a skilled operator in that particular line, and we know there is a great 
demand for lenses today. It does not matter whether a man is a skilled mechanic or 
not so long as he has got an occupation where he can make a good living. If he is 
making good money as a lens grinder it does not matter whether he is a lens grinder 
or machinist. I heard the witness say the men could make $40. 

Q. If he has to leave that occupation, what would be his position?—A. Just the 
same as myself; if I leave one particular plant in the printing industry I have to go 
to another printing industry to get a job; and if he is a lens grinder he has to go to 
another lens grinding place to get a job. 

Q. How many plants have we where a man could get a job in lens grinding ?— 
A. I couldn’t say; I have no idea. 


Q. Is it not a fact that England in some cases take men for mechanical training 


for two, three or four year courses?—A. According to their printed statement they 
take some men for four or five years apprenticeship but let me point this.out—they go 


into their technical or trade schools for a year and then they are apprenticed out to a 


manufacturer and just as soon as they receive the same remuneration from that manu- 
facturer that the Government allows them in training then the Government quits 
paying them anything and they ate then on their own. That allowance, if I under- 
stand it aright, is about 38 shillings a week in England for a single man or a married 
man without a family. 

Q. They give considerable longer term for training?—A. They went to those 
schools for six to twelve months and then went out to the manufacturers. 

Q. Do not the English bring the men into their technical institutions?—A. Yes, 
I will say they were using the best technical schools in England, and I will say that they 
are wonderfully equipped; we have no technical or trade schools equipped the way the 
English ones are; they have certainly all the modern machinery and they are wonder- 
fully equipped. 

Q. So that there is no doubt those men were pretty fairly equipped for their work? 
—A. After that year’s technical school training they were pretty well equipped to go 
out. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. They have a great many of those schools in England?—A. They have such 
schools in nearly every city in England; it is a great blessing to England, and we ought 
to have more of them in Canada. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. How many had they trained in England?—A. I believe they had graduated 
somewhere about 5,000, and they had in training when I left England some 15,000. 
Q. Then they could not have had the 4 years’ course?—A. That is what they told 
us, but you must remember that previous to the armistice there were a great number 
of men trained in the munition work. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. When did they start that’ vocational training in England ?—A. I could not 
say definitely when they started, but they trained thousands of men in war munition 
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_ work every year, men that came back from the front and physically fit men that they 
trained specially to go into those munition plants. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it not a fact that in the trades the Government fixes a w age?—A. Not only 
the Government, but in the agreement between the labour unions and the employers 
and the Government they state the rate of wages that governs all those apprentice- 
ships. You spoke of the engineering trades. Up to the time I left England I don’t 
_ think they had signed an agreement with the engineering trades with regard to train- 
_ ing men in those trades; I believe the engineering and electrical trades had not 
signed the agreement when I left England. 
as Q. Is it not a fact that England has made more liberal provision in respect to 
higher education, academic education, university education?—A. Yes, they are 
giving what they call the officer class advanced education in England. 


;: By Mr. Cooper: 

. Q. The officer class only?—A. Well, I would say yes, the officer class. 

2 Q. It is open to the whole service, I think?—A. Let me say it is open to the 
_ whole service, but from what I saw over there I feel that the general run of the 
men would have a very difficult task to get that advanced education, because they 
have got to go before the Advisory Board, which is composed of University men 
and other educated men, that decide whether those men are fit men to get this ad- 
__vaneed educational course or not; they have got to prove to this committee that they 


have the ability. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. That they have the ability and education?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is no obstacle placed in their way?—A. No, if they can prove this. 
Q. If they have not that education they get the technical education?—A. Yes. 
Q. From your experience in associating with the men dealt with in your de- 
partment would you not say that there is a large number of men to whom it is 
impossible to give training, yet to whom industrial training would be a great boon, 
and give them a foothold in our industrial life?—A. Yes. I did and I made a 
Suggestion that I want to give to the Committee before I leave. I feel that there 
is a wider scope, and should be a wider scope, in some lines of training in Canada. 
Might I suggest training with usual pay and allowances, or some such arrangement 
_ for augmenting pay received from employers, as in the case of the apprentices who 
a enlisted under the age of 18 years, may be granted to all ex-members of the Forces, 
_ whether disabled by war service or not, who can establish to the satisfaction of the 
_ department that the training they were undergoing at the time of enlistment, whether 
in the nature of school or university training or training in industrial pursuits as 
apprentices, was seriously interrupted by their enlistment, and that their financial 
_ ¢ondition warrants the granting of such training benefits under the supervision of 
_ the department. I would also suggest that if a man enlisted, and while he was overseas 
_ the father died, and that man was the head of the family, in circumstances of that 
kind that man should be given some training whereby he would be in a position to 
take hold and be really the up-keep of that home when he :comes back. 
_ Q. Many men are coming back now and find the only available employment 
is work in the bush and rough work. Men who are trained artisans now returning 
find that this is the only employment, and they cannot get work at their own trades? 
—A. I will answer that as well as I can. I have known skilled artisans coming to 
Me and telling me they could not get work at their own trades and had to go back 
to the bush. I know we have 30,000 discharged men out of employment, and I do 


know that there is considerable work in the bush and construction work. 
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Q. Do your reports not indicate that the great bulk of the work is that class 
of work?—A. I do not think our reports show that there is a skilled mechanic out 
of work to-day. I think it is the other class, the men who call themselves general 
handy men. 

Q. There are a large number of these men?—A. Yes. We only have between five 
and six thousand registered in the offices up to the end of September. No doubt there 
are numbers of these men out of employment in Canada and there is a good many of 
them who have reasons why they do not want to go to the bush. If a man has a family 
in the city and has home ties, it is quite natural that he does not want to go away 
a couple of hundred miles and stay all winter. 

Q. Take the city of Winnipeg. Is it not a fact that there would be a large num- 
ber of bricklayers and carpenters who will be out of employment and will be in serious 
straits this winter ?—A. I do not know about the serious straits, but I know there will 
be many out of employment, if we have a severe winter. 

Q. Would you expect that man, particularly if he had a family, to go to the bush 

camps ?—A. No, I would not expect him to leave his family and go to the bush. I, 
would not leave my family and go to the bush unless I had to, but if my family was 


in want I would go. I would not be able to go to the bush and work because I could — 


not stand it. 

Q. Could these men go to the bush and get sufficient rate of wages to earn a live- 
lihood?—A. At the rate of wages quoted for lumber camps, I do not see that a man 
will make much-at $60 or $75 a month. THe cannot support his family. He ig not 
going to get wealthy on that kind of a job. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They get their board in the bush and there are no movies there?—A. No. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. What is the man’s standing if he wants to join the typographical union after 
six months’ training?—A. I do not think any man ever comes into the typographical 
Union who has only six months’ training, they would not take him in, but with regard 
to any disabled man who has had previous training in printing, who comes over here 
and is taught the linotype machine or any other machine, the typographical union 
would take him in and give him his ecard. Every trade should absorb their own 
disabled, and we are trying to do it in the printing trade. In the printing trade or 
any trade that requires considerable attention, I do not believe you could teach a man 
sufficient in six months to make him efficient. 

Q. What is the system of apprenticeship in a typographical union ?—A. Some 
places four years and some five. 

Q. Would the same principle not apply to other trades?—A. I suppose it does. 
Some trades have three, some four and some five. It is not a standard apprenticeship 
in all trades. Every trade is governed by its own laws. In Toronto we have five 
years apprenticeship, one year taken off for a certificate from a recognized technical 
school in the printing classes. Other cities have four years with a year taken off. 

Q. As a general rule, it must be the experience of the labour world that you can- 
not train men in a short time?—A. As I said earlier, the boy going into any trade is 
used as a messenger and roustabout for a year or two before he gets down to any 
work, and you must also realize as I do in the industrial life, that with the ordinary 
apprentice in there, he does not get any special attention, or I do not think he gets 
the special attention to any degree nor to the extent that the discharged man who 1s 
in there on vocational training gets. 

Q. Even under the most intensified system of training with the most intelligent 
student, would it be possible to bring a man to a reasonable degree of efficiency in six 
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r eight months?’—A. If he had no previous experience in printing, I do not believe 
1 could bring him to a stage where he could compete with the printers. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


_Q. Do they grant a man a union card before the expiration of his apprenticeship? 
We do. We grant a eard beginning the third year of apprenticeship. We grant 
em union cards in the printing industry, and we take supervision over that boy, not 
mly as regards his wages and condition, but also as regards what branches he shall 
work at and the hours. 

_ Q. You have uniform rules through the country ?—A. Not pacer throughout 
the country. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Did you put an ad. in the Victory Loan literature that you could make a 
printer out of a plasterer?—A. No, I never said that. 

Q. Did you ever see the ad?—A. No. Stevenson is a very common name, and 
might be another Stevenson. 

— Q. Is your department aware of that statement?—A. That is the first I have 
heard of it. Is that in the Victory Loan ad., that they could make a printer out of a 
plasterer ? 

_ Q. Yes, I understand so.—A. That statement should not have been made. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. How is the scale of wages for the vocationally trained man fixed?—A. How do 
you mean ? : 

— Q. What do you pay him? Do you pay him as an apprentice?—A. When he joins 
the union ? 
Q. No, after he completes his six or eight months’ training ?—A. In the printing 
dustry as soon as he completes the training, he comes into our organization, and he 
gets the prevailing rate of wages, and we give him assistance, so that he is going to 
make good. I do not believe there is any organized trade that would not take a man 
in and assist him to make good, and see that he does make good, and give him that 
otection he needs, because in unity there is strength. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the certificate is based on the result of his apprenticeship? 
Wes. 

Q. Are his wages based as an apprentice or as a journeyman ?’—A. Based as a 
urmeyman. 

Q. And some make application day after day, and get discouraged sometimes and 
0 not return ?—A. I give you the net applications, not the gross applications. 

Q. What is that?—A. The men we have placed ourselves and who are on our 
aiting list.We have gross applications possibly 15,000 more, and in the great majority 
‘these cases the follow up system has proved these men have won out and got ap- 
itments. 

Q. A large number are not on your books?—A. They place themselves. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a large number of people do not go to the employment 
e and do not care to go?—A. Yes, that is so. We are only getting about twenty 
cent of the peoatecd soldiers. 
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Mr. R. W. Breapyner: called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To which of the departments are you attached ?—A. To the Department on 
Finance. 

Q. What is your official title2—A. Commissioner of Taxation. 

Q. You have been acting as commissioner since what time?—A. I think it is 
about a year and a half ago since the position was made. Before that, I was the 
tariff official. It is about two or three years ago, I do not know exactly. 

Q. We had a summary statement the other evening indicating the amount of 
revenue raised from the income tax. (See p. 76.) Have you that statement with 
yout—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did the figures come from?—A. From the actual returns, the assess- 
ments levied, and the amounts paid, the actual cash received in the department. 

Q. Was the statement made out by yourself?—A. No, it was made out by one 
of the officials in connection with my staff. 

Q. Are you satisfied that it is correct?—A. I am satisfied that it is correct up 
to the date it was prepared. 

Q. That statement shows what; what does it deal with?—A. That statement 
shows that the assessments under the Income War Tax Act, 1917, for the year 1917 


up to the 8rd day of October, 1919, were as follows: 51,588, and the amount of assess- _ 


ments, $12,221,969.29. 
Q. What is meant by the amount of assessment?—A..That is the amount of 
taxes payable by 51,588 tax payers that were liable to taxation. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You take the calendar year, do. you not?—A. We take the calendar year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That was for the year 19172?—A. Yes. : 

Q. In other words it was based on the incomes for 1918¢—A. Yes. ‘The tax 
was collected or was supposed to be collected in 1918-19, and as it was the first year 
in which the Income War Tax was enforced, there would be assessments may be insuf- 
ficient—that year and for a year or two yet to come. 


Q. But under the law as it was passed?—A. Under the law as it was passed at 


that time, it said the assessments were to be made on or before the 30th April. This 
last year it was found impossible to receive the returns on or before the 28th Feb- 
ruary. In fact, there are many returns that we have not yet received, that we are 
now covering the country for. The Act last session was changed so as to make ae 
assessments on or before the 31st of October in each year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Mr. Breadner said that the assessment was supposed to be colle in 1919? 
—A. In 1918. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The assessment for 1918 is based on the incomes of 1917?—A. That is nee 

Q. And similarly for the other years?—A. Yes. 

Q. The total number of persons liable to income tax, as you have it ist 
A. 51,588, so far approved by the department. There are many others. Let me 
state what I mean by liable to taxation. In respect to the year 1917 a married man, 
or a widow, or a widower with dependent children was entitled to exemption up to 
$3,000, and it was not until they had an income in excess of that $3,000 that they 
would be liable to taxation. Then again, there are thousands of tax payers indirectly — 
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in be¥hie country whose income would amount to $6,000 or $5,000 that would not be 
liable to taxation under the Income War Tax Act for this reason, that while their 
aries may have been $2,000, $2,500 or $3,000, their income Siiteerands might be 
in the form of dividends, and as the corporation paid that tax, the normal tax on 
those dividends, the tax payer or the shareholder was not subject to further taxa- 
tion thereon. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
-Q. He was exempted for $3,000?—A. As a married man he was exempted up to 
$8,000. 
; By the Chairman: 


ey! 

my Q. Therefore the surplus over that might have been paid—A. By the corporation 
_ under the Business Profits Tax and from the Income War Tax? 

~ Q. And the single man was exempted up to $2,000?—A. Up to $1,500. 


- By Mr. Morphy: 

aa Q. Did you say might or should have been paid by aun corporation?’—A. Well, 
nf am satisfied that they are pretty well paid by the corporation. There are only a 

a few outstanding to-day that there is some dispute about, and I am satisfied they will 

be wound up at an early date. ; 


ey _ By the Chairman: 

QQ. What is the total number of persons you have in Canada who are Hable to 
a tax on income over $100,000?A. There were 37 taxpayers over $100,000 and less 
than $300,000. There were two taxpayers with over $300,000 and less than $500,000, 

and there were two taxpayers with over $500,000. 

a _ Q. Is there a possibility that a number of persons whose income tax, if we had 
_ the knowledge, might be increased?—A. Not as persons, not as individuals. 

___ Q. Do any persons in receipt of those large incomes escape taxation under the 
ig Tacome Tax Act by reason of any other law?—A. No, sir, because the super-tax pro- 
vision applies to all incomes in excess of $6,000. 

_ Q. Do you say you could not find any more of these if you searched very hard ?— 
A I doubt if there are any more in this country. I would like to find them, but I do 
not believe they can be found. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, there is a mistaken 
belief as to the incomes of the people of Canada. A great many of the wealthy people 
to-day have assets, especially during the last few years, that have not been paying 
vidends, that have not been profitable. I have in my mind at the present time a 
ry wealthy man in Canada who last year received in the way of dividends $45,000, 
but on the stocks he was carrying, the interest he was paying in the bank and so on, and 
for expenses, his outlay was $150,000, and all that we could tax him on was actual 
salaries, director’s fees, and other fixed remuneration. 

Q. In other words he was operating at a loss?—A. He was operating at a loss. 

There are any number of them in this country. There are some very noticeable ex- 
amples right here in the city of Ottawa. 
 @Q. As a source for getting income, in comparison with countries say like France 
and Great Britain, take those two countries; how does Canada compare as:a possible 
source for deriving revenue?—A. In my opinion the wealth does not exist in this 
country. We have not the wealthy class that exists in Great Britain, or there are 
omparatively few, because we are a new country. The wealth made in this country 
is been made practically in recent years. 
Q. If they have an opportunity to raise large amounts of revenue through an 
mcome tax on the Old Country what is the reason for it?A. The reason is—it is a 
known fact—that for or the wealth of Great Britain, or a great part of the rey- 
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enue of Great Britain, consisted of income coming in from foreign countries, 
We have none of that in this country at all, we have none of that lending class. 

Q. Is the situation like this, Mr. Breadner, that not only for years, but for 
centuries the people of Great Britain have been growing in wealth, and have been 
investing their wealth the world around, and derive an income from that, that is a 
process that has been going on for years until there is an enormous accumulation of 
wealth that is taxable for that purpose?—A. That is it. 

Q. That situation does not exist in Canada?—A. It does not. 

Q. You have a comparative statement of the income tax levied in the United 
States and in Canada, have you that.with you?—A. I have not, but I have a statement 
in respect to the farming communities in Canada and the United States? Would you 
like me to give some figures ? . 

Q. Yes.—A. In 1917, the income collected from the farmers, or the number of 
farms assessed in the whole of the states of the union, and the exemption was'practi- __ 
cally the same as we had in 1917, that was $3,000, there were less than 15,000 farmers. _ 

Q. In the United States?—A. In the whole of the United States, the number of 
farmers, and under the head of “farmers” I include agriculturists, orchardists, live 
stock men, all the allied dairying industries, and everything in connection with the 
business of farming or agriculture. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 4 

Q.15,000 only in the whole United States—A. Yes. In the state of Michigan for 
that year there were 94 farmers assessed, in the state of California I think there were 
about 1,600, in the two Dakotas there were less than 200, and the tax about $8,000. 
Now I will give you some figures with regard to Canada. In Manitoba, and there are 
a number yet to deal with, at least to be dealt with for 1917, there were 1,601, and the 
amount of taxes $85,234.16. For Saskatchewan, the number is increasing daily, 
reports are coming in daily, because you understand the difficulties we laboured under 
in that province for a while, the number of farmers was 3,054 assessed; no state of the 
union came anywhere near equalling it. I think California was the closest, but this 
is about double, and the assessment was $213,915.92. 

Q. Was that all collected?—A. The collections amounted to $111,848. 

Q. When you say assessments, they are liable to pay that amount?—A. They will 
pay that tax. In Alberta the number of farmers is 3,136, and the tax $303,435.06. I 
may say that in portions of Saskatchewan and Alpers, as you gentlemen know, in the \{ 
year 1918-19 the crop failures have been bad. Many farmers have not been able to 
secure even enough to pay for the seed that was used, and those farmers must buck up, 
in my opinion, to pay these assessments, but they will pay them, I have not any doubt - 
about it, and they are willing to pay them, and to be charged 7 per cent interest there- 
on. The number of farmers throughout Canada that were assessed in 1917, as against 
14,400 for the United States, so far in Canada for 1917, was 8,441. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Can you give us the Ontario figures?—A. For Ontario as against the state 
of Michigan, 94, we have 462 in Ontario. ' 

Q. I would like to ask you a question, how can we work that out. There are two 
or three thousand in some of the western provinces and only 440 in Ontario?—A. 
Because they do not have the income; in fact, in your district, I might say, Mr. 
Morphy, there were about 22,000 returns made. Practically every farmer in Oxford 
and Kent counties, through that district, were asked to file a return, and the total 
number of assessments in the whole of the London district was a little more than 
2,000 after thorough investigation. 

Q. Would you take the size of the farms in the West as compared wit the farms 
in the East as having anything to do with making the difference between the small — 
number of farmers assessed in Ontario as compared with some of the western proyv- — 
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—_ Is it due to the large farms in the western provinces and the nature of the 
culture carried on?—A. It has everything to do with it. You know there are a 
eat many persons who are farming and who live in the cities, I do not know one of 
at class, but are operating their farms at a loss, and they are not put down as farmers 
the statistics, but under their other occupation, farming with them is a side issue. 

Q. I have seen the statements of the farmers in Ontario, 30 or 40 of them, and I 
have not seen one among them all that has an income of $3,0002—A. A ane ret 
Ontario who makes over $3,000 per annum will in a very few years become a very 
wealthy man. 

Q. What is about the average holding of a farmer in Ontario?—A. I would not 
eare to wander into that question, I do not know. 
Q. Do you know that they hold one hundred acres as a rule, and many of them 
have only fifty acres?—A. And some of them have more than that, but it is a limited 
number, 

Q. And the farmers in the West who are engaged in wheat growing what acreage 
do they cultivate?—A. They are from 160 acres up to—I do not know how many acres. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. There is no limit?—A. There is no limit. 

’ Q. Does not that account for the extraordinary number of assessments in the 

_ western wheat-growing provinces as compared with Ontario?—A. That may be, but 

q you take Alberta; Saskatchewan is a greater wheat-growing province than Alberta, 
yet the average assessment in Alberta is in excess of the average assessment in Sas- 

_ katchewan or Manitoba. 

, Ee Q. ‘Saskatchewan has a larger population?—A. Saskatchewan has a larger popu- 

 Jation; it is a great wheat-growing country. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

q Q. From investigation of the returns from Ontario do you see anything suspicious 
in those returns?—A. I do not. I am satisfied the returns here are a credit to the 
_ Ontario farmer, after comparing the province of Ontario with the state of New York. 


By the Chairman: 


. Q. What are the figures for state of New York ?—A. About 540. 
Q. And what was Ontario ?—462. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. May I ask how Quebec compares with Ontario?—A. Quebec farms, as you 
know, are not very large, and the number of farmers in Quebec who were assessed was 
9. It may surprise you to know that we have assessed three farmers in the Yukon. 
Q. What about the Maritime Provinces?—A. In Nova Scotia 14, in New Bruns- 
wick 5, in British Columbia 87, or a total of 8,441 farmers assessed. I expect there 
ill be an increase before we clear up 1917, but as to what the amount will be I could 
t tell you. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


; Q. You may as well give us Prince Edward Island, and complete the list ?—A. 
rince Edward Island is joined with Nova Scotia. 


By the Chairman: 
+ Q. You have a knowledge of our income tax as compared with the United States 
tax on incomes ?—A. Yes. 
os Q. What is the position as regards the tax in Canada and the tax in the United 
ates?—A. In 1917, that is the first year the Act was in force, the tax rate in Can- 
was slightly in excess of the rates assessed in the United States. For example: 
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Amount of Income. Taxation in Canada. Taxation in the United States. 
$ 4,000 $7 40 Sy 40 
7,000 180 180 
10,000 360 355 
20,000 : . 1, 260 1,180 
50, 000 5, 260 4, 780 
75,000 10,010 ] 8, 880 
100, 000 : 14, 760 14, 180 
200, 000 43,760 42,180 


Q. How did the exemptions compare?—A. In the year 1917 they reduced their 
exemption, after the Act of 1917 was passed in Canada. At the time the Act was 


passed in Canada the exemptions were exactly the same as those in force in the United 


States under their Act. 

Q. So it is a fair comparison?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that when our Income Tax was first made law our taxation was slightly 
above the United States?—A. Yes. Again in 1918—I am taking the married persons 
in all those cases, because that is the general basis—when the Budget was submitted, 
and the Act became law in 1918 the rates in Canada were in excess of the United 
States, as was shown by the following figures: 


Canada. United States. ~ 
Income. Married Persons Married Persons Married Persons 
Tax, 1917. Tax, 1918. Tax, 1918. 

$ 3,000 $ Nil. 20 $ 20 
6, 000 120 140 130 
10, 000 360 392 355 
20, 000 1, 260 1, 382 1,180 
30, 000 2,460 2,702 ty 2h SO) 
50, 000 5, 260 5, 782 5, 180 
75,000 10,010 11,007 9,930 
100, 000 14, 760 17, 607 16, 180 
200, 000 43, 760 50, 957 49,180 
400, 000 101, 760 142, 757 142, 680 
500, 000 130, 760 195, 407 192, 680 
600, 000 159, 760 248, 057 246, 680 
800, 000 217, 760 366, 857 357, 180 
1,000, 000 275, 760 499,157 475,180 
2,000, 000 565, 760 1,228,157 1, 130, 180 


The exemption figures for 1918 were the same. 

Q. Both in Canada and the United States¢—A. Practically. 

Q. That is a comparison with our law as passed in 1918?—A. Yes, when our Act 
was passed in 1918. 

Q. What is the comparison of 1918—was our taxation above or below/—A. Our 
taxation was above that according to the Act in force in the United States, when the 
Act was amended in Canada; but in February, 1919, the Congress passed an Act, that 
was only applicable to 1918, whereby the rates for 1918 were materially increased, but 
those rates were only to apply to 1918. They were only in force for one year; and 
our 1918 Act was passed in the session of 1918, but the Act advancing the rates in the 
United States for the year 1918 was passed in the latter part of February, 1919, just 
before the close of the Congress; you remember that the United States Congress closed 
on the 4th of March, and it was about one of the last acts they did, and that was on 
for the year 1918. 


Q. Was that a material increase?—A. Oh yes, it was a very material increase for 


that one year. 
Q. An increase on all incomes from the lowest to the highest?—A. Yes. 
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_ Q. A general increase all round?—A. Yes, a general increase all round. To show 
you the actual difference, where a rate was on the first 4,000 in excess of the credits 
or 1918 it was 6 per cent for 1919, and thereafter 4 per cent. On an amount in 
excess of 4,000 the rate was 12 per cent as against 8 per cent in 1919 and thereafter. 
They only had it in force for one year; it came into force the latter part of February, 
1919, and became operative in the following month. 

Q. How does our present income tax compare with the income tax now in fotce 
in the United States?—A. Exactly the same to a cent, the rates and amounts of in- 


come tax imposed by Canada and the United States on income for the calendar year 
1919. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. What about the exemptions?-A. The exemptions are the same. Our rates 


of taxation under the Income War Tax Act for 1919 are exactly the same rates as the 
_ United States for 1919. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This idea is advocated, and persistently advocated—that in order to raise the 
increasing revenues that are required in Canada we should materially increase the 
income tax. Now let us assume for argument’s sake that the income tax were in- 
ereased say by 25 per cent over that in the United States?—A. In my opinion it would 
be a serious mistake. 
Q. Why ?—A. There are two essentials for Canada, as I see them. We have a 
small population, limited capital, great natural resources. One of the two essentials 
to make Canada a success is immigration; the other is the investment of capital to 
develop our national resources. If you have not the investment of capital your 
national resources are going to lie idle, and you may not have the employment in 
this country. Now, if you make your income tax rates higher than exists in the 
United States—the country from which largely the capital will have to come—you 
will not have the investment in Canada; it will be invested in the United States or 
im South America. In fact, in my opinion it would be much better for this Do- 
minion if the income tax rates were slightly lower than those applicable to taxpayers 
in the United States. It would be a mistake otherwise, in my opinion. 

Q. What amount of income tax did we receive on the basis of the incomes of 19177 
-—A. The amount paid was $10,992,123.27. 

Q. And the assessment was what?—A. $12,221,969.29. 

Q. So that if we did increase our income tax by 25 per cent all round, that would 
_ make an increase in revenue of what amount, roughly?—A. Well, I am of the opinion 
that at the 1919 rates, which were much in excess of the 1917 rates, if you apply it 
irrespective of business tax, I doubt very much if your total revenue will exceed. 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000, taking the total income of Canada on the 1918 basis. 
Q. That is for the incomes of 1918?7—A. No; I mean if we applied the rates 
applicable to the 1919 calendar year as passed at the last session of Parliament, to the 
‘income of 1919, the present year, or future year, I doubt if your income tax revenue 
for years to come will exceed $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
QQ. Assume that it did amount to $30,000,000, an increase of twenty-five per 
eent would give you an increased revenue of a quarter?—A. Yes, about seven and a 
half million. 


f 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

 Q. That. would be rather a disappointment to yourself?—A. Why? 

~ Q. Your estimate was larger than that?—A. No, our estimate never was in 
excess of that. Our estimate the first year was ten millions we might receive of the 
snsiness Profits War Tax Act being enforced, and we have exceeded our estimate. 
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Q. Have you any knowledge of the diene in the United States with regard ‘ 
to the business tax? Have they changed their law?—A. I understand they have : 
modified their law, and from what I can learn it is not expected to be made a per- 
manent Act, and in Great Britain they have cut down their tax rate from eighty — 
per cent to forty per cent, that is their excess profits tax. : 

Q. That is equivalent to our business profits tax?—A. Yes, where we run up — 
as high as seventy-five per cent on business profits above twenty per cent. 

Q. How is our business profits tax compared with the similar tax in the United — 
States?—A. Very much in excess of any tax in the United States. 


- 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. And last Congress did they not reduce the amount of the business profits 
tax materially in the United States?—A. Yes, they consider that that Act will only 
be a temporary Act. 

Q. But after the war was over they revised it in the Senate?—A. Yes. 

Q. And cut it down from an income of six billion to something like four billion 
dollars?—A. Yes, you must understand the wealth of the United States is very much 
greater than the wealth of Canada. There was a statement made yesterday by Mr. 
MacNeil that I would like to refer to. He said: “ Well, Sir Thomas, you waited 
until 1917 or 1918 before you began imposing a tax.” Suppose the income war 
taxation had been enforced from 1915 or the outbreak of the war, the rates could not 
have been in excess of the 1917 rates. I doubt very much if the revenue would have 
been increased by even—well at the outside it would not have amounted to twenty 
million dollars. I will tell you why. The year 1915 was a year of depression in 
Canada. 1914 was very bad. 1915 began to pick up, and that shows by your busi- 
ness tax returns. 1917 was the big year that really the revenue or the wealth came 
into this country. For example, for the accounting period of the fiscal year of the 
Dominion which ended 31st March, 1917, the total tax collected under the business 
profits war tax, which applied to 1915 was $12,506,516.72. In fact, I may state that 
with respect to a large number of firms the tax went back ordinarily to the first of 
the previous year—I think the earliest was 6th January, 1914, but there were cases 
where it applied to February. 31st January is a common fiscal period. The Act 
applied to all accounting periods ending after 31st December, 1914. There were 
cases where it applied from 1st February, 1914. Therefore the Act became operative 
from the ist February where the accounting period ended on 31st J anuary. The 
total tax, 1917, was $12,506,516.72. In 1918, for the year previous, 1916, the total 
tax was $21,271,083.57, and for the fiscal year ending 31st March, 1919, our revenue 
under the Act amounted to $32,970,061.81, or in all about sixty-seven million, where 
we only expected when the Act was introduced in the House, thirty million dollars, 
and the thirty million dollars would not have been very far astray on the basis of 
the 1915 business. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Let us get a viewpoint. A man comes back to Canada this summer, he is 
under a certain handicap. He finds it hard to keep himself and family in comfort- 
able circumstances. He looks around and sees evidences of prosperity. He sees 
his friend whom he left here years ago now riding in a limousine, and he has to 
carry his dinner pail. This fellow profited to a considerable extent while the other 
was absent. How would you reconcile your statement with the fact that the Monetary 
Times stated that during the war the savings deposits increased $736,000,000 ?— 
A. You will find that increase was chiefly in. 1917 and 1918. 

Q. That people also purchased bonds to the extent of $760,000,000, which would 
mean that these men profited about a billion and a half while the soldiers were over- 
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seas?—A. The conditions began to improve about the ist of July, 1915. In 1914, the 
ear the war broke out, from early in the fall until the close of the fiscal year, the 
revenue was weenie off at the rate of two or three million a month, where we had a 


Some up again. We imposed extra taxation in the spring of 1915, in order to equalize 
it to what it was in previous years, but it was the latter part of the year when the 
revenue began to pick up, and it has been picking up ever since, and therefore, if the 
- ineome tax had been in force in respect of 1915 and 1916, the amount of revenue we 
- would have obtained would not have been very large. 
& Q. Take the viewpoint of the man who has just returned. He knows that sal- 
aries have not increased ?—A. I think a great deal of the money that was made in this 
country, especially by a large number of our commercial firms, was due to the stock 
__ they had on hand and the increase in market values. That is where a great deal of 
wealth was made in this country, and the business tax got the advantage of that on 
the rising market all the way. Now when it starts to come down the other way the 
income is going to fall off and the profit of these commercial institutions is going to 
fall off and I say it is an excellent thing for Canada that our commercial and indus- 
trial institutions were placed on a good basis so that they could meet the coming drop. 
In fact, I consider the financial, commercial and industrial institutions did wisely in 
not distributing their profits in the way of dividends, but setting aside a reserve for 
contingencies for the dropping market. I may state that in the administering of the 
Business Profits War Tax Act, those reserves were not treated as a charge against 
profits but were taxable. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The reserves set aside were taxable under the law?—A. The reserves for such 
contingencies as that. 


By. Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. The worst fault with the business profits tax was that it would not allow a 
_ firm to put away a reserve to carry them over bad times. Now in your assessment for 
- income do you find the larger incomes largely invested in saving bank deposits?—A. 
No, very little, chiefly in industrial and commercial institutions in the country. The 
money is in circulation, as far as the shareholders are concerned. 
, Q. The bigger earnings are not in the savings bank?—A. No, not at all. 
mK b 
i 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Put yourself in my shoes and consider the fact that day after day you have to 
meet many men, aggregating hundreds, who are intensely bitter, because, after 
sacrificing so many years of their lives and possibly some of the physical vigour, they 
_ now come back here and must struggle along, and they see statistics published in a 
: reputable publication, compiled from banking reports, that the people of this country 
_ profited apparently to an extent of a billion and a half dollars increase. Now as a 
practical man. in charge of the taxes of the Bederal Government, how would you 
explain to that man that it is impossible to equalize conditions?—A. Will you allow 
me to say at first that in my opinion the country will never be able, so far as money 

18 concerned, to repay the soldier for what he has done. 
: Q. He is not talking along that line?—A. A large amount of that money was 
made in this way. Take the agriculturist; take our farmer friends in the West, they 
_ got very high prices for their product. In 1917 it was a bumper crop, with the result 
that that brought in hundreds of millions of dollars to this country. Take the men in 
connection with the munitions business. In 1915, when the munition business was 
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advance any money to assist in producing munitions. It was not until it was seen 
that it could be made a source of profit that there was a general clamour to get into 
the business. While a great many of them made a large amount of money, let me 
tell you it was a sorry day for some when they touched it. 


” 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Some of them went bust ?7—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. I do not think that that is a satisfactoy explanation. I met a man the other 
day who had come back, and because of the fact that he had to turn to somebody for 
relief, he was cursing, and he is a man of splendid type—A. In what condition was — 
that man before he went over? 

Q. He had a position in a large mercantile firm and was earning possibly $1,800 
a year?—A. Was he not able to get his position when he came back? 

Q. He had to start in again at $125, I think, and he found that every man who 
had remained in that firm was drawing an income far in excess of that which he is 
able to get to-day and that every member of the firm had profited enormously. Now 
there are many such cases?—A. That firm would only be doing what is right and proper 
by taking that man back into their institution and giving him employment? 

Q. But how are you going to drive it home to that man that there is no method 
of taxation, that through the medium of taxation there is not some way of equalizing, 
or in some way giving him a fair start again?—A. I do not know. I know it would 
be a very, very serious matter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take this case to get down to a conerete example. At the time when war 
broke out, a man was in business upon a very large capital. He remained in business 
during the war period. His business, especially during the last few years, grew; 
prices were high and profits were high. He has amassed wealth in the meantime. Do 
you now get at him in any way?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you get at him?—A. In respect to that man, where his profits exceed 
20 per cent we take 75 per cent of those profits. 

Q. If he was a single man and simply had an income from the business?—A. If 
he were a single man drawing a salary you get at him through the income tax where 
before he was not taxed at all. 

Q. If we have in Canada people in business, having businesses of their own, 
making profits, or drawing income, the method now in vogue at any rate to get at that 
man is through either the income tax or the business profits tax?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. So far as you know, when the men who were clerks in banking institutions, 
or commercial institutions, went overseas, were they not reinstated when they came 
back ?—A. I understood that those institutions kept their places open for them on 
their return. It was only fair that they should. That was my understanding of it. 

The Carman: What possible way would there be to meet a case like that, Mr. 
MacNeil? 

Mr. MacNei: I think we have reached the very crux of this inquiry and that 
is the real business of this Committee. In view of the remarks made by Sir Thomas 
White, we are not disposed to enter into any controversy in respect of economics or 
finance. But you must remember that there are many thousands of the type I have — 
mentioned. If this Committee gives an adverse decision with respect to the sugges 
tions of the G.W.V.A. which have been brought before you in modified form, and after 
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careful consideration of the finances of this country, I hope the members of this 
Committee appreciate the fact that if they give an adverse decision, men will imme- 
: iately and most strenuously advocate a radical reform in taxation unless you give 
them a most convincing argument that from the facilities at the command of the 
Finance Department, it is not possible to equalize conditions. 
4 Mr. BreapNer: Where are you going to raise the money? 


: Mr. MacNem: Those men I meet on every hand see in the newspapers published 
almost every day stories of profiteering. They have come back, and they meet their 
_ friends of pre-war days in more affluent circumstances than they enjoyed before they 
left. This is the practical phase of this problem, and one which this Committee must 
face. If there is an adverse decision, if there is no satisfactory explanation given to 
these men, these solid men, because they are solid men—the men you have to reckon ~ 
with are the men who have not done the talking so far—these men will be roused to 
extremes which will be dangerous. 

Mr. Tweepie: You said, Mr. MacNeil, that the deposits in the savings banks had 
— inereased $736,000,000 ? 

Mr. MacNew: According to the statement in the “ Monetary Times.” 

i Mr. Tweepre: As you know, never in the history of this country was there the 
number of saving banks that there is at the present time. 
‘ Mr. MacNetu: There has been this increase of $736,000,000 ? 

Mr. Tweepre: Do you not know that much of it was deposited by farmers, 
labourers and workers throughout the Dominion ? 


Mr. MacNetz: It may be. 
Mr. Tweepie: And they have opened up bank accounts that they never had before’ 
Mr. MacNetu: The people who remained at home profited apparently to the extent 
of a billion and a half. Those men who went overseas now return, and must struggle 
for a mere existence. 
Mr. Tweepirr: Whom do you class as profiteers ? 

Mr. MacNem: I do not want to enter on that phase of it. My point is that this 
Committee must make a convincing explanation that it is impossible. 

Mr. Tweepie: Do these bank deposits represent profiteering ? 


Mr. MacNewm: I did not make that statement; I did not say that. 
; 


Ce a ee ah 
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By the Chairman: 


m Q. Let us follow that a little further. What class of people make those savings in 
the post office savings bank?—A. All classes, the agriculturist, the labourer, the 
- mechanic; in fact, all classes. 

' Q. Do men of large means use the post office savings banks at all 2A No: do 
not know what it is now, but when I worked in the post office no person could deposit 
more than one thousand dollars in the savings bank. 

Mr. MacNet.: This is from the bank returns of all the chartered banks? 


| By the Chairman: 


Q. That is in so far as the savings banks are concerned. Well, now, assuming for 
argument sake, that the deposits in the savings banks and in the post office have 
aggregated one and a half billions of dollars, is there any way that we could get at 
those savings at the present time?—A. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the savings in 
he general banks have been due to the increased number of depositors, and the 
enlarging of the facilities on the part of the banks to obtain these savings. Take in 


he city of Ottawa and the number of branch banks they have there, keeping open at 
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nights where, in the olden days, they had not done so, so that the mechanics and the 
labouring men can go in there on a Saturday night and make their deposits. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. And the business men have not put their savings in there?—A. No. 
Q. Then the investments must have brought in big profits?—A. Not necessarily; — 
they may not have brought in any. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a matter of fact, the man who keeps the wheels of industry turning is the 
man you get the revenue from?—A. Certainly. 
Q. Not from the smaller man, because he is exempt?—A. The smaller man is 
exempt. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Supposing the one and a half billion of dollar deposits in the savings banks— 
what rate do those accounts bear?—A. Three per cent. 
Q. And what would be the income on that one billion and a half dollars at three 


per cent ?—A. It would be forty-five millions. : 
Q. So that if you take every cent of that income from the savings of the people 


of this country the most you could possibly get would be forty-five millions a year i 
A. Yes. 


, By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. Let us not get away from the fact that the increase in the savings banks is due 
to a large extent to the interest on bonds which are to a great extent exempt from 
income tax. Now I ask that a sufficient amount be placed aside so that the men who are 
drifting, and who require to be re-established in the life of the country, shall be pro- 
vided for. How are you going to meet the situation; you must give that man a con- 
vineing explanation of why you cannot do that, and that is the problem that this Com- 
mittee must face. These men are receiving literature. I know for a fact that 
branches are receiving literature that I hardly dare to read myself, and you find men 
by the hundreds of thousands advocating such things as a capital levy, a tax on busi- 
ness, a single tax, and all that sort of thing, which Sir Thomas White says is unsound. 
You must give these men some satisfactory explanation. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let us take at the present time, in so far as the wealth of the country is con- 
cerned, either in the shape of deposits in the bank, or in the shape of income from busi- 
ness, what means is taken to get at that wealth now?—A. By taxation of profits and 
income on the different institutions and individuals. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Since 19172—A. No, since 1914, from the business tax, the income tax would 
not have amounted to more than ten million or fifteen million dollars. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. In what other way can you get at that wealth in the shape of business earnings? 
What other way or ways would there be?—A. I am of the opinion that if you segregate 
the wealth—— 
Q. Let us see what ways there are?7—A. The ways would be by increasing the 
taxation. 
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Q. In the first place you could get at the wealth that has been accumulated?—A. 
y increased taxation, yes. 

Q. Or the incomes that came from business, you could get at them by an increase 
in the tax?—A. Yes. 

Q. By increasing the business profits tax?—A. No, I do not think you could get 
much out of it by that way, you would not have profits made or business done. 

Q. You could at least increase the business tax anyway ?—A. I do not think you 
could increase the Business Profits’ Tax. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Why?—A. For the simple reason that if you did people would be compelled 
to close their establishments, and there are a number considering that, especially com- 
mercial institutions, because their profits consist in stock on the shelves, or in manufac- 
turing establishments in plant, not liquid assets; they have not got the money and they 
cannot pay. 


a By the Chairman: 

Me Q. Then outside of an income tax, or the Business Profits’ Tax, what other means 

 eould the State take to get a portion of that accumulated wealth?—A. Direct land tax. 

Q. I am speaking of the wealth that has been accumulated and put in our banks, 

not of the money that comes from business; I want to know how you could get at that, 

not the land?—A. There is no other way except direct taxation on their incomes, unless 

you conscript wealth. 

s Q. What do you mean by conscripting wealth?—A. Taking a portion of their 

capital. 

E Q. That is, if one man has $5,000, another $10,000, another $20,000, another 
— $50,000, another $100,000, another a million, the only way to get at him would be 

i taking away part of his capital?—A. Yes. 


~ By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Would not that stop the wheels of industry ?—A. Certainly it would. 
: Q. And that would throw men out of employment?—A. Yes. And many men are 
reputed to be wealthy in this country and they have no liquid assets; their assets are 
all in plants and the like. 
Q. There is a great fallacy over the wealth of this country ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What effect do you think the adoption of that kind of law would have on 
- Canada?—A. It would close industry, and your natural resources, that we pride our- 
selves on, and that we expect will result in meeting our great debt, would not be 
_ developed, and the result would be that you would have a lack of employment. 


4 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

_ Q. You have made out my argument, unless you can give a convincing explana- 
tion. A man sees not only these indications, but sees the number of automobiles pur- 
chased; and is using that as an illustration, the number of automobiles purchased by 
people who stayed at home, and who are able to spend much more money in such 
luxuries to-day than they were prior to the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what is going to happen if there is not some equalization? What would you 
y to those men if they organized and started a campaign and combined socialistic 
and revolutionary interests in Canada said “We will have capital” ?—A. It would be 
avery poor lookout for the country, because they would not ever do it; you cannot take 
oud from a stone. 
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Q. That is why I say there is a necessity for a change?—A. I say you have not got 

it. Suppose a man got an automobile, what good would it be to him if he has not g 

money to cperate it? Let me tell you that of the 86,000 automobiles that were sold i 

- 1917, 79,000 of them were under $1,000 in value, and the great majority of them went 

into the agricultural community. » 

Q. But the fact remains that these men say, “This man has an automobile to-day, 

and prior to the war he did not have one?—A. I say if the agricultural community 

life can be made more attractive it will be better for this country, and the easier we 
will pull out. 


By Mr, Morphy: 

Q. Suppose you changed your form of taxation, and wiped out all exemption, and 
worked on a scale from $100 up?—A. I will tell you what you would have to do in that — 
case. You would have to say to every employer of labour: “Retain so much every 
week from the pay list of every employee”. Now, what would be the result?—a dis- 
satisfied labouring community in this country. 

Q. In your opinion is there any way of raising an extraordinary sum of money 
beyond what we are raising by the various methods of taxation, without wiping out all 
exemptions and taxing low incomes?—A. We are taxing incomes now down to a 
$1,000. 

Q. What difference would it make if you went down to $100?—A. Well, as I have 
said, the result would be that you would have to say to every employer of labour, or to 
every person who has to pay money to those individuals, down to $100, $200, and so on, 
“You have to retain so much and hand it over to the state”. The result would be that 
you would have a dissatisfied people all along the line. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. But if you made a sliding scale, and the more a man received the more he had 
to pay, why would you say he would be dissatisfied?—A. You would make your sliding 
rate so low that it would not pay the expenses of collection. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. In taxing anything below $1,000, which is the lowest exemption, what dibs, 
de you tax?—A. You don’t tax any person below $1,000. 
Q. But supposing you did, whom would you hit?—A. You would hit the labouring — 
man largely, and you would hit the small agriculturalist. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. And the clerk?—A. And the clerk. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. In taxing the $1,000 to-day who are you hitting ?—A. You are hitting the man 
that has a little wealth. There is another axiom that I think we should always be 
careful to follow—that from the state standpoint it is not good business to have any 
taxation levied where the cost of collection will exceed the legal rate of interest. 

Q. Five per cent basis?—A. Whatever is the legal rate of interest, I say it is 
bad business for the country to exact taxation where the rate of taxation exceeds 
that rate. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Coming back to this question of confiscation of capital, you said you thought 
it would have injurious effects?—A. Yes. ‘ 
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Q. I would like you to explain fully why you hold that view?2—A. Well, it would 
> an incentive to every person in this country who has capital in the form of liquid 
ts to leave the country. We have along the border, along the Niagara peninsula, 
a also in this country, quite a number of persons who, while they are residents 
this country, are not citizens of this country. They receive their income from 
either Great Britain, the United States, or other countries. How would you hold 
ose people in this country? 

Q. There is some talk of adopting a plan of that kind in Great Britain; is there 
y material difference between the situation in Great Britain and Canada so far 
‘as the adoption of a law of that kind is considered ?—A. Yes, I consider there is 
—our close proximity, and also our close alliance in many ways, in industry and so 
m, to the United States. 

Q. What difference does that make?—A. Well, you have their money invested; 
ou would have the people leave the country. 

Q. If we adopted a law of that kind and the United States did not asl. Why, 
it would be a premium to go and settle in the United States. 
Q. But if the United States adopted the same kind of law ?—A. Then we could 
o it here. 
Q. They are a people of about how many millions?—A. Over 100,000,000. 
Q. Against our 8,000,0002—A. Yes. 
Q. And what is the condition of the two countries from the standpoint of de- 
_velopment?—A. Well, we have more natural resources that require to be developed, 
ut we have to have the capital invested in this country to develop them. 
__ Q. In past years where did that capital mainly come from?—A. That capital 
_ came from Great Britain and the United States; largely, of recent years, from the 

‘United States. 

‘Q. And if we are to seek development in future, where must that capital come 
-from?—A. I think from the United States. 

Q. From outside Canada?—A. Yes. 

QQ. Why not from within Canada?—A. Because we have not got it. 

a Q. So that if other countries in the world did not adopt a law of that kind, 
what would be the tendency of capital looking for investment?—A. Capital will go 
and invest in other countries where it can get a proper return for its investment. 
; Q. You stated that owing to our close proximity to the United States there was 
difference between Canada and England in so far as the adoption of a law of that 
haracter is concerned ?—A. Yes. 

» Q. Is: it not true, ‘as well, that in a country where they have been accumulating 
wealth for centuries, you might say, there is a vast accumulation of liquid wealth that 
$ out on investment, not in industry?—A. That is right. 

Q. Is there much capital of that kind in Canada?—A. No. 
~Q. Would that make a material difference so far as the adoption of a law of 
s character is concerned ?—A. It would. 

Q. Why?2—A. Because the money would be withdrawn as quickly as possible 
rom industry and from the banks. 

-Q. In the Old Country it would be withdrawn simply from investment ?—A. Yes, 
d the wealth of the Old Country, a great portion of it, consists in investments in 
er countries for example, in our own country I think you will find that there are 
out £550,000,000 of British investments in Canada, in municipal, Dominion and 
provincial securities and loans, railroad securities, etc. 

Q. Is it not a fact that a very large portion of the wealth of Great Britain is 
ested i in bonds and stocks and debentures the world around?~—A. That is right. 

Q. Is that true of the wealth that has been accumulated in Canada?—A. No, 
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Q. Of course I am speaking broadly, generally?—A. No; maybe it is on the 
same percentage, but the wealth of Canada is largely invested in industry. 

Q. There is an exception to that on account of what has happened during the 
war?—A. Yes. nt 

Q. What is that exception?—A. Well, because Great Britain has had to sell a — 
great deal of her securities on account of the financial conditions, and those securities _ 
are now held in the United States rather than in Great Britain. 

Q. And is it not true that during the war, on account of our having found it 
necessary to borrow money at home, a portion of the wealth of Canada has been 
invested in bonds and securities?—A. It is. 

Q. What is the amount of our wealth invested in bonds, debentures, stocks, and 
that sort of thing, as compared with the amount that is go invested i in Great Britain? 
—A. I could not answer that. 7 

Q. Prior to the war did our people, as a people, who had money for investment, 
invest it in bonds, stocks, and that sort of thing to any great extent?—A. No. 

Q. Our municipalities got their money from what sources, chiefly?—A. Either — 
from the United States or Great Britain largely Great Britain. ; 

Q. Canada got its money from where?—A. Great Britain. 

Q. Prior to the war our people knew little or nothing about investing money in 
interest bearing securities?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did the wealth of the country go? What was done with it?—A. It went 
into industry. 

Q. So that outside of the moneys that were put into bonds during the war, if you 
were to make a levy on capital, if you were to undertake the tax capital or confiscate 
capital, what would you strike?—A. We would strike the industrial and commercial 
portion of this country directly, and that industrial and commercial portion does not 
consist of liquid assets to-day. 


By Mr. MacNeil: q 
Q. You are familiar with Bonar Law’s plan to overcome that?—A. T do not think 
the difficulty to be overcome in Great Britain can be applied in the same way as they 
can in Canada, the conditions there are altogether different. We must not forget we 
have a very prosperous country to the south of us and it does not take very much 
expenditure to get across there and take your liquid assets with you. \ 


By Mr. Tweedie: ee gee. 
Q. You say the banks had a billion and a half invested in savings accounts? 
What did the banks do with that money?—A. The banks loaned it out for com- 


mercial and industrial purposes. 
Q. To the merchants and firms?—A. Yes. 


By Mr: Hugh Clark: 


Q. Loaned some of it to the Dominion Government?—A. Yes, and after the 
Victory Loan is completed you will find the savings bank deposits will drop down 
quickly. They have done it before, and in three or four months they regained 
because the money started to come back. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. But the debt is there?—A. As far as the Dominion is concerned. 


By Mr. MacNeil: ‘ 
Q. Just for a moment, I will put to you the questions which the returned soldier ; 
would ask. He will say, is it not a fact that Canada was the last belligerent country — 
in the world to adopt the income tax?—A. I would say, yes. 
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Q. And is it not a fact that aliens made huge wages at certain points during the 
and it is impossible to tax them to-day, because they do not put their savings in 
pee A If the aliens reside in this country it ig not impossible, because their 
ployers have to make returns to us, advising us of the amounts paid to these men, 
d hundreds \of them are being paid. 
_Q. He will also say to you, “is it not a fact that Great Britain! had dwed Canada 
mething like $290,000,000 for war purposes and so on?—A. Yes, and I would say, 
en do you expect to receive that from Great Britain? 
-Q. Now he will say to you, when you speak of capital going to the country south 
us, “Well, damn those people, let them go, if they do not find this country good 
ough to live in and invest their money in, let them go”, and he will say to you 
‘Damn the Government, it is run by the big interests.”—A. But on the other hand, 
‘is it not a fact that the Sey of this country has increased from three hundred million 
“to two billion. 
Q. He says that the people of this country were able to raise all that money ?—A. 
Because the money was loaned by the people of this country to the Dominion Govern- 
ment largely. 
Q. He will say that the War Tax was not put on until almost the concluding 
years of the war, and therefore the country did not raise as much money as they 
might have?—A. I do not think there is anything in that statement, because the 
a amount of the income we would have received, based on the United States rates, would 
only be about fifteen millions, and we could not go much higher than the United States 
ate. 
_  — ~-Q. What was the amount derived.from war taxation during the war?—A. War 
' taxation during the war, on account of the taxes levied in the Budgets of 1915, 1916, 
| 1917 and 1918— 
_ Q. I want the war taxes only ?—A. I am talking about the amount realized from 
"the special war taxes in the four years; it would be about $253,000,000. 
Q. The ex-Minister of Finance said that further measures may be necessary to 
shoulder the burden, and the man returned from the front has to step in to share this 
den, and he will say it is not fair, it is not equitable and it is unjust—A. In 1919, 
der the War Measures Act we collected $100,000,000 revenue. 
 Q. But let me follow this man’s argument. He will say “Now I must pay a 
greater amount of taxation than the man who stayed at home during that period that 
: Iwas absent”.—A. I do not see that he does. He pays the same amount. 
Q. He pays a higher rate of income tax?—A. Yes, he pays a higher rate of income 
, but as I have already said we did not have the income tax in this country in 1915. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why did we not adopt it earlier in this country?—A. It was not considered a 
feasible measure at that time. 

_ Q. What were the difficulties in the way in this country?—A. I do not say that 
there were any material difficulties. It could have been adopted in 1915 just as easy 
itwasin 1917. . 

Q. In Great Britain they had it for years?—A. In Great Britain an income tax 
as adopted and afterwards repealed. The first income tax was adopted in 1842, and 
dropped a few years later. It was re-enacted in 1853 and increased rates were imposed, 
but they were only based on a sliding scale till 1859, when the Act was to be repealed, 
ause an income tax was considered to be an unwise Act for Great Britain, by the 


t Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


By Mr. Lang: 
Q. What would be the cost of collecting the income?—A. The cost of collecting 
ineome tax and business tax—it all goes into one fund—I do not think it will 


unt to two per cent, or one and a half. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. If the war had gone on another year, what would you have done?—A. We 
would have had to put up with it and continue raising money. 

Q. How would you have raised the money ?—A. By loans, because we had pledged — 
ourselves to our men, but J will tell you it would have been a very heavy burden for us’ 


to carry. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. You were talking about the number of supposedly very wealthy men in Can- 
ada. What method have you of preventing tax dodging. Have you any sufficient 
check ?—A. Yes, we have a fairly thorough check. In the first place, all corporations 
‘paying dividends must file a return with us after the dividend is paid to each indi- _ 
vidual and must also file a return as to remuneration, directors’ fees, salaries, wages 
paid to all employees, or to any person in connection with the corporation. That 
covers the salaries, wages, and dividends. Then in respect to rents and such items, 
-we must rely largely on the honesty of the taxpayer. 

Q. When a man sends in his return, he will show dividends from such and such 
a stock? How is that checked?—A. That is chécked up with returns from the cor- 
poration. There is a thorough check. 

Q. So far as dividends are concerned?—A. There is a thorough check, there is no 
chance of dodging. Take the C.P.R. shareholders that have been paid in Canada. 
Every district inspector throughout the country is notified of persons within that dis- 
trict that received dividends from the C.P.R., according to returns filed by the depart- 
ment. Then that man has to file his return, and if there is any difference between 
the two an explanation is called for. 

Q. Suppose that man has stock in some American concern, what'check have you 
on that2—A. We have none at present, and I do not know that it would be of assist- 
ance to us, because that stock has already paid a tax in the United States, and that 
tax must be charged against the tax here, the rates being the same. It would not add 
anything to us. 


By Mr. MacNew: ¥ 


Q. You say that if the war had gone on for another year, you would have raised 
sufficient money on loan, and that the country would have been pledged to the amount. 
Are you not pledged to the soldiers as well if they are not satisfactorily established? 
Are you not pledged to put them back to the positions which they occupied prior to 
the war?—A. I do not know that we are pledged to that, while we would like to see 
it. It is a question of how to raise the money. 

Q. Suppose you went outside and stepped on a platform, and sie, were several 
thousands of men waiting to hear your explanation, men who are hungry, and who 
fear the winter because their kiddies may go hungry, who do not know where they 
stand; do you think that all these arguments would satisfy those men?—A. I am 
inclined to think you are painting as dark a picture as you possibly can, because there 
are a great many persons who went overseas and have come back here a great deal 
better off. 

Q. I am not painting a more gloomy picture than is necessary. I submit that if 
you were to talk to those men on a platform outside of this building you would have 
to give a more satisfactory explanation. You have got to satisfy those men, or there 
will be an extreme reaction which will have the disastrous effects you picture in Can- 
ada.—A. That is a question of policy; that is not a question for me to answer. ( 


Mr. Hucu Onark: Mr. Breadner is an official of the Government, and you cannot © 
expect him to answer that. 


[Mr. R. W. Breadner.] 
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Mr. MaoNem: He is in charge of the taxation, and he must show those men that 
it is impossible through the medium of taxation to equalize the conditions T have 
~ mentioned. 


The CuarrMan: I presume it is a question of policy. 


Wirness: Entirely so. I do not think that that is a question I should be called 
upon to answer. 


The CuamrMan: That is a question that the Committee and Parliament must 


: Mr. MacNem: He must state convincingly that through the medium of taxation 
it is impossible to equalize the conditions I have mentioned. 


The CuarrMan: Mr. Breadner is speaking for himself. He is giving his personal 

opinion. He is not speaking for the Government. He has not to decide on questions 
of policy. 

i Wirvess: You asked me for my opinion, and I have given it. 

Mr. MacNet: I appreciate that, but you must appreciate our position. 


’ By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Going back to the large amount of savings banks deposits, and post office 
savings bank deposits, by the agricultural classes, is there any other way by which 
you can reach them?—A. You can by income tax, and we are doing it. In my opinion, 
it is not a fair statement to make that there is a billion and a half dollars in the 
savings banks. When you make that statement you ought to ascertain in the second 
4 place how many depositors there are, and what is the average deposit held by each 
depositor. Get right down, and then you will see whether there is any wealth. A man 
_ may have fifty dollars, one hundred dollars or five hundred dollars there, but that 
does not signify that there is wealth, alehouet the aggregate may amount to a billion 
_ and a half dollars. 


y Mr. MacNer: I was using that or by way of illustration. These figures have 
- been published for the consumption of those men whose views I am representing. 

_ Wirness: But they should also state the number of depositors, and then get the 

average amount of deposit. 


- By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be possible to get a statement as to the number of depositors in the 
banks?@—A. Certainly. I will make a note of it, and try to see if I cannot get it 
a to-morrow for you. 
- -‘Mr. MaoNem: Would you also obtain the amount of money held in bonds that 
are exempt from taxation, and will you also state whether it is possible for this 
country to consider as an asset the money which may come from Germany in the form 
an indemnity? These questions are being asked. 

The Cuamman: You might see if you can get figures showing the number of 
: - depositors in each year before the war, and compare those with the latest figures you 
can get, both as regards the savings banks, that is the ordinary chartered banks, and 
the post office banks. You might also see if you can get from the Finance Department 
e amount of bonds which are non-taxable. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Are there not in this country certain institutions that are neither savings 

anks nor chartered banks, and yet take in deposits?—A. Trust and loan companies. 
[Mr. R. W. Breadner.] 
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Q. Can you get figures about them?—A. We might. It might be difficult, b 
the amounts in the trust and loan companies cannot be very large. 
Q. We might as well make it thorough ?—A. I will see what we can do. 


a 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you suppose we could ascertain the amount of those deposits that are ape 
in circulation in connection with industrial and commercial life?—A. I do not think 
that there is any record of that kept. I think the banks receive the money, pay you 
three per cent interest, and let the money out as quickly as possible to draw their rate 
of interest. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any possibility of this condition: That owing to war conditions moneys 
have been retained and deposited in Canada which under conditions prior to the war 
would have been outside of Canada?—A. No, I do not think that would amount to 
very much. ¥ 

Q. Not so far as savings are concerned?—A. No. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Is it possible that all those savings, of which we have been speaking, both in — 
the post office, savings banks and chartered banks, represent temporary savings of the — 
people, and that if the money were paid out the position of the depositors of the 
savings might be worse than that of some of the soldiers? That is to say, they do not — 
represent a surplus of capital in their amount?—A. I am sure they don’t. : 


By Mr. MacNeil: ‘a 

Q. Would it not be better to make a general survey and ascertain how much the © 
people of Canada have increased in wealth generally ?—A. That is a big proposition. 
That could be better ascertained at the time of the census. 

Q. That is an estimate?—A. I do not place much reliance on your best estimate, 
for instance, there was an estimate of the investments of Great Britain in Canada 
at the end of 1917 at £950,000,000, which was only an estimate, and it might be millions 
of pounds out either way. 


Seo es 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. How did you ascertain by whom returns should be made of the farm popula- 
tion, did you send out inquiries to every farmer?—A. We sent them out to every person 
in every district that was considered to have a large enough farm to realize that 
income. 

: 
By the Chairman: 


@. That was looked after by local officers?—A. By local officers all over the : 
country. 

Q. Coming back to the question of land tax, land taxes in Canada are levied now 
by what authorities?—A. By the provinces and by the municipalities, it is within the 
sphere of their taxation. 2 

Q. Do you know the local conditions in Ontario?—A. Yes, I live in Ottawa. 

Q. Every municipality in Ontario makes it own assessment?—A. Yes, and fixes 
its own tax rate. a 

Q. The city of Ottawa makes its own assessment ?—A. Yes, and the tax is 24 male " 
on the dollar for public school supporters last year. 

Q. And the city of Windsor, at the other end of the province, makes its ‘own 
assessment ?—A. Yes. 
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a Q. Is there any relationship between the two assessments?—A. It is supposed to 
the same, it is made under the same Act, but each assessor makes it according to 
his own judgment. 

Q. And it is true that there may be a wide difference between them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the same is true of all other districts in Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the province of Ontario put a tax for patriotic purposes, did they make 
any attempt to equalize the assessments?—A. No, they put on a tax of one mill 
regardless of what the assessment was. 

~ Q. You have in Ontario each municipality making its own asessment, and while 
the law under which it is done is uniform, owing to the conditions under which that 
assessment will be made there are variations between them ?—A. Quite a wide variation. 
Q. In the province of Quebec is the law the same?—A. Not exactly the same, but 
ecch municipality fixes its own rate. 

Q. And is the basis in Quebec the same as in Ontario?—A. No, it is on a different 
basis. 
‘ Q. What fixes the basis in Quebec, the nea ae ab WS A. Yes, but in fact, the basis 
between cities may differ. 

Q. And the same is true with all the provinces, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that in Canada we have nine provinces each with a Legislature having 
power to fix its own assessment ?—A. That is right. 

Q. So that we may have nine different forms of assessment in the different prov-_ 
_ inces, so that you may have many hundreds of assessors making out different assess- 
~ments?—A. That is right. 

Q. If you adopted a land tax in Canada what would have to be done?—A. In the 
_ first place you would have to engage an army of officials to go out all over the country 
_ and make appraisals of the value of land on which assessments could be based. 

Q. You could not accept the municipal assessment ?—A. If you did you would be 
charged with lack of uniformity in the taxation. There would have to be a board of 


Ke Q. Instead of that eriekel you not have an equalizing board in each province ?—A. 
Yes, you might have to have that. 
__ Q. And that board would have to make a survey of the assessment of each munici- 


___-Q. Then they, would have to adjust the assessments in all these municipalities, 
so that as far as possible they would be equalized ?—A. That is right. 

__Q. And having done that in each province you would have another board to 
equalize the assessment between the provinces?—A. Between the provinces. 
 Q. That could be done?—A. That could be done, anything could be done. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
> #9. Could the assessment board equalize the assessments of Windsor, Toronto, 
Ottawa?—A. It could be worked out. 
.Q. Would not any assessment have to be on the basis of the value of the property ? 
, aA. No, I think it. would have to take the land, on the land. 

— Q. On the value of the land?—A. On the value of the land, yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Take, for example, in some of the Western provinces, they assess the land, and 


Q. And in another case they assess the land only ?—A. Yes. 
Q. In other cases they assess the land plus a portion of the building ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Take a city that assesses the land plus 40 per cent of the buildings, and an- 
other city assesses the land only, would there be much difficulty in making that 


: [Mr. R. W. Breadner:] 
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adjustment /—A. I think there would be, and then again, Mr. Chairman, eee is thi 
to consider, that the Dominion Government would have heavy expenses, because’ the 
Dominion Government if there is a tax, would have to appoint their own officials. If 
you were to appoint the county, eeeial and municipal officials, and if any of them 
refused to act you could notl force them to, you have no power over a municipa 
oficial. The municipalities are the creatures of the provinces, and the provinces have 
power over the municipality. While you may have power to impose any form of taxa- 
tion that taxation must be collected from a Dominion standpoint by Dominion officers, 
Q. We could, if we saw fit, or the Dominion Government could by law order any 
man in any of these provinces to do a certain thing and provide penalties if he failed ?— 
A. I doubt whether you could if he is a provincial officer, and had documents in his _ 
possession belonging to the province, you could not force him to give those papers to 
the Dominion Government. ' 
Q. Have they any Federal land tax in the United States?—A. Not that I know of. 
The way they do in the United States, as far as the state is concerned, is that the state 
advises the county how much revenue the state expects to receive from that county, 
and the county has to fix its rate to provide that amount. 
Q. That is as far as the individual states are concerned?—A. Yes. 
Q. But so far as the Federal Government in the United States is concerned ?— 
A. They have no property tax that I know of. 
Q. Take Canada as compared with Great Britain, would we have difficulties 1 inh oa 
carrying out a law of that kind that they have not there?—A. Yes. i] 
Q. What is the difference?—A. The difference is, we are divided up into muni- { 
cipalities and corporations entirely, somewhat different from there. We have provincial | 
governments and they have not. 
Q. We have nine legislatures and the Federal Parliament, whereas they have one 
Parliament ?—A. Yes. in 
Q. That one Parliament there has entire jurisdiction over the whole of the British | 
Isles ?—A. Yes. a) 
Q. Any tax of that kind would be collected by the Central Government?—A. Yes. _ 
Q. There are no state or provincial legislatures that would stand in between?— — i 
A. No. in 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. One or two witnesses advocated a tax on land that is being held for yet oT: 
purposes—a sort of increment tax?—A. Unearned increment? ah 
Q. They cited especially the farm lands, and taking vacant lands in towns a 
cities; is there much land—lots, we may call it—being held for speculative purposes ?— 
A. One year you might have a ood tax, and other years you would not have anything. 
Q. Seven years ago you could have got a lot out of it?—A. Yes. 
Q. But to-day ?—A. It is mostly the other way. i) 
Q. Most of that land is being held because they cannot get rid of it?—A. Yes. lk 


By the Chairman: thy 

Q. Are you acquainted with the British unearned income tax?—A. No, I have not ‘wy 

studied it. et 

Q. Do you know the principle that underlies it?—A. No, I do not. Hoy 

Q. I wanted to know if it was retroactive, or did it apply only to the future#—A. uh! 

I can look that up; I have not looked it up. . 

Q. Is it a fact that in order to get that tax the State had to place a value on all 

the property in the State?—A. Yes. re 

Q. And fixed that as a basis?—A. Yes, I was en of that last week. i 

Q. Once that value is fixed they work on that basis?—A. Yes, that is what one — 

gentleman who was here from Great Britain told me last week. There were three of 

them from the Inland Revenue Department there. oi 
[Mr. R. W. Breadner.] 
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_ Q. You are credited with having a pretty fertile and ingenious mind in the way 
of inventing taxes?—A. Perhaps I am credited with too much. 

Q. If you happen to think of any within the next few days you might let us know 
of any new system ?—A. I think if you extended your excise taxes you might get more 
revenue. Your excise tax or land tax, those are the only two, unless you want to 
adopt succession duties, but the succession duties would not give you a very large 
amount. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. The estates are not large enough?—A. No, because the provincial taxes are 
_yery heavy, and you could only tax the very large ones. 


eee 


ee 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is our largest revenue now ?—A. Customs. 
Q. Sir Thomas White intimated the other day that for some period, if our Customs 
tax remained just where it is, we would be receiving a decreasing amount from 
- Customs?—A. I am inclined to believe that when the market values begin to drop 
the Customs revenue will decrease. 

Q. Why?—A. Because our revenue is largely framed on an ad valorem basis. 

Q. And the revenue we collect now through Customs?—A. Is on the maximum 

value of the goods. 

is Q. And as those ‘goods drop in value, if we retain the same tax?—A. You will 
get a decreased revenue. 

Q. You look for that?—A. I do, but not in the near future, because I do not 
_ think prices will drop until the fall of 1920. 


Ch Se ed es ee eee Oe 


ag eo 
shes ae 


Ses 


By Mr. Cooper: 


é, Q. What about the additional volume of goods coming in? Don’t you antici- 
: pate an increase in the imports?—A. Well, I don’t anticipate that there will be a 
28 


_ material increase in imports for some little time. I hope there will be; I earnestly 
hope so. 


Fi 


4 By Mr. MacNeil: 
‘  Q. Is it not a fact that those calculations are based on stagnant population ?2—A. 
No 


By the Chairman: 


, Q. They are based on actual business?—A. On actual business, and the probabili- 
ties of business for the years to come. For example, take the Customs in 1914, the 
 Yevenue amounted to $104,691,000; and this is where I say our depression came. In 
1915 the Customs revenue dropped to $75,941,000. 

— Q. In round numbers, what decrease gf iN: A'decrease of $25,000,000—from 104 
millions to 75 millions. 

Q. That is 28 millions?—A. Yes. Now, in 1918 that revenue jumped from 75 
illions to $98,649,000, and then in 1917 to $134,043,000, and in 1918 to $141,172,000 
d the last year, 1919, to $147,169,187—the highest we ever received. 

Q. In what year was the 73 per cent war tax put on?—A. In the spring of 1915, 
nd that 73 per cent accounted for practically that increase in the revenue of 1916, 
ause the revenue jumped 22 million, and the amount we calculated under the Cus- 
ms war tax was 25 million. 


[Mr. R. W:. Breadner: } 
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By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. We had another proposal here—unclaimed balances in banks; 


what they amount to?—A. I don’t. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Are they not written off periodically to Profit and Loss?—A. No, I don’t — 


think they can be. Here is the statement of receipts from taxes from 1913 to 1919:— 
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do you know : 


Fiscal year ended Chinese 
March 31. Customs. Revenue. Excise. War Taxes. Total. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts: $s cts. 
1913. 111,764,698 73 1,790,214 34 217447 44404) kd 8 eee 135,002,358 01 
ee Ue eae a sar ane 104, 691,238 43 1,334,791 98 215452°036) 88). ee eee 127,478,067 29 
1915. 75,941,219 72 294,490 17 21,479,730 79 98,056 95| 97,813,497 63 
URE Ge OR ea 98,649,409 48 BLS AIRS 75" 22,428,491 58 3,620,781 72} 124,666,969 03 3 
1917 134,043,842 14 86,924 50 24,412,348 06 16,302,238 14) 174,845,352 84. a 
LOMB eee Cc nee ta. 141,172,629 70 208,965 69 27,168,445 27 25,379,900 78) 196,929,941 44 ; 
TOMO Ma To Bee Tere 147,169,187 98 2,026,669 00 30,342,034 26 56,177,508 33) 235,715,399 57 

By Mr. Morphy: ; 


; 
ag 


Q. From the economie point’ of view would it be safe to say that the tariff estab- 
lished in Canada offers inducements to American capital to come here and establish 
industries?—A. No doubt about it. 4 

Q. To what extent is that so?—A. I could not positively say off-hand. 

Q. Take the other side of it, and increase the Income Tax and the Business 
Profits Tax?—-A. In my opinion you could not very well increase the Business Profits 
Tax, because if you did you would close up the establishments. They have not got the 
liquid assets to pay the taxes, and to-day they are finding great difficulty. I had two 
gentlemen in my office, and I had two other cases to deal with yesterday. Taking the 
fishing industry in British Columbia, for example; about every fourth year they have | 
a good year, and the other three years they have less revenue. Now, under the Busi- i 
ness Tax, each year must be taken separately for taxation. The fourth year they fell i. 
under the 75 per cent clause, while the first years of the four years they may have a 
loss. I had a lumber company in British Columbia that has been in operation from 
1910 to 1917. In 1917 they made a profit of about $35,000, and the tax on that runs 
about $12,000, though their total profit from the time they commenced till 1917 was 
only $10,000. Now, do you see where you are landing that firm if they have to pay __ 
$12,000? You are taking it all and a part of their capital. That is the thing you are 
up against. ; 


eee 
jeg ee 
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By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. If the Dominion Government printed all their currency could they make any- 
thing each year?—A. I don’t think they would make very much. 
Q. Would they not make three or four millions?—A. No, nothing like it.’ 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You do not wish to express any opinion on lotteries? (Witness laughs heartily). 


Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


(Mr, R. W. Breadner.] 
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Fripay, October 10, 1919. 


- The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Honourable Mr. 
Calder, presiding. 


Mr. MacNei: Reference was made to the advertising of the Victory Loan of 
1919, and I wish to submit one of the advertisements for the purpose of putting it on 
record. (Reads) : 


“The records of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment contain 
endless details in the matter of retraining ex-soldiers—a disabled farm labourer 
is now a machinist; a carpenter who lost four fingers on his right hand is now 
a draughtsman at a good salary; a former plasterer is now a printer. So it goes— 
a long and interesting record of men deprived of limbs or impared in health— 
equipped with training and knowledge, now following new and suitable trades.” 


I also submit that in order to get an impartial knowledge of the actual conditions 
resulting from vocational training, the Committee should consider evidence on the 
other side of the question. The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment has 
supplied an enormous number of witnesses to vindicate their work. Undoubtedly they 
have accomplished some very good results. We have picked at random from our 
questionnaires a large number of cases of men who state that after eight months’ 
training they are not able to follow the occupation for which they were trained. 
(Submits copies of questionnaires). I submit that the Committee should consider 
that aspect of the question in order to have the evidence properly balance. 


The Cuamman: I will read an example. (Reads): “Name of individual, 
John Fitzpatrick. Service rank, Private. Length of Service: France, 9 months. 
England, 24 months; Canada, 9 months. Married or single, Married. Number 
of children, 4. Amount of monthly pension, Nil. Length of vocational training, 
8 months. Have you been re-established in trade trained for, No. I not, why, 
Can’t find work. What amount of War Service Gratuity have you received? 6 
months. Are you now in employment? No. Did you secure employment 
yourself? No. Did you return to your pre-war position? No. Were you 
assisted in obtaining work by any Government Department? No. Give monthly 
wage at time of enlistment, $150. Give monthly wage at present, Nil. Do you 
‘consider yourself re-established? No. If not, define precisely what measure 
of re-establishment would meet your particular need. Cash bonus. Found no 
employment since I returned home and having 4 children I am going badly into 
debt and children are not getting proper nourishment. If I had a cash bonus 
it would help me to start near where I left when I enlisted.” 


ae Morpuy: Where is that from ? 
_ The CHamman: From Calgary. 


Mr. Copp: Has he had vocational training? 


The Cuamman: He has had vocational training for eight months. I will take a 
cond one at random and read it. Here is one from Edmonton. (Reads): 


Name of individual—Alexander Spellman. 


Service sank—Private. 
(Mr. C.G. MacNeil.] 
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Length of service—France, 4 months; England, 5 months; Canada, 1 mont 

Married or single, married. 

Amount of monthly pension? None. Can you obtain life insurance? No. Length 
of vocational training? 8 months. Have you become re-established in trade trained 
for? No. 

Tf not, why? Not sufficient training. 

Have you taken land under Soldier Settlement Scheme? No. 

Have you application for same pending? No. 

What amount of War Service gratuity have you received? Four months. 

Are you now in employment? Yes. a 

Did you secure employment yourself? Yes. 4 

Did you return to your pre-war position? No. 

Were you assisted in obtaining work by any Government department? No. 

Give monthly wages at time of enlistment? $100 to $125. 

Give monthly wages at present, $85. 

Is your job temporary or permanent? No. ia 

Do you consider yourself re-established? No. 

If yot, define precisely what measure of re-establishment would meet your par- 
ticular need? Cash to provide a home and get re-established in life. 


I will take just one more. Here is one from Medicine Hat. (Reads) : 


Name of individual—Chorley, J. W. 

Service rank—Corporal. 

Length of service—France, 4 months; England, 20 months; Canada, 6 months. 

Married or single—Married. Number of children, 5. 

Amount of monthly pension—None. 

Can you obtain life insurance? Have not tried. 

Length of vocational training, 6 months. 

Have you become re-established in trade trained for? No. 

If not, why? Lack of means to purchase equipment. 

Have you taken land under Soldier Settlement Scheme? No. { 

Have you application for same pending? No. 

What amount of War Service Gratuity have you received? Five hundred. 

Tf not, define precisely what measure of re-establishment would meet your par- — 
ticular need. Cash to purchase equipment to enable me to carry on in business 
trained for. And also to provide proper home for my family. And algo to provide 
further education. ; 


5 


I would suggest that in the case of these three—I presume they are typical cases— 
Colonel Clark hand them over to the officers of the 8.C.R. They have their representa- | 
tives in those three towns, Calgary, Edmonton and Medicine Hat, and they can obtain 
as quickly as possible the infcrmation reiating to these cases. 


Mr. Tweenre: I would suggest that they all be handed over. ¥ 


Mr. MacNett: We did not know that it was the intention of the Committee to & 
go so fully into this phase of the matter. The Committee spent all yesterday afternoon | 
listening to the evidence in 40 or 45 cases on the one side, and we submit that they 
should also consider the evidence on the other side. 


The Cuamman: Here is another from Calgary, from William Johnston. (Reads) : 


“Name of individual, William Johnston; Service Rank, Private; Length — 
of service—France, 18 months; England, 8 months; Canada, 14 months; 
Married or single, Married; Number of children, two; Amount of monthly 
pension, *$7.50; Can you obtain life insurance? Never tried; Length of Y 

[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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vocational training, 8 months; Have you become re-established in the trade 
trained for? No; If not, why? As nobody requires the services of a returned 
man; Have you taken land under the Soldier Settlement Scheme? No; Have 
you application for same pending? No; What amount of war service gratuity 

’ have you received? 6 months; Give monthly wages at time of enlistment, $135; 
Give monthly wages at present, Nothing. Do you consider yourself re-estab- 
lished? No; If not, define precisely what measure of re-establishment would 
meet your particular need. A cash payment so as to compete with my fellowman 
who stayed behind .A little assistance would help me to get a footing; to 
about where I was before enlisting. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. The western provinces would furnish in proportion a very much larger number 
than would Ontario on account of the lack of industrial employment. 


Mr. MacNett: They are pretty well scattered all over the Dominion. 
: Q. I think out of a bunch of hundreds that you have here they are nearly all | 
_ from the West ? 


Mr. MacNett: We picked them out at random. 


\ 


Mr. James Irvine Greic, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Where are you from?—A. Vancouver City. 

Have you been living there some time?—A. Since I returned from overseas. 

How long is that?—A. Since the 15th day of July. 

. And prior to that where were you living?—A. Victoria, B.C. 

. How long have you lived there?—A. Since 1909. 

. And prior to that?—A. Winnipeg, Man. 

. You were born in Manitoba?—A. Yes. 

. How long were you overseas?—A. I was overseas about three years and five 

months. 

Z Q. You are connected with one of the returned men’s organizations?—A. I am 

_ president of the Air Service Association of British Columbia. 

: Q. Were you in France?—A. I was, and in Italy. 

Q. In the air service?—A. Yes. 

a Q. You are connected with that organization?—A. With the Air Service Asso- 
elation. 

Q. What territory does that association cover?—A. British Columbia, Alberta, 
anitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Q. They have an association covering Western Canada ?2?—A. Yes, they have. 

Q. The organization has not yet spread to Eastern Canada, or have they an 
organization here?—A. It has not yet spread to Eastern Canada because of individual 
_ organizations set up in the early days before the bulk of the men returned. 

Q. How many members have you?—A. I can only speak of my own personal asso- 
ciation. We have 530 paid-up members, the balance are returned men in various pro- 
vinces. 
 Q. That membership is in British Columbia 2—A. Yes, 530 paid-up members. 
Q. Were they all air force men?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Of what ranks or classes?—A. We have a personnel ranging from third 
mechanics to lieutenant-colonels. - 
A Q. Your association has asked you to come here and make certain representations 


0 the Committee ?—A.. Yes. 


LOLLOH OOO 


[Mr. J. I: Greig.] 
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By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Has your organization any connection with the G.W.V.A?—A. The connection hs 


is that ours is an association chartered under the Societies Act, and a certain number 
of the members are members of that organization. Those that are eligible for member- 
ship are mostly members of the G.W.V.A. 

Q. Who would not be eligible?—A. Those that stayed in Canada. 

Q. Do you wish to make certain statements to us on behalf of your organization ?— 
A. Yes, the primary cause of my being asked to come here was to ask for equality for 
Imperial soldiers as compared with the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

Q. We have gone into that pretty fully?—A. I understand that, it has been ex- 
plained to me since I arrived here, but it has not yet been put before the people of 
British Columbia. 

Q. That is one of the main representations you desire to make, that the British 
soldier, the imperialist, the reservist, who were domiciled in Canada, went back to 
England and joined their old regiments, Canadians who went into the imperial service, 
all those should be placed on an equality with the Canadian soldiers so far as pensions, 
gratuities and all other matters are concerned?—A. Yes. From reading the proceed- 
ings I see that it has been intimated that these men went there of their own choice and 
free will; they went of their own choice because they believed that it was the branch of 
the service in which they could best serve the Empire, and I do not think it proper to 
eriticise any man because he served the Empire in the branch for which he was best 
fitted. 

Q. Would you have that apply only to those who returned to Canada?—A. Only to 
those who returned to Canada who were domiciled in this country on the 4th of August, 
1914, and were citizens of this country at that time. 

Q. We have spent very considerable time in going into that whole question, aaa 
I think, the members of the Committee understand it pretty thoroughly. Is there any 
other suggestion you desire to make?—A. Yes, there has been a suggestion that the 
men of the air force since they have returned have been subject to certain discrimina- 
tion in this country, that they are discriminated against when the opportunity affords 
itself to discriminate against them. I am speaking now of the case of men who were 
seconded trom the Canadian forces to the Royal Air Foree and who are members of our 
association throughout the West. 

Q. What was the nature of that discrimination ?—A. These men on being seconded 
to the Imperial Force are put on what is known as consolidated pay, that is they get 
working pay, for special work. They are being put on consolidated pay, some of them, 
and when they are they lose all chance of promotion while in the C.E.F. a of a 
circular letter issued by Argyle House. 

Q. Just one moment; some of the men who have left Canada went over to Ae old 
country, were in the Canadian forces, they were seconded over to the Imperial forces. 
—A. Yes, as flying officers. They were not transferred, you understand, they were 
seconded and were still on the Canadian pay list. They received a working pay, or 
what is termed in military circles, consolidated pay, but they lost all ghance of promo- 
tion in the O.M.F.C. units according to the circular of Argyle House. Many of them 
gained temporary promotions in the R.A.F. and held rank of flight group commanders, 
flight commanders, ete., which rank carries with it the rank of captain or staff captain, 
whatever it may be. On return to the O.M.F.C. units there was an Order in Council 
to authorize payment of the consolidated pay to those men on demobilization. There 
was no Order in Council ever published for these men’s information rescinding that 
order. When they were retired from the Air Force they were returned to their O.M.F.C. 
units for one day for the purpose of bringing them down from the rank to which they 
were seconded, some of them for three years, in order to bring them down to the lowest 
grade of pay possible to find for them, no matter what term they had been in the Air 
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orce, no matter what promotion they had gained. A circular letter was issued by Col. 

geson in the Pay Office for the purpose of bringing those men down. I have seen 
t circular letter. A rider was added to that letter, “except flying men.” It would 
be paid to all officers, seconded, except flying men. I might draw attention to the fact 
that there were no other officers of the O.M.F.C. drawing special pay or instruction 
ates. Officers were relinquished from command, the staff officers of the Canadian’ 
ny, no matter in what staff they served, and were not reduced for the purpose of 
emobilization; they were demobilized in the staff ranks they held. 


: By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. Whether they went overseas or not?—A. It was immaterial whether they went 
or not, they were demobilized in that rank. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Do you mean there was an organization in Oxford under Col. de Dumbasle, 
ublicly known as the C.E.F. who were not treated in this manner?—A. Yes, those 
Janadians were collected for the C.A.F—which was to be known as the Canadian 
Air Force, and it was to be foisted on the Canadian Militia Department if power 
mnough could be brought to bear,—were picked from the men who were seconded: 
nd they returned and formed two squadrons in England from overseas, some of them; 
ome had been on instructors’ jobs in England; but those officers who were selected 
or the C.A.F. continued to draw consolidated rates of pay, although they had ceased 
- to be seconded to the C.R.A.; they were the sacred few. 

Q. There was discrimination, then?—A. Yes, rank discrimination. 


By Mr. Morphy: : 

Q. How many would be in those two squadrons?—A. Probably 50 men who 
would come under that particular phrase. The discrimination comes in the fact that 
‘men who enlisted later in the Air Force direct, and went over came back on full 
_ R.ALF. officers’ gratuities, which is higher than Canadian officers’ gratuities. These 
m also received wound gratuities, which are not included in Canadian officers’ 
gratuities, and which these seconded men were not allowed to draw; the inference 
ing that wherever it pleased the Imperial Government to cut anything from those 
men they said they were Canadians, and wherever it pleased’the Canadian authorities 
0 save anything on those men they said those men were Imperials; so between the 
wo the men dropped straight down. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that set out in that memorandum?—A. This is just merely a synopsis of 
at really happened. ; 
_ Q. How would it do to have this letter immediately brought to the attention of 
the militia authorities and ask them to have some person here this afternoon to explain 
this situation ?—A. Yes, sir, I should like that authority for that rider being added 
that circular letter should be given. This is circular letter No. 48, Headquarters 
91-23-85, Ottawa, June 12, 1919. This circular letter was addressed to the pay- 
sters in the various commands in Canada for demobilization purposes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Do you contend that after an investigation of your own you can find no Order 
Council to warrant that note to the circular letter?—A. You understand, sir, that 
e records of these things are not available to the private citizen, but as far as we 
inquire, as far as we can ask or obtain information, there is nothing to rescind 
order which says that they will draw consolidated pay. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
=). The fact is that you have not drawn it?—A. That is the only fact. 
cae (Mr. J. I. Greig.] 
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Q. You speak about all the departments of Government discriminating against oe 


your men?’—A. I will correct myself, | mean certain departments. 

Q. What departments are those?—A. I understand that since my leaving Van- 
couver the Department of 8.C.R. has now instructions to treat Imperials for cases 
for which they suffered disability on active service. I came down here principally 


on account of three separate cases. Two of the men asked to be admitted to a hos- 


pital, one suffering from paralysis received on active service, one from malaria. Those 
men were both discharged by reason of demobilization, therefore they could not be 


dealt with by the Department of Civil Re-establishment. The other case was the 


case of a young man who enlisted about two years ago in the Air Force here, and 
who is an Imperial; at the same time he is a Canadian citizen, born in this country, 
or brought to this country when he was a minor, and I could not get aid for him, 
and he died, and we buried him. 

Q. The point you intended to raise in reference to that is now covered by the 
arrangement with the Imperial Government?—A. On the 30th September a good 
deal of that ground was covered. The ground not covered yet is to bring those Im- 
perials to an equal basis. 

Q. You were speaking of the departments concerned with re-establishment, the 
S.C.R., the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and the Militia Department?—A. Yes, those 


various departments, at that time that I left, were absolutely callous to amy applica- 


tion we could make. I was in close connection with Mr. Butterworth, who was our 
Imperial representative on the S.C.R., and who has sent forward some correspondence 
this morning, and he and I fought very hard to get the various departments to give 
those men vocational training, to help get them on the land, or to do something for 
them even though they had served two years as mechanics in dangerous positions in 
this country. Those men who served as mechanics had enlisted on a blank form 
with the British Empire to serve any place His Majesty’s Government ordered him 
to go. He could not stay five minutes in Canada if the Government ordered him out. 
They were kept in skilled work, but that skilled work was in many instances more 


dangerous; I consider the mechanic had as much danger as the officer, and I was — 


an. officer. ; 

Q. What do you mean by a mechanic?—A. A man who was employed in rigging, 
engine testing, and in every way about an air drome where aircraft is used. 

Q. Why do you consider his work dangerous?—A. On account of the heavy 
casualty lists obtained by those mechanics on home training grounds in England, 
such as deaths by being struck from flying props, poisoned from dope paint that is 
used on the fabric of machines, and various other phases of that life which en- 
danger a man while he is working at that particular trade. Many of those men were 
taken in Canada and kept two years solid in certain dangerous fumes and places 
right in danger. 


By. Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. What pay did those men receive?—A. Their pay varied from $1.10 a day, 
according to the rank they earned as mechanics—practically the same scale of wages 
as that of mechanics or enlisted men in this country. That was by special arrange- 
ment with the Imperial Government. Those men were allowed $1.10 a day to start 
with as privates; if they gained corporal’s rank they got corparal’s pay, or sergeant’s, 
and so on, as they got promotion or their ability showed that they earned it. 

Q. Would the ordinary mechanic working around an airdrome get only $1.10 a 
day ?—A. That is all they got as skilled mechanics. 


(Mr. J. I. Greig.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. From what you say, do you think these men, if they are paid a gratuity that 

our other soldiers have got, should receive a special consideration on account of those 
things?—A. No, sir. We ask for no special consideration. All we ask is to be placed 
on the same-basis. If they served in Canada treat them as you treat the men who 
served in Canada, and if the scheme which my colleagues and I have not had the 
chance to go into details have read in general, that the G.W.V.A. are putting forward 
is adopted, if the Government sees clear to adopt it, put them on the same basis. We 
do not want to treat them as combatants for that purpose at all. Give them the ordin- 
ary treatment as a man on construction duty or any other duty in this country. 

Q. Have you any further suggestion?—A. May I make observations? 

Q. Yes.—A. I have been here two days listening, and have listened on behalf of 
my association, with more or less interest to the various evidence which has been 
given, and if they are placed on the same scale as the others, that they will take a 
great interest in the proceedings of the Committee, and it struck me since I have been 
before the Committee, that the majority of the witnesses have been employees of the 
Government, so to speak, in the various training centres and so forth. 

Q. You were here yesterday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. On account of all the evidence that we have taken during the last two weeks, 
we purposely wished to obtain information from employers who employed the trained 
men, and there was only one way to get it, and that was by calling these employers 
who had taken these trained men.—A. My point is that in places the men who put 
the soldiers case before you in a bad light, for the reason that it is known that at the 
general convention—I was not there, however—held by the G.W.V.A. this year, or the 
last convention they held, a standing vote was taken as a protest against the man who 
was deputy minister of these affairs. Therefore, as I say, I have only been here in 
the latter days, but it places these men in a bad way to criticise that men after stand- 
ing vote had been taken at this convention. 

_ Q. The object of the Committee is to get at the facts of the situation. If we are 
going to take any action we must know the facts, and for two weeks we have been 
endeavouring to do that. One end of the inquiry was to ascertain the work that has been 
carried on by the various departments, the nature and results of that work, and neces- 
sarily, from one standpoint, the only way we could get that evidence was from the men 
handling these returned men?—A. I would like to make a remark on certain remarks 
_ Mr. Stevenson made. He said he was at Vancouver and made certain statements as 
regards the report that came out from the Department at Vancouver. I have been in 
touch a great deal overseas with demobilization in the southeastern area. In fact, I 
was demobilization officer for the British Government, and at all points if I saw a fel- 
low who would make a likely citizen I boosted my own country, like all other Cana- 
dian soldiers did, and I boasted to them what we would do for the soldiers and what 
was being done, and since I came home I was really surprised to find out what provi- 
sion had been made for them in the five years. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. You were preaching about the good things being done for the Canadian soldier 
but you were surprised when you found out what it was/—A. Yes. We were led to 
believe, by posters and so on, that the nest would be kept warm and the best positions 
would be kept open for them. 

Q. Tell us some definite statements you made to these men to induce them to come 
to Canada?—A. I outlined the policy of the Land Settlement, as far as I could get the 
information in England; that is that these men were to be placed on Government land 
closely available to railways, which the Government was supposed to have in their pos- 


session, and that these men were to be given certain aid, with a certain amount of 
: \ {Mr. J. I. Greig.] 
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elasticity about it, to enable them to go uae the land, if they were farmers in England, — 
and make a success of it. 
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Q. Don’t you think they have done that?—A. I might state that I am applying to _ 
go on the land. I was born in a farming district in Manitoba and have an application _ 


before the Board, which I hope will receive favourable consideration. , 
Q. You refer to the resolution passed in Vancouver in regard to the Deputy 


Minister. Have you any definite criticism to make of the administration of the Deputy — 


Minister—anything he has done that is wrong?—A. I have not any definite criticism, 


only the standing vote of the majority of my comrades who have returned. Men da 


not get up and vote for nothing. There must be some grievances. One of the reasons 
given to me was that he has held down just the job returned soldiers were expected to 
come back and fill, that he has not served his country, only so far as his own patriotic 
ideas are concerned, 

Q. Do you know of any criticisms w hick can be made?—A. Not personal eri- 
ticism. I only know the feeling that they are trying to bring out before the Committee, 
the feeling of the soldiers at large, I speak for those I have come in contact with. 

Q. If there are any criticisms which can be made, we would like to have them be- 
fore the Committee?—A. I do not think there has been any personal criticism except 
that he was holding down a job which might well be filled by a man who had served 
his country in a more combatant sphere, who would have the confidence of the soldiers. 

Q. He is not a returned soldier ?—A. No. 


By Mr. MacNeill: 


Q. It is felt that a man in that position cannot obtain the necessary confidence of 
the men ?—A. That is what I am trying to explain. The comrades have the idea that 
he is not one of them, that he is placed there to take something away from them, in- 


stead of giving them something. If it was one of their comrades who had served and 


understood the conditions under which the men served, he would probably have more 
leniency, or possibly use his powers more in that behalf, than a man who stayed at home 
to administer the affairs of the country. 

Q. From your experience, dio you think it is possible that a man who has not 
served can take an independent viewpoint in regard to the men who have served over- 
seas?—A. I am working for Andrew Wallace, in the Vancouver shipyards, and I find 
that the man ‘who has stayed at home has certain sympathetic views with regard to 
returned men, so far as I cam see, in so far as it don’t hurt him. They have the 
sympathetic views so long as he is giving some help, so long as it does not hurt them 
personally, but they would not have the sympathetic views otherwise. 

Q. Do you think returned men are inclined to err from the side of leniency in 
regard to their comrades?—A. I will not mention any names, but as far as I see, 
I have spoken to men in the district I dome from, influential business men, and they 
seem to be of the idea that if it is the policy of the country, the business men are 
quite prepared to back up any gratuity given to the soldiers. They seem to think 
that nothing can repay a soldier for the hardship he has gone through; at the same 
time a basic schedule must be laid down as to what assistance may be given, and if 
no assistance is given the returned man, I am quite sure that the municipalities of 
the West, the districts that I know of, are going to be heavily laden and there is going 
to be a bread line 

Q. On account of unemployment ?—A. Yes, an utter lack of employment. It has 
been charged that returned soldiers do not go to certain jobs they could get. Mr. 
Stevenson made a statement that certain men had been offered employment but did 
not take it. I know of men of that kind, but I would ask you if a man who has 
been away for four years from his wife and family in the City of Vaneouver—would 
you expect him to take a job and go into the bush or to a mining centre, or to 4 
lumber camp where he could not take his wife and family with him. He does not 
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i t 
want to leave them after being away from them for four years, four of the best years 
of his life. 
_ Mr. Morpuy: Mr. Stevenson agreed with that view. 


Witness: But he made the statement that men are turning down employment. 
_ We realize that men are turning down employment— 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. On that point I thought Mr. Stevenson was very fair and straight in his 
evidence. He intimated that that was a condition at all times, that while there was a 
certain amount of employment offering, it did not necessarily follow that it would be 
taken by men seeking employment?—A. I see that point, but the emphasis I wish to 
make—he covered the point generally—is in the first place that his report from Van- 
couver is far too conservative as to the amount of unemployment that I meet with in 
that city and the amount of actual appeal I have had outside of my own association for 
assistance. . 
Q. Were you here when Mr. Stevenson started to give his evidence?—A. I was. 
Q. You understand what has been his work for years?—A. I quite understand 

what his work has been. 

~ Q. Do you not think a man of his training and experience should know?—A. As 
a labour union man I have great respect for Mr. Stevenson, but at the same time he 
may err on the reports or in what is shown to him on the surface as to the unemployed 
in British Columbia. He has the reports of his organization. A great many of the 
_ men in the association I belong to, belong to a trade union. A great many men g9 
_ down to seek employment in Vancouver, and every day, from the Wallace Shipyards, 
- dozens and dozens of returned men have got to go away, especially on Monday mornings. 
These men are casual workers, they may get a week’s work and they are gone again. 
_ They may work for Coughlans when there is a rush for a week, and then they come 
over and want to work for Wallace. I appreciate what the Government has done for 
the shipyards. If it had not been for the shipyards, I do not know what the situation 
would be in the city of Vancouver. These shipyards, I can safely say, are really the 
greatest benefit to the Western coast. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


_— Q. You say you are working for the Wallace shipyard?—A. Yes. 

Q. The statement was made that men who had worked in the Seattle ship- 
_ yards were coming over to Vancouver to take employment in the Wallace shipyards. 
Is that true?—A. It is a fact. In certain lines of work, to speed up production, and 
@ the cost per ton, the best of expert riveters are necessary. These men have been 
‘ _\ working in the Seattle shipyards for four years or more. They are very expert riveters. 
_ The other men may have been riveters before they went away, but they have to obtain 
_ work by their own efforts as returned soldiers. I don’t know how to express it, but the 
_ returned soldier is dull; he is out of practice. If the foreman of that yard can get the 
best men he will take them. It is an open yard. So far as Mr. Wallace is concerned, 
_ he is very sympathetic to the returned soldier, but his production must be kept up; he 
_ cannot afford to lose by making his business a charity organization. Therefore, he has 
the best, and the Americans are coming over in great numbers. Many of them are 
_ Canadians who left to go over to Seattle and are coming back. Vancouver is a dumping 
- ground for-that class of men. Many men resident in Ontario and other points go there. 
From my personal knowledge of vocational training, I may say that I spoke to Mr. 
_ Wilson who is the yard foreman, who has charge over all the different departments. 
_ Tmet him soing home on the street car. He is an expert shipbuilder who was for forty 
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to be a shipbuilder. They might learn individual parts of their trade, but the idea of — , 
classing the work— ; 


By the Chairman: 

Q. They do not claim they can train a shipbuilder in eight months?—A. That is 
the idea they convey to the men they send over there to get training. 

Q. They never got that idea here?—A. I am taking the idea of the men whom I 
meet coming to the time clock every day. Some of these boys are proficient already in 
certain lines. They would have been proficient without the Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- __ 
lishment training or anybody else. They have the ability and the pep to go at it and 
learn something. 5 

Q. Would you suggest that the S.C.R stop training *—A. I do not, but I should 
suggest that the S.C.R. be given a wider scope of training, or the men be given a wider 
opportunity. I myself was made a test case in England of what England would do 
for a man. Mr. Stevenson made the statement last night that the officer class were 
allowed higher education. The exception I take to that is that we had the papers, 
and they did not say officer class; they said any man who held a high school certificate, 
it did not matter whether he was a private or an officer. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. He admitted that afterwards?—A. Afterwards. A high school certificate was 
the qualification. I went up there to see if I could obtain further training along a : 
university line in this country. I was told that I could go to Paris and study, to the 
Boston Technical College in Boston, or to any State University in the United States, 
or I could go to Oxford or Cambridge. But under the existing conditions relative as 
between Canada and Great Britain, it was understood that it would not be necessary, 
and that if I came back to Canada, Canada would look after me in that respect. That 
is what I was told if I wanted higher education. Under the British Acts, the higher 
education, or any education, does not touch matters of disability at all. They take the 
fit man out of the army, men of ability, and put them in certain skilled trades that they 
ean teach them. : 

Q. We have had suggestion that a university grant should be established to enable 
university men to complete their course?—A. J think it is absolutely essential in some 
manner to advance education. Education is the slogan to-day. A man without it has & 
not much chance. Education is paramount, and certainly the system in England of 
educating a boy—the boy in England gets a better education in the schools of England, z 
and is better equipped for life than the boy in Canada. a 

Q. Your impression is that the educational system in England is better than it 
is in Canada?—A. I have that opinion. That is why I maintain that Scotch boys or 
English boys successfully compete and better than successfully compete against the 
Canadian born boy. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. How long is the educational course in England?—A. Three years, with grant, 
with fees, $170 for the man himself and £40 for his wife. This I got from the Deputy 
Minister at Great St. Charles St., London. 

Q. Have you any yo oee eee on the point?—A. I was told that I could obtain 
three years under the grant and that if I was a likely student for a certain degree he 
could recommend me. All this is not a demand on the part of the men. It is not taken 
as payment for the men, it is taken more or less as a right and is given to him without 
reservation. It is not a right, it is something that the Government conceives in justice, 
it is not a demand at all. é 

Q. Where would you be required to take that course?—A. In any country outside 
the colonies, or Britain; at Paris, Rome or elsewhere. 

Q. In Canada?—A. Not in Canada. 
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By Mr. MacNeil: : 
. The man who desires it will go into an American university?—A. He can go 
ny American university if he wishes to move across the boundary. 

Q. And did you make application in Canada?—A. I just went to the Soldiers’ 
Board and asked if there was any provision for getting re-education in Canada, 
d I was told there was no provision. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Can a Canadian soldier go into Great Britain and get the benefits provided? 
. He can, but he must take up his residence in Britain; the provision is that pro- 
ded you are a resident of Great Britain or her colonies before enlisting, and that is 
provision which puts a premium on a man leaving his own home where he was born. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

- Q. What I understand is that you were told over there that Canada would look 
ter you; who told you that?—A. The Deputy Minister of Education in Britain. 
en I asked him why I could not go to McGill university or any other university 
this country, he explained to me that by arrangement between the colonies and 
at Britain which was arrived at not to embarrass the colonies in certain ideas they 
‘and again not to embarrass Great Britain in certain ideas they have. That ar- 
gement has been made by which the colonies were not to be affected, he said J 
uld go to any other country. 

Q. What other provision has Britain made for her soldiers?—A. I have here a 
py which I will give to the Chairman, of an Act which I have received which was 
acted in Great Britain (handing document to Chairman). 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. This is a copy of an Imperial Act?—A. It is. 
_ The Cuaman: It is headed “To avoid Hardship—civil liabilities’ assistance for 
obilized men” (reads): 
The ‘Military Service (Civil Liabilities) Department with an Advisory 
Committee, is to continue in existence after the termination of the war, so that 
assistance may be given to— 

(a) Any officer or man who is unable, by reason of his undertaking military 
_ gervice, to meet his financial obligations after demobilization and is thereby 
exposed to serious hardship. 

(b) The obligations in respect of which assistance may be given should he 
those arising in respect of ; 

(1) Rent. E 

(2) Interest and instalments in respect of loans including mortgages. 

(3) Instalments payable under agreements for the purchase of business 
premises, a dwelling-house, furniture, and the like. 

(4) Rates and taxes. 

(5) Insurance premiums. 

(6) School fees. 

: One-man Businesses. 
- It will be within the discretion of the Civil Liabilities Department to make 

a grant either in the form of a lump sum, or by quarterly or other instalments 2 
and if in any particular case the department is of opinion that in lieu of assist- 
ance in respect of any of the specific obligations mentioned above, it is desirable 
that assistance should be given for the purpose of enabling applicants to purchase 
stock-in-trade or shop-fittings, a grant may be given for this purpose. This 


applies particularly to the difficulties experienced by the one-man businesses, 
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especially when the business has been es but not given up. The scheme ol 
assistance is not intended as compensation, but to enable the returning soldier 
to meet his obligations, without hardship. The address of the Civil Liabilities 
is 2, Savoy-Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2, and all applications 
for assistance should be forwarded there. 


Q. From whom did you get this?—A. Wrote for it to the Imperial esi 
Q. Who wrote?—A. The secretary of my association. ; 
Q. In Vancouver ?—A. In Vancouver, as a test case. 
Q. When did you get this back?—A. It came back, it was dated London, 15th 
September, 1919. This (handing document to Chairman) is a Rider, which shows 
exactly the position of men returned to this country. 
Q. This is a letter from the Military Service (Civil Liabilities) Department, 
Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2, 15th September, 1919. That is quite 
recently (reads) :— 2 : 


Sir,—I am directed by the Military Service (Civil Liabilities) Department 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th ultimo, and to state that — 
they regret that your case is not one which comes within the scope of the 
Resettlement Scheme administered by them, under which they are only 
authorized to give assistance in respect of liabilities arising within the United ; 
Kingdom. j 

The documents enclosed with your application are returned herewith. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. You mean to say that men in England are entitled to those benefits2—A. 
This is a particular test case which we took up, that of an engineer, who was through 
financial hardship forced to sell his instruments and office equipment in order to pro- 
ceed overseas. If he had remained in England assistance would have been given him 
to buy those instruments and the necessary equipment for his office. 

Q. England is doing for her soldiers practically what we are asking under tis 
plan?—A. To a more or less degree. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Does England make any cash grants?—A. Only under such legislation as 
that. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. That is an individual case?—A. It is an individual case, yes. The organiza- 
tion of the British army is so much larger and so much more intricate to that of our 
army in proportion to the size alone, would make that problem, as stated last night, 
such that you would have to get very different ways of working it out. The link is one 
of the main chains, the different sizes of the two armies, makes such a vast difference, 
and the different links must be all connected together in the one main chain, so that 
I am not prepared to speak upon general questions connected with the British army. 
I only know of individual test cases that we have met with ourselves. 


By the Chairman; 


Q. When was this Act passed?—A. In 1914. 
Q. Do. you know if it has been amended since?—A. That is the Act that was 

mailed to us on the 15th of September this year. 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 
Take the case of a soldier in Great Britain, he enlisted, was not married, had 
ancial obligations, was receiving a salary of $100 a month, served during the 
, returned home and immediately went back to his former position at a salary of 
or $150 a month. Under the English Act how much do you think he would 
e?—A. Well, the British Government has been prepared at all times, as far as 
see, to assume that the $100 or its equivalent in pre-war times was just equal 
she rise in the cost of living to-day, that is to say, if the man earned $100 in pre- 
times and the cost of living went up 50 per cent, and he got a position at $150, 
ould only be putting him square. 
Q. How much would he get under that Act from the Imperial Government ?— 
all depends on what claims he put forward. 
Q. He has no obligations; he had no business that he sold out; he was working 
a salary for a firm?—A. Well, up to the time of my leaving the British Isles the- 
assistance that he received in that case was the gratuity that he got; but he had 
, that if he was not satisfied with his position he could always obtain education 
ve in a technical college if he did not have the university qualifications, or in a 
versity if he had them, to fit himself for a larger scope in life, whether disabled 
not. 
Q. He could receive his training in a technica] school in Engtand whether he 
vent to war or not?—A. He would not receive his training with Pay and Allowances. 
_ Q. He would receive Pay and Allowances while he was taking technical training ?— 
\. Many of those boys could not continue their technical course because they were 
ralled off the labour market by conditions in their household, or otherwise. To-day 
hey are given that, they are all going back for that long period of training in the 
echnical school with pay and allowances. Although the pay and allowances of a 
sidier in the Imperial Army are not what they are in the Canadian Army they are 
gmented in different manners which make them livable, otherwise they were not 
vable. If a man is out of employment in England he is insured and gets 29 shillings 
week. They give him a card with a lot of rings on it. The first week he has not 
ained employment he takes that ring-card, as we call it, to a labour office. If the 
bour Bureau is not prepared to place that man in the job that he requests on the 
y that he requests it, they stamp it, and he goes to the Post Office and draws 29 
shillings. That finishes that, and a great many of these men don’t intend to go to 
rk, The thing was in the first place put forward as a 14 weeks idea; that was, 14 
y out-of-work donation. It has been extended since. 
~ Q. Do you think a man who does not intend to work and can go to work should 
d aw assistance from the state?—A. No, only in this case, that those men are not 
en the incentive to go to work because the donation that they are given is not 
a sum that they could start anything with. It is doled out in a dole, therefore it 
never reaches the size where they could make an investment of it. On the other hand, 
the average labouring man in that country could go to work and would receive about 
hillings, only a difference of 7 shillings, and he does not think he should labour 
- that. : 
Do you think*the man covered by an employment insurance should remain 
et I am speaking of specific cases. 
4 By Mr. MacNeil: 
As a matter of fact, those boys were forced to relinquish those benefits which 
might have had because of their loyalty to Canada?—A. It is not loyalty at all; 
@ majority of cases it is a return to the country where you reside and where 


families are. : 
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Q. To sum it up, England brings to those men, those demobilized soldiers, in 
another form, the benefits that are suggested in this plan of the G.W.V.A.2— 
A. Indirectly they do. 

Q. Although there is taxation in England?—A. In some way, but I am not © 
prepared to say about taxation or anything of that kind; I could not go into the 
financial part of it; I only know it is a terrible burden to the country. But my only — 
reason for mentioning that those fellows have no incentive to go to work is to prove 
that that doling-out system is an inducement not to go to work, whereas if they had 
a sum of any kind, if that 14 weeks or 28 weeks or any period was given to them 
in a sum, I would say that the majority of those fellows would use that money to re- 
establish themselves permanently. If they received that sum and did not re-establish 
themselves, or did not attempt to, but spent the money and did not go to work, I say, 
let them look after themselves after that. No soldiers’ organization in Great Britain 
or any other country would support a man who just squandered money, or who Just 
wants money to go on a bust. 


+ By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. How much would they receive?—A. I am not prepared to say because that 
doling-out is conceived to be lengthened and lengthened. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. I think the suggestion of the G.W.Y.A., is the best solution?—A. I cannot 
say about that, because the thing has not been gone into fully, but as far as I have had 
talks with them, as far as our meetings and what I gleaned from meetings as head of 
the executive and as president of the Association, I would say that those men are 
expressing practically the same sentiments as the°G.W.V.A., although they have not 
put it down on a concrete basis, because many of them are members of the G.W.Y.A., 
and therefore have a working knowledge of the plan. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. I gathered from what you said that the men are dissatisfied with the assistance 
that is being given to re-establishment; is that correct?—A. To a more or less extent. 

Q. A while ago you made the statement that there were posters or notices which 
held out inducements to the soldier overseas that he would be treated better than he 
has been; is that correct?—A. I made that statement, yes. 

Q. That is correct, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. From what source did those posters or notices come to the soldiers, stating that 
they would get certain treatment ?—A. They were posted up on the different printing 
offices. 

Q. Was there any name signed to them, from any particular source?—A. I don’t 
know who issues recruiting posters; I presume they are issued by the Department of 
Militia. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. They were recruiting posters, you say?—A. Well, posters placed up in this 
country at various times depicting various phases of our life, of.soldiers defending 
their country, and “The King and Country Need You,” and “We Want You,” and 
different posters of that kind; and along with those posters were certain posters saying 
that the country was grateful, and would look after them. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Those are the posters you are speaking of ?—A. Yes, just merely the general 

recruiting poster. Mind you, I don’t think those posters were ever needed in this 

country to get the patriotic, intelligent soldiers of this country to go, because if Canada 

had not gone into the war the majority would have gone anyway. 
[Mr..J. I. Greig.] 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. You referred to Repatriation Posters in England which stated to the men in 
England that on their return to Canada they would be able to participate in certain 

benefits?—A. I did not take that from the posters, and personally being in an Imperial 
_ unit those posters came to the Canadian units and were not given to me, but you see 
that in an Imperial unit I had a kind of knowledge of what the Soldiers Settlement 
_ Board were doing and I know they were loaning to soldiers a certain sum of money, 
and I could not say except that I knew it was lent on terms by which he could pay it 
back and would pay reasonable rate of interest. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you of your own knowledge ever seen any official statement as to what 
the Government or any Department of the Government was prepared to do that has not 

been carried out?—A. That is a rather broad question. 

: Q. No, it is a very pointed question, and a very important question; you understand 

-_me?—A. I understand the question. I shall say no, to it, because I cannot personally 

place my hand. I will say no to that. I am taking the general feeling. 


My Mr. Morphy: 
Q. You spoke about a resolution passed by a unanimous standing vote at Calgary 
or some place else?—A. Vancouver Convention. 
Q. On the question of the using of Mr. Robinson’s services as Deputy Minister ?— 
aA. Yes. 
Q. Can you tell me if they had his history before them at that time?—A. I cannot 
tell you; I was overseas at that time. 
Q. It has already been up in this Committee, and for your information I think, 
in fairness to Mr. Robinson, I should bring this to your attention, as representing a 
body of soldiers. On page 21, of the evidence taken on Monday 22nd, September, the 
following evidence was given by Mr. Robinson :— 


By Mr. Mactean: Can you furnish figures as to the number of men on your 
staff who are returned officers?—A. You will find that in this chart, page No. 4, 
chart No. 8, 1. 
Q. That is how many men on your staff are not returned officers or men; 
that is what I want to get at?—A. On July 31st, 1919, we had in our Depart- 
oil ment a total male staff of 3,575; of those, 2,363 had seen service in France, 320 in 
England, 211 in Canada, 93 were rejected for service or were exempted, 354 were 
over age or under age, and 202 were civilians, presumably not in those classifi- 
cations. 
Q. Take your own case as Deputy Minister, why did you not go everseas? 


Do you know why ?—A. I have not any idea. 
Q. You do not know whether those who passed the resolution know why?—A. I 
cannot say. 
Q. The evidence continues: 


a “A. The facts are these; early in 1915, when I was in Alberta as Manager 
for that Province for the Canadian Fairbanks Morse Company, I took a course 
a and qualified for a commission in the Infantry; when I came up for medical 
examination I was turned down as being medically unfit. I offered my services 
to the military district officials there, and that stood. Later on, I was transferred 
to Winnipeg by my Company, and when I was in Winnipeg I thought I would 
have another try at going overseas, and presented myself for medical 
examination and I was again turned down flat. Being desirous of 


taking up some work directly connected with the war, I told my superiors in the 
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company that I was going east with a view to getting some war work, and I 
did so. In May, 1917, immediately after I was turned down the second time 


in Winnipeg, I was appointed Assistant Secretary to the British Cheese Com- 
mission, which was at that time buying all the exportable Canadian cheese — 
and sending it over for consumption by the Allied Armies. While I was in — 
that position Mr. S. A. Armstrong, who was Director of the Military Hospitals — 


Commission, came to me and asked me to come to his department as his conf- 
dential assistant, and I did so. When Mr. Armstrong left the department and 
became the Vice President and General Manager of the Underfeed Stoker Com- 
pany of America, I carried on as Acting Deputy Minister, he in the meantime 
having become Deputy Minister of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment, and I was appointed director of the department. My minister and 
myself had discussed the matter at various times, and I had urged him to 
get a returned soldier to take over my duties, and I am informed by him that 


at that time he cabled Sir Robert Borden and suggested various officers then 


overseas, who might be suitable for the position, requesting the Prime Minister 
to secure their services if possible, and failing that to find somebody else whom 
he could recommend. The reply that my minister got from the Prime Minis- 
ter, I understand, was that all the officers mentioned. and all other officers 
capable of carrying on the work were so badly needed at the front that they 
could not be sent. It must be remembered that up to that time practically no 
men had been returned to Canada from overseas.” 
A. At what date was that? 
Q. May, 1917, and that is the only date that is referable to it here—A. The date 
that I wanted to get was the date they applied for these officers. : 
Q. I will finish this quotation and you can make any explanation you like. The 
evidence continues— 


“Tt must be remembered that up to that time practically no men had been 


returned to Canada from overseas, except those that had been invalided, and 


they were not capable of taking on any arduous duties. Does that answer your 
question ? 

Q. Yes—A. If you would like to be assured of the fact with regard to my 
medical examination, I would be very glad to show you the papers I received 
when I was examined in Winnipeg.” 

Q. Now having heard that, and having seen the number of returned soldiers that 
have been taken into his staff, would it indicate to you either one of two things, namely 
that he was unsympathetic to the returned soldier having regard to the number taken 
on his staff, or that he had a reasonable excuse for not going overseas?—A. Sir, I will 
make this statement. Personally I do not take any stand in the matter. I have 


nothing against the gentleman but I only refer to the fact that the majority Gt 


soldiers in the West have that feeling and must have had it when they took the 
standing vote. 

Q. The reason I mention this is to ask you, as a returned soldier interested in the 
matter, and knowing soldiers want to be fair, whether or not the convention which 
passed the resolution unanimously by a standing vote had the facts before them’—A. 
I would like you to ask that of the G.W.V.A. members who were at that meeting. For 
myself, I am practically in a similar position. I was turned down by the Canadian 
army, I got overseas with my record and my discharge papers and all that. I had every 
confidence that I could satisfy the Imperial authorities. I went over as a private and 
came back as an officer. 


Q. It does not necessarily follow that he could do so?—A. It does not neces-— 


sarily follow that he could do so, but many men were in a similar position to him 
and got over. 
tr. J. I. Greig.j 
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- Q. What corps did you join over there?—A. I joined the Royal Engineers and 
‘tained a commission in the Flying Corps on the recommendation of the officers 
and engineers while in Italy. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


_Q. You have come in contact with the returned soldiers in the S. OC. R. De- 
partment. I would like to ask: do you think the soldiers lack confidence in the 
work of that department because the administrative policy is in the hands of men 
who have had no overseas experience, who are not intimately acquainted with the 
_ problem men with whom they must deal?—A. I want to answer that as fairly as 
Tecan. I will say this: That the men with whom I have come in contact, were, of 
course, more or less outlawed on account of the S. C. R., because, being Imperialists 
up to the 30th September, they did not come under it, but from those who come 
under it, from those seconded officers and other people, I say that something must be 
lacking in some branch of the department that those men will go once or twice to 
obtain assistance from those organizations and become totally dissatisfied, and then 
appeal to private organizations. 
Q. From your experience in military matters and your knowledge of the men 
you come in contact with, do you think they would-accept this statement as read by 

Mr. Morphy, as a satisfactory statement that a high executive office should be filled 
as it has been, in view of the fact that the appointment of the deputy minister was 
not made until February, 1919?—A. That is the point I want to get at. 

Q. He was appointed deputy minister February, 1919?—A. I wanted to get the 

_ date. It seems this man places himself in the light of an indispensable, and that has 
_ proved to be absolutely beyond all reason. There is no man indispensible. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. On earth?—A. On earth. Kitchener died, but the war went on just the same, 
and I take exception to him saying that amongst the forces of the C. E. F. he should 
have to go to officers only for such a position. 

Q. He did not say that?—A. He said he made the recommendation that certain 
officers be recalled. Those officers were probably in staff positions overseas at the 
_ time and could not be relinquished, but was there nobody else outside of staff officers 
_ who left this country who could fill that position? It places a premium on a very 
_ few men who served in the Canadian Expeditionary Forces with an ordinary amount 
of brains. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

ee , Q. That is not Mr. Robinson’s fault; it is the fault of the minister?—A. It is 
pee the fault of the minister, but the implication is there that they could not secure from 
_ the Canadian Expeditionary Forces at that time a man who had his capabilities. 
_ That is the view the soldier will take.. 

Mr. Moreuy: Not unless he is egged on to take it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


___ Q. You must remember that we are a Committee appointed to look into the work 
of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. And that we are not a bit afraid to tell the minister that we do not agree with 

him?—A. I quite understand, and that is why I am here to represent to you what I 

‘Imow. Since I returned I have been more or less prominent amongst the soldiers’ 
organizations in British Columbia, and I have no hesitation in making these state- 


‘ments that those men feel that wider scope should be given. They feel that a wider 
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scope is not being given on account of the heads of the departments. They have ‘ 
every faith in this Government, and believe that the Government has made the scope — ; 
wider. Although you passed legislation in P.C. 287, on the 24th February, enabling — 
an Imperial soldier, at the discretion of the department to take advantage of the Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-Establishment, so far as treatment and training are concerned, an — 
order came back “ Please be advised that neither the course of treatment nor any — 
allowances in connection thereto, is admissible as a charge against Imperial Funds, 
where the treatment is not in consequence of a disability for which the man was dis- 
charged.” It says:— 


“The provisions of the Order in Council of the 21st February, 1918, (P.C. 
432) with respect to treatment and training, shall extend and apply to all 
persons who have served in the Canadian Naval or Military Forces of His 
Majesty during the present war, and who have been retired or discharged 
therefrom and who may now or hereafter be resident in Canada, and may in 
the discretion of the department, be extended to all persons who have served in 
the Naval or Military Forces of His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s Allies 
during the present war and who have been retired or discharged therefrom and 
who may now or hereafter be resident in Canada and who were bona fide 
resident in Canada at the outbreak of the present war.” 


That says that that man is eligible for treatment and training. We made application 
under that heading. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. At what date?—A. Previous to this later Order in Council going through. 
I made application for treatment a week ago last Friday and could not get it, being 
advised, “that neither the cost of treatment nor any allowances in connection thereto 
is admissible as a charge against Imperial Funds, where the treatment is not in con- 
sequence of a disability for which the man was discharged, Canada Order in Council 
P.C. 387, Section para. 1 (a) or (6b) does not apply to ex- pe soldiers.” You 
say it does; they say it does not. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. That has been amended since?—A. That has been amended since but I Ae 
wish to call your attention to the following: ‘The Imperial Regulations are that 
subject to such conditions as he may determine, the Minister of Pensions may pay any 
charges, fees or expenses in respect of the treatment for the period of the war, and 
twelve months afterwards of any disabled man who is certified to need medical treat- 
ment in an institution provided that such treatment shall be limited to the disability 
for which the man was discharged.” That eliminates 98 per cent. When I left, this 
new Order in Council had not been promulgated, and I am certain it has not reached 
certain branches of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. But that paragraph which 
I have read, 98 per cent of the men in the Imperial Forces who returned to Canada 
would be eliminated. In my own ease, I was not discharged for any disability. I 
had malaria fever. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Our laws and regulations did not provide for training the Imperial Soldier ’— 
A. It was the treatment I referred to. ~ 

Q. Or for treatment. The law was not in that shape. We got into communica- 
tion with the Old Country authorities, and an arrangement has been made whereby 
we can carry that on, and the Bill which this committee is now considering is the Bill 
which contains legislation enabling us to do it?—A. Yes, but you see my point; it all 
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s to irritate the returned soldier in British Columbia against the heads of the 
riment. They see that at the discretion of the department it may be extended 
e Imperial soldiers; then the Department gives a ruling against that, thereby 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


 Q. It was stated I think that Mr. Robinson was not appointed until January, 

9, although he has been working all along?—A. Probably an injustice has been 
e to Mr. Robinson. At the same time injustice is often done to public servants in 
order to give the public at large satisfaction. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. In other words, they make them the goat?—A. Yes, putting it that way. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. There is this aspect of it, and I think it ought to be considered by us and by 
e country. A man who had been from the inception of the work connected with an 
organization that was continually expanding, both ag regards the number of staff and 
the work, might be regarded by the Minister as indispensable to the proper carrying 
ut of that work’—A. I agree to that. 

Q. I understood you to say that Mr. Robinson himself thought he was indispen- 
ible2—A. I did not say that. The inference is left for the returned soldier to believe 
hat. 
_ Q. If under those circumstances, the minister thought he was indispensable, the 
Minister may have been right?—A. No man is indispensible. 

 Q. It is not necessary to take up that argument. Notwithstanding the value of 
[r. Robinson to the country at large, and the service he rendered, you assert that the 
Government should dismiss him and put in some returned soldier?—A. I assert the 
Government is there at all times to satisfy the public. That is making a personal 
tatement against Mr. Robinson and I would not do that. 

_ Q. Yet the resolution you spoke of went that far 2A. The resolution is the voice 
f a large majority of the returned soldiers of Canada. 

Q. At that particular meeting?—A. Those men at that particular meeting repre- 
ented the whole organization. They were sent there to vote on those matters. 


By the Chairman: 

-Q. Have you anything further to add?—A. There is nothing further than that I 
nake that plea for those of the Imperial Army, who were citizens of this country 
or to 1914. 


Witness discharged. 
The Committee adjourned until 3 o’clock. © 


The Committee met at 3 p.m., Hon. Mr. Calder, Chairman, presiding. 
Mr. G.B.J ACKSON, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You represent a soldiers’ organization, Mr. Jackson? 
Q. I have been asked by the President of the Dominion Navy League of Canada 
Present to this committee the grievances and complaints that have been received 


ie Navy League with reference to returned soldiers and sailors. 
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Is that a Dominion organization ?—A. It is a Dominion organization. 
Where is its headquarters?—A. Toronto. < 

What membership have you?—A. Approximately 65,000. 

65,000 in Canada?’—A;. Yes. 

Have these men all served in the Navy?—A. No, the Navy League of Canada 
is a civilian organization composed of business men and citizens in different parts of 
Canada. 

How many of your members saw service?—A. It will be pretty hard to estimate 
the number of members of the Navy League that saw service, but on account of being 
an association which deals with the interests of sailors we have a great deal to do 
and come into personal contact with a large number of returned sailors, and our 
different divisions have asked us to place before the committee the grievances which 
the sailors have presented to them. 


2006 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. You have personal knowledge of what these services were?—A. Yes, I was 
overseas for two years and two months. 


By Mr. Clark: 
Q. You went over in the Naval Service?—A. The Naval Service, yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. The Canadian Naval Service?—A. I went overseas with the Canadian Naval 
Service, overseas division R.N.C.R., and then transferred to the Imperial Service. 
One of the most outstanding grievances that the sailors have brought before us is 
the question of the discharge badge or button. 


Q. What is the point there?—A. The Canadian sailors, I think, are the only 


Canadians that have served overseas on active service that are not being granted the 
recognized active service button. This places all classes of sailors at a disadvantage. 
Q. In the public estimation?—A. In the public estimation, a returned sailor 
going in to see an employer asking for a position, there is probably a line-up of men 
asking for employment and the employer does not stop to ask questions, his eye 
instinctively travels to the left lapel of the man’s coat to see if the button is there 
and if the man is a strong vigorous, active young man fit for service the employer 
simply asks no questions, but suggests that he go somewhere else to look for a position. 
Q. That is the regulation button you are referring to?/—A. Yes. 
Q. You are speaking of those who joined the Canadian Naval Service?—A. Yes, 
and those who joined the Imperial Navy also. ; 
Q. Is there not a distinctive button issued to the Naval Service?—A. There 1s 
a distinctive button, but it does not indicate that the man has seen service; it just 
says “Canada, for services rendered.” There is nothing to show that he has seen 
active service, and it is not known or recognized by the Canadian public, and there- 
fore the object for which it-was issued is lost. a os 
Q. Have you any further representations?—A. Yes, there are various questions 
arising out of establishment. I was very much interested in listening to the repre- 
sentations made by Mr. Gregg this morning to the Committee with regard to the 


\ 


position of men who had served in the Imperial Service, who were Canadians prior 


to enlistment, and have come back to take up residence in Canada. AMS: 
Q. We have had that ground gone over very fully?—A. Yes, my function 18 to 
place before this committee the fact that Canadian sailors are in that class. 
Q. I think they were covered by the two gentlemen who appeared here first and 
who gave evidence and suggestions and figures as to the approximate number. 
Q. Yes, quite so, but I do not know whether or not the figures they gave included 
the number of sailors. I want to place before the committee the fact that the sailors are 
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+ category. If I might be permitted to mention the particular instance where men 
ere called surgeon-lieutenants, the men joined for special service in the R.N.V.R., 
en who were in the second year of medicine and went overseas and accepted com- 
issions. There are certain sub-lieutenants who were on active service mostly in 
stroyer work, and in small vessels. These men on demobilization could have accepted 
emobilization in England and would have been sent to different medical colleges in 
ngland to complete their course. Instead of that they come back, not unreasonably 
specting that they would have the same opportunities here as were offered them over- 
Half a dozen of them have come to see me as secretary of the league, to see 
hat will be done for them here; they have not money enough to put themselves 
rough, for the coming year, which means that they must drop their career until they 
make enough money to enable them to resume their course. I think, sir, this is a 
hardship in view of the fact that they have already lost two, three or four years of 
their student’s career. 

Q. In other words, you are putting up the same suggestion for the education of 
ese men as has been offered in the case of other university and medical students ?— 
A. Yes, sir. Then also in connection with this re-establishment, sir, Canadians who 
hhaye served in the Canadian Naval Service in sea-going ships are not receiving the 
consideration as regards re-establishment as do sailors and soldiers who have been 
overseas. 

_ Q. Is that the men in the mercantile marine?—A. No, sir, men in the Canadian 
Naval Service on patrol boats, mine sweepers, auxiliary vessels in the Canadian 
ervice, and also men who served on the Niobe during the first eighteen months of the 
ar. The Niobe sailed some 26,000 miles and captured more prizes than any other 
ship in the Atlantic squadron, and she was actually in action with the Karlsruhe, yet 
these men are not considered as combatants and are not included in the re-establish- 
‘ment scheme. 


By Mr. Cooper : 


Q. Did they get any prize money?—A. I am not repaved to answer that; I do 
know whether they did, I fancy they got prize money, but they are not Sender 
re-establishment. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. When you say they are not considered in re-establishment, what do you mean? 
A. They are not eligible for re-establishment on farms, for governmental assistance 
eing offered them or medical treatment or any other of the various measures that 
ave been taken up in the re-establishment of soldiers and sailors on active service. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
. What about the gratuity?—A. They got a modified gratuity. 


By the Chairman : 
~ Q. What do you mean by a modified gratuity ?—A. I believe they got the mini- 
um amount. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. What is that?—A. I think it is one month’s pay. 

_ Q. No matter what the length of service was 1—A. Yes, that is the trouble, they 
e not considered as being combatant. 


eo 


et: By the Chairman: 
Q. You are speaking of men who served on the Niobe, and that class of patrol 


on both our coasts?—A. On both coasts, the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
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Q. Were there many men on those boats who simply joined up for the period of 
the war?’—A. The total number of men on the Atlantic and Pacific Division was 
approximately 3,000. Just how many of those were listed on sea-going ships I could 
not say. Most of them were at depots, but a large percentage were on sea-going ships. 

Q. The majority of them have been demobilized?—A. Yes, except those that were 
needed for cleaning-up purposes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


@. Would you distinguish between a men who was on a sea-going ship and a man’ ~ 
who was not?—A. Oh, yes; a man who was on a sea- going ship has seen gone 
service; a man who was not is a non-combatant. 

Q. What would be the proportion?—A. I am not sufficiently familiar a the — 
details of the Canadian Naval Service to say. I know that the total number of men in 
the Divisions, exclusive of officers, was 3,000. How many were borne in depots and 
how many were borne in sea-going ships I am not able to say. 

Q. Are all men going on sea-going ships running the same risks as the others?—A. 
Yes, all the sea-going ships were required to patrol the coasts and sweep for mines, and 
they were on the lookout for submarines or hostile craft constantly. : 

Q. How many Atlantic sea-going ships of the Canadian service did actually run 
the risk in the mine zone from the enemy on the Atlantic coast?—A. I would say all 
of them, all that saw service outside of the three mile territorial limits. 

Q. To what extent were mines laid by the enemy on the Atlantic coast?—A. I am 
afraid I cannot answer that, I know there were some mines swept up on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Q. How many that you have ever heard of ?—A. I have heard that there werea_ | 
half a dozen. ‘ 

Q. Then as to the Pacific coast?—A. I have not heard of any mines being swept 
up on the Pacific coast, but of course the German raiders were operating in the Pacific 
ocean. 

Q. And what contact was made with them?—A. Unfortunately, none; that honour 
fell to the New Zealanders. 4 

Q. So that as a matter of actual war contact these men from the Naval Service » 
did not run any risk?—A. Yes, I would say they did, because while they were on the 
Pacific ocean looking for German raiders they might have come in contact with them 2 
any day or night. | 

Q. But there was no contact with them?—A. In some eases there was not, but in 
some cases they came in actual contact with enemy ships. ° g 

Q. On the Pacific?—A. I don’t think so, on the Pacific. : 

Q. So that it is theoretical risk they run, rather than a practical one?—A. And it 
was practical enough on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Q. I am speaking of the Pacific?—A. In the Pacific I am not prepared to ‘say. 

Q. Would you differentiate between the Atlantic and the Pacific, one having come 
in actual contact and the other not?—A. I think I would prefer to leave that to the . 
committee as to whether it is a practical or theoretical question. 

Mr. McLean: For example, a new ship out of St. John was sunk by a German * 
submarine on her first voyage out. 


Mr. Morpuy: That was a sailing ship for South Africa or somewhere. 


Wirness: And we have another instance of a German crew that captured a trawler 
and operated it as a pirate on the Newfoundland fishing ground. 
By the Chairman: can 


Q. Anything further?—A. There is this further. A great deal of criticism and 
objection has been raised in reference to the order issued by the Department of Naval 
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ice, Order No. 3165, dated 21st December, 1918, paragraph 16, to the effect that only 
ose members discharged prior to the 11th November, 1918—who had seen service 
a ship of the Royal Navy should be eligible for war service gratuity. 


Mr. Coorer: That is the war service gratuity Order in Council. 


Wirness: The question came up the other day, and I made application to Ottawa 

behalf of a sailor who was in this position, and I received advice that he was not 
igible on account of not having served in a ship of the Royal Navy. This seems 
be a peculiar order to be issued by the Canadian Service, that only those who had 
rved in the Imperial service could be entitled to gratuity, in view of the fact I have 
already mentioned, that the Niobe during the first 14 months of the war did more 
sea-going work than any other ship in the Atlantic squadron and that those auxiliary 
and patrol vessels were operating constantly, some of them at least, day and night, 
ring the period of the war. 


By Mr, Arthurs: e 


-Q. Those men were under the same discipline and control as men of the Royal 
Navy ?—A. Absolutely. 
Q. The man in the British service patrolling the coasts of Great Britain with a 
awler or mine sweeper, how was he treated?—A. As being on active service; but the 
evil of it, as pointed out, is this: The men on a ship of the Royal Navy operating 
tween Halifax and the West Indies would receive a gratuity, although that ship of 
the Royal Navy had not steamed as many miles or had as much actual work to her 
eredit as a Canadian ship. Yet by the Canadian order a man serving on a Canadian 
ship was not entitled to a gratuity while a man serving on a Royal Navy ship was 
entitled to gratuity. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. You said that the Niobe had taken more prizes than any other ship under 
rtain conditions; what prizes did she take?—A. This is the beginning of the war, 
fore the German shipping had time to get into neutral ports. The ships she would 


Q. What were they, and how much worth?—A. That information could be supplied 
from the Department of Naval Service; I am sorry I haven’t got it. 

_ Q. You do not know whether the crew got prize money out of that or not?—A. 
Tthink they have got prize money. Prize money is something which exists quite inde- 
pendent of any gratuity. When I was overseas I received prize money for mine- 
sweeping that was not taken into consideration at all in the granting of the gratuity. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark (Acting Chairman): 


_* Q. Are there any other questions?—A. There is also a question which affects those 
who were in the Imperial Service and received portions of their pay and gratuity after 
hey returned to this country. Owing to the delay in sending over the cheques for the 
pay and gratuity, and the present depreciation in exchange, the R.N.V. officers who 
served in the Imperial service are now losing approximately from $30 to $100 each of 
their war pay and gratuity and a number of them have asked the Navy League if it 
would be possible to do anything to have this loss in exchange made good. The Depart- 
ment of Militia have made arrangements whereby the soldiers who are receiving their 
y receive the loss which has accrued owing to the depreciation in sterling. The R.N. 
aM officers take the position that, as citizens and taxpayers of Canada, they will be 
led upon to bear part of the expense of making up the loss to the soldiers, and it 
ms to them they are not asking anything at all unjust when they ask that, since they 
st help pay for it, they should be given the same benefits of the financial arrange- 


nts as the soldiers. 
(Mr. G. B. Jackson.] 
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By Mr. Maclean: 

Q. The rate of exchange is from two and six pence to three shillings and a pound 
—A. I think the exchange at present is about $4.38. 

Q. Is it not $4.242—A. I can lay before the Committee my own statement. Her 
is the payment of my own gratuity. I was entitled to one hundred and eleven pounds 
twelve shillings and I received a cheque for $192.30 which is approximately a loss of 
$32. Let me amend that statement, I received $45 of this overseas on pay. There 
was sixty-six pounds twelve shillings to be forwarded to me afterwards. That was 
forwarded to me; when I cashed the cheque I received $192.30, which is a loss of $30 on 
the sixty-six pounds. Then there is the question of the officers serving in the Imperial — 
service. The R.N.V.R. officers were under a scale of pay which was considerably less 
than they would have received in the Canadian service. This is a request which is — 
being made by other Imperial units, and that is that their pay should be brought into — 
line with the pay of officers in similar circumstances in the Canadian service. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. But they knew the pay the Imperial service carried with it, and for reasons of 
their own they voluntarily went into it?—A. That is quite true, but still at the same 
time it was a matter of expediency. I hope you will pardon personal references so 
frequently. Speaking of my own case, I went over as a seaman. When it was sug- 
gested I could be promoted and given a commission I had no option, except that of 
remaining as a seaman in the Canadian service or accepting a commission at reduced — 
pay in the Imperial service. There was no commission being granted to officers who 
had served overseas in the Canadian service, so that although it was an optional thing 
and I accepted it voluntarily—that is the commission in the Imperial service—yet I 
leave it to you gentlemen the option of remaining a seaman in the Canadian service, 
or of accepting a commission in the Imperial service, although by accepting the com- 
mission I received less than my petty officer. - 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. What were you getting in the Imperial Army?—A. Twelve shillings a ee 
Q. What were the petty officers paid?—A. I am afraid I have not the figures. 
would submit that the pay should be equivalent to that of a Lieutenant in sa a 
adian naval service, instead of the military officer. “ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the pay?—A. I think it was approximately $4.60. 
Q. You say the British pay you received as an officer should be increased to ee | 
equal to that of the Canadian?—A. I would suggest that, sir, because actually there 


was really no option at all. 


By Mr. McGregor: ; 

Q. When you transferred to the Imperial service, did you get jrompies andy © @ 
receive increased pay?—A. No, I received a less rate of pay. 
Q. Notwithstanding the fact that you were promoted?—A. No, my pay was less 
than I would have received had I remained in the Canadian service. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a seaman?—A. As to rating, as a petty officer. 


- By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any other representations?—A. That is all. I came at the request 4 

of the Dominion Council of the Naval League, to represent the feelings of the layman 
(Mr. G. B. Jackson.] 


. C. Turner, called, sworn and examined. 


ee By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Where do you live?—A. Toronto, Canada. 

Q. Were you in the Naval Service?—A. I was in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
= 

Q. Are you here representing some body?—A. I am representing two bodies, 
anadian Royal Naval Officers’ Association, and also the Naval Branch of the 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q Are you a member of the G.W.V.A. yourself?—A. As a member of the Naval 
ach, T am. 

Q Have you seen service overseas?—A. I was overseas for about three years 
three months. 

). Outside of the navy?—A. In the navy all the time. 

al You enlisted in the first place?—A. Yes, in the navy. 

Q. Did you enlist in the C.E.F.?—A. No, I did not, I enlisted in the navy. 

Q. Had you any naval service prior to that?—A. I had considerable experience, 


Q. Where?—A. In Canada sailing. 

Q. On fresh water?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your bent took you that way?—A. Mates I was fond of the water. 
grown up on it. a 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. How long did you sail?—A. About three years and two months. 

. Are you authorized to speak on behalf of the associations?—A. I am presi- 
i of the two associations. 

Q. What representations do you desire to make to the committee?—A. We have 
Wn up our representations in the form of resolutions and I would like to submit 
e resolutions to the committee for consideration. Mr. Jackson has to some extent 
ined these resolutions but we have them definitely drawn up. These are certified 
ie eS by the president and myself :— 


Resolutions passed at a meeting of the Naval Branch held at 808 Kent 
uilding, 8th October, 1919. 

_ Resolved that in the opinion of this executive combatant service as applied 

to the members of the naval services should include those who served under 

wo heads— 

(a) Overseas in either the Imperial or Canadian Naval Service. 

(b) In any sea-going ship in the Canadian Naval Service outside the three- 

le territory limit. 


S one more resolution: 


ed to members of the Naval Services should include those who have served 
(Mr. A. C. Turner.] 
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(a) Overseas in either the Imperial or Canadian Naval Service. (6) In any. 
seagoing ship in the Canadian Naval Service outside of the three-mile Territo- 
rial Limit, and that with further reference to the last mentioned subsection (b) 
the present existing order restricting the payment of gratuity to those who have 
served only in ships of the Royal Navy should be rescinded. : 

And it is hereby resolved: that for the purposes of gratuity and re-establish- 
ment the services of such members of the Naval services should be recognized 
as equivalent in all ways to active military service in the Canadian Expedition- — 
ary Forces. 

Whereas: Olass “A” badge, which members of the Naval Services can 
secure, fails in its purpose in that it does not denote active service and is 
entirely unfamiliar to the Canadian public. | 

Resolved: that members of the Naval services who have served overseas 
in either the Imperial or Canadian Naval service or who have served in any 
seagoing ship in the Canadian Naval service outside of the three-mile Terri- 
torial Limit, shall be awarded the Class “A” badge, with “ Naval” or other 
suitable words in place of “ C.E.F.” 

Whereas: the members of the C.E.F. have been paid the difference on 
exchange between Canadian Funds and Sterling and whereas we as taxpayers 
will be called upon to pay our share of this expense. - 

It is hereby resolved: That members of the Naval services should also be 
given the benefit of this financial arrangement.” ; 


Tf I may speak to these resolutions, all they ask is that we be treated the same as the 
soldier. In the Royal Naval Volunteer Officers’ Association there is an active member- 
ship of, I think about one hundred, and there are about three hundred Naval Officers 
altogether in Canada. We hope very soon to have them all as members. Ninety-five — 
per cent or ninety-eight per cent of these officers saw service in all parts of the world. 
If I may take my own case as an example, I first of all went to England and was kept 
there a few months. Then I was sent to Gallipoli and the Dardanelles. From there I 
was sent back to the Channel and I had command of my own ship in the attacks 
on Zeebrugge and Ostend. From there I went to the North of Scotland. For that 
service I have nothing to show. Until six months after the armistice there was no 
button that we could wear to show that we had been overseas. Lately the Naval 
Service Department issued a large white metal badge which however entirely failed 
in its purpose. First of all, it is not known to the public, and therefore is of no 
value. The only button of any value, so far as the public is concerned is that for 
service at the front. Secondly, that button in its wording is absolutely inadequate. It 
simply says, “‘ For Service rendered”. It does not indicate the service. That is our 
request about the badge, and our members feel very strongly about it. It puts them in 
an unfair position both in business and in private life. They fail to see why a line 
should be drawn between them and the men who went overseas as soldiers. Most of 
these three hundred Canadian Naval officers did exceptionally good work in various 
parts of the world. They went because they knew more about naval matters than about 
infantry or gunnery work or military matters. They thought they could serve their 
eountry best in that way, and yet until about two months ago they had been given 
no badge of any description. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Who issued that badge you spoke of ?—A. The Department of Naval Service. 

We wrote letters to the Admiralty and they referred us to the Department of Naval 

Service in Canada, and after some delay there was an order issuing that badge to 

certain Canadian Naval Officers. It was changed in such a way that it would be 
applicable to us. 

(Mr. A. C. Turner.] 
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By Mr. Cooper: , 
Q. That is really the Imperial Service A badge, but it is our B badge?—A. I 
believe that is correct. That is another unfair thing. Why should we be subject 
to wearing the B badge when we have seen active service and a great deal of it. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Did you say you were at Zeebrugge?—A. Yes, I had the honour of being in 
command of a motor launch at Zeebrugge and I was later at the successful action 
against Ostend. 

Q. You were under fire?—-A. We were under fire for two hours and forty minutes 
at Zeebrugge and for two hours at Ostend. You have probably heard Captain 
_ Carpenter speak of that action. All who were in it were right in shore. Up to 
: six or eight weeks ago there was not a button or a badge of any description that I 
could secure or that any Canadian Naval Officers could secure to show that we had seen 
service. Now we have got a badge that is equal to the Class B badge. It is too large 
to be worn on the lapel of the coat, and it is absolutely unknown to the general public. 


: 

% 

Z By the Acting Chairman: 

: Q. Did you make application to the Admiralty or to the Canadian authorities 
for a badge?—A. We did, and that is the result. 

, Q. What sort of badge is it that you desire?—A. We desire one for service at the 
_ front; perhaps instead of the words “ C.E.F.”, some suitable words such as “ Naval”, 
or “ Naval Service”. ; 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. As a matter of fact, they give all the Imperial soldiers who came back to 
Canada, or are coming back to Canada, our Canadian “ A” badge?—A. That is another 
_ point. All those Imperials are getting it but we are still excepted, these 300 Naval 

Officers in Canada are still excepted, and we think it is very unfair. It places us in 
a very awkward position in the eyes of the public. With regard to the gratuity and 
re-establishment, we only ask to be treated like the soldiers on an equal footing. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. You agree with what Mr. Jackson said?—A. I agree with what Mr. Jackson 
said. On the question of exchange, when most of the Naval Officers returned from 
Overseas, the Admiralty advanced fifty per cent of the post gratuity that was due to 
them. The other fifty per cent has to come to Canada now, and the officers have to 
suffer a depreciation in sterling. 


| By Mr. Cooper: 
a Q. I understand that a statement was made by an officer of the Soldiers’ Civil 
> Re-Establishment that that was not true, and that anything in the nature of pay and 
allowances were discounted in Canada for $4.863?—A. We went to the Bank of 
_ Montreal specifically and asked them to cash certain English post gratuity cheques. 
They would not do so, as they said they did not have the power to do it. 
Mr. MacNem: I may say that I receive letters every week from ex-Naval men, 
and I think it is only right that some official of the Naval Department should be 
called here because there is prime need for more attention to the needs of the Naval 
_ Men in Canada. I think it would facilitate the proceedings of the committee if an 
_ ollicer of the Naval Service Department were called. 


Sei gi Plt mi nl iia et Sa 


ne er ee ee eR ye 


: By the Acting Chairman: - 

Q. Did you bring that matter before the Naval authorities?—A. I think they 
_ Were written to in that connection. 
Q. But you are not sure?—A. I am pretty sure. 


1—59 


(Mr. A. C. Turner.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: % 

Q. You say you went to the banks but were refused?—A. We made inquiries at 

the Bank of Montreal at Toronto, and I think they corresponded with the head office 

at Montreal. They said they could not do it. They said, “ We cannot take the loss 

ourselves, and the Government is not doing it.” I may give you'a case. When the 

Baltic arrived at Halifax last August, or thereabout, as the troops came ashore they 

passed a wicket where they could exchange English bank notes and silver at $4.86%, 

or approximately $4.863, for Canadian money. A Canadian Naval officer mixed in 

with the Military officers and presented I think £20 in English notes for exchange 

and was refused because he happened to be wearing a Naval uniform. He was a 

Canadian born in Canada. They were all paid at par, but he was refused, and that 

state of affairs still exists. Ag Mr. Jackson said, he lost some $20 or $30 on his 

remuneration. I have some money owing to me, I have not applied for it, but if I 
bring that back to Canada I will suffer a loss and it does not seem fair. 

Mr. McLean: I have here in my hand a statement which Mr. Jackson produced 

but of which no notice was taken, and I think it would be well to put it in the minutes. 

Here is his last pay memo showing that there was due to him £66 12s. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Instead of getting sixteen pounds twelve shillings at the regular rate of four 
eighty-six and two-thirds, it made a difference in round figures of six pounds. So 
that he got $30 odd less?—-A. It is a very severe loss, I will not keep you any longer. 
This is a letter addressed to me as President of the Dominion Naval Branch of the 
G.W.V.A. (reads) :— ‘ 

Dear Sir,—I have perused with a great deal of interest the resolutions 
which your executive have submitted for the consideration of the Navy League, 
viz., your resolution with respect to war service badges; gratuity and re-estab- 
lishment; and with respect to the difference in rate of exchange and the loss 
which members of your association suffer through the present depression of 
sterling. ; 

I am writing you to let you know that the Navy League of Canada is 
heartily in accord with these resolutions, and I sincerely hope that at a very 
early date action may be taken to remedy the grievances which form their 
subject-matter. In the furtherance of your aims I can assure you of the 
heartiest support from the Navy League of Canada. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Ricuarp Ciive Coopser, M.P., called, sworn and examined: 


Gentlemen. the case I wish to put before you is im behalf of the man who went 
overseas to work in the munition shops in the Old Country. ‘There were a large num- 
ber of men obtained in Canada, both from the east and from the west, and they went 
over from Canada under certain conditions. The rates of pay in England in 1915 
were: Fitters, 17 cents per hour; carpenters, 203 cents per hour; driller, 153 cents per 
hour; sheet metal worker, 18 cents per hour; shipwright, 203 cents per hour; ship 
plater, 19 cents per hour; coppersmith, 19 cents per hour; electrician, 19 cents per 
hour; riveter, 19 cents per hour; boilermaker, 20 cents per hour; holders-up, 17 
cents per hour; moulders, 19 cents per hour; turners, 19 cents per hour. While there 
is no doubt that in every case the Imperial Government lived up to the agreement 
that they made with these men, the Barnes Mission undoubtedly held out to them the 
fact that they could make sufficient wages to keep both themselves in comfort and 
their families at home here in Canada. Subsequently of course the men in the smaller 

(Mr. A: C. Turner.] z 
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paid trades found they could hardiy make both ends meet for themselves alone without 
helping their families. The British Government then made an allowance of $4.25 
a week as a separation allowance to help the families. 


a Mr. Nessirr: Four and a quarter dollars a week 2 


j Mr. Coorer: About seventeen shillings and sixpence a week. Now I have a letter 
here from the Department of Labour which recognizes the claim in individual cases; 
ies accept no responsibility whatever on behalf of Canada for these men but allow that 
there was in a large number of cases of hardship owing to the fact that the pay in 
the old country was so small. I have a letter here from the Canadian Overseas 
- Mechanics’ Club which has certain requests to make. They ask :— 
(1) That we be recognized by the Federal Government as returned men; 

_ (2) The war service gratuity of $70 for six months for service in Great Britain 
from 1915 to 1919, warrants demand of same. 
(3) The sum of $2,000 re-settlement money or bonus; 
(4) That the same privilege be granted returned munition workers regarding the 
 jand settlement scheme as granted returnd soldiers. 
Now, that is their platform. It is unnecessary for me to tell the Committee that 
without these men the army and the navy could not have got on. We required their 
shells, we required all the work that they put in. As a personal opinion I must say I 
know some of these men have suffered severe hardship. I cannot, however, make any 
personal recommendation as to whether they should be considered fully in the light of 
returned soldiers, but I should certainly consider that their services were such that 
they should be met to an extent in the scheme of re-establishment adopted by the 
‘ country. 


ee ae Sts Mit Mae 8 ok ti Te as 


; By Mr. Morphy: 

~ Q. What would you say as to the distinction between the man who made in 
_ England the shell that was fired at the enemy and the one who made the shells in 
: Canada?—A. Well, he was at home here with his wife, and he had not the two homes 
_ to keep up. He would not be in the same position. 

= Q. But as a matter of principle would you say that he should be entitled to any- 
: thing’@—A. I am not discussing the munition worker at home; I would not give an 
opinion on that. 


4 By Mr. McLean: 
. . What pay did they receive ?—A. The lowest is 15 cents an hour, and the highest 
_ 20} cents; that was in 1915, those are the only figures that I have any record of. 


A By Mr. Morphy: 

: Q. What was the number of these men?—A. About 170 in Vancouver alone, and 
; there are certain numbers in every large city in the West, and I believe right through 
to Halifax. 

4 Q. You have no method of computing the total number?—A. No. 

: Q. How much do they ask for gratuity?—A. They ask generally for the same 
_ treatment as is given to the returned soldier. They made mention of the $2,000 
gratuity. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
_Q. They want to be put on the same basis as the returned soldier ’—A. Yes, if it 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. If they were put on the same basis as the returned soldier would not this com- 


mittee require to consider the men who got to England to make munitions as one type 
[Mr. R. C. Cooper, M.P.] 
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of man, and the man who stayed in Canada on munition service as also of a class, fol- 
lowing this scheme of the G.W.V.A. which is posted up on the wall here?—A. I am 
putting up their case as it stands; I am not prepared to go into the question of dis- 
tinctions. 

Q. You said they wanted to be recognized in the same position as returned soldiers? 
—A. That is their claim. 

Q. Then my proposition would be in keeping with the G.W.V.A. scheme?—A, I 
think that should be put up separately from this. 


By the Chairman (Mr. Hugh Clark): 


~Q. Could you give us an estimate of the number involved?2—A. I believe there are 
some 1,400 throughout Canada. I could not vouch for that, but I think I could get it 
from the Department of Labour. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. What would you say regarding the lot of Canadian citizens who went over to 
the United States and were working-in munitions?—A. If they were residing in the 
United States I imagine they considered themselves for the time being, American 
citizens, and the responsibility is on them. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Is there any way by which you could get the wages for 1917 and 1918?—A. I 
could get them from the Department of Labour. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. TWEEpI£ presented the following statement of evidence relating .to the re- 
establishment of tubercular soldiers which he had received from L. G. Simmonds, 
president of the Invalid Soldiers Welfare League, at Military Hospital, Frank, Alberta. 
(A copy of the same statement was presented by Mr. MacNeil, who received it from the 
S.C.R. Hospital, Wetaskiwin, Alberta.) 


“The tubercular soldiers feel very strongly that in addition to the disadvantages 


suffered by all men who enlisted and served overseas in the late war they are parti- 
cularly handicaped by reason of the following facts :— 

“(1) A large number of tubercular patients are at the present time receiving 
treatment and it will be several months (in some cases years) before they will be fit to 
seek employment. They will be almost the last men to be re-established in civil life. 
It is quite certain that their old positions will be filled and the possibility of obtaining 
suitable employment is extremely small. 

“ (2) A large number of employments are entirely barred to the tubercular patient 
and in every other occupation he is badly handicapped by reason of his disability. 

“(3) There is an unreasonable prejudice in many quarters against employing a 
man who is known to have suffered from tuberculosis. This facts add to the difficulty 
of obtaining employment. 

“(4) While the majority of returned men are now back in civil employment and 
able to provide for dependents the ordinary necessities and comforts of life, the tuber- 
cular soldier and his dependents are still receiving the ordinary army pay and allow- 
ances. Owing to the rise in the cost of living the government allowances are totally 
insufficient to provide a reasonable living allowance. This means that the tubercular 
soldier patient leaves the Sanatorium either with all his savings and deferred pay spent 
or with money borrowed which has to be repaid. There is a quantity of evidence which 
proves that married men have had to draw their own deferred pay for the support of 
their wives and children. 

(Mr. R. C. Cooper, M.P.] 
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_ “(5) While in the army, a soldier received all the clothes and personal necessities. 
‘he Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment have, in spite of continued protests, 
eclined to provide any monetary allowance in lieu of this issue which expense has to 
be met by the soldier patient out of his own army pay. 
oo (6) [tis impossible for the tubercular patient to obtain life or sickness insurance. 
This means that in the event of any illness after twelve months from discharge, other 
than the recurrence of tuberculosis; the expenses have to be met out of savings. A 
married man is likewise prevented from making any insurance provision for his wife 
and children in the event of his decease. 


“WE, TUBERCULAR SOLDIERS WHO HAVE INCURRED OUR DISABILITY 
' OR WHO HAVE HAD THE DISABILITY AGGRAVATED OWING TO 
a SERVICE IN THE LATE WAR, THEREFORE BEG TO MAKE THE 
' FOLLOWING REQUESTS TO THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE :— 


: “(a) That in view of the difficulty of obtaining suitable employment, certain 
positions in the Dominion and Provincial service should be reserved for the tuber- 
cular soldiers, among which we would suggest :— 

Dominion Grain Inspectorships. 
4 Dominion and Provincial Egg Inspectorships. 
Outside positions in the Postal Service, Customs and Revenue Department. 
Homestead and Soldiers’ Settlement Inspectorships. 
__ ~Game and Fire Wardens. 
* Weeds Inspectorships. 

Rural Telephone Exchange Nati eh 

4 Rural Postmasterships. 
and that in all cases where a tubercular soldier has the requisite qualifications, and 
 Teceives a certificate from the physician or surgeon in charge of the case that such 
occupation will not be detrimental to his health, he should receive the preference in 
+ ‘any Civil Service position for which he may apply. 
. “(b) That the gratuity at present sanctioned by the Government should be 
placed to a patient’s credit as soon as he commences treatment under the D.S.C.R., or 
such portion of the gratuity to’ which he is then entitled by reason of his army 
as service, and that the remaining portion of the eratuity shall be placed to the credit of 
the patient’s account as soon as he has served the necessary time in the D.S.C.R. to 
qualify him for the full gratuity. That such sums bear interest at the rate of five 
‘and one half per cent per annum, such interest to be calculated retroactively from the ~ 
time a patient entered the D.S.C.R., on the amount of gratuity that was then due 
to him. 
__ “(¢) That where a patient dies while under treatment, the full gratuity when 
due him shall be paid to his dependents or beneficiary under will. 

“(d) In the event of any patient being able to show that he is in need of the 
money for re-establishing a home for his dependents, or that he can make advantageous 
use of the whole or any part of such gratuity, the same shall be paid to him on request. 
“(e) That interest at the rate of five and a half per centum per annum should be 
aid on the deferred pay held by the Government while a patient is undergoing treat- 
‘ment in the D.S.C.R., such interest to be calculated retroactively from the date a 
patient entered the D.S.C.R. for treatment. 

“(f) That the sum of ten dollars per month should be placed to the credit of 
patient receiving treatment (either as an in-patient or as an out-patient on full 
and allowances) from the D.S.C.R. as an allowance in lieu of clothing, and that 
patient should be allowed to purchase clothing either from the D.S.C.R. stores or from 
ide sources. This allowance to be made retroactive for all patients from the date 
ley commence treatment under the D.S.C.R. 


[Mr. Tweedie.1 
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“(g) That in the event of a tubercular patient being transferred to another part 


of the Dominion on the advice of a medical superintendent, the said patient decides s 


ae 


to reside permanently in the district to which he has been transferred for treatment, 
he shall, on being discharged as an in-patient, be allowed the removal expenses of his 
dependents from the district in which he formerly resided to his new place of abode, 

“(h) That the Dominion Government should make arrangements by which any 
tubercular patient can obtain a loan to build or purchase a home in the locality most 
favourable to his physical condition, so that any tubercular soldier patient may have 
the opportunity of acquiring a home, whether the province in which he resides has 
accepted the Dominion Housing Scheme or not, and in view of the vital necessity of 
the tubercular patient living under the most hygenic conditions, we request that such 
tubercular patients’ homes may be built on special plans giving the greatest amount 
of air and sunlight possible, and that they should: not be built on any stereotyped 
plans provided by the Housing Commission, which plans might not be suitable for 
tubercular patients. 

“(j) That in view of the high cost of living which makes it impossible for 
dependents to exist on the present Separation Allowances, we request that the Separa- 
tion Allowances at present payable may be increased twenty per cent as from the 


first day of September, 1919, in accordance with the recent increase granted to - 


pensioners and their dependents. 

“(k) As many tubercular patients are not, on discharge from Sanatoriums, in 
a physical condition to undertake a full daily course of study as laid down in the 
Vocational Syllabus, we request that the Vocational Course be extended in length 
and the number of working hours per day be reduced to meet the conditions of the 
patient. Also that the Vocational Officer of this Survey Branch should, wherever 
possible, make arrangements with employers of tubercular patients to work less than 
the normal number of hours per day until danger of a relapse has diminished. 

“(1) That during the time that a patient is under treatment either as an in- 
patient, out-patient on full pay and allowances, or receipt of full pension from the 
Government, his dependents should be entitled to free medical treatment and medicine 
from the D.S.C.R. 


“(m) That whereas the majority of returned men are now being re-established 


in civil life and are in receipt of the ordinary commercial rate of wages, and whereas 
the recruits for the Canadian Standing Army are being engaged at the rate of three 
dollars per day, we request that in addition to the ordinary payment of one dollar and 
ten cents per day, an additional payment of one dollar and ninety cents per day should 
be made to each Sanatorium patient as from the first day of August, 1919, this being 
the date by which the majority of Canadian soldiers were discharged to civil life. 

“(n) That it is most advantageous to tubercular patients where they have the 
necessary experience and general qualifications, to have a small business of their own 
rather than being in a situation, we request that the Government will arrange a loan 
system similar to the Soldier Settlement Scheme by which any man desirous of com- 
mencing business shall receive a loan for that purpose. 

“(9) In view of the fact that the tubercular patients, in addition to the time 
spent overseas, have to spend considerable time receiving treatment, before they are 
fit to resume civil life; in view of the fact that they are forbidden to enter certain 
employments and handicapped in whatever employment they may undertake, and 
considering that there is always the possibility of a recurrence of their disability we 
suggest that a further gratuity other than the one already granted by the Government 


should be paid.” 


«By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. I have another resolution endorsed by the patients of other sanatoria which 
T will present to the Committee. 
[Mr. Tweedie.] 
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With regard to the literature distributed among the soldiers overseas as to the 


diers pay and return to Canada, I have the book which was issued and I will read 
extracts, as follows :— 


“Canada recognizes that it owes a debt of gratitude to its soldiers. That 
but strengthens its resolution to do all it can to discharge that debt Sand to do — 
_it intelligently, generously, and with unquenchable good will. The best that 
ean be done for any returned soldier is to provide for him such assistance 
conditions and opportunities as will enable him to be a self-respecting earning 
and contributing fellow4citizen. He must win the fruits of peace, by personal 
effort at its best, just as he helped to win ‘the war.” 


The next paragraph to which I will direct attention is the following :— 


& The vocational, educational and other requisite training for civil occupa- 
tion of all persons who have served in, and who have been hongurably dis- 
charged from the Canadian Expeditionary Force.” 


That is under the head of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. 
The next question is :— 


“Tt has already been announced that the Government has made arrange- 
ments to create new demands for the products of all representative Canadian 
industries, and will find that there will be work for all.” 


Mr. Hucu Crark: There is a palpable error in the second paragraph read by Mr. 
‘MacNeil, because vocational training is granted only to those disablede That book, 
as I recall it, was gotten out in England, and that error was immediately corrected 
as soon as it was learned it had been made. 


_ Mr. MacNem: I am requested to submit for consideration a further statement 
of returned soldiers employed in the Civil Service. The 14,000 employed there are 
merely temporary. * 


The CuamMAN: Where do you get that statement? 


Mr. MacNew: Based on the figures supplied by the Civil Service ‘Commission. 
Tam also requested by between 400 and 500 university students to present their claim 
to the Committee. % 


‘ 


The CHarrman: I have received the following communication from Mr. Robinson. 
(Reads) : 

“Tt seems to me that in justice to the Canadian Pacific Railway, the attached 
statement might be read to the Committee, if the Honourable the Chairman of 
_ your Committee concurs. The Grand Trunk statement was presented yesterday, 
and as the C.P.R. have co-operated with us in equal measure with the G.T.R., 
I have taken the liberty of making this suggestion. 

As instructed by the Chairman of your Committee, I beg to quote as 
follows the instructions issued to their employees by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, under instructions from Vice-President A. D. MacTier :— 

“How do you treat a returned soldier working under you? Do you 
consider him as an ordinary workman, let him shift for himself and loom 
on his mistakes only as you would an ordinary employee? Ii so, you are 
assuming that he is in all respects just a normal man, and should be able 
to do the same work as quickly and as well as the average employee. If you 
do, you are wrong. 

_ “Most returned soldier’s constitutions are broken down. They have 
been gassed, shell-shocked and tortured by wounds, and consequently, are 
highly strung and nervous, and will be for some time to come. What they 
make of themselves depends on you. If one of these men makes a mistake 
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and is roughly reprimanded, he is likely to shake like a leaf, get exe 
ete., and be very difficult.to make anything of; this is wrong. The ore i 
tact, care and attention that you can give these men in helping them to 
become useful employees is what the Company expects, and moreover,—You 
owe it to them. 
“ They are bound to be some exceptions and some men Will fail to make. 
good. The success or failure of the majority, however, depends on you, and 
it is your privilege to help your country in this National crisis by endeavor- 
ing to make useful citizens out of the nerve-shattered men that are coming 
back to us from the front. 
Yours faithfully, (Signed) F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.” 


Mr. Nesbitt took the Chair. 
Mr. Davin Loucunan called, sworn and examined. : 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Whom do you represent?—A. I am independent here. I am editor of the 
“Veteran”, the official organ of the Great War Veterans. 

Q. You have a statement to make to the Committee/—A. Yes, a brief statement. 
I would like the Committee to understand that J] am speaking from the viewpoint of 
the men who came back to Canada at the end of 1915. 

Q. You have seen service overseas?—A. Yes. 

Q. In what unit ?—A. In the 16th Battalion, Canadian Scottish. I was wounded 
on the 22nd April, 1915, at the second battle of Ypres. 


By Mr. Morphy: ; 

@. Are you a Canadian born?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Where were you born?—A. In England: I have been in Canada for fifteen 
years. I have had a-fairly long experience with the returned soldiers’ organization, 
as long I think as any man in this room. I was driven into it by the conditions 
which I found when I came back, and which to a great extent have been remedied 
by representations made to the various departments of the Government by thé men 
themselves. I wish to say a few words with regard to representations that have been 
made to me by my returned comrades in connection with the Department of the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. That Department is the logical, the established 
medium of the Government for re-establishing the returned man in Canada, and con- 
sequently it has the largest scope of any department functioning in that work. 
Estimates have been presented to this Committee during the course of this session, but 
TI do not think that any definite figure has been submitted as to the number of men 
who are re-established, I mean the percentage of the Expeditionary Forces that have 
‘been absolutely re-established by the D.S.C.R. We have tried to compute the number, 
and we do not think that more than seven per cent, at the outside, of the men have been 
re-established through the medium of the D.S.C.R. There are of course, a great many 
men who cannot come under that Department; but the point.that has caused a good 
deal of trouble—and I have had some experience down here of those men—the great 
source of the trouble is this fact that if a man is not able to go under the D.S.C.R., the 
only other department of the Government which has something to offer him is the 
Soldiers’ Settlement Board. He is practically divided between those two. We have 
found from our experience that it has been necessary to recommend to the Govern- 
ment at different times a great many alterations and improvements in the regulations 
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overn the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. For instance, we have reecommended— 
speaking now for the G.W.V.A—early this year, increased allowances, increased 
or vocational teachers, and the lengthening of the course, giving the minor an 
portunity to get training. We have made numbers of recommendations along those 
es for the benefit of our comrades, and we have made them because they have been 
rought home to us as absolutely necessary. Some of these recommendations have 
een adopted. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


_ Q. What do you mean by increased allowances?—A. Increased pay and allow- 
‘ances while undergoing training. We have, however, made other recommendations to 
the Government, one in particular which has not been dealt with this far. It has 
een a source of considerable trouble in the past, and I anticipate it will remain so 
until it is definitely cleared up. I refer to the two heads of the Department, the 
inister and the Deputy Minister. I think it is time for plain speaking. That 
uestion was brought up this morning by one witness. He brought out the fact that 
a resolution had been passed at the Vancouver convention asking for changes, I 
want to say this, that it has been represented to me by returned men all over Canada 
hat they do not consider that it is following the principles of democratic Government 
that the head of this Department which deals solely and entirely with returned men 
should be a member of the Senate and not responsible directly to the people. This 
has had, we believe, a great deal to do with the various difficulties that we have encount- 
d in getting remedies to known defects. The second point is that the Deputy 
nister has not been overseas. We have had an explanation from him’as to why 
e did not go overseas. That is a matter for each man to settle; it is a personal® » 
matter, a matter for a man’s conscience whether he went overseas or not, so far as 
am concerned and so far as a great many of my comrades are concerned. 

But the fact remains that he did not go and that is the point, he did not go and 
onsequently he himself is not a returned man. I submit that the executive head of a 
department which has to deal with returned men only, that it is absolutely essential 
hat that man should be a returned man. Now the statement was made this morning 
hat at the time of his appointment it was not possible to secure a returned officer. I 
_ wish to correct that. When Mr. Robinson made it, the statement was a little ambig- 
us on this point, that at the time that he was appointed Acting Deputy Minister 
n 1917 I believe there may not have been men available. He was appointed Deputy 
Minister of the D.S.C.R. either in January or February, 1919, this present year. Two 
r three months after the Armistice, and when there were thousands and thousands 
_ both officers and men back in this country who might have had at least an opportunity 
. of applying and being given that position. This is a very, very strong point with 
returned men throughout Canada, and I speak as a man who has had experience from 
neouver to Ottawa. I came originally from Vancouver. 

Q Did you suggest the names of men who could fill that position? —A No oppor- 
‘nity was given as far as I am aware. The appointment was made without consul- 
ation with returned men. 

-Q. Did your motion suggest the names of men who were qualified ?—A. Not that 
m aware of, we did not do that, it is not our duty. 

_ Q. Your objection is that it should have been a returned man?—A. That is the 
int, Mr. Robinson in his evidence, I am quoting now from memory, said at one point 
at returned men were placed in the various branches of his department throughout 
country, and that the idea of placing them there was to give confidence to the 
rned men that they would get fair treatment. We fell that that idea might very 
Il be followed right up to the head, in fact that it should start at the head and be 


lowed fyom the head down, not from the bottom up. There would be a great deal 
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of increase of confidence in the work of the Department if that were done, and I say 
without hesitation that the work of the Department has been and is being very 
seriously undermined by that feeling which is absolutely prevalent among the returned 
men throughout this country. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Can you give an instance where that was shown, where it has handicapped and 
retarded the work of the department owing to the fact that a returned man is not 
there, does it affect the staff?’—A. No, I am not stating that it affects the staff at all, 
but it affects the returned men ouside. Some evidence might have been produced 
regarding conditions in this country which in my opinion would have quite a different 
effect on some figures which were submitted. For instance it is reported to me on very 
good authority that a great number of men are taking up the D.S.C.R. course this winter 
for the sole purpose of obtaining means to keep themselves and their families and tide 
them over the winter with no idea whatever of following up the trade for which they 
are being trained, but with the sole idea of making it a medium for securing them- 
selves during the winter. 

Q. Would you object to that?—A. I would not object to that, no, but I do think 
that it shows a certain laxness somewhere, that that sort of thing is allowed; that is 
costing the country money which is supposed to be spent in re-establishment, and it is 
not doing that. } 

Q. How would you get at the man’s intention when he makes the usual application 
for training, how are you going to question his intention of following that occupation? 

The CHammMan: You mean if he is entitled to training? 

. Mr. Morpny: Yes, why would you question his intention?—A. That is one of 
those things which we as returned men are considering. I was amongst the returned 
men a great deal and I have myself in this city heard a little group of returned men 
talking and discussing the possibility of getting work and being invited to come along 
to the D.S.C.R. to get a course hen they had no intention of following it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How would the department check that?—A. They have no way at all. 

Q. The department cannot take into consideration what the man’s intentions are; 
if the man is entitled to training and states that he wants to get training, he may 
have no intention of using it himself, but the department could never find that out? 
—A. No, but the figures which have been given show us that many men are going in 
for vocational training and re-establishment, and I submit that a good percentage of 
these men are not so re-established. 

Q. Then your point is this, that if other means were provided for re-establishing 
these men a certain number of them would not go in for this training, that is your 
point?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. These men that you know personally who were taking the course with no 

intention of going on after its completion, were they disabled men, or were they men 

who had not been disabled?—A. There are certain qualifications as to disablement 
which must be met before the man can take that training. 

Mr. Nessirr: I understood, I just wanted to know if they were evading that 
qualification. 


By Mr. Huyn Clark: 
Q. I think you said you had no personal knowledge?—A. I have actually heard 
that here in Ottawa, not once, but on several occasions. 
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-- Q. Following that a minute, applying it to Mr. Robinson, the Deputy Minister, 
inferentially I gather that more supervision should be taken to prevent the waste of 
the country’s money by preventing so many men from going through the course?— 
mh Yes. 
: Q. Then you practically accuse Mr. Robinson of having too kind a heart for 
_ the returned soldier ’—A. No, I don’t, but I do say this—and this is my point 
é Q. I would like to get it clearer?—A. I can make it quite clear. If there was a 
fuller scheme of re-establishment for the returned men a number of those men would 
_ get re-establishment without haying to resort to such means. 


= 3 By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. That has nothing to do with the personnel or the staff? --A. This point was 
brought up after the personnel was finished with. 


By Dr. Chisholm: 


Q. As I understand you, it is the very fact that a retiined man is not in that 
position that causes the men outside not to have confidence in the Deputy Minister? 
‘ —A. They have not. 

: Q. You say that if you put a returned man there you would all have more con- 
fidence in him?—A. Absolutely. We have returned men in a number of branches in 
_ the department who are doing most excellent work, and in whom the men have every 
confidence; but it does not stand to reason that the average man can have confidence 
in a man who has not been overseas, when he is treating solely with their difficulties 
and their troubles, because the soldiers’ difficulties and troubles are not the same as 
the other man’s. 


Q. No matter how good a man that man might be, or if he was a better man than 
anyone else in Canada, that lack of confidence would still be there?—A. To a certain 
extent, but there might be some set of circumstances that would not have that effect ; 
for instance he might be an older man than Mr. Robinson is. Mr. Robinson, to see him 
—of course we know his explanation and accept it—but it is to convince the man on the 
outside that does not know these things as we know them, and it is a difficult job when 
he sees him, and the first question he asks is, “ RUBY: cue that man go overseas ?— 
My father went overseas, and he is half as old again, 


: 

: 

. 

: By Mr. Morphy: 
i 

: 

: 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

— Q. Does not the head of the various departments in the D. S. C.R. come more in 
direct contact with the men than does Mr. Robinson? He is at the head; he does 
‘not come in direct contact?—A. No, but they all know he is there. 

Q. But nearly all the subsidiary offices are headed by returned men, and they come 
‘in direct contact with the men ?—A. Mr. Nesbitt, in Canada some of the biggest plums, 
these big jobs, have not been given to returned men; we have plenty proof of that. 
The small jobs—sweeping out offices, elevator men, and that sort of thing—have been 
_ given to returned men, and they call that employment; but the big jobs have not, in 
a great many cases, been available for returned men. Now, Mr. Robinson, was made 
Deputy Minister in 1919, and there were men in this country who had served overseas 
who were just as qualified as he is. I say, further, that we have considered that the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. should be more of an educational medium than a 
mmercial medium, but Mr. Robinson’s qualifications are commercial rather than 
educational. 
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By the Chairman: if 

Q. To put the other side of the story, let us look at it squarely and fairly. Accord- — 
ing to Mr. Robinson’s story he was attached to the department, if I am not mistaken, — 
in 1915 or 1916 first; the Government was undertaking an entirely new work; no work © 
of this kind had ever been undertaken anywhere; the whole thing had to be built up — 
from the ground; it was a slow process, we had no experience to go by, so far as the 
past was concerned; this man joined the department, became engaged in the work, 
stayed with the work until he was appointed Deputy Minister—you must not overlook — 
the fact that though he was appointed Deputy Minister in 1919 he had been acting as 
Deputy Minister, carrying on all the administrative duties, for a year or two prior to 
that; that is, he was not merely appointed Deputy Minister like a new man in 1919, 
but he had grown up with the administration and was familiar with every phase of the 
administration; that was his duty, that was his work; this machine has grown from a 
small thing into an enormous thing, and I am sure that every member of the commit- 
tee realizes, after the evidence we have have had of the large undertaking, that it is 
a huge administrative machine with ramifications in every direction. Now, to say 
that a man could step in there who had not had any previous experience in that sort 
of thing, and carry on that work efficiently right from the start, will hardly bear 
examination ?—A. Well, sir, was not Mr. Robinson transferred from the pees 
Hospitals Commission to the D.S.C.R. when it was formed ? 

Q. But that was the same character of work, it is simply a new name?—A. Yes, 
but the Military Hospitals Commission was, to my knowledge, and I believe in the 
experience of a great many people, a hopeless failure, a hopeless muddle, and something 
else had to be built up and the D.S.C.R. was the outcome of it. Then we have the trans- 
fer of one of the men who was an executive head of the Military Hospitals Commis- 
sion, which was useless, and generally stated to be a failure, transferred to the execu- 

* tive of the D.S.O.R. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Yes, but he was in a subordinate position in the Military Hospitals Com- 
mission?—A. I think a man by the name of Armstrong was at the head. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. Is Mr. Black, the Chairman of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board a returned man? 
—A. No. 

Q. Do you object to him on the same grounds?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why ?’—A. There are several reasons, but I do not feel that I am entitled to 
discuss Mr. Black in connection with Mr. Robinson as comparison. 

Q. Except that he deals with returned soldiers, and is at the head of a Department 
dealing with returned soldiers, acting as a sort of deputy minister, as Mr. Robinson 
is?—A, The two men are entirely different from the ground up; there is no 
comparison to be made at all, in my opinion; I am giving you my personal opinion. 

Q. Have you any personal feeling in favour of Mr. Black as against Mr. Robinson? 
—A. I hold the very highest admiration for Mr. Black and the work that he is doing; 
I do not think that another man in Canada could perform the same work that he 
does, and for this reason that Mr. Black is an agriculturist and specially qualified to 
take that work; but to carry the comparison further, Mr. Robinson is not. a returned 
man and he falls down in his Department. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have just made a statement that is very important, because we had a 
statement in evidence here this morning that no man is indispensable. That is true;. 
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J think we will all accept that—that if a man is carrying on-work, no matter how 
important it is, if he falls away someone else will take his place. But while we all 
realize that. we will realize this—and I am not speaking of Mr. Robinson or any 
person else—that a man gets into a particular line of work and applies himself to that 
special line of work for a period of years and becomes efficient in it, and it is not an 
_ easy matter immediately to put a man in that man’s place who will carry on that 
_ work as efficiently as he did. It is quite different in connection with a bank, or finance, 
or running a departmental store, or any business like that, because you have hundreds 
of men in those classes of business and could easily replace a man like that; but 
_ where you have a man who is doing special work, and who has gained experience for 
that special work during a period of four or five years, he is not so easily replaced; 
- would you agree with that? 


The Witness: Colonel Healy was appointed before Mr. Robinson. He was an 
_ offcer. I do not know what his military record was, but he was there and went before 
_ Mr. Robmson was appointed Deputy Minister. 


By the Chairman: 


: Q. It is not so much a question of efficiency of administration, but it is a 
question of mentality, so far as the men outside are concerned?—A. It is a question 
~ of faith. 

~  _—-Q. That is, of keeping faith with the men?—A. No, of the men having faith in 
the man who is at the head of the administration. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Have you heard this evidence given by Mr. Robinson bearing upon the Colonel 
_ Healy matter? He was asked the question, “ Was not Colonel Healy at one time acting 
as Deputy Minister” and he answered “Colonel Healy was an ex-member of the 
Expeditionary Force and was appointed Deputy Minister in November, 1918. He 
continued as Deputy Minister until the end of January 1919, when his health broke 
_ down and the Minister asked me then to carry on the work, because, as he then said, 
our whole organization was built upon experience and there was absolutely no precedent 
for the work we were doing and that it was desirable as I had been in touch with 
_ the work ever since it had assumed any large proportions, it was my duty to stay until 
it was brought to a satisfactory conclusion.” It was at the request of Colonel Healy, 
whose health had given out, that he stayed—A. That Mr. Robinson stayed ? 

Q. It was owing to Colonel Healy’s break down in health?—A. Colonel Healy was 
brought in there as far as I know—I was more or less connected with the matters at 
_ the time—I do not know that he had any previous experience in any shape or form. He 
“never impressed me as having any knowledge of any kind connected with the Depart- 
: ment. 

-_ -Q. Did you ever represent to the Government that there was a man who had 
: experience of that kind at that time?—A. No, we did not. It is not our duty to do 
that. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


—Q. Were you not a member of the Advisory Committee?—A. I am still. 
Q. Were you not supposed to advise?—A. Advise who, on what? 
_ Q. Were you not supposed, as a member of the Advisory Committee, to advise 
on matters of this sort?—A. Of what sort? 
_ Q. An appointment of that kind?—A. Mr. Robinson’s? 
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Q. Yes, or Colonel Healy’s. 


The CuHamman: I think I can help the witness out there. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on several occasions intimated that they thought it advisable that there should — 
be a returned man in charge of the Department. - 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Was it competent for the Advisory Committee to recommend or suggest a 
man? 


The Cuamman: These appointments are made by the Government, but I can say 
that the Advisory Committee on several occasions suggested that in their judgment 
the work would run more smoothly, and there would be better feeling among the 
returned men, if some returned man was appointed as Deputy Minister. . 


The Witness: There is another point that I would like to bring out now that I 
have the opportunity, and that is to put in a word for the widows and orphans pension. — 
I do not think there was much evidence on that score brought forward. I may have 
missed some of it, but the widows are certainly to-day, as I understand the situation 
—and I get a great many letters at different times—more or less up against it, and 
will be more so this winter. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The pension is $48 excluding the bonus?—A. The total pension to a widow 
with a boy and girl, family. of three, is $966, including the bonus. We have tabulated 
certain figures from the Labour Gazette which show that the average light and fuel 
bill for a family of that size for one year is $161.72, rent outlay $231.84, and $202 is 
deducted for clothing. These figures will show that a widow with a family of three 
is in almost an impossible situation—that is if the Labour Gazette figures of August 
are to be relied upon. They give it in the year 1918—and I do not think the prices 
have decreased since then—clothing for a boy $56.03, clothing for the girl $57.70 and 
for the child $31.95. I need not give you the rate of increases, but the woman herself 
is tabulated at $104.28 that is allowing $104 for her to clothe herself. The fuel and 
light bill is placed at $161.72 and the rent $231.84 and miscellaneous items such as 
furnishings, household sundries, doctor, dentist, and they put in charity, church, 
newspaper, $202.13. Those figures are based on a family where there is a man. I 
would deduct $100 and call that $102 for miscellaneous expenditure. Those items 
leave $314.66. . 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. Is that the surplus of the amount she receives?—A. She gets $966 and she. 
pays out 
Q. I understand that. You say that leaves a certain amount. What do you 
mean by that?—A. That still remains; leaving a total of $112.53 for food for one 
year for the whole family. That basing it on the Labour Gazette figures, which are 
based on the average of the Civil Service Committee. The recent Civil Service Com- 
mittee that sat before the bonus was given to the Civil Service recommended that 
$1,500 was requisite for the average family, and I just want to call your attention 
to the fact that a widow with a family of three receives a total of $966, and that in 
a great many cases, that leaves absolutely nothing for education and incidentals. 1h 
is working a tremendous hardship on a great many women, and further I would ask 
you to seriously consider this feature of it. That we have some 17,000 children whose 
fathers were killed overseas, that those children have been brought up in a great many 
cases under greatly straightened cireumstances—circumstances to which they were 
not accustomed when the father was alive and home. Unless those children are more 
properly cared for and more allowance made for them, you are going to raise a dis- 
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suffering and must suffer for a number of years through the patriotism and sacrifice 
- of their father. 


oe SCC By Mr. Cooper: 

: Q. You speak only of the widow who has children; what about the widow without 
children? Is she adequately provided for?—A. She is pretty well provided for, yes, sir. 

¢ Q. What about the case of one who is sick or old?—A. I have only touched on 
the widow with a small family because, from the experience I have had, from letters 

and communications of various kinds, she is the one who is the most seriously affected, 

_ the widow with a small family of growing children. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. I understand you are an officer of the Advisory Board?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. For how long¢—A.-I was recommended by the Dominion Executive last 
_ December. : 

Q. Who are the other members of the Board?—A. Mr. Tait and Mr. Maxwell. 

Q. What is the rate of wages?—A. $300 per month. : 

Q. Are you still in the employ ?—-A. I am still with the Advisory Committee. 

Q. Are the same wages paid to the other members?—A. All three got the same. 

; Q. You are paid by the Government?—A. Yes, sir. I would like to make a state- 
_ ment since you have asked that question. There has been a good deal of misunder- 
: standing and a good deal of slander and talk about this part of the country over thése 
payments. As you are probably aware, the armistice was declared very suddenly; at 
least it came suddenly to us, and the country was quite unprepared for it. The 
- Government considered it advisable to call in some members of the chief returned 
_ soldiers’ organizations as a consulting body in order that advice could be given in the 
_ problems of demobilization, and in all the problems that would come. 
: Q. You are all returned men?—A. Yes. They consulted the Dominion Executive 
of the Great War Veterans’ Association and the Dominion Executive submitted six 
names. My name was one of them. It so happened that they selected a major, a 
nc.o. and a private. I was a private. The geographical selection was Vancouver, 
Winnipeg and Nova Scotia. We were appointed; the salaries were fixed by the Gov- 
ernment, but it has been a very-distinct understanding—I think Mr. Calder will bear 
- Me out—that we were absolutely free so far as any restraint was concerned. We. had 
_ duties to perform which we performed. We have made scores of recommendations, 
and I venture to say that had some of them been acted upon this Committee would 
‘not be sitting now. Some were made last January, February and March, important 
recommendations which are being dealt with at the present time. We have not been 
under any obligation to the Government. We were not selected by. the Government, 
_ we were selected by the G.W.V.A. and we hold no allegiance to the Government in 
any shape or form. At least, I am speaking for myself now. We had duties to per- 
_ form, which we have performed. It was a service which the Government in my opinion 
_ Was wise in forming, that is the Advisory Board. 
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By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. It acts purely in an advisory capacity ?2—A. In a purely advisory capacity. 
Q. And you and the other members of the Board are there for no other purpose? 
A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have no administrative functions, so far as your Committee are concerned ? 
No, sir, purely advisory. The idea was that we were to be a link between the 


ned man and the Government; being returned men ourselves, to bring forward 
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such advice. For that reason field secretaries were sent out and they report to us 
each week and a summary of their reports is forwarded to the Government with certain 
suggestions or recommendations. 


By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. Have you found the Department willing to accept your recommendations?— 
A. Yes, sir, some of them have been accepted. I would like just to mention one. For 
instance, I think it was early in the year that we recommended that the passages of 


dependents be paid on their return to Canada. That was accepted; it was carried out 


with the rather regrettable settlement of date which caused a good deal of trouble. 
Q. Complaints have been made that too many officers have been appointed so I am 
glad to hear that you were a private. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. As a matter of fact, this arrangement sprang from a desire of the soldiers’ 
organizations to place any facilities they had at the disposal of the Government to 
accomplish the work of repatriation in the most harmonious fashon and that the work 
of this committee is valuable in the way of research into the problem of returned men 
and presenting to the Government their views in a concrete form and ina verified form? 
—A. Yes, I think the Advisory Committee has had a wonderful opportunity of render- 
ing service and J think that that service has been rendered. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the committee has worked harmoniously with the various 
departments that deal directly or indirectly with re-establishment ?—A. That was the 
original idea. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. L. J. Beausoneit, Chief Accountant, Department of Navel Service, called, 
_sworn and examined. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Beausoleil has been called on behalf of the Department of 
Naval Service to give information in reference to a complaint made by Mr. Turner 
of Toronto, Secretary of the Naval League, regarding grievances or complaints by 
returned Canadian sailors. What was the nature of that complaint, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. A. C. Turner: When the naval officers return the admiralty paid them 50 
per cent of the post-war gratuity, and the other 50 per cent was held in abeyance to 
take care of any small amounts that might be due from those officers. These officers 
are now in Canada and can obtain the percentage that was withheld, but in doing so 
they are losing heavily owing to the rate of exchange. The Militia Department cashed 
these checks at par for men who were engaged in the Imperial Army, but no arrange- 
ment whatever has been made with regard to Canadians who were in the naval service. 

Mr. Bravsotem.: That is an arrangement that we are not responsible for; it was 
made by the Finance Department. The banks cash these checks at par; they are 
payable in England. Of course if any Canadians are in the Imperial Naval Service 
and get an Imperial Service check we do not touch it. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. They do for the Canadian soldiers, why not for: the Canadian sailors’—A. 
That is a matter for the Militia Department. 

Q. They do for the Canadian sailor?—A. For members of the Canadian Naval 
Service they get the check cashed at par and we pay the sterling exchange. There 
have been some Imperial checks that were cashed by the banks at par and were referred 
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to us and we refused them, because they were for the Imperial Service and not Cana- 
dian Service. If the checks are for Canadian Service the banks refer them to us and 
we refund them; it is a question for the Finance Department. 


Q. These are Canadians returning to Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Your department never tried to make with the Finance Department a similar 
arrangement to that which was made by the Militia Department; why did you not 
ask them to help the Canadian sailors out as they yere helping Canadians who had 
been in the Imperial army?—A. I have asked verbally, but the Finance Department 
said they were not doing it. 
Q. But they were doing it for the Militia Department, did you know that?—A. 
No. 
Q. How long since have you asked?—A. About a month or six weeks. 
Q. Will you ask again to-morrow?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Could not some arrangement be made between your department here and the 
Imperial Navy Department to have these checks cashed at par?—A. If the Finance 
Department would make arrangements to take these checks when we cash them, it is 
up to the Finance Department, if they will refund the amount we pay to the banks 
we have no objection, but it is for the Finance Department to do their part. 


: By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Is not your department concerned in the protection of your own officers? 
_ Apparently from what you say you have not given much attention to it at all, but 
have been content to let it go. These officers and men who are coming back have given 
excellent service and it seems to me it is a casual method of dealing with the matter. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. As a member of this committee it appears to me that with regard to these 
Canadians who enlisted in Canada, fought for Canada, they have come back here, 
some arrangement should be made to have the cheques cashed at par. If the Canadians 
who served in the Imperial Service have that privilege I do not see why the sailors 
should not have it?—A. Possibly the Militia Department took it up with the Finance 
Department. 

Q. That is the thing, why have you not taken it up with the Finance Department? 
—A. I have taken the matter up; I asked them a few months ago; we have only 
received a very few, in fact I remember having received only two of those cheques. 
| Q. But the story is told here that when a naval man comes back to Halifax, and 
_ shows up at the same wicket where the militia men are getting their cheques cashed, 
_ because he had not a military uniform, but was wearing a naval uniform, he could 
_ not get his cheques cashed and was put out of the line?—A. We do not cash the cheques, 
_ it is the bank cashes them. I have no objection whatever 

Q. It is not a question of objection, but rather whether you have any desire to do 
the right thing—A. Of course I have, J am only willing to do it but I have not the 
authority. 

Mr. Turner: Our complaint is that the Department of Naval Service has done 
very little to help us since we returned to Canada. 


Mr. Jackson: I would like to ask this representative of the Naval Service Depart- 
ment why the Canadian Naval Service issued this order 3165, par. 16, stating that only 
those persons in the Naval Service who were discharged prior to the 11th of November, 


us who had seen service in the Royal Navy should be entitled to receive the War 
E (Mr. L. J. Beausoleil.] 
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Service Gratuity. Why should the Canadian Service pass an order stating that mem- 


bers of the Canadian Service who had seen active service in Canadian ships shouldn’t 


receive the gratuity while persons who had served on Imperial ships in the same waters 


as the Canadian ships served did receive the gratuity ?—A. That is the Order in Council. 


The CuairMAN: Your question is with regard to a matter of policy for which the 
Minister and the Government are responsible, but the matter having been brought to 
the attention of the Committee it will be for the Committee to make such recommen- 
dations as they deem advisable respecting the policy. This witness is merely a repre- 
sentative officer of the Department who has to carry out the Order in Council. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. There is one question in reference to the assessment of character upon the dis- 
charge of ex-members of the Naval forces. The Militia Department decided, in view 
of employment conditions, not to place on a man’s discharge certificate any assessment 
of character, in view of the fact that it is not fair or Just to assess a man’s character 
on conditions that obtain in military service, in such a way that it is accepted as a 
standard of character, when that man attempts to obtain employment. Representations 
were made to the Naval Department that they should carry out a similar practice, and 
yet when men receive discharge certificates all their crimes, or what is known in the 
Naval service as crimes are set out in detail and very often the employer looks at them 
in a way that is derogatory to a man’s advancement?—A. That is a question for the 
department to answer. 

(). Another matter I remember very distinctly when the Council was preparing 
the Order in Council for submission they made no attempt whatever to secure a similar 
badge to the Class ‘‘A” badge, and I think some of the officials of the department should 
explain these matters, inasmuch as they are of vital importance to our naval men. 

The CHatrMAaN: We have that point very clearly before us, and I imagine this 
committee will have some recommendations to make in reference to it. The matter 
is quite simple, and I think we understand. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. F. G. Roptyson: Certain questions were asked by some members of the com- 
mittee that we were not able to answer, and we would ask to put in written answers 
which would have the same force as oral evidence and then you can recall Mr. Parkin- 
son and myself. (This was agreed to.) 


Col. J. W. Marcrson, recalled. ~ 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you some statement you desire to make?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence just given by Mr. Loughnan in reference to widows 
with small families? He intimated that he considered the amount of pension allowance 
to widows of that class inadequate. Have you been receiving many complaints along 
that line?—A. Very few; I think Mr. Loughnan is right in some instances and in some 
places, that some hardship exists in certain localities; but I should think, speaking 
generally, the present scale plus the bonus, and the scale for children as increased on 
Ist of September, if given a fair chance, will meet pretty well with the support of the 
public, and I think will work out all right except in certain specific instances where, 
perhaps, other assistance will have to be given. 

[Mr. L. J. Beausoleil.] 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Would you oppose an increase? Do you consider this amount commensurate 
ith the cost of living?—A. I would say, in some places, no. Take, for instance, a 
idow who has her own land, more particularly in Ontario and the East, who gets $48 
or herself, $15 for the first child, $10 for the second, and $8 for the third, that is $81, 
there would not be any hardship there at all. But you take a woman paying very high 
ent or pretty high rent in a city where she has to buy everything, she has got to strug- 
gle pretty hard to live on that amount; no question about that. 

‘Q. Would you want your own sister, a widow with her children, to attempt to live 
the city of Ottawa on $81 a month?—A. Well, I don’t know as I would want her to 
o it, but there are a great many doing it for less. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You referred to a woman who lived on a farm?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that a woman who lives on a farm will have more difficulty in 

reality to make ends meet than a woman who is living in the city, in view of the 

ncreased cost of labour and all other things, when the woman has to hire labour?—A. 

don’t know; our experience is that the woman in the city has the harder time of the 

wo, no question about that. 

__ Q. So far as the land is concerned, it is not of assistance to the average woman ?— 
a Of course a great deal depends on the age of her children, take a child along about 

:, (13, 14 or 15, he could give her a lot of assistance in putting in small crops and save 

: her from buying vegetables, where a woman in the city has to buy everything. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. Take the returned man who is blind, what does he get?—A. A single man, 
600; if he is married he gets $780, without children. Then in addition, if he needs 
assistance to get around there is an allowance given him not exceeding $450 a year 
_ besides. 

QQ. That is for an attendant?—A. Yes, if he requires that. A blind man might 
mly require it for six months or a year, whereas a man that is paralyzed might require 
t for years and years. 


By Mr. Brien: 


—_ Q. Is not the pension now $720, including the bonus?—A. He would get $600 plus 
2” per cent for himself, that would be $720. 


By Mv. Nesbitt: 

—Q. That is really the pension this year?—A. Yes, but we always distinguished 
etween pension and bonus. I would certainly suggest that the bonus should be made 
‘permanent and made a part of the pension; we should never gfo back on the bonus. 


Q. They are getting that now?—A. Yes. 
Q. What does a blind man without the attendant get?—A. $720. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What other class of pensioner gets more?—A. These figures relate to a 
private; an officer gets more than a private. 

~ Q. I mean, what kind of disability?—A. That is 100 per cent; no one can get. 
re than 100 per cent pension. 

—Q. Do you treat the blind better than hor 2—A. No, I would not say that. A 


n cannot be more than 100 per cent incapacitated nae our system. 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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Q. Mr. Loughnan does state in his evidence a hard type of case, there is no ques- : 
tion?—A. From the figures in the Labour Gazette, when you subtract one from the 
other it is almost impossible to see how they subsist on this money. ¥ 

Mr. Nessirr: We went into the figures of the Labour Gazette very carefully, 
and we did not agree with them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything further?—A. One thing I was going to add that Mr. 
Loughnan spoke about, a good point he brought up, I think, was the education of the 
children of those people. You take this widow that has three children. She wants 
to educate these children. I think the suggestion was made the other day that $200 
be given her for that purpose. 

Q. Two hundred dollars per child for high school training?—A. Well, Myr. 
Loughnan made another suggestion to-day. I would suggest instead of that—and it 
is now the law, in fact, so that it is not suggested—the new Pension Act allows the 
Pension Commissioners to continue pension to any child going to school until twenty 
one years of age. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. That used to be the law?—A. I do not think it was. 

Q. There was some law about it in 1918?-A. There may have been. I am not 
acquainted with the old Act. Under the new Act to-day, if a woman has five child- 
ren and they all want to go to school, we have power to continue pensions till they 
are twenty-one years of age, which is much better than a grant of $200, because a 
person would get $180 for the first year and continue on until they got through 
school. We have power to do that now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The pension now in the case of a child is continued to what age?—A. A boy 
to the age of sixteen, and a girl to the age of seventeen. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Under certain circumstances they allow the Pension Commissioners the 
privilege of using their judgment?—A. If a child is sick and cannot take care of 
itself, we can continue it ‘till the pge of twenty-one and if the child is taking a course 
and wants to gp to school we can also continue it to the age of twenty-one. I think 
that would meet Mr. Loughnan’s suggestion if it is wisely administered. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The suggestion first I think came from Mr. Tait, was an allowance of $200 per 
annum to be made for each child taking a High School course, while the average 
normal child, I imagine, would reach the High School at the age of fourteen. Your 
provision where you provide for the child’s education after the ages of sixteen and 
seventeen up to the age of twenty-one, would carry him beyond the High School?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Into the University ?—A. Yes, twenty-one is the average year of graduation, if 
they go that far. I have been thinking over the question of re-establishment for a long 
time. I am speaking absolutely now from a personal standpoint. It is not connected 
with any organization officially or otherwise, but from a personal standpoint. I have 
been thinking for a long time about the re-establishment of soldiers. I have certain 
ideas in my mind, and whether they are right or not, I would like to place them 
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re the Committee to be considered with the other propositions submitted for your 
sideration, and if you decide in your judgment to give a bonus or a grant of any 
kind, I would submit that you consider this along with the others, and if you think 
is as good as the others, or better than the others, adopt it. If you think it is not 
s good, throw it out. If there are any suggestions in it that you think might be 
tilized, I would ask you, at least, to give them careful consideration. 

Q. These are your own views, Mr. Margeson?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not official?—A. No. 

Q. You are not making them on behalf of the Pension Commissioners?—A. No. 
 Q. Or of any Department?—A. No. I never discussed it with any department— 
that is any Government department. 

Q. You are not making these suggestions on behalf of the Government?—A. No 
Q. Purely your own idea?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Maclean: ‘e 

Q. From your experience?—A. Yes. 

; Q. What are they?—A. J have had considerable experience with the old War 
_ Service Gratuity Act, in fact I was one of the persons that drew up the Order in 
: ~ Council, and for a long time I had assisted in this administration as President of the 
- Pay and Allowance Board. I have seen pretty well the complaints concerning same 
_ from everybody from coast to coast, and I think I appreciate the weaknesses of the old 
Act, and have a good deal of sympathy with some complaints that have been founded 
on it, but some complaints concerning it are not correct. 

___ Q. Can you give us some idea as to the principles that underlie your plan?—A. 
_ My pian is entirely based upon the question whether they think it is necessary, but if 
the Committee considers that further cash assistance is necessary—and personally I 
think it is—my suggestion is that we base the amount paid on the length and character 
of the service. In other words, my suggestion is that the man who has served the 
longest time is the hardest man to re-establish, but in any amount that is stated we 
must also take into consideration the character of his service. My suggestion is that 
every man who served in an actual theatre of war for a total length of service from the 
‘i date ef enlistment to the date of discharge be paid 80 cents per day. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


___Q. Over and above what he has got?—A. Yes, and no, with certain restrictions, 
_ which I will give in a moment. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

__ Q. From the time he enlisted in Canada, or from the time he went over ?—A. From 
the time he enlisted in Canada till the date of his discharge, whenever it may be. 

_ Q. You say he must have been at a theatre of war?—A. He must have served at 
some time in a theatre of war, not all the time. For the man who saw service only in- 
anada 20 cents a day from the date of enlistment to the date of discharge: that no 
man under this scheme shall receive, in all, including the old gratuity and the new 
grant, more than $1,500. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


 Q. All ranks?—A. Yes: including what he has received in all, not more than $1,500. 
That will exclude from the new grant that is made any one who received a very large 
sh gratuity before, about which considerable complaint has been heard in the com- 
ittee. They will get nothing under this scheme. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That would be the officer class?—A. A few officers would get it. Some heu- 


tenants would get it and certain captains, and J think above captain no one would get it, 
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and some captains would not get it if they got extra rate of pay. A great deal would 
depend on the length of service whether a man would get it. If a major or a captain 
had sufficient service he might get it. This scheme is based entirely upon the length 
and character of service. The man who served the longest would get the most. The 
man who has been in the actual theatre of war will get more than the man who was not, 
Therefore, it is based on the length and character of service. The man who served in 
Canada will get 20 cents, the man who served in England 40 cents, and the man who 
served in France 80 cents. 

(). According to your plan he would get 80 cents, from the time of his enlistment 
until his discharge?—A. Yes, sir, that is my idea, that he will get eighty cents for his 
whole period. But I am only outlining the scheme. It might be better to eall it 
eighty cents for the time he was in France; forty cents for the time he was in England 
and twenty cents for the time he was in Canada. I have not had an opportunity to go 
over it. JI am only submitting this as a summary of thoughts I have had for a long 
time, and which in my opinion would be a fair measure of re-establishment to be con- 
sidered along with the others. No man should receive in cash more than $500, and 
he shall have the opportunity of receiving in cash up to $500 if he so desires. Any 
balance due to him over $500 shall not be issued to him at all, but, shall be kept by the 
Government as a credit which can be used in case he wishes to avail himself of one of 
the Government’s methods of re-establishment such as small holdings, the housing 
scheme, land settlement, or any other method of re-establishment which they may bring 
forth. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Would that be advanced by way of loan?—A. It would reduce his loan. He 
would have less to pay off, if he accepted one of the Government’s methods of re- 
establishment. I want to make it perfectly clear that whatever balance may be coming 
to a man, in no case can he receive more than $500 cash. If he has less than $500 cash 
coming to him—supposing his service has been go brief that the number of days, mul- 
tiplying them by the rates I have given or by any other rates which you may substitute 
- -supposing he has only $100 coming to him, pay him $100 in cash. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And if he does not want the $500 immediately, hold that to his credit?—A. I 
ala coming to that. I am not forcing this on any person. If any one does not want 


it- SaNgeate: * 


By Mr. Chisholm: 
Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I would not make a man take it if he did not 
want it. In my private opinion, there are to-day 50,000 soldiers in this country who 
would not take a dollar of it. They do not require re-establishment. I have faith 


‘enough in the returned soldier to put it up to him. My idea is to place three offers 


before him. Suppose, for instance, we have the data in Ottawa now as to when a man 
enlisted, and when he was discharged. We know exactly how many days he served. 
The Government figure it out that John Jones had $700 coming to him. They will 
write a letter to Private John Jones and say to him: here are three propositions; 
you have $700 coming to you; if you wish it, we will offer you $500 in cash and place 
to your credit $200, upon which ‘we will pay you interest at 53 per cent, or whatevei 
the rate may be. That is the first proposition put up to him. The second is: we will 
place to your credit $700, that is both the $500 and the $200, upon which we will pay 
you interest. Third, if you do not wish assistance, please let us know and we will 
consider the application, so far as cash grant is concerned, at an end. I say that 


~ 


under number three there will be fifty thousand soldiers who will say that they do not , 


want it. 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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APPENDIX No 1 
By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. What is the average service of a soldier in the Canadian Army?—A. I am not 
sure about that, but I think it will average about two and a half years. But I am not 
worried so much about the re-establishment of the man who got back in 1916 or 1917, 
because that man, unless he is badly wounded, has had an opportunity to get a good 
position and re-establish himself. I am worried about the man who came back in 1918 
and 1919. This man we have got to re-establish; he has been the longest time away. 
Take a man that has put in three years, part of which was in France; that would be 
1,095 days. Multiply that by eighty cents, and you would get $876 as coming to 
that man. Under the old scheme, that man would get $420, and if he was married, 
his wife would get $180. In all these calculations we will treat all men alike, married 
and single. We will treat them as single men. That man then will receive $876 and 
$420, or $1,296, of which $500 will be in cash, and $796 will be placed to his credit. 
He has been away three years and he is a hard man to establish. He would get $786 
plus $420, but he cannot get more in all than $1,500. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. He has already received $420, so he would get $876 more. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You went on to say that he would have some $800 odd to his ecredit?—A. He 
would get $876, of which $500 would be in cash and $376 would be to his credit. I 
had forgotten about the $420. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. That is unless he wanted it all to go to his eredit?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr..Tweedie: 

Q. You make no difference as between the married and the single man?—A. No, 
not in my calculation. Under the present gratuity arrangement, the married man 
gets $600 and the single man $420; but in calculating the amount up to which he can 
go under this scheme, $1,500, I would only count that he got $420 before, classing 
everybody as single. 

Q. Do you think that a married man who has five children and who has served 
four years could be re-established on the same amount of money as a single man who 


had served four years? Do you think that would be fair and equitable?—A. Well, 


of course, the married man would be a little harder to re-establish; some married men 
would, I would not say all. There are married men coming back to this country and 


- finding their homes alright and their wives with a little money saved up; not much, 


but some if they have been careful. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Some of them have quite a bit saved up?—A. I do not think the average was 
very much. But the married man would be a little harder to re-establish. On $1,296, 
or on a total of $600, plus $500, he will get in cash $1,100, and you can start fairly 
well to re-establish him married or single. 

Q. Do you think you could re-establish a married man with five children on the 
same amount as a single man. 


' By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. In your scheme there is no provision for a gratuity to the dependents?—A. I 
am coming to that; this is for the living. The point has been raised of a man with 
five children. Of course in that case the man would be harder to re-establish than the 
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single man but I think you have to decide largely on the soldier himself. I am mak- 
ing it uniform, that is what I am after, uniformity, absolutely, and I wish to demons- 
trate it so far as the idea is concerned. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you not think that the better test of uniformity is to give uniform treat- 


ment ?—A. Yes, I would say we might be giving the single man under that a little 
more than is needed to re-establish himself and the fact that the amount of money 
I am considering here, if it is a fair basis for the married man with five children 
might be overdoing it for the single man, should not alter it, because we want to 
encourage him to get a home and settle down. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If it were necessary to take that factor into consideration it would be easy 
to work it out on the basis of a certain allowance for each child under say the age 
of 15?—A. That could be done, it would be a little hard to do it. 

Q. You could take a man with three children and allow five cents a day for the 
wife, and five cents for each child, and the single man would get sixty cents a day, so 
that the married man would be getting a greater amount than the single man?— 
A. Yes, that could be done. Now so far as pensions for widows is concerned, I sub- 
mit that is a matter that can be better done under the Pensions Act than under any 
other Act, and it could be very simply done. To-day when the widow gets a pension 
we give her two months’ payment to start with. If you desire to do so you can change 
that time to whatever you like, five, six or eight months, and pay her off by the 
Pension Board, and that could be done without any extra expense. 


By Mr. Tweedie: a 

Q. If we think the widow is not getting enough we can recommend that she shall 
get more. This comniittee could consider it—A. I do not base that on the ground 
that the present rates are not enough, but if the Committee consider that the widow 
should receive the pay that would have come to her husband had he not died, then 
instead of paying that through the Department of Re-Establishment, or however it 
is done, that end can be obtained by merely amending a word in the Pension Act, 
change the present “two” to six or seven, or whatever you may desire, and instead of 
giving her $40 give her seven months’ or six months’, making it seven times forty, 
$280 plus what the children got. JI am not saying anything about the rates in that, 
but simply speaking with regard to the administration. One way I think to work out 
the question of the widow and orphan is through the pension board, and it can be 
done in that way without any expense except the paying out of the money. 

Q. If the widow’s husband had served two years would you pay her more than the 
widow of a man who had served a shorter period 2—A. No, I would make no distinction 
as to length of service because they have both lost their husbands, that is why I would 
not bring it under the other schemes at all. 

Q. The other scheme is to pay her the amount to which her husband would have 
been entitled had he lived?—A. I do not know about that but what I say is that as 
far as the widow is concerned, if you are giving the widow a grant pay it through the 
Pension Board, whatever you make it. 

Mr. Cooprr: Take the Forestry Battalions, I know of men who stayed in England 
to do exactly the same work as those in France did. 

The CHamrMan: We will have to get something in the way of an estimate as to 
what the total would amount to. 


Witness: TI will be glad to give that at any time. 


Committee adjourned until 8 p.m. 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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The Committee met at 8 p.m., Hon. Mr. Calder, Chairman, presiding. 


Col. J. W. Marcrson, evidence continued. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. This afternoon you stated that you had an active part in devising the schemes 
f the post-war gratuities, three to six months, which were put into effect some time 
ago?—A. No, sir; I did say that I assisted in drawing the Order in Council. I was 
hairman of the Pay and Allowance Board at that time. 

Q. At the request of the Government ?—A. The Minister of Militia, yes. 

Q. Have you been requested by the Government or any member of the Govern- 
ment to appear before this committee, and submit, on behalf of the Government, what 
ou have submitted this afternoon?—A. No, I think I made that clear to the chair- 
man; in no way has the Government any connection, official or otherwise, as far as 
o I know, or any individual of it, with anything I have stated. 

2 Q. Have you been supported by any men or body of men in presenting this scheme 
before this committee; if so, what men?—A. Well, the scheme I have outlined is abso- 
_Tutely a personal one. It is my own scheme, given to this committee for what it is 
: worth. 

. Q. Did you discuss this scheme with any body of soldiers?—-A. I have laid this 
_ scheme before the Ottawa ranch of the G.W.V.A., of which I am vice-president. 

. Q. And did the Ottawa Branch of the G.W.V.A. support this scheme, and are you 
here with their knowledge presenting this scheme to this committee?—A. Well, I 

3 might say that there was no vote taken upon this scheme in the G.W.V.A. 

. Q. They know that you are here presenting this scheme as representing the 
Ottawa Branch of the G.W.V.A.?—A. I don’t know whether they know it or don’t 

know it. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

_ Q. Do you pretend to represent them in presenting it?—A. Only in this way: 
ren the Dominion—no, I won’t say that—when the committee was first appointed, 
hat is this committee, the parliamentary committee was first appointed, we had a 
meeting, a regular meeting. 

Q. Who is “we” ?—A. The G.W.V.A., Ottawa Branch, at a regular meeting, and 
they appointed a committee to look into the different ideas to present to the Dominion 
G.W.V.A., or this committee if necessary, and I was chosen as chairman of that com- 
mittee, and in our work as chairman this was one scheme that I proposed to the com- 
apiece, and I stated this scheme to the Ottawa Branch. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. And did the Ottawa Branch adopt this scheme?—A. They did not adopt it or 
otherwise. They were not asked to do that. We were simply asked to make an interim 
eport, and I made an interim report showing the scheme. 
Q. Did you show any other scheme?—A. You mean, on a money grant? 
~Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you believe that you are here representing the views of the Ottawa Branch 
f the G.W.V.A. or not?—A. Well, that is a pretty hard question to answer. I would 
not say that I was or that I was not. There may be some agree with it and some don’t; 
don’t know that. 
Q. Did you discuss it at the meeting. 
Mr. MacNem: The general principles are the views of the association; the details 


ve been worked up by the committee. 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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Wirness: Yes. I was at Vancouver when the resolution went through, and this 


is merely a personal idea of how that could be worked out, if anything be worked out. 
at all along grant lines. It is put before the committee only for what it-is worth. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. It was put before your organization here, wasn’t it?-—A. Only an interim 
report that we made, but nothing that could be voted on. 

Q. What did the interim report contain?—A. The interim report contained the 
scheme that I outlined this afternoon. : 

Q. Was it rejected?—A. Just the secretary of the committee made the interim 
report. Mr. Checkland was Secretary of the committee. It was not passed’ on, because it 
did not have to be passed on. We as a committee were asked to look into certain re- 
establishment problems. : 

Q. And it is as a result of that request that you prepared a scheme, was it?—A. 
As a result of appointing me as a member of the re-establishment committee of the 
Ottawa G.W.V.A. that I brought forth the scheme. It has been in my mind for a long 


i 


time, I might say. a 


Q. You are a member of that Branch?—A. Vice-President. 

Q. Did they adopt the scheme which was put forth by Mr. Flynn—$2,000 ae to 
the man in France, $1,500 for the man in England, and $1,000 for the man in Canada? 
—A. No, our Branch never took that seriously at all. 

Q. Have they adopted anything definite?—A. Well, I was not at the last meeting 
last Monday night, but I think this scheme was outlined that has been presented by 
the Dominion commands. I was in Hamilton last Monday night. I think a general 
outline was given. There was no vote whatever taken on this matter. We put these 
matters before the Committee who, in their good judgment, will accept them or reject 
them, or pick out the good parts. 

Q. What do you mean by the interim report ?—This committee on re-establishment, 
our local committee, met from time to time—I think we have had about six meetings, 
looking into different phases of the soldier problems, not only the grant but other 
phases—and at our meeting some one got up and asked how the re-establishment com- 
mittee were getting on, and I think it was Mr. Checkland, the Secretary, got up and 
made interim report of how far we had perfected it at that time. ~ 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. A verbal report ?—A. A verbal report, nothing in writing. 


By Mr. Tweedte: 
Q. And that is the last action that was taken?—A. Yes; we have had no meeting 


\ 


since at which I was present, and I don’t know what was done last Monday night. = 


Q. Did your committee in that interim report complete the scheme?—A. Yes, we 
met and completed the scheme. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Put it in writing?—A. I think the secretary put it in writing. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. And on whose authority did you meet and complete it?—A. On the sutton 


of the G.W.V.A., that gave us authority to meet from time to time. a 


Q. And this scheme is the result of the work of the committee of the ‘Ottawa 
branch of the G.W.V.A.?—A. That is correct, sir. 


Q. And this scheme is a scheme prepared by the committe of that association!— — | 


IN NEES. 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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Q. That is what you are presenting here to-day ?—A. That is right. 

Q. Another form of aid which you were asked to give was the pensions in connec- 
tion with widows of soldiers? 

Mr. MacNetz: I think this point ought to be cleared up in the interests of Mr. 
Margeson. All that has been placed before you is in the form of suggestions which we 
hope will be of value to this committee. The general principles were discussed and 
decided upon at.the Convention. All the branches have been collaborating in order to 
prepare some concrete suggestion. Col. Margeson’s was one of those, and I think there 
is sincerity in his purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN: We quite understand that. 

Mr. MacNeiu: The trend of these questions is to show that there was disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. Tweepie: Not at all; I just wanted to find out what support this scheme had. 
Mr. Flynn claims that nearly all the soldiers in Canada support him. and that it is 
supported by the G.W.V.A. generally. Here is a large scheme, and I just want to find 
out where the support was behind Col. Margeson’s scheme. 

The CHamRMAN: And where it came from. 

Mr. TWEEDIE: Yes. 

The CuairMaN: We have had three general schemes. We have had all sorts of 
suggestions regarding this, that, and the other thing, but this is the third general 
scheme that has come before us for dealing with this problem. The purpose of Mr. 
Tweedie’s question apparently as to ascertain in the first place where this scheme 
comes from, and in the second place, to what extent it is supported, that is all. 

Mr. Tweepir: Yes, that is right.. (To witness). Do you know of this scheme that 
you have presented being adopted in any other country or any or the colonies?/—A. Yes, 
sir, I do, but only by newspaper ,reports; I think that Australia and New Zealand are 
proceeding on somewhat similar lines. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is, on a per diem basis? 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Do you know the amount allowed in New Zealand per diem?—A. I am not sure. 
Q. Or Australia?—A. Somewhere around 35 cents a day, I think. 
Mr. Coorrr: It is 18 pence a day in New Zealand, that would be 36 cents, I am 
open to correction on that. 
Witness: I am not saying that my figures are right. It is the principle of the 
thing that I am laying down. I think in Australia it is 36 cents—18 pence. 


he Ves: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you this scheme in the form of a document?—A. I can give it to you in 
the form of a document. I would have to consult the secretary, who has the infor- 
mation. 

The CuairMAn: I was going to suggest, in order that we may get authoritative 
information, that Colonel Clark through the D.S.C.R. or through Government chan- 
nels arrange to send a cable to New Zealand and Australia, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if they have a scheme of this kind, and to ascertain what the payments are. 

The Witness: I think the Militia Department has that information. 

Mr. MacNe1L: And also to ascertain the rates of pay in those places. 

Mr. Tweepre: You might ask them to give us all the forms of assistance to the 


returned men. 
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The Witness: I think the Minister of Militia has all that information. 


The CHaiRMAN: We may have this understanding: That if we have official infor- 
‘mation from New Zealand and Australia in reference to the pay and allowance to sol- 
diers and the payment of gratuity and the basis on which it is paid we could incor- 
porate that in the evidence without calling witnesses. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. With reference to your estimate, what do you say as to costs¢—A. J estimate 
that the total cost of the plan which I outlined this afternoon, including cash and 
credit, if every person took the amount that was allotted to him, would be about 
$190,000,000. To make a very outside estimate, I figured that $2uvv,000,000 would 
cover it, if everybody took it. Supposing 20 per cent did not take it, it would leave 
about $160,000,000, of which you would have to raise in ‘cash about $85,000,000, the 
balance being credit. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Of course you do not know how many would take it?—A. It does not make 
any difference how many take it up, that would not change the figures. I figure on 
this basis roughly: 300,000 soldiers have seen service in France, less the dead—about 
352,000, about 52,000 being killed—leaving 300,000 men with an average of 800 days’ 
service. Of course these figures are all high. I said 80 cents this afternoon. I 
should have said 70 cents for the overseas men. The figures should be 70, 40 and 20. 
That makes $168,000,000 for the men who actually saw service in France provided 
you gave them the 70 cents all the time from the date ‘of enlistment to date of dis- 
charge. If you did not do that and only gave them a pro rata amount for England, 
Canada and France, it would not be half of that, but provided you make it 70 cents, 
right through it would be $168,000,000. 

Q. Three hundred thousand men with an average of 800 days at 70 cents, makes 
$160,000,000.—A. Yes, 60,000 men in England alone at 800 days service, which is large, 
makes $19,000,000 at 40 cents. One hundred and seventy-two thousand in Canada at 
400 days service, which is very large—I think they will average about a year—at 20 
cents, a day will make $13,000,000 in round numbers. That totalled up will make 
$200,000,000. I think I am safe in saying that I might take 10 per cen’ at least off 
the estimate, and that $180,000,000 will cover it. But basing it on $200,000,000, 
placing it at the outside amount under the system which I outline, T figure that it 
will be less than half of that, under my scheme that no man gets more than $500 at 
the outside, it will be under a hundred million—between eighty and ninety millions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. State that again?—A. Under the scheme I propose, the man does not get all 
his cash, but the most cash any man can get is $500, if he has it coming to him, and 
the balanice is kept to his credit which he can use at some future time if he wants to 
take up Government re-establishment problems. 

Q. You suggest that under your scheme any man that is entitled to $500 or less 
be paid that in cash?—A. If he wants it. 

Q. But that the other be reserved for him. It has got to be raised?—A. Some 
day in the future. 

Q. Well, it is not very far distant?—A. Some cases it will be a year or two. 

Q. Do yeu mean to say that if a man has got credit and he wants to use it for 
re-establishment, he is going to let it lie there for a year or two?—A. He may. 

Q. I would imagine that the cases would be very few?—A. There would not be 
many. 
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Q. It practically means that your scheme, as I see it, would involve the raising 
of $85,000,000 and the balance in a very short time?—A. The balance would not 
necessarily be cash, because a great many people would not need the balance to be 
re-established. They would let that stand there and the Government would pay them 
interest on that for a number of years, which would not mean actually raising the 
money, though of course it would be against the credit of the country. 

Q. This is a re-establishment scheme of yours, and if we have had any argument 
it is that this is an absolute necessity, that it is a matter that must be attended to at 
once, that there is a very urgent pressing need. Now you suggest that the difference 
between $85,000,000 and $200,000,000, that is $150,000,000, would not be urgently 
needed for re-establishment ?—A. You misunderstand me. I say that in the neigh- 
 borhood of $100,000,000 would be necessary in order to hand the man the amount in 
cash. 


’ Mr. Morpuy: That is all at the rate of $500 each. 


- ee ae 


as im eS 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Whatever the man is entitled to up to $500. Some would only be entitled jo 
$100, some to $200 and some to $250?2—A. I say the balance. For instance if a man 
wants to go into the land plan today, the Government has to raise the money to put 
him on that land. Take that balance to his credit, and credit him on his land, instead 
of the Government taking in out of one pocket and putting in the other. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. In the first year you might only advance him a certain amount?—A. It is put 
to his credit the first year. 
Q. If he owed the Government an installment at the end of the year, he would 
have that credit there to apply to it?—-A. I do not just understand the method by 
which the soldier buys that land. 


Mr. Tweepir: The Government advances all the money, less ten per cent, which 
the soldier is required to put up, but which in special cases the Government do not 
require him to put up. But it involves the immediate advance of money for the 
purchase of land. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If a man wants to purchase a quarter section of land, 160 acres, the cost of 
_ which is $20 an acre, that would be $3,200. The Soldiers’ Settlement Board goes out 
and buys that land and pays for it in cash?—A. That is right. 

Q. Ordinarily, under the law, the soldier is required to put up one tenth, which 
would be $320. His next payment, if I am not mistaken is due one year from then ?— 
eA Yes, sir: 

 Q. What you state is that if this were set aside as a reserve, the soldier would 
have this to his credit, and it could be applied to his first payment?—A. To his first 
_ payment, or if the amount of the credit is more than the first payment, it would hold 
against the second payment. He gets no cash. 
: Q. There is just this difference at the present time. When the Government 
- purchases that land—we will say the amount is $4,000,000—the soldier puts up one 
_ tenth, $400, the balance being $3,600. The soldier owes that; it is advanced to him? 
_ —A. Yes, sir. 
: Q. You suggest instead of that being merely advanced, a further sum be provided 
_ whereby he is enabled to reduce the amount of indebtedness?—A. Supposing he owes 
- $400. We will say his first payment is $500 and he has a credit of $300. Very few will 
have more than that credit; most of them will have less. Instead of his putting up 
ten per cent, the Government would take that $300 and place it against his indebtedness 
on the farm. 


ae ee a ee a 
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Q. It does not mean that a less sum of money would have to be raised?—A. It 
would have to be raised any way, that is if the man goes on the farm, and our purpose, 
I take it, is to get as many men on the farm as possible. Tf that encourages them 
to go on the farm, well and good. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. The Soldiers’ Settlement Board is already providing him with a loan up to 
$7,500 or $8,0002—A. Still he has to make payments on that, and here is his credit 
to make the payments with. His first payment is not due for two years, and the 
Government hold that credit for two years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. So far as the general result is concerned, your scheme means—taking your 
maximum figures, which you think are the outside of what would be required—it 
would mean that the Government would not have to give the cash immediately, but 
eventually it would have to give in cash all told the $200,000,000?—A. Yes, sir. Even- 
tually they will have to give the $200,000,000 any way, that is through land settlement 
and so on in the long run. 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Under your scheme, what class is going to benefit most?—A. I do not know 
what the idea of the Committee is on the question of housing, but I find in travelling 
over the country that a great many soldiers would like to get a house, but they have 
no money to get it with. Now, if they had. this credit, it could be used for housing 
purposes as well as for land purposes. 

Q. That was not my question?—A. Here is the point: If you can get a man 
housed, make him the owner of his house, or part owner, or settle him on the land, 
you give him a stake in the country that [I think is very valuable. 


By Mr. Tweede: 

Q. You said that if he was entitled to $800, a balance of $300 would be placed 
to his eredit. Would $300 go far to buy a house?—A. It would not go far, but it 
would make a very good initial payment. My idea is that if the soldier gets that 
$500 he should not walk the streets; if he does, he should not get a copper. He should 
be encouraged to get some stake in the country and shift for himself, and try to 
make something for himself. 

Q. Take the man who has $300 but who has no work and cannot get work?—A. 
That is a different problem. 

Q. Do you not think that that is a problem which will have to be considered /— 
A. Yes, sir, very seriously. 

Q. Rendering aid to the unemployed, would that be over and above your scheme? 
—A. I am of opinion’ that if this scheme is brought into force within a reasonable 
time, with the amount of money that would be given to him first, the great difficulty 


| with reference to unemployment is not going to arise. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take this case, and it will be typical to a very large extent; assuming that 
we are going to have the unemployment condition that has been submitted to us here; 
the returned man from November runs into a period of four months without employ- 
ment. You pay him his cash as you suggest to take care of that period. Another 
man, as a great many are, is in employment. You would hand to the man in employ- 
ment the same amount of cash?—A. No, sir, not unless he wants it. Now do not 
misunderstand me, I say not unless he wants it, and I believe that the amount of cash 
which will actually have to be raised is not going to be as much as we have estimated 
here. 
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By Mr. Tweedie: 


~ Q. You said $85,000,000 eash and $85,000,000 credit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I understood you to say an initial payment of $500 cash that was to be 
given to each man and the balance which would average $300 to each man would be 
held to his credit?—A. No, sir, my idea was to put three propositions to the man. 
-First—I can illustrate it better by taking what is coming to the man—I will write 
to him and say there are three propositions, you can accept any one of the three, the 
first proposition is $500 cash and $100 credit. The second is $500 Victory Peace Bonds 
instead of cash at the regular rate of interest, untaxable, but if you dispose of it, tax- 
able, and the balance in credit. Third, if you are re-established and do not require 
assistance and do not wish to take either of the other two schemes are you willing to 
- forego any claim you may have. I stated to you that I believe there are 50,000 sol- 

dirs i in Canada who would forego any claim at all. 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. Let us follow that a little further because, take the city of Toronto for example, 
when their municipal employees went away they agreed to take them back in the ser- 
4 yice; | presume they have done so, they are back drawing a salary, probably an increased 
salary, and these men would be entitled to take the cash bonus you are giving them 
“up to $500. You say that some of them would not ask for it, on the other hand you 
have the man who has not been able to get employment steady, and who is going to 
put out his share in order to maintain himself until he can get steady employment ? 
‘The one man is taking his share and putting it in a house or is able to set aside the 
money he receives while the other man has no opportunity whatever to save any- 
thing. Supposing after that money is exhausted that man comes back and says you 
‘must take care of my unemployment in addition to what you have already done, you 
must treat me as you have treated the other man?—A. I do not think he would say so. 
Q. Would he not be justified? You take the man who says: ‘‘I want to get work, 
but I cannot find it, you must provide for me, and give me the $500 for myself and 
family because I cannot get work, and there is that other fellow over there that has a 
good job, and you must provide for me in exactly the same way that you have pro- 
yided for him.”—A. A good deal would depend upon the fact that this man had been 
back for some time and in employment. 
Q. Not necessarily, I can take an example J have in my own mind now, that of 
aman who came back within the last three months, he got back on his old job; there 
isno unemployment staring him in the face; what is the man who is unemployed to 
do?—A. He has a house and everything to work on. 
—_Q. Not necessarily ?—A. Well, he will probably take this to help him out, and I 
say it would be a good thing to do. 

— Q. And the other man would take it to help him over any unemployment ?— 
| A. If he remained unemployed. 
| Q. We have had a good deal of evidence that there are 30,000 unemployed now, 
and the argument is put up that number will likely be increased to 60,000 this winter, 
md some provision has to be made for that amount. 


4 By Mr. Morphy: 
| Q. What class of men would not take the money?—A. The fellow who does not 


eed it, he does not need assistance. 
— Q. The man who is wealthy?—A. Well, that man is re-established. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. He could claim it whether he is or not?—A. I do not think the soldier is 
easonable. We have unreasonable soldiers of course who want the country to keep 
them in civil life, but if we take the average soldier who fully understands the finan- 
[Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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cial condition of the country if that condition is such that it is not able to stand this 
vast outlay of money, that fellow is studying facts, if he has his home and a good 
job I think that fellow will say, “I have enough.” 

By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. He could take the money if he takes it?-A. He can, if he wants it. 


By Mr. Morphy: f 
Q. You made a blanket statement that there were 50,000 men who would be in 
that class, would that be by reason of general patriotism of the returned soldier?—A. © 
On my knowledge of the number that are re-established. 


By Mr. McGregor:, * 

Q. And it is to all intents and purposes theirs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then why shouldn’t they take it?—-A. There are lots of soldiers will not take 
it if they don’t need it. I met two men since I left this room who told me that they 
are re-established and they would not take it. 

Mr. Cooprr: And if they saw some other fellow taking it they might alter their 
opinion ? 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. To your knowledge have any men refused or neglected to apply for the 
gratuity ?—A. Yes, there are some that have not applied. 
Q. Any considerable number?—A. Quite a few. 


By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. Do they have to apply ?—A. No. 
Q. It was paid to them?—A. No. 
Q. Have any of these checks been returned?—A. I think not. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 
Q. You had separation allowance, as we all know, in connection with the soldiers 
overseas ’—A. Yes. 
Q. What number, if any, of the wives and mothers, refused to take separation 
allowances?—A. Not many. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. How mailed back their checks?—A. Very few of them, there would be no 
reason why they should do that; the checks were set out in the ordinary course, and 


I would have thought there was something wrong with a person in their head if they 
did that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take this class, I presume there are a great many cases in that class, where | 
men who went across belonged to families that are very wealthy, men who were very 
wealthy themselves, and they left their dependents behind, did they refuse to take 
separation allowance?—A. I do not think they did. 

Q. If that is true, of that class during the strain of war, what would be liable 
to happen now?—A. I think that people during the strain of war, while the war was 
running, did not make as much of a study of the country’s finance as I believe they 
will do now in the time of peace. 

Q. That is the man who is very wealthy can support his family, there were cases 
of that kind?—-A. Yes. 
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Q. And these were quite willing to take the separation allowance?—A. It was 
mailed to his wife, and she took it. Once in a while some keep two if they can do it; 
we had quite a time to get one of them back. 


: By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. In estimating the number of men benefited under your scheme, you have 
* included the officers, haven’t you?—A. I have included everybody in my scheme; I 
_ made it large, but the officers would not come under my scheme at all. 

: Q. That would reduce the number by 25,000 or 30,000?—A. A good many, perhaps 
not that many. Those are very outside figures I am quoting, and even if everybody 
: took it, even if there was not a patriotic man in Canada that refused to take it, putting 
| 


it on that basis I still got down so that the actual amount of cash that would have to be 
— yaised now would not exceed $100,000,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you have anything to do with preparing the estimate of expenditure for 
the gratuities?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the estimate you made?—A. $125,000,000. 
. Q. That was not the first one that reached us?—A. The first one I made. 
_—«Q.~ What is that going to grow into’—Have you got the most recent figures ?—A. 
_ No, sir. My private opinion is that we won’t spend $125,000,000. I think I gave the 
-. outside mark. 


Mr. T. O. Cox recalled. 


The Cuamman: Mr. Cox, did you give your revised figures as far as gratuities are 
concerned ? 

Mr. T. O. Cox: Well, this gratuity is to a great extent an estimate, because we 
have not got actual figures, there are so many men still applying and so many men now 
in course of receiving their gratuity. There are also something like 5,000 men on the 

- Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment for treatment who have not received 
_ gratuity. On the amended figures we worked out the other day we estimated that it 
4 will probably cost between $134,000,000 and $136,000,000. That is only an estimate, 

and we could not get closer. i 
7 Q. What sum did you state to the committee the other day as the estimate?—A. 
 $125,000,000. ; 
Q. That is only an estimate you are giving us now?—-A. Yes. Both are estimates. 
’ Q. Who prepared those estimates?—A. I prepared them with Major Macdonald 

_ and General Langton. We went into them very carefully. 

P. Q. How long were you in preparing those estimates?—A. I spent 36 hours solid, 
and about 3 nights as well, getting the information. 

_ Q. And your estimate now is that the gratuities we are in the course of paying 
will amount to between $134,000,000 and $136,000,000?—A. That was the estimate. 

; Q. If you took the lower figure, $134,000,000, do you consider you would be out 
three millions in your estimate?—A. In my opinion we are pretty nearly correct, $134,- 
000,000, but it is only an estimate, and I would not like to be quoted as being definite. 
I think $134,000,000 is right, but I don’t think it impossible to be wrong five millions 
each way. 

-Q. It might possibly be down to $129,000,000?—A. Yes, and it might be up to 
_ $139,000,000. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
 Q. Have any of those gratuities been unclaimed, not applied for?—A. 12,000 
claims from men discharged prior to the 11th November who are entitled to gratuity 
have not yet put their claims in. It will be 11,000 now, but it was 12,000 last week. 
‘ [Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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Q. 11,000 out of the total number who have come back and been discharged?—A, 

Those are men who were discharged prior to November, 1918. 

Q. The rest received their gratuity /—A. They have received their post-discharge _ 

pay, but they have not applied for the gratuity. 

Q. Those who were demobilized previously received theirs without application?— 

A. Those who were discharged subsequently. There are approximately five thousand, 

I think, on the strength of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment for treatment, were 

supposed not to have received their gratuity; I don’t think they have received it; and 

-the men who were discharged in July, August and September, there are still some 
payments to come to them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you had any letters fram returned men intimating that they did not 
desire to receive their gratuity ?—A. I have not seen any of those letters myself. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


@. Men demobilized this summer received their gratuity without it being neces- 
sary for them to make application?—A. Yes, they are paid automatically. ; 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Why were the others not received in the same way ?—A. I sent out 35,000 cir- 
culars after the men who had not replied, and of those 35,000 I think about 7,000 have — 
been returned ‘Address unknown.” 

Q. Would those 7,000 be part of the 11,0002?—A. They are part of the 11,000. 

Q. Is there any indication from anything you have seen that those 11,000 are not 
aware that they are entitled to a gratuity ?—A. I wrote a letter to British Columbia 
and I had a reply from some one out there to say that he had circularized the papers |) 
in the Western States and that he had received 60 applications as the result of those — 
circulars sent to the western states. That is about a month ago. We are still getting 
men in every day that do not know they are entitled, in Ottawa even, I had one man 
come to me, he was entitled to $280, I think he was a doctor or something, he was a 
professional man anyway, and he didn’t know anything about it until he had come 
into Ottawa and some one told him he though he was entitled to a gratuity. I had 
an application from a man located at Johannesburg in South Africa. Of course they 
are being reduced; I got 189 applications in ‘to-day, and we are getting 180 or 200 in 
every day, which is reducing this 11,000. 


Witness retired. 


Examination of Col. J. W. Marcreson resumed. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. Col. Margeson, suppose the Committee gave you 48 hours, how many of these 
50,000 men could you get to come in here and sit down and take their oath that they 
would not take the money?—A. It would be pretty hard to find any in Ottawa. 

Q. Where will you find them?—A. Down in Nova Seotia I would start in. 

Q. You are not very serious about that just at the time?—A. I believe, sir, I t 
have faith in believing that if this is looked upon purely as a re-establishment matter 

'—they did not look at the war service gratuity as a re-establishment matter; the © 
soldier thought he got that as a matter of right, and it went to him—if this is looked 
upon purely as a re-establishment matter I believe that the type of soldier who is ky 
re-established, understanding our conditions, would not take it. I may be 10,000 out 
in my estimate, but you would be surprised how many there would be in this country. 

Q. As we say up west, it listens well?—A. Yes; well, of course in some places it ih 
would not take, perhaps, but Nova Scotia is different. : 

Mor OF Cox d : 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You have faith in humanity?—A. I have very great faith, Mr. Chairman, in 
1e sane type of returned soldier who is honestly wishing to become re-established and 
ho is not trying to grab a whole lot of money out of the country. I have faith in 


type, and thank fortune, the other type are not very numerous, although they 
ake a lot of noise. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Do you think the figures you give and the amounts which you estimate are 
uficient ?—A. I believe that the amount is sufficient, yes sir. 

Q. Then the scheme which Mr. Flynn advocated, to give $2,000 and $1,500 and 
$1,000, would be altogether too high?—A. Well, it would be simply a waste of public 
nds, in my private opinion. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Do you know how much this scheme of yours would run into?#—A. In round 
umbers, cash and credits, outside, between $190,000,000 and $200,000,000. And I 
elieve, leaving out the fact, forgetting that nobody would refuse it, but that every- 
ody takes it, I would believe you could put it down to $165,000,000 or $160,000,000 
redit or cash. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
 Q. If everybody takes it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Mr. Greig’ stated that officers were seconded from Canadian Battalions to the 
toyal Air Force, went to the Royal Air Force, obtained promotion and served in the 
lor ranks, were returned for one day only to their original Canadian unit, brought 
ack to their original rank and discharged, and received the war service gratuity of 
their original rank. In other words, they were penalized because they were transferred 
a senior branch of the service. Another thing he stated was that there were certain 
criminations shown by the C.A.F. and certain officers received the full gratuity to 
hich they were entitled by reason of their rank in the C.A.F.2?—A. No, I did not 
mow it was working out that way. Mr. Cox might know about that. 

_ The Cuatrman: You will remember that one of the Naval officers this morning put 
in this statement, and he referred to circular letter No. 48 to the Paymasters in 
Canada, sent from headquarters 54212385, dated October-June 12, 1919. I had that 
t down to either the Militia Department or the Naval Department, and they sent 
k a statement here covering the Order in Council which was passed. It is Order in 
uncil No. 1735 of this year, apparently passed quite recently. Mr. Cox will explain 
3 purport. 

_ Mr. Cox: This Order in Council provides that an officer seconded to the reservists 
the Royal Air Force and if he returns to the C.E.F. for demobilization will draw 
fying rates of pay until such time as he is discharged, unless he returns to regimental 
duties, in which case he will draw his regimental rates, and in any case he will draw his 
ervice gratuity and his flying rates. 

he Cuamman: That was not the original provision. 

r. Cox: No, this is a new regulation just recently passed and has not been made 
lic, because we have not the information to adjust those accounts. We have cabled 
ingland for this information and it is expected every day, and as soon as it comes 
mediate adjustment will be made of all these points. 

he Cuarrman: If I remember the point it was this: that Canadians who were 


ded to the Royal Air Force and who had advanced in rank, and got a certain 
[Col. J. W. Margeson. | 
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rank, when they came back were reduced to their original rank in the Canadian rank, ” j 


and given their security on that basis. I understand the purpose of this Order in 
Council is to give these men their gratuity on the basis of the rank they secured in 
the Royal Air Force, so that I think if the provisions of this Order in Council are 
carried out, it will clear up the point. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Does that Order in Council apply also to the men in the Royal Air Force? 
One witness stated that although he served in command of a vessel, he only received 
the same pay as if he had served in Canada only?—A. That is impossible under the 
present Order in Council. 

Q. That is the new one just made?—A. No, he quoted that Order in Council, the 
very first one that was passed. 

Q. He was not correct ?—A. No, he was not correct. 

Q. It should be put on the record and the correction made, because it created a 
very bad impression ?—A. I came in while he was giving his evidence. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 

Q. He claimed that, as a member of the Royal Canadian Naval Reservists, if he 
served in a British ship belonging to the Royal Navy, he received a gratuity, and if 
on the other hand he served in a Canadian ship belonging to the same force in the 
same sea, he received no gratuity ?—A. It would be impossible for him to have that 
service, because there were no ships. 

The CuHamman: His complaint was that the man who served on the Niobe and 
who was in action, as he put it, under gunfire, was placed on a different plane so far 
as gratuity is concerned from-the man who joined the Royal Navy Reserve on a ship 
on the Irish sea near Great Britain. 


By Mr. Arthurs: 


Q. It was stated that provision is made for Canadians who served in any sea-going 
vessel, but no provision is made for volunteer service?—A. No, he is wrong. If you 
look at the last page of the Order in Council you will see that if he were on the Niobe 
he would be in the Canadian Naval Service. 

Q. No, he might belong to the reserve. The point was that these men were Cana- 
dian Naval Reserve men?—A. He might be an R.N.C.V.R. and he would be in the 
Canadian service on a Canadian ship. If he served over three years he would get 183 


days, if he served over two years he would get 153 days, and over one year he would 4), 
get 122 days. If anybody gave a different interpretation of the Order in Council, he . 


never read it: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They have put over this contention, that the man who served in the trawler or . 


the patrol boats on the Pacific or Atlantie for a period of three years is not placed in 
the same position as a soldier who went overseas?—A. If he signed up in the Naval 
service, as I think they all do in these trawlers, he would be placed exactly in the same 
position as the man in the trenches, if he gave the same length of service. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. How about the man in the naval service on the Pacifie coast?—A. Just the 
same. He is in a better position than the man who only got as far as England. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. It says they must be in the Royal Navy?—A. No, that was the second division. ‘h 
In the Royal Canadian Volunteer Reserve, every man who has been in a ship over ,, 
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three years gets 183 days, and in the Canadian Naval service he gets 183 days. No 
naval man can have any kick, because he is treated just as well as the man who served 
jn the trenches. 


By the Chairman: 


: Q. What is meant by number four, that if he is in any Canadian naval force he 
only gets 92 days? What is a Canadian naval force, in comparison with one and two? 
_ —A. Take a man in the Canadian land forces for 92 days, that would be a man who 
never got out of Canada. Take several Canadian men that were never on a ship, 
simply drilling in Halifax harbour, or if they were on a ship she was tied to the wharf, 
pier would come under No. 4. 

Q. If a man went out on a trawler?—A. He comes under one and two. 


The CHairMAN: Is the young gentleman here who gave that evidence? 
Mr. MacNeit: No, sir, he is not here. 
Witness: Whoever gave any other interpretation is wrong. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

: Q. There are a great many soldiers in the Civil Service who are not permanent. 
You know that; upwards of 13,000 or 14,000, I think?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they are fit for the position in which they are placed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I am told there is a good deal of unrest created by the fact that they are not 
permanent. You know that to be a fact?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And with a good deal of reason?—A. Yes, sir. 

4 Q. Under the existing regulations they cannot be made permanent without under- 
going examination?—A. I think that is true under the present regulations. 

4 Q. Supposing that there are 14,000 of them, in consideration of their being made 
permanent, is it not likely that a large majority of them would be willing to waive that 
credit that would come to them under your scheme?—A. You mean that if they were 
sure of their places? 

Q. Yes?—A. I believe that 5,000 in Ottawa would do it. 

__ Q. Was that in your mind when you spoke of 50,000?—A. I made the statement 
- that very few in Ottawa would take it. 

4 Q. You did not think of this?—A. I have thought of it. We have discussed that 
_ Many times in our Great War Veterans’ Association. I am talking about conditions as 
_ they are. That is a matter, I understand, which is being dealt with now under the 
— Givil Service Bill, with which I am not very familiar. 

Mr. Morpuy: It is a matter for this committee to make a recommendation if it 
sees fit. 


The Coamman: We can make a recommendation on that point. 
_ Mr. Morpuy: I hope it will be done; I think it ought to be. 


_ Witness discharged. 


Major A. M. Brown: Called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are an officer of the Militia Wee ehea oA: Yes, sir, attached to the 


irector of Records under the Adjutant General. 

Q. You have been there for how long?—A. I returned from England in May, 
nd I have been there since June. 

Q. In the Records Branch ?—A. Attached to the Directorate of Records in the 


~Adju neral’s Branch. 
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Q. You heard the discussion we had here the other day with reference to the 
number of men who reached France?—A. Yes, sir. 4 

Q). Have you given any consideration to the question since?—A. I could only 
do so in a general way. As I explained at that time, to furnish you with actual 
figures in order that you might estimate accurately the cost of any of those schemes, 
would mean ‘that the individual record of each individual soldier would have to be 
gone into. These individual records are not at present available. There is a large 
number of men en route from England at the present time. There have been men 
demobilized whose records are en route to Ottawa. There are the soldiers who took 
their discharges in England, whose records have not yet been returned to Canada 
owing to the fact that they are required there for the purposes of pension, and it 
will be a month or two before these records are available. In addition, there are the 
men still in hospital in England, and the troops still in England, whose records will 
not be available until they are returned to ‘Canada and demobilized. 

Q. Do you not think that this whole business might have been arranged so that 
we would be able to get at this information when we wanted it?—A. J think, sir, _ 
judging from my short experience at Militia headquarters, that the real job in 
connection with the war has been carried out, and that such figures as you require 
for this purpose are absolutely a post-war job. I know that two months ago plans 
were made which would furnish such information as you require now, but it was 
realized at that time and is still realized that that job cannot be done until the com- 
plete records are available. I do not suppose you are interested in the plan which they 
have proposed to adopt. 

Q. You have a plan in sight?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The fact remains that no steps were taken in the past to enable us to get 
this information quickly now?—A. That is so, sir. 

Q. You say you had given the matter some attention since you were here last; 
are you in a position to furnish any estimate of the number of men who reached 
France?—A. I am convinced, with a knowledge of conditions in France, and of the 
weeding out process that occurred in England in 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918, that 
Mr. Cox’s estimate of 50,000 troops who did not leave England is approximately 
correct. \My reason for thinking that, sir, is the fact that the headquarters were 
continually chasing men out from England who had not seen service. They were 
interested in furnishing reinforcements to France. As far as possible, they saw 
that everybody who had not gone to France, went there and sooner or later most of 
the men went there either in a combatant or non-combatant capacity. My reason 
for thinking that Mr. Cox’s figures are more or less correct is also that in September, 
1918, the number of Canadians serving in France was 160,000. There was an aver- 
age of approximately 120,000 in France during the last six or seven months of the 
war. Under the conditions in which troops were engaged in France in 1915, 1916, 
1917 and 1918, it would be impossible to maintain a force such ‘as the Canadian 
corps with less troops going to and from than three times the number that was _ | 
engaged on an average during the period of the last six months of 1918. That was» 
120,000. Three times that is approximately 360,000. Four hundred and eighteen |, 
thousand, I understand, was the figure estimated as leaving Canada. Fifty thougand  , 
is the estimated number of troops who did not leave Mngland for France, leaving |, 
approximately 360,000 which I consider would be absolutely necessary coming and 4 
going to maintain a force of 120,000. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. You say it is the men in England keep the records and names of men who go 
to France?—A. I do not say any such thing, sir. : 
Q. Well, do they keep any records showing the number of men that went to i 
France?—A. I think I can best explain that this way: The chief question in Canada ~ 
[Major A. M. Brown.) : ; 
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: “How many troops are available for shipping to England?” Whether they had 
een in England before or not was immaterial. The question in England was: ‘‘ How 
many troops are in fit condition to go to France, trained and fit?’ The question in 
France was getting troops over there; whether men had been over there or not didn’t 
matter. 

— Q. We have a lot of men in Canada who say the material thing was to ascertain 
how many men were ready to ship to England. Do you not think it was just as 
material to show how many men got to England?—A. These figures have been given; 
T think 418,000. 

Q. The administration of the Militia Department is under two heads: the homie 
officer and the overseas minister ?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. You can give the number of men who left Canada and went over to England? 
ae Y eS. 

f Q. Would not the overseas minister be able to show the number of men who 
went from England to France equally as well?—A. He could show you the number 
‘of movements of men from England to France, which is a different thing. If 50,000 
‘men were required in France, if they were available that number went. Some of 
‘them might have gone before. That is the administrative point of view. Now, from 
‘the individual point of view that is an entirely different thing. In Canada sufficient 
records of the individual were maintained in order that the department might get 
imto touch with the next-of-kin if anything happened to the individual. 

Q. We had men that went twice from this country to England. Are yow able 
to state the number of men that left Canada for England?—A. Yes, we could tell 
the number of men coming back from England to Canada more easily than we could 
tell the number of men that went from France to England. The majority of the men 
who made the second trip from Canada to England were O.M.F.C. men, which meant 
that they were not on the strength of the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

Q. Supposing 1,000 men were sent from a camp in England to France, would 
ot the adjutant know the number of men who had gone over for the first time ?—A. 
He would know the number of casualties, as individuals, but he would not know that 
collectively. 

Q. He would not be able to say that 500 men went there for the first time and 
hat 500 were casualties returning to France?—A. He would have that information, 
he would know it, but from an administrative point of view it was not of value and 
_ was not kept. 

Q. The record was not kept aoe No; it was not of value from an administra- 
e point of view. 

Q. And the only record is the individual file of each man which is kept for 
asualty-use2—A. It is what is known as Form 103, containing everything connected 
yo the soldier. 

Q. Would you have to search through every one of those forms to get the infor- 
mation required ?—A. We would have to do that. 

Q. Can you explain the great difference between the figures of Mr. MacNeil and 
he figures given by the department?—A. I could not, sir, except that I think whoever 
nade these estimates of the G.W.V.A. may have been influenced by peculiar condi- 
ions known to himself. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
 Q. Both estimates are based upon the same set of figures?—A. From two sets of 
figures. One was the number of enlistments in Canada, the other was the number of 
men who proceeded overseas. Those were the fifures given to Mr. MacNeil. 
-Q. Had you any additional information which was not given to Mr. MacNeil?— 


No, sir, nothing collective. 
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Q. You got 235,0007—A. The Bureau of Public Information gives you informa- 
tion of 160,000 in France at the end of September—killed in action also in the same 
publication, and died of wounds and so forth 54,000 I think in the same publication, 
there is 214,000. Now there is the troops going and coming all the time from 1915 
and late in 1918. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now that is important. You are speaking now of troops in France in what 
year ?—A. 1918. 

Q. And they are taken from that red book?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are those figures again?—A. This book states that 160,000 were in 
France on September 30, 1918; killed in action, died of wounds, missing presumed 
dead, approximately 53,000; died of disease, ignoring them entirely, 52,000. 

Q. And that makes a total of 2—A. 212,000. 

Q. What was your argument based on, that?—A. That was the strength in France 
on September 30, 1918. There ere those who were killed in action or died of wounds; 
troops not in France at September 30, 1918, that had either been evacuated to Eng- 
land to recuperate there, or had been invalided to Canada perhaps, or who were still 
in England on light duty? 

Q. The difference between that 212,000 and their figures, 235,000, is accounted for 
that way ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The difference would be 23,000?—A. Yes, dealing with G.W.V.A. figures. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
Q. Those who qualified for service in England?—A. 184,000. 
Mr. Coorrr: You calculated Forestry work in the 184,000. 
Mr. MacNeEi: Yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. What is the 184,000?—A. They were troops who were not supposed to have 
left England. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. According to the figures in the Red Book there were 160,000 actually on the 
strength in France at the end of September, 1918?—A. That is so. 

Q. And there were 52,000 during the whole period of war who had been killed in 
action or died of wounds up to that time?—A. Not necessarily up to that time, but 
there were small casualties in November. 

Q. That would make a total of 212,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. Then that would leave only 23,000 who had seen service in France during the 
years 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 up to that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you consider that 23,000 is much less than the actual?2—A. I was hit in 
August, and I know I was only one of 10,000 in those three days. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. Would it be possible for that 10,000 to be part of the 160,000?—A. Very 
slightly wounded cases, and not very many of them, because if you will remember the 
whole army was attacking at that time, and the great thing was that everybody that 
was wounded had to be got out of France. 

Q. But you were in France then, in August; you were hit then?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were one of a body of men in France?—A. Yes, in August. 


Q. Might not you have been one of the 235,000, or one of the 160,000?—A. Not 


one of the 160,000 in France at September 30, 1918. 
{Major A. M. Brown.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. 160,000 is given as the actual strength in France at the end of September, 
1918, so that the men who were evacuated in August from France would not be 
included in the 160,000; that is your argument?—A. That is so. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


Q. And there were 10,000 who came from France at the time you did?—A. Yes. 
: Q. After the 30th September, 1918, do you know of any man proceeding from 
_ England to France who had never been there before?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they go over in large numbers?—A. Yes, we were getting the benefit of 
the draftees at that time. 

4 _ Q. And they were not included in your 212,000?—A. Not in France after Sep- 
tember 30, except those of them among the 52,000 who happened to get killed in 
October. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


q Q. What percentage of the 116,000 were the men who had been wounded two or 
’ three times ?—A. I could not say that. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


q Q. Having regard to your going over these figures, can you state a reasonable 
estimate of the total number of Canadians that did go for service into France ?— 
_ A. I think, based on the knowledge of the troops necessary to maintain units up to 
any sort of strength at all, that you could not maintain that force with less than 
360,000 men coming and going. 

Q. Were units maintained to strength?—A. They periodically got up to their 
strength. For example, in August the units were up to strength, and I think the 
average number of men to each unit, that is, each battalion at the wing was 300 men, 
ready for the first reinforcement. 

“ Q. So that, from the best information obtainable in the absence of the original 
records, would you say, from your knowledge of the situation that 360,000 would be 
a fair estimate?—A. Based entirely on my personal observation and knowledge. If 
_ Imight go a little bit farther, I presume these figures are wanted in connection with 
_ the working out of this scheme. 


Mr. Tweepie: Yes. 


a Witness: To do it accurately you would want to know exactly how many men 
struck France or England for the first time during those years. That information 
. is possible. This information I have got. I know from the same source of information 
_ that those other figures will have to come, that is, an analysis of the individual records, 
that the 1914-15 figures as given by the G.W.V.A. are approximately correct, and 
go far as their estimates here are concerned they deal with the largest amounts for 
service in France. I think it is fair to Mr. MacNeil to make that point. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is, all the men who went forward in 1914-15 were the men who would 

be entitled, under this scheme, to $1,000 and $1,500; the figures in their scheme are 

approximately correct?—A. Approximately correct. 

- Q. And under the plan, those are the men who would receive the largest amounts, 

and they account for the largest amount that would have to be raised?—A. That is 
; Lhave not figured it out on that basis. 62,0000 on the basis of $800 would be about 


$40,000,000 or $50,000,000. 
[Major A. M. Brown.] 
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By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Taking some points that we have over estimated seeds we are within a 
reasonable approximation?—A. J think that on my figures as compared with yours, 
taking your mean average for 1916 and 1918 and figuring it up roughly, it would 
increase your estimate about $40,000,000, but it would not affect the principles. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. That is, the G.W.V.A’s scheme is $40,000,000 too low?—A. That is so, based 


on my own estimates. 
Q. On a mean average?—A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 


Lt. Col. Atrrep T. Hunter called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


@. We had a wire here which was handed in, IJ think, by Col. Currie, to the effect 
that you were chief officer of a club in Toronto known as the Originals Club?—A. I 
am what they call the Grand President, that is, there are several Original Clubs in 
several cities, and more in process of organization, and I am the Provisional Grand 
President of the general organization, what they call the Grand Council of the 
Originals Club. 

Q. You are the Provisional Grand President of the Grand Council of the Originals 
Club 2—A.. Yes. 

Q. Is that a Dominion wide organization?—A. It will be. Of course you under- 
stand from the nature of things we can only organize clubs in the large centres. There 
would not be sufficient clientele in small places. : 

Q. What qualifications must a returned man have, to belong to this institution? 
—A. He must be one of the original expedition of 1914. The club is composed pf men 
of the Original Canadian Expeditionary Forces and all other members of His Majesty’s 
Military or Naval Forces who saw active operation in His Majesty’s Forces in 1914. 


Q. Only those who saw service in 1914, can become members of these clubs#—A. — 


There are certain members of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces who did not get into 


action until 1915, that are eligible, such as the Roya) Canadian Regiment first sent to 


Bermuda. 

Q. To be qualified a man would have to join in 1914 but in the case of some who 
did not see service in that year you would admit them?—A. Yes. 

Q. We understood from Colonel Currie that you had certain representations you 
desired to make to the Committee?—A. Yes, we drew it up in the form of a report to 
the Originals Club in Toronto. I may say the object is this: That we have no difficulty 
in explaining to the military man that the soldier is under a financial handicap, but 
apparently the non-military—that is those who have had no military experience—do 


not understand that. The average well-to-do citizen, the man with the expansive — 


fatuous waistband, if he is speaking of the soldier or the soldier class says: “ ‘These 
returned men do not get on as well as their fellows in the same walks of life. They 
seem to be shiftless and improvident, and sometimes dissipated, but when the same 
man is speaking of himself, if you ask him why his firm is not prospering as well as 
some other firm, “Those fellows have more capital than T have, I am handicapped.” 
But you cannot get the ordinary non-military man to inquire into the financial handi- 
caps that the soldier has been labouring under and is still labouring under. Apparently 
starting with the Premier of Canada, the impression was that the public had dealt” 


generously with the soldier. The contrary is the fact. The soldier has got back — 


a 
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arcely any of his own, and it is with a view to put that in the form of a calculation 
at we got up this report and with your permission I will read the report. It reads 
follows :— 


To the President and Members of the Originals Club,— 


. We, your Committee appointed for the purpose of considering the claim 
of the returned soldier to a further gratuity or financial recompense beg to 
report as follows :— 

No accurate calculation can be made as to the physical mental and moral 
sacrifices made during their term overseas by our returned men. The pensions 
_ for disabilities are an inadequate attempt to make compensation for some of 
their sacrifices. The post-war gratuities are less a payment on account than 
a an effort to tide over the ex-soldier during the first months of his repatriation. 
. But it is possible to make a calculation as to the financial losses suffered day 
__— iby day or week by week by these men. This calculation is necessarily a very 
* rough one. It is true that an actuary given several years to collect and classify 
be statisties, and then apply to them his professional formulae could make an 
_-—s interesting academic calculation. But the lapse of these several years would 
defeat the object of the calculation. The object is to inform the public now 
as to the approximate financial loss that a returned man has suffered. We can 
get at a figure roughly by taking the wages paid various classes of skilled 
and unskilled labourers to which our’men belonged during theee years of 1914- 
"1919, inclusive. Certain classes of workers we shall have to deal 
With on the principle of a set-off. Thus, with agricultural labourers when the 
war broke out it was only a small percentage that earned as much cash (in 
addition to their living) as $10 a week. But with the progress of voluntary 
recruiting and the pressure amounting to a boycott in smaller communities, 
2 the agricultural workers disappeared from the farms and villages; a good 
‘many into the army and a great many more into the cities, where they became 
a lordly munition workers. Thereafter $10 a week became the first offer of wages, 
and towards the end of the war it was a case of paying what was demanded, 
and setting a luxurious table for the master of the situation. On the other 
hand, it would not be fair to make calculations on the swollen wages paid 
munition workers; for this reason if no other, that these wages depended on 
a great many of us being overseas to use the product. Accordingly it is better 
to lump these two items of agricultural and munition wages, and it seems 
probable that throughout the war they would have averaged about what other 
workers averaged in the classes which we shall consider. 

‘In striking an average of the trades for which we have figures, we cannot 
follow the simple plan of adding together the figures for each year and dividing 

by the number of years. As only about 30,000 were overseas in 1914 and only 

- for three months of that year, and during the later years of the war those abroad 
numbered hundreds of thousands during the whole year, we must to get at an 

approximate figure take these proportionate amounts into our account. Thus 
taking the figures furnished of departure for overseas service, 


peerage Ya es 150807999 NOH ey 7s 6, Do 
ADIGA Re eer mpi: 1918 See gO too © aicrwbon) 
MG es, 165,003 


and making allowance for the attrition of war, we may roughly take the 
figures as follows :— at 
ON eee ro. 30,000 for 4 year. LOM ee, Ho ISOW LOO 


ie ee) O00! 000 1918 .. .. 340,000 
EOL G+ 265,000 1919 .. .. 320,000 for an average 3 year. 
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Applying this to say figures furnished by the machinists, 


1914) 2. Se ee sbes penhouns LOM Oo Yes bUe peranouns 
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We multiply in 14 by say 8)* which gives: 903. 09s 2.80 
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18 by 340, ie oe Pe Remo G. eo boll. ae) 

US) joni 80, 5 y cuter Genres ie 54.49 
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Dividing, we get roughly 54% cents as an average per hour for machinists. 


Similarly taking figures furnished through the courtesy of the building 
trades and of the fair wage officer for 14 occupations we get an average figure 
of 564 cents an hour. It may be objected that these include what is known as 


‘labourers in those trades and that we should treat these separately from the 


skilled trades. We found, however, that as fully 80 per cent belong to the skilled 
this would raise the average figure slightly. 

Now it will be asked why we use these figures rather than the average figure 
for what is known as an “ordinary labourer.” We are quite aware that in 
Government statistics a large number of the overseas men were put down as 
“labourers.” This is due to the fact that any one who had not actually a 
definite trade was in filling in Government forms called “labourer.” A young 
fellow—very often below recruiting age—who had not fully entered an oecupa- 
tion, unless he could be dignified as a “student,” went down as “labourer.” We 
shall deal with the case of these young fellows later. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that of the class of men who enlisted 
voluntarily almost none of the native Canadians, and of the British-born only 
those who had not yet become accustomed to what are known here as “ white 
man’s conditions’ were in the ranks of the “‘ ordinary labourer.” The ordinary 
labourer of this country (ie., in the English-speaking and voluntary recruiting 
provinces) has in the last fifteen years become more and more what is irrever- 
ently called a “wop.” There were few wops among the ranks of the C.E.F., 
and we may treat the status of that few as among the matters that may safely 
be set off against the wages of the munition worker. We think then averaging 


the figure with that obtained from the data of the machinists, we can safely - 


say for the men with occupations that they would have enjoyed an average wage 
rate of 554 cents per hour. The youngsters we shall speak of later. 

It is not an easy thing to reduce to an hourly basis the pay and allowances 
of a soldier. This will have to be a matter of compromise. ‘The soldier is 
always for it.” In other words, every hour of the twenty-four is the general’s, 
not the soldier’s. But when not in the actual shell-zone the officers from the 
exigent necessity of nature tried to secure to the soldier for sleep the eight 
hours between 9.30 p.m. and 6.30 a.m. The other sixteen hours when behind the 
lines, and the whole twenty-four when in the lines were very much the boss’s 
time. The difference between over-time in Canada and overseas is that the 
workingmen in Canada’ claimed and got a compensatingly higher rate per hour 
for the extra wear and tear. Overseas the employee had nothing extra except 
the hope of F.P. No. 1 or No. 2 if he did not step lively. 

Taking down the soldier’s pay at $1.10 and adding thereto a figure to repre- 
sent his rations, which is a liberal figure if we say 75 cents (for nearly all 
soldiers spent a good part of their pay in buying extra food, and anyway the 
Government rate varied from 65 to 85 cents), we have a figure of $1.85, which 
divided by sixteen hours gives a rate per hour of about 114 cents. If we then 
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deduct this 114 cents from the above figure of 553 cents, we get a financial loss 
of 44 cents an hour. 

Now the averaging working week during war time had not fallen—as most 
people hope to see it permanently fall—to 44 hours, but was about 50 hours. At 
this rate we get a financial loss of $22 a week for every week overseas. It 
may be said “ but the soldier worked sixteen hours a day and Sundays.” But 
for this wear and tear the man in Canada would have received pay and a half 
for overtime and double pay for Sunday. So we may let it rest there and 
discard it from our ealculations, Although it is well for the public to remem- 
ber that this strain of international hours is still being paid for (not by the 
Government) but by the soldier for months and years after his discharge. 
If, however, we cold-bloodedly disregard all the principles that govern the 
treatment of modern labour disputes and simply charge iper week against the 
- soldier his actual pay, we get— 


In Canada a week of 50 hours jat 554 cents OT 75 
In France 7 days of 24 hours each at SuekOe sea: 12 95 
Pueenations at 07) ete re seria NEES arin 
$1 85 
Wace? per weels. vor, ©" PANG salvirg adi ee SIAR RD 


But this is a fish-blooded calculation. The above is an underestimate 5; we 
have not taken into account the pay of officers iand non-coms, the former con- 
siderably greater and the latter slightly greater than the private’s pay. But 
then we have to consider that a graat many of the officers were professional 
men or business men and that the financial loss by absence from his business 
to a lawyer or merchant would be enormously greater than the loss to an 
ordinary private and would much more than offset his extra pay. We must 
remember jalso that the practice of stepping down in rank (by officers, and by 
non-coms. removing their stripes), and of promoting in the field tended to 
raise to the commissioned and non-commissoned ranks men of iconsderable 
energy and ablity. There is no question that if men of this type had been in 
Canada devoting time to money-making their financial profit would have far 
exceeded the differences they received in pay. 

Therefore it is clear that while for the purpose of simplifying the gal- 
culations we have treated every man as a private soldier, an attempt to bring 
the higher ranks into a computation would inevitably prove that our figure 
arrived at is a considerable underestimate. ‘Nor have we taken into account 
the cost of clothing. The Government allowance of $8, shamefacedly raised 
later to $35 to equip the returned man in this respect represents an official 
idea of the value of soldier’s clothing. Nor have we taken into account the 
monthly pittance paid ‘as separation allowances to the wives of soldiers to 
enable them to keep body and soul together. 

These and a great many other things, including perhaps the whole of the 
pay received are more than swallowed up in two elements of financial loss 
which are not merely day-to-day matters but affect the returned man tremen- 
dously in his earning power for the rest of his career. These two elements are 
the loss of progress or promotion among men who had entered on their trade 
or occupation when they went to the war and the loss of ‘training at the most 
critical period of life among those who were in the apprentice stage. Voca- 
tional training—giving it the best value we ‘can—is a very secondary substi- 
_ tute for the ‘training lost during these critical years. The sum of $22 a week 
paid one of these boys for every week he was gone would never replace him in 
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the race for success as far forward as he might have been if he had not lost 
those formative years of his life. The more we contemplate these elements of 
loss the more we shall have to admit that our average figure arrived at above — 
of a week’s financial loss is 'a gross underestimate. : 
We therefore report that from the best information at our disposal we 
have come to the conclusion that the average returned soldier has suffered a 
financial loss im excess of $22 a week for every week he was overseas. 
The following resolution was passed by the Originals Club of Toronto this 
26th day of September, 1919 :— 
That we adopt and concur in the report of the committee not by way 
of asking the country for a specific amount or for any amount, but as a 
method of forming a rough estimate of the financial handicap under which 
every returned man is labouring and we authorize Brother Hunter to 
transmit the report to Brother Colonel Currie, M.P., with a request to 
place the same before the Parliamentary Committee with a view to having 
the honourable gentlemen composing that body investigate and make their 
own calculations from the materials which they can obtain from evidence 
submitted and from data in the possession of Government departments. 


We do not want you to take our calculations; we want you to make them yourselves. 
It is like the boy who was working on the fourth proposition of Euclid. He said he 
did not believe it, and the master said, “I do not want you to believe it; I want you 
to prove it.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Boiled down, colonel, your plan suggests the payment of a cash gratuity, or 
the payment of money?—A. Well, I did not put it in the form of a proposition; I 
was rather building a concrete base on which you could build any proposition that 
appealed to the committee. I know a committee starts out with the idea perhaps that 
they won’t have to give much, or do much, but a fair-minded committee often finds 
itself in the position of recommending a good deal more than it was intended to 
recommend. Then they go back and meet people in their own part of the country 
who will say, “ You are giving these soldiers too much.” The answer is, “ We are 
not giving them anything; we are just letting them have a little bit of their own 
back.” That is the object. 

Q. The object is rather to show a condition that must be met?—A. A condition 
that in all fairness should be met to some extent any way, and it is not eleemosynary. 
You can do but something in the interests of a fair career for the man who has come 
back. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. As I understand it, you have reduced in this report our indebtedness to them 
in dollars and cents?—A. Approximately. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Did you ever consider this phase of it when discussing your report that within 
a year after war broke out, during the whole period, right down, I think we can say, 
to the present time, there is scarcely a branch of labour that did not put up the plea 
that the wage it was receiving was a less wage, so far as the value of the dollar is 
concerned, than they received prior to the war?—A. Yes, I am aware of that; I am 
also aware that the average working man or working woman is living on a scale of 
extravagance for the last three years, such as the well-to-do people would have been 
afraid to show ten years ago. 

Q. Would it be fair to put it this way from your standpoint: that when our 
organized labour bodies throughout Canada under these conditions are agitating for 
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her pay and higher wages there is no foundation for their claim?—A. Only if 
uu want every one in the country to be a sort of an aristocrat. If these people had 
don “mulligan” and things like that, which our fellows lived on, they would 
-have had much complaint about the wages and they would have saved lots of 
noney. 

Q. Let us take a concrete case. Take the man living on a wage of 45 cents an 
jour. We had examples of that; these men actually come forward, their organizations 
ome forward, and they say that the wage of 45 cents an hour that we have been 
etting and are getting now is not a living wage, that the money we get now will not go 
s far as the same amount of money went before the war. That is the contention, 
and has been during the whole war period?—A. There is considerable truth in it, and 
while we are at it, while the representatives of the Government are complaining 
hat it would be difficult to get the money for such a thing as we are suggesting in 
the way cf relief, there is a very large body of business assets that is being neglected, 
and it has a great deal to do with the high cost of living. Put it in the form of a par- 
le: “If two men take off their coats to fight and the crowd gathers around, 
and one of these light-fingered gentlemen goes through not only the pockets of 
the men who have taken off their coats, but the pockets of the crowd as well, and 
you catch that light-fingered man, you do not tax the wage he has made, you con- 
fiscate it, but, of course, if he should be an incorporated company and do it on a 
large scale, taking advantage of the necessities of the country, he is merely a pro- 
- fiteer, he is not a “dip.” Now you have the statistics all ready, you know this, you 
send this roving, wandering investigation that is going through the country, and 
Yet you have in the statistical branch of one of your departments, you have the 
statistics of the profiteer, you have the power between the provinces and the Domin- 
ion; if the Dominion has power to confiscate, and as they have expressed their 
willingness to do anything to compensate the soldier, if the Government has taken 
advantage -of that asset then we will consider anything you say about the difiiculty, 
but until that is done we have every reason to differ with you on the question of 
haying no funds. But if you had taken up this question of raising prices, and divore- 
‘ing bacon from eggs, there would not be any difficulty and a man could live on 45 
cents an hour. 

Q. You have raised another question, a very important question, that has been 
ought to our attention before. But coming back to the original question, your 
argument is based on the difference in pay which the soldier got and the wages that 
‘we pay to the various classes of people during the period of the war?—A. Yes. 

Q. Our difficulty at home during the war, has been that all the working people 
nerally, have considerable difficulty all the time to get a wage that would be equi- 
lent, I mean in purchasing power, to that which they had prior to the war. T think 
am stating it fairly?—A. Yes, that is so, but for the purposes of comparison I have 
taken into account the average of 75 cents a day for the food of our men, their board, 
for their living expenses, they didn’t pay much for rent, nor would the workmen here 

have paid much for rent if they had slept in the places that our men had to sleep in 
d they could have lived on 75 cents a day then as well as our men did, and perhaps 
iter, because they would have had time to look around and select tasty things. But 

time was a time of sacrifice, there was no reason why men here should not live as 


1d as the men at the Front lived; they were not working the same hours every day, 
working under such a strain. I do not say I do not want the working men to have 
maximum degree of comfort in the future, but during war-time every man should 
re sacrificed something. 2 

Q. There is only one way to wage war and that is for the State to use the services 
very one whether in the front line or at home. During war every one should make 
al sacrifice, as far as it is possible to arrange it, but they have not done it in the 
I think if we should get into another war like this we should take some steps in 


direction?—A. Yes, to ration those at home as well as the soldiers. 
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Q. The farmer should produce for the State, all people should work for the State, 
the State should regulate all wages, and an attempt should be made to equalize the 
sacrifice, but, unfortunately, in none of these warring countries was that done, con- 
sequently we have what you speak of as great differences in the sacrifices that have 
been made. I think we all recognize that?—A. We all remember that at the beginning 
of the war everybody preached sacrifice, and for about six months it held like a good 
resolution and then they went to the other extreme. You never saw so many furs on 
women; the average person in the street car going down town in Toronto to work has 
finer furs on her than the ladies in Rosedale had before the war. They have all swung 
to the other extreme. I think something should be done to induce the people to control 
their idea of what is necessary so that we may get back to the ideas which existed 
previously. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. What would be the probable effect if the Government sees fit not to make any 
provision ?—A. ‘Well, some of us have been sitting on the safety-valve, and the position 
is not becoming enjoyable. You must calculate that the returned man when he was 
at the front had to think concretely. He was not given to abstract thought. A man 
thinking abstractedly would get his block knocked off in the trenches. They think in 
concrete form and in round numbers. Before these alternative schemes were proposed 
the average man would say to us, “When do I get that $2,000?” That’s the thing. Tf} 
you want the Calgary resolution to become a religion as crude and as irresistible as the! 
early Christians, refuse all forms of relief. You will have to make a movement, and 
it will not do to have it any airy-fairy one-step; it will have to be a good big substantial 
move on the part of this Committee to head off that thing. Now, our Original Club 
is composed of as level-headed men as any in the association. You take a standing vote 
before these alternative propositions were put into that, and I know that from three to 
four-fifths of them would say, “Give us the $2,000.” They think concretely, and while 
IT am at it I wish to say that they brought up another thing at our last meeting. 2»: 
During your proceedings you investigated the record of an individual soldier. That,I 
may say, is intensely irritating for the returned man. In military matters we don’t »; 
bring up a man’s attestation papers usually unless he denies that he is subject to mili- 
tary law, and we don’t bring up his conduct sheets unless he has been found guilty of an 
offence. The rank and file of the soldiers will be entering more and more into public | 
life, and the whole body of returned men will be bitterly hostile if any attempt is made, »», 
particularly by those who have not themselves served, to bore into and pick holes in 
the military record of any soldier. The soldiers for purposes of their own will some- 
times investigate a man, for instance, if he is joining a soldiers’ society, and no soldier~ k 
would hesitate to submit his record to other soldiers for any legitimate purpose, but it dite 
produced an intense irritation, the perhaps well-intended ideas of the Committee in _ j; 
looking up the record of a sergeant. a) 


By Mr. Cooper: 

Q. Perhaps, Col. Hunter, if you had heard the witness to whom you refer 
giving evasive answers, telling the deliberate lies that he told, you would sympathize 
with the attitude of some members of the Committee ?—A. I understand that the Com- 
mittee is long-suffering. Of course the general attitude, I may say, of the public is 
to say, “These parliamentarians receive three times as much as a Superior Court Judge ~ 
for the time they employ, and it is fair game to take it out of them”. 


The CHamirMAn: We have had a good deal of it taken out of us here. iy, 


By Mr. Tweedie: ite 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make other than those that you have given? For ‘lk 

instance, we had different delegations in regard to men who were at school, and who ‘ij 
had to stop their work, asking for assistance for educational purposes; could you discuss 
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at?—A. My own feeling is this, that those of us who can get along, and are returning 
stablished businesses which have been held together—while we have all lost some- 
thing—we should mark time and let the others go past us, and that the classes which 
ould be considered first, outside of those who have actual disabilities, are the children 
deceased soldiers and the young fellows who went without any trade or occupation. 
at is a matter of public policy. The future of this country is in the fellows that are 
ildren and young fellows now, and if these are to be brought up to hew wood and 
aw water for the children and descendants of Greeks and other nationalities that 
uld not be forced to enlist, of evaders who succeeded in getting out, and other 
classes who stayed here and made money, and can bring up their children to a good 
trade or occupation, why, the future of this country would in a few generations be in 
the hands of a very inferior class of people. 
~ Q. What do you think of the prospect of unemployment so far as you have been 
able to observe it yourself?—A. I think there will be considerable unemployment in 
the cities this winter. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the industrial situation in Toronto just now so far as unemployment 
jis concerned ’—A. It is getting difficult, quite difficult, to get employment. 

~ Q. Work is falling off —A. Yes. 

Q. Are you engaged in industrial work yourself ?#+—A. No, I am a lawyer. 

Q. Are you pretty closely in touch with the industrial situation?—A. Well, I run 
cross a great many of those people. In addition to being President of the Originals 
am President of a branch of the G.W.V.A., and hear a good deal of these matters. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. Do you hear anything about extending the vocational training of the Soldiers’ 
Re-establishment?—A. It is very difficult to go into that without criticising the 
oldiers’ Aid Commission, and as that is part of a Government that is now going to 
e country I hate to go into this question. It would not be fair unless I did it on a 
atform and gave an opportunity of reply. 

_ Q. In regard to men who are not good insurable risks now, I suppose you think 
‘some provision should be made?—A. I think that is a necessary thing, that the country 
hould make up the deficiency there in insurance, that is, if they are insurable at a 
her rate the country should pay the difference. 

Q. I suppose you think that some provision should be made for those that will be 
nemployed and that will be unable to obtain employment?—A. I certainly think it 
‘ould be in the public interest not to leave too many men liable to meet in the parks 
-and on street corners of our cities. 

-Q. We have another proposition, from Dr. King, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Ontario. He suggests that all medical men should be given a grant to 
ake a post-graduate course in the universities of the country; have you given that any 
onsideration?—A. Well, I think I would rather take the younger fellows and give 
emachance, I would rather grub-stake the university students going into medicine, 
necessary, in addition to paying their fees, than start at the other end. Of course, 
the case of a young man who has never got a practice together in any profession, I 
nk he should be taken into consideration, because it takes three or four years, any- 
ay, for a professional man to establish himself, but if a man is returning to a prac- 
ce I don’t think he should be considered. 
Q. We also had suggestions in regard to Industrial loans; have you considered 
at matter?—A. Well, I have been observing for some time the doings of the Repa- 
tion League in Toronto. They were advancing quite a lot of money against gra- 


tuities; that is, the gratuities were payable in instalments, and if a soldier brought a 
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scheme that seemed to have a good fighting chance they would advance bi money 
against his gratuity, and thereby enable him to carry out his scheme or to try it. 
If a man came to them and said he wanted to go into the grocery business they would 
say “ Well, what experience have you had, and if he said he had no experience, nothing 
doing. But if he had experience and could show a likelihood of success, they helped 
him out. If that were done on a large scale, practical men making investigation, it 
would help a great deal in the re-establishment of soldiers, provided there was a big 
gratuity to play on. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think it is advisable to adopt ways and means to put men in busi- 


nesses in our cities and towns. You know what I mean, little groceries, fruit stands, 
confectionery stands and so on. It has been suggested that one of the phases of our 
life that enhances the high cost of living is the innumerable number of small stores 
that if we would re-arrange our whole method of distribution without the costs which 
are now necessary in order to maintain those stores in a municipality of small places 
would result in the bringing down of the cost of living to some extent. That is only 
one phase of it?—A. I quite appreciate your idea, if, instead of those small stores, 
we had one system of delivery, instead of each store having its own delivery, if we 
had one system of handling it, it could for a while be made cheaper. The existence 
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of the small store with its separate delivery is an insurance fee we pay to prevent ° 


ourselves being some day strangled. 

Q. Swallowed up by the big fellow?—A. As soon as the system was organized 
you might have a strike and could not get anything except what you could carry in 
your basket, and then after a while they would not hand it out to put in your basket. 
As long as you have the small stores you can feed the population. People talk about 
it being a great thing to feed an army of a million and a half. It is much more mar- 
vellous the way Paris feeds its population, and it is not all one thing, one loaf of 
stale bread and so on. Every man gets what he wants to eat and very few starve to 
death. I say it is one of the necessities of civilization to have a great variety of these 
things, because then anybody can form one big union and strangle us all, so that 
some day we would not get anything to eat. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 

Q. It has been suggested that the pension to widows is small. They receive $40 
a month and a bonus in addition making $48. Have you any suggestions as to those 
pensions ?—A. Where a widow has children, I think the allowances are small, and 
they are not very liberal in the case of a widow without children. But it is the 
children I am thinking of more than the widow, if the widow is young and comely 
and has no children she can easily change her condition. 

Q. We have had suggestions before us as to payments of lump sums of money? 
—A. Those are the things that appeal to the average man, the idea of reaching a jump 
sum of money. 

Q. What would you think of that system?—A. Well, personally, I have always 
had a great fondness for getting a sum of money, and if I am to represent the Orig- 
inals Club, I would say a hundred and one per cent of them feel the same way, but 
it is not always the best way of administering a scheme of re-establishment. 


By Mr. Morphy: 

Q. You might follow that up a little as to why that would be objectionable in a 
sane solid scheme of re-establishment ?—A. Well, my opinion is that sums up to three 
or four thousand are commonly lost, both by individuals and companies. If you ever 
notice the number of small companies with a capital of two, three or four thousand 
that have started, but we know that probably not over five per cent of them succeed. 
You will see that small enterprises have a great chance of failure, and, therefore, I 
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think, there should be some check by people in an advisory capacity at any rate, to see 
ere the money is being applied. Of course if a sum of money is put into an equity 
a house, and the house has anything like value, that is a thing that very little criti- 
m can be made of. There is very little element of risk if the value is in the house, 
d the man has to have a home, and it would help a great many veterans, and prac- 
tically set them on their feet, if they could get a couple thousand dollars interest in 
house. That would be the makings of a very large number of them. I use the 
expression “two thousand,” because I am thinking of what Commodore Vanderbilt 
—that is the original Vanderbilt—said. He stated that it cost more actual effort to 
vet together his first two thousand dollars than any of his subsequent millions. 

ee, Q. Did you hear the proposition set forth by Colonel Margeson with regard to 
the payment of a proportionate sum, under whatever name you might call it, to the 
returned soldier, to relieve his immediate necessities and the setting aside the balance 
of that to his credit under governmental auspices, to be applied, with that check ?— 
A. I think he made three alternative schemes. I heard the third particularly—that 
is, that a good many would decline the money. 

. Q. That was one part of it?—A. I come here as an original, not as an 
eccentric. 

a Q. You are not one of the 50,000?7—A. I dare to be a Daniel, I dare to stand 
alone, when I see the moratorium rushing to an end and the mortgage money coming 
due, and I won’t refuse anything, and J think there are very few others who do not 
see something to put $2,000 into, or $5,000, if it should be tendered. 


i By the Chairman: 


___ Q. Every man has suffered some commercial or financial loss?—A. Yes; a man 
_ cannot possibly be away two or three or four years without being pinched here and 
there pretty badly. 


ae 


ae 


- - Witness discharged. 


Mr. G. E. WAISTELL, recalled. 


~ I would like to make a few observations. As I understand it is your intention 
to close this committee to-night, this will be the last opportunity, perhaps, that we 
will have of reviewing some of the transactions during the past two weeks, and in a 
‘sense giving a full summary of what has happened and what might be our viewpoint 
f some of these things, and if it is the privilege of the committee, I would like to 
go through several things. First of all, the set of figures that were recently reviewed 
by Major Brown, where he practically confirmed the correctness of the statement 
ich we originally submitted to this committee. The evidence brought out by Cap- 
in Talbot, and also by Major Brown, has shown that it was practically impossible 
t this time to compile an accurate group of figures which would help you to arrive 
at the exact cost. But, in the first instance, I would like to say that in the enlist- 
‘ments of 1914 and 1915, in the letters sent by Captain Talbot, it is shown that, on 
the two largest amounts, we have submitted 66,000 against what was the actual known 
es of the department of 62,000. You will therefore see that in the highest 
nounts we have quoted for over 3,000 men more than actually did go. Furthermore, 
is a well-known fact that when the number of war service gratuities or discharges are 
ken into consideration, and the known number of men still to be discharged are 
pared, it is shown that a deficit of almost 30,000 men have not yet been accounted 
That is, of the 591,000 men who enlisted, we have provided in our estimate for 
lost legion of 30,000 men, thus again proving, sir, that it was our desire not to 
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mislead you, but rather to reach out to the utmost maximum within our knowledge 
so that you would be well provided for. A further’ point that was brought out, and — 
very ably brought out by Major Brown, was that 350,000 men, approximately, had 
gone to France. Let us assume that our computation was wrong and that the Govern. 
ment computation is right. Ours was 235,000. Let us for a moment assume that the ~ 
Government figures are correct, and that our figures are wrong. What difference do 
we find? As Major Brown said, the difference found, increasing our original estimate, 
was $43,000,000, which is correct. I worked the figure out yesterday, and it is correct. 
But on that typewritten copy of our scheme giving the basic figures of our re-estab- 
lishment there is this: “ Note, this table may be worked out also on a monthly basis.” | 
Personally, I think the monthly basis would be still more equitable, because we are 
all familiar with the discontent which has been caused by the distribution of the war 
service gratuity. When a man perhaps had one year eleven months and ten days, in 
a few more days he would have got another $100; or when he was a day or two oyer 
the annual period, he got an additional hundred dollars. I need hardly say that that 
has been a very tender and sore point amongst our comrades, but we are letting it ~ 
go at that. ; 


By the Chawman: 

Q: That is practically Colonel Margeson’s plan?—A. No, sir. 

Q. On the per diem basis’—A. I am attempting not to confuse it with anything 
else. I am referring to the old war service gratuity which was for two or three years’ 
service, and if a man had a day or two more than two years, for that day or two he 
got another hundred dollars. 

Q. For instance, the man who reached France i in 1914, England and France, would : 
be entitled to $2,5007—A. Yes. 4 

Q. You can figure that on a monthly basis?—A. It has been. u 

Q. That would be according to the number of months he spent in Canada?—A. 

No, sir. The months he had served in Canada would form his basis. In other words, 

for the month of August, we will say, he receives $500. For the month of September, 

he would receive $480. For the month of October, he would receive $460. For the 
month of November, he would receive $460. For the month of December he would 
receive $420. Then when he came to January, 1915, he would receive the $400. That Ut 
is what I am getting at. Then the difference between the four and the three would be te 
reduced by one-twelfth for the monthly period and the same thing right through the ~ 
two scales. Ww 

Q. Suppose a man left in August, 1914, he would get $5007—A. Yes, sir. i 

Q. Then suppose he enlisted in Canada in August, and that he reached England, We 
we will say, in February ?—A. Of what year? . uf 

Q. 1915?-A. He would receive $750. iy 

Q. You scale it down according to the month he landed?—A. Yes, sir, so that 
instead of the annual period of arrival it would come down to the monthly period of —{, 
arrival. That would cut it down still finer. I have worked out the entire 4 
thing, and I am willing to lay it on the table. It is twelvetimes as great 4, 
as the three pages, and it has reduced it down and proved that this basis with |, 
the general computation is a reduction of ten and a half per cent of the total. There- 
fore, if the original scheme is computed on the basis of the Government figures is 
correct, $443,000,000, at the rate of 103 per cent, that docks off the $43.000,000, bringing fi 
it down to $400,000,000. So that it does not cost you any more. Our original esti- ,, 
mate of $400,000,000 on that monthly basis, accepting the Government enlistment 
figures is still $400,000,000. That is all I have to say on that particular point. I thought i" 
this statement would clear that up. It will show you that you are not being thrust on ti 
to any additional encumbrance should the Committee accept this plan which has been 
submitted, the rest of my observations are in a general sense. The re-establishment ‘ 
problem, I might say, sir, has received my studious and most careful attention for a : if 
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ry, very long time, but more particularly since February of this year. I have been 
n close touch with returned soldiers for the past eighteen months or more, and I think 
obody realizes that better than Mr. Tweedie, a close student of returned soldier affairs. 
_ After the armistice, and our men suddenly began to come home, we realized that some- 
thing in the nature of practical re-establishment had to be taken up to have our men 
quitably, properly and happily returned to their former status in civil life. This 
sountry has, as all countries have, its re-establishment problem. Canada to-day is 
handhng her own re-establishment problem. In the early days, before this Committee 
was established, I and my comrades spent a great deal of time in the gallery of the 
‘House listening to the various debates, and we were intensely interested, particularly 
when soldiers’ affairs were being discussed. 

It will be in the recollection of a large number of the members of this committee 
that the time when the President of the Privy Council was reviewing the labours of 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and the general re-establishment 
problem which Canada is having to face to-day, at that time he produced a very huge 

scale of figures dealing with the subject of pensions, gratuities, etc., I know those 

there were very much impressed at that time, and I wade a few notes. These notes 
are before me right now, and since my mind was very fresh on the subject at that 
time I prefer to quote from the notes I made. That note reads as follows:— 


“The showing of gratuities paid by the United States, a nation which is 
admittedly richer in wealth than our own, does not necessarily show that her 
duty has been completed; the fact is, that so far as the re-establishment is 
concerned it cannot be said we have yet begun. After the war conditions exist- 
ing here, also exist there, only Canada has risen more quickly to meet a need 
which they like ourselves will have to combat sooner than later if the happiness 
of our people and the stability of our country is to be maintained. The com- 
parison of mere figures does not necessarily illustrate comparative conditions, 
either of services rendered nor of re-establishment necessary. Consider for a 
moment; Canada was at war nearly three years before our comrades of the 
United States joined us in the conflict. Did not the people and soldiers of 
Canada*make an immeasureably greater sacrifice than they, long, long before 
ae they ever came to our assistance? Our people had been slain and ruined by 
_* the thousands whilst our cousins on the other side were still at peace and reap- 

ing the rich harvest of commercial prosperity solely due to the fight in which 
we were engaged. Consider for a moment, that during those three years our 
men who fought had volunteered to do so of their own free will and accord, 
and our ranks contained thousands of men, married and aged, who would never 
have been permitted to go overseas under these selective draft systems which 
was adopted by the United States when they entered the war in 1917. It must 
therefore be obvious to every one, that not only did our people serve longer 
and suffer more, but by reason of their longer absence at the front, they and 
their dependents sacrificed more than our cousins to the south could possibly 
have done. And still further, from a national point of view, you should bear 
in mind that one-sixteenth of our entire population actually served in some 
branch of the forces during the war, whereas not one-half of that percentage 
of the people of the United States served in their own forces, and then only in 
the closing stages of the great war. 
“ And what the country has done to re-establish the widow and the orphan? 
The eyes of the President of the Privy Council glowed with pride when he 
told the House how much more pension they were getting from Canada than 
would have been paid to them by certain other countries, had it been their lot 
to have belonged to them. My eyes filled with sorrow when J recalled the deso- 
lation which exists in hundreds of homes in Canada to-day from the fact that 


‘the husband will never return. When the widow signs her monthly pension 
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cheque, does she sign a quit-claim for the protector she has lost forever? Does 
not the country owe re-establishment to her whose future life only spells 
struggle and bitterness, when formerly it was surrounded by the comforts of an 
honest man’s home? 2 

“And have we forgotten the old parents whose boy will never return? Can 
Canada ever repay those brave old hearts who freely gave of their sons that this 
glorious country might survive the ordeal of strife? Surely some re-establish- 
ment is due to them; a pension, if they get it, can never do that. 

“What of the men who answered the call of the Motherland in August, 
1914, leaving wife, children and home to staunch the tide of battle in Belgium 
on eighteen pence a day? Some—a few—are back again, good Canadians; does 
the country not owe the duty of re-establishment to them? 

“Tn conelusion, the laws of duty cannot be evaded by the display of com- 
parisons, but their demands are as inexorable as they are real and ever-present. 
We are here seeking the privilege of co-operating with you for the common good, 
and not for the purpose of cajolery or camouflage with intent to procure some- 
thing which is not needed and at once. Parliament may legislate from now till 
Doomsday but unless its legislation meets the real needs of the situation it will 
be of no avail. You can never legislate a neglected and hungry man into a 
contented and law-abiding citizen.” 

We have heard a great deal, Mr. Chairman, claiming gratuities and bonus in 
different parts of the country, but I maintain, sir, that if Canada had tackled the re- 
establishing problem in a full, comprehensive, equitable manner, you would never have 
heard of gratuities and bonuses. Our men do not want gratuities or bonuses, they want 
a fair, fighting chance to get back again where they were when they went overseas to 
do their duty like men. You cannot pay them a million dollars a minute and get a 
clean receipt for the services that were rendered by those men in the front line. All 
they want is a fair show and a square deal. On our return what have we found? You 
have heard the tale told here of boundless prosperity and wealth on every hand. Those 
whom we knew, with whom we worked, all having a pile of money to burn, motor cars 
to ride in, what have we got? We find amongst them many aliens and many ‘slackers 
who could have gone if they had the will to go. We hear on every hand of those who 
tried to go. Yes, they tried. Several commissions have been in progress. What have 
we found? Commissions demonstrated huge profits made in different industrial con- 
cerns as a direct result of war industry. We can never pacify or reconcile our men to 
thinking that the country cannot do something for them when we see the evidence on 
every hand. I am not going to enlarge upon the insufficiency of pensions, that is 
another matter; but, Mr. Chairman, pensions are insufficient to-day. They may keep 
body and soul together, but surely-something more than that is coming., They don’t 
want charity; they only want what is right. A day or two ago we were all very much 
impressed by the very magnificent speech of Sir Thos. White. He propounded a great 
array of figures, reasonings, arguments; but, sir, I had a very apt phrase in a news- 
paper yesterday which said, “ You cannot stem the flood tide of the Atlantic by an 
array of figures; it is going to come up just the same; you cannot stop it.” He told 


us of many things that had been done; how certain manipulations of finance had been . 


arranged in the country’s interest, but, sir, I fear there were somethings that he did not 
tell us. He did not, and neither has anyone from the Department of Finance or else- 
where, given us a plain statement that the country can or cannot provide some means 
of re-establishment which will be efficient and equitable. We have been told that it 
cannot be done, but surely there is some one who can tell us how it could be done. A 
very interesting circular came into my hands a few days ago. It says on it, “Tssued 
by the Canadian Council of Agriculture,” which is a reputable body of national agri- 


culturists. I am not going to read the whole thing, but these things are an example 


of what comes into the hands of the people, and when they see these things which are 
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wed by reputable people they naturally pay attention to them and they naturally 
yonder why :— . 


“TO HIM WHO HATH SHALL BE GIVEN.” 


During the period of the war, the Government of Canada has raised its 
revenue in two ways: First, by taxation, and secondly, by borrowing. And both 
methods, as applied by the federal Minister of Finance have reacted to the 
benefit of those who have been receiving special benefits from federal Govern- 
ments in this country for forty years. Sir Thos. White, the Minister of Iin- 
e ance, who took office in 1911, as the direct result of selection by a certain group 
of erstwhile Liberals—manufacturers and banks—has proceeded in his fiscal 
administration, even during the war, to justify the fondest hopes of those 
powers which elected him. To them who already possessed much the Govern- 
ment of Canada undertook, through its fiscal policy, to give still more. The 
facts and figures of history will always show that even under-the stress and 
trials of war, when upwards of 400,000 men were enlisted for Canada’s cause in 
that war, the financial burden of it all was being borne by those people who were 
least able to bear it—by those indeed, whose men and bread-winners were 
employed in bearing arms against the Hun. 

While the two other countries whose economic position can best be com- 
pared with that of Canada during the war—Great Britain and the United States 
—succeeded in applying their system of taxation directly upon that proportion 
of their populations most able to bear taxes, the Canadian Minister of Finance 
tcok the bulk of his revenue out of the great mass of the common people, by 
taxing the things they ate and wore and used for purposes of production.” 


I would draw your special attention, sir, to the resolution which was adopted by 
he Great War Veterans in Vancouver, and which formed the basis of our representa- 
_ tions before this committee. The brightest spot that we can look to in that resolution 
is that we were big enough, or tried to be big enough, to approach Canada with a 
proposal not as a demand for a specific sum of money, but a request for help for the 
urpose of re-establishment which was only to be governed by the country’s ability to 
ay. I think, sir, that the reasonableness of that strain of language must impress you 
that it was our desire to approach this subject in a spirit which at least was consistent, 
and governed only by the country’s ability to pay. We have never yet asked for one 
dollar, not a dollar. If the Minister of Finance had come to this committee and said 
Gentlemen, this country cannot pay and the reasons that she cannot pay are as fol- 
ows—all that we can offer you is a match-stick—why, sir, we will arbitrate on a 
ateh-stick if you will prove to us that that is the limit of the country’s ability to pay. 
othing more reasonable than that could be said. We would not desire that Canada 
hould be put into the position of giving us re-establishment that she would have been 
n had the Germans been victorious. Not at all. We are seeking the happiness and 
he stability and the prosperity of Canada, not its ruin. And whilst I am dwelling on 
ur plan, sir, we have listened in this committee to three or four plans, all submitted 
0 you in good faith, each one of them being submitted according to the lights of those 
ho presented them; and I hope, sir, that each one will be considered by you on its 
“merits. But when I remind you that the plan of the Great War Veterans is endorsed 
by their membership of over 200,000, and has been jointly endorsed by the Imperial 
Veterans of Canada, with a membership of over 50,000, and has been endorsed by the 
rmy and Navy Veterans in Canada, with a membership, I think, also of over 50,000, 
nd has also been endorsed by the Grand Army of Canada, whose membership runs 
several thousands, I think, sir, that is running into close to 400,000 men; and 
hen we know that the number of men that it is possible to return are 450,000 or 
,000, I think this Committee must admit that this plan has been endorsed by the 
ority vote, and that in so doing its application would meet with their unanimous 


roval. 
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Should you decide to do that, and give it your approval, I am safe to prophesy 
that you would make no mistake. I have asked a great privilege ‘in this committee, — } 
and I do not propose to advise you as you are more experienced than I am, but 1 
would implore this committee, and earnestly plead with you, mot to take any half- : 
hearted or cheese-paring method, but to tackle the situation with the bigness that 
it merits. If you adopt any petty-fogging or cheese-paring method—which I do not 
think you are capable of—you will only aggravate the situation, and the battle will 
have :to be fought all over again. You iwill not have applied a remedy, but you will 
have simply handed out a sop, which will tide us over a day or two or a month or 
two, but you will mot have solved the problem. I would remind you, sir, of the 
solemn warning which was announced to this committee from the very chair in 
which I sit by my old comrade Captain Wheeler. His words, if I remember rightly, 
were “that he viewed with alarm the prospect of the (coming winter.” Conditions 
of unemployment will aggravate the situation, at the ,prospect of which -we all, as 
loyal people must tremble. You will remember, sir, that to-day we enjoy the con- ~ 
fidence of thousands of men, and, ,as ‘Colonel Hunter said only a few minutes ago, 

’ we have been sitting on a safety valve, and he never spoke a truer word. The very 
men who have ‘tried to co-operate with you on this committee are some of the men 
who have been sitting on that safety valve. If, by any incomplete or insufficient ~ 
measures which this Parliament may ‘adopt, you unceremoniously throw-us off that ~ 
safety valve, our control is gone, and you may call upon us to assist you at atime * 
when our control can no longer tbe of any service to you. When allidgs said anddone, * 
sir, what does re-establishment mean? It mea'ns that our people shall live in a con- 
dition of peace and contentment. Jf they are ‘chafing under the lash, if they are | 
hungry, discontented and suffering, there is bound to be trouble, and you must face 
that trouble. We, as loyal soldiers, tried to do our little bit in a good cause, ‘and 
if ever such a time does come in this country—which I hope may never icome—you  : 
will still find that the soldier’s heart is true, even though his belly may be empty. * 
He twill try his best to be loyal to the pledge which he took, and which he so faith- - 
fully tried to keep. -Therefore, sir, the keynote of it all is contentment—contentment  ° 
of the people. A great duty has fallen upon this committee, a very great duty has 2 
fallen upon ourselves, but we never deserted our duty—I do not think that sucha 1 
erime ‘can ever be laid at our door—and let us hope that this Parliament will fully ~ 
realize the seriousness of the situation which has been so amply demonstrated by 
the evidence laid before this committee, and I hope it will never be said that, whilst 
the soldiers did ‘their duty, Parliament did not do theirs. I do not think, sir, that 
that will ever be said. We, as good soldiers, have enough confidence in you for that. 
Our case has been pleaded with all the honesty and sincerity of which we have been 
capable. We can say no more. The matter is in your hands, but before I go from » 
this chair, I wish to thank you and your ‘committee for the very .very kind way you} 
have ‘treated us. You have been courteous in every possible degree, and I wish to » 
thank you, sir, for 'that kindness which you have extended to us. The members of y 
the press, in their reports, have been ‘absolutely fair, and I also thank them, because 
if we can get our case laid fairly, truly and honestly before the people, that is | 
exactly what we want. We want nothing but what is right, true and fair. We wish , 
to make no false statement that we cannot support, but just desire to do what is \ 
right. I thank you, gentlemen. 


Witness discharged. 


ef = Ss 


Mr. Tweerpre: I suggested the other day that we could get some figures in regard 
to the number of blind soldiers we would have in this country on account of the war, 
and also the treatment they are receiving. That has not been furnished yet. 

{Mr. Geo. E. Waistell.] 
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~ The,Cuamman: We will ask the Secretary to obtain the information from the 
.R.—as to the number of blind in Canada and the Old Country. 

aa That completes our case with the exception of certain statements that Mr. Robin- 
on or Mr. Parkinson said they would put in. They did not have the information at the 


‘ime. It is understood they will be put in and included in the record and copies 
furnished to Mr. MacNeil. 


Mr. MacNem: I am satisfied. 


The CuamrMan: I am sure that every member of the Committee appreciates the 
pirit of Mr. Waistell’s remarks to-night. We have recognized throughout the entire 
mvestigation that on the part of those associated with Mr. MacNeil there has been a 
desire at all times to co-operate with and assist the Committee in every way possible. 
We have a very difficult problem to solve, one of the most difficult, I dare say, that 
Parliament has had before it for many years. It has a great many angles to it, and 
Tam sure that those who have been in attendance during the past two weeks will agree 
with me that the members of the Committee generally have shown a spirit and a desire 
to get at the facts and at the viewpoint of the men themselves. What Colonel Hunter 
said to-night is perfectly true; it is very difficult for us who were here all the time 
during the war to really get the viewpoint of the soldier himself. I know that I 
realize that, and I am sure that the other members of the Committee realize it. The 
evidence we have heard, the statements that have been made, the views that have been 
expressed, and the suggestions that have been put forward have been exceedingly 
helpful to every member of the Committee. The Committee must now sit down and 
for days go carefully through all that we have carefully listened to during the past 
few weeks with a view to arriving at a conclusion as to what we think should be done 
in the way of solving this great problem. After all, the solution of this problem rests 
with Parliament.. The majority view in Parliament must prevail. That is the consti- 
utional method. There is no other method under our form of Government as it exists. 
This Committee will now take up the problem-as it has been presented to them, and 
I am sure that every member of the Committee will give his very best thought and 
judgment to it. In the course of time, we must submit our findings to Parliament. 
It will then be for Parliament, the representatives of the people in this country, to 
decide what shall be done with that report. Our investigation has taken a long time, 
and most of us have been in constant attendance morning, afternoon and night. To-mor- 
row afternoon we will have to get to work again on this problem in order that we may 
get our findings before Parliament as quickly as possible. I would lke to say that the 
thanks of this Committee and of Parliament are due not only to the Veterans, but to 
all other representatives of the soldier and naval organizations who have been present 
during the sittings of the Committee, and who have done so much in the way of bring- 

g to our attention matters connected with the inquiry. They have all endeavoured 
to help us to find a solution to this question. I can assure you that personally I have 
learned a great deal, and in saying that I am sure I speak for every member of the 
~ommittee. There is no member who does not understand this whole problem very 
much better than he did three weeks ago; and if only Parliament had the opportunity 
that we have had during the past three weeks, Parliament would be in a better position 
to judge as to what should be done. However, we shall have our discussions in Parlia- 
ment. I hope that our report will be full enough, and comprehensive enough to place 
before Parliament, so far as we can, the real problem which it has to decide. There 
is nothing further I can say except to thank you, gentlemen, again for helping the 
- Committee in its work during the past few weeks. 
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TuHurspay, October 16, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, an Act to amend the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Act, met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. 
Calder, presiding. 


Mr. Davin Kirxwoop, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Where are you from ?—A. Vancouver. 
Are you connected with any soldiers’ organization ?—A. No. 
. Do you represent any organized body ?—A.I represent the Overseas Mechanics. 
You were overseas?—A. Yes. 
When did you go over?—A. July, 1915. 
When did you return?—A. I left Liverpool on March 10, 1919. 
How did you come to go over?—A. Mr. Barnes was requesting munition 
workers to make munitions in England, and I went over there for that purpose. 

Q. You said you represented some organization, what is that nd chnenaen 7—A. 
The Returned Overseas Mechanics. 

Q. Is it organized throughout the whole Dominion ?—A. It is organized in Van- 
couver, Victoria, Toronto and Hamilton. 

Q. Four branches ?—A. Four branches. 


gE O220e00 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. Is there a branch in Winnipeg ?—A. No, not in Winnipeg. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many members have you?—A. I would say, roughly speaking, 1,700. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Are you speaking of the four branches ?—A, I am speaking for the four 
branches. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You desire to make some representations on behalf of your organization?—A. 
Yes. : 

Q. What are they ?—A. We would ask to be considered on the same basis as the » 
returned soldiers. 

Q. In every respect, as regards gratuity, land settlement, any provision that is 

made for the returned soldier ?—A. Yes. é 
Q. That is what you mean, Mr. Kirkwood?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is there any further representation you desire to make?—A. No. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. He might be asked whether he was accepted for service before he left Canada? 
—A. You mean if I was in the seryice before I left? : 
Q. Yes?--A. Yes, I was nceenied for the service. F 
(Mr. David Kirkwood.] 3 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. For the Overseas Mechanics’ Service?—A. No, I enlisted in the Army Service 
orps. I was more than anxious to go to the front. After some time I was placed on 
the supernumerary list. I made application again to get on the active list, to get to 
rance, and they transferred me to the artillery. When I went to the artillery I was 
‘told it would be a month before I could get away; so I came away with the munition 
_ workers. That was about three days after I was supposed to be going with the artillery. 
‘The reason I did not go with the artillery is because I would have had to wait a month 
ithout pay, so I decided to go with the munition workers. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. You are a married man?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. What were you employed at prior to joining the Overseas Mechanics?—A. I 

_ was an iron worker. 

Q. What did you get in the way of wages from the British Government ?—A. 
When I landed I received £2 5s a week. I would not say exactly; it could not be more 

than £2 7s 6d. 

Q. Were you paid by the Government or by your employer ?—A. By the employer. 

Q. You say that when you first landed you got?—A. £2 5s. 

- Q. Was that the current wage?—A. That was the minimum rate paid in the 

country in the part I was living. 

: Q. To what extent did your wages increase while you were there?—A. By 1919 

- they had risen to £3 19s. 6d. I would not be exact; it was round about that figure. 


By Mr. Cooper: 


Q. Was there any separation allowance for the family ?—A. Those who left their 
a wives in this country received 17s. 6d. per week over and above the actual wages. 
_ Q. What about those who took their wives with them?—A. They did not receive 
anything, so far as I know. I took my wife, and she did not get anything. 
: Q. Did the other munition workers get anything?—A. If they were five miles 
away from their home town they received 17s. 6d. for their wives. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If the Canadian munition worker was more than that distance away did he 
eceive anything for his wife?—A. Nothing at all unless he left his wife in this country. 
f course, you understand I took my wife with me. I was in Renfrew, and my wife 
was living with my people. After living there a short time I had to move where she 
as, and I had to re-establish myself. I asked them to consider me in this 17s. 6d. 
bsistence, but I was refused. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. CurtstopHer Cropiey, called, sworn and examined. 
4 ~ 
By the Chairman : 


- Q. You have heard the representations made by Mr. Kirkwood?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. You are here on the same mission?—A. I heard everything he said. 
[Mr. David Kirkwood.] 


a 
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Q. Is there anything you desire to add?--A. I think he has covered the general 
situation ,and also I see from the report, that Colonel Cooper has placed in the posses- 
sion of the Committee the situation very well. 

Q. We have had it pretty well set before us?—A. Of course, there are some specific 
cases of extreme hardship as the result of those men being taken over that I could quote. _ 

Q. Give us one instance?—A. We have one case in South Vancouver where a man 
went away and left behind his wife and four children, and he had his payments to meet 
on his property. He went away on the strength of the statement that was conveyed to 
him, and to myself, in the first place by the Right Hon. James Barnes. I happened to 
be President of the New Westminster Trade and Labour Council at that time, and by 
virtue of that office, it was up to me to get in touch with that gentleman to find out 
about the actual wages and conditions that would affect those men on their arrival. 
Mr. Barnes assured me, when I asked him to give a fair mterpretation of the clause, 
that the men over there at that time—that would be in the year 1915—were earning all 
the way from £4 to £6 a week. Knowing Mr. Barnes’ position in public life for a great 
many years, I had no reason to doubt the veracity of his statement. 

Q. Mr. Barnes was connected with the Labour organization?—A. He was the 
head of the commission sent over to this country. 

Q. Was he not the Labour Minister ?—A. Yes. 

Q. He should have a knowledge of conditions at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think he told you an untruth?—A. No. J am just going to try to correct 
an impression ihat is creeping into the minds of the Committee. I desire to say that 
T believe that the honourable gentleman conveyed to us, as near as possible, according 
to the information that he had received from the people who sent him over, the facts. 
It is quite obvious to anybody that the man would not be in possession of the actual 
facts In connection. with each and every particular trade. I believe he gave us, in 
his opinion, what he thought was true, but what I do complain of is this: coming over 
on such an important mission as he. was on, he should have fortified himself with 
absolutely accurate information before he ventured to give this information to these 
men, with a yiew to getting them and their services on the other side. 


phe creas Nemes 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 


Q. What did he tell you?—A. He told me that the wages that could be earned at 
that time were from £4 to £5 per week. That was in 1915, and certainly, on the strength 
of that statement, and the statement that the cost of living in the old country had q 
nothing near reached the state it is to-day, the men felt justified, and felt, as a matter ih 
of duty, that they ought to go, because there had been a large number of our lads left ™ 
this country previous to that time, and Mr. Barnes came over and told us that it was“! 
absolutely necessary to get skilled mechanics to supply the urgent necessities for the ‘ 
boys in the trenches, and we felt that it was an absolute duty on our part to comply & 
with the requirements, and on the strength of his statement a great number of them 
went, and a great many even sold their property, or raised sufficient money and paid 
their own way and all their expenses, without signing the contracts. The men who 
signed the contracts were unfortunately in the position of not being able to pay their 
way, but still they took advantage of it. = 

Q. Those who signed the contracts had their passages paid?—A. Yes. On arrival 
in the old country we found that the wages were nothing near like what was repre 
sented would be the case. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How did wages there compare with wages in Canada at the time?—A. Well, 
they were about one-half. _ ; 


(Mr. Christopher Croplew 1 
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ee: ‘ , 
‘The CuamrMan: Mr. Kirkwood, where were you working prior to your enlisting 
he first place? 


‘Mr. Kirxwoop: I was working in Vancouver. 
‘The Cuamrman: In your trade? 
Mr. Kirxwoop: No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What wages were you getting in your trade?—A. Four dollars a day. 
Q. And what did you get there?—A: Nine pence ha’penny. 


By Mr. Cooper: 
Q. You had a wife and family to keep?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You were getting $4 per day here?—A. Yes, and I had myself to support and 
my wife and family, and you know all that it means to keep a house in this country 
going. That was an impossibility. 

 Q. You left your family here?—A,. Yes. I could not keep my house going. My 
ease is an illustration of what generally is prevailing, with the result that my wife in 
absence was compelled, through necessities of domestic requirements, to assume 
ts and other obligations which I now have to meet, and after being away in the 
vice of the country for three and a half years, simply because it was my duty to 
y there, I feel that the country ought to assist to, at least, get back to the same 
position as we were in when they took us from here. 


2 


By Mr. Cooper: 


 Q. Was there any assistance given to munition workers and families by the 
‘Patriotic Fund?—A. Since I have been back I have tried to make inquiries from 
every source, and I cannot find one single case, to my personal knowledge, where any 
“assistance has been given from any source, Patriotic Fund or otherwise, to the wives 
‘and families of the mechanics who left this country. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Putting it concretely, what you are asking for is that, in regard to the muni- 
n workers who went overseas as the result of the representations made in Canada 
Mr. Barnes, of the British Government, you should receive the same as has been 
id to the soldiers who went overseas, and that you should have had an opportunity 
aking advantage of the Soldiers’ Settlement Scheme in the same way and to the 
me extent as the returned soldier?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if any further provisions of that kind are made for them, men like your- 
f should have the same privilege?—A. Yes. But, before I close my evidence, I 
ald like to say this: that while my remarks cover the situation generally, there 
ve been isolated cases, but not many, where some men have been fortunate enough 
rm quite a considerable sum of money. Of course, those men we are not attempt- 
ng to hold a brief for. 

Q. You find among your men just the same condition as you find amongst the 
diers, all sorts of cases, varying considerably. ‘Some men sacrificed everything, 
hers sacrificed far less. It is stated that some, when they came back, were Better 
han when they went. You find every conceivable condition. I suppose the same 
ue of your class of men?—A. I do not think I should be labouring under a sense 
(Mr. Christopher Cropley.] 
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of shame in telling my own situation. When I returned I found my house stripped 
of everything in it, simply because I could not send sufficient money to keep the 
house going. When you have a family of grown children, and find that you are only 
in a position to send one pound a week, which is not equal to the cost of living, the 
actual foodstuffs, and rents and everything going up, how is it possible for your wife 
and children 10 maintain themselves and keep out of debt on a ese eS small 
sum such as that? ; 


By Mr. Tweedie: ef 
Q. How many children?—A. Four. “al 


By the Chairman: z 


Q. Was separation allowance given in your case?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much?—A. Seventeen and six. 

Q. In addition to that, all you could send home was one pound a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. How old are your children?—A. The eldest, a girl, is seventeen, and the 
others are three boys, | may say all born in this country. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q.- What was the next one to her?—A. A boy. 

Q. How old?—A. Fourteen, and I may supplement that remark by saying that 
in my case my wife found it necessary to rob that eldest girl of two solid years of 
education, because she found it necessary to take her from school to look after the 
house while she went out to try and supplement the income. I consider, from my ~~ 
standpoint, that that is a very serious thing, not only for me but for my child, to be ~ 
robbed of all her facilities which would have been given to her if she had been kept * 
at school. I saw a great deal of difference when I came back. I find my children have ~ 
more or less got out of control, and my girl is not in the position she should have | 
been in from an educational standpoint, and I feel these things very much, and what +»! 
apples in my case I may say generally applies to the rest of the men, because the 
moment our fellows went away there was not a cent coming in. From the time we 7: 
left Vancouver there was a period of six weeks without a cent of income, so that right ! 
on the start we had nothing to give our families. 


Mr. Cooper: When they arrived in Liverpool many of them could not be placed 
for six weeks, and there was nothing coming in. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Were any of. the men who went over machinists?+—-A. Yes. 

Mr. Kirxwoop: Mr. Barnes must have had in his mind that those men could work 
overtime. A great many of the men by’ working overtime earned, I suppose, between 
£5 and £6 a week, on an average; but the bulk of them—I should say 80 per cent of the 
men—only received the minimum rate of wages paid in the Old Country at that time. 


By Mr. Cooper: ‘ * 

Q. Could every man work overtime if he wanted to? A 
Mr. Kirkwoop: No. fn 
Witness: I tried for a long time to get permission to work overtime, but I eer 4 

not, get it. \ D>, 


Mr. Kirxwoop: There were a few who got overtime, got on to different machines. 
[Mr. Christopher Cropley.] ‘ 
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Q. What work were you at before you went over?—A. I was an iron moulder. 
~Q. When you reached England, what work did you start in on?—A. The same 
fitness, an iron worker. 

OF Did you stay on that job all the time?—A. All the time. I was taken by Mr. ° 
Barnes as an lron moulder after undergoing a practical test. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 


_ Q. And you were in that employment when you went overseas?—A. Yes. 

_ Mr. Kirxwoop: There is something else I would like to draw attention to. Some 
f the women in the Old Country made more money than we did. Unskilled labour 
n many cases made more money than skilled men, because it was easy to get unskilled 
. labour to turn out shells, and it was hard for a skilled man to take up unskilled work. 
If you tried to get away the foreman or manager would not allow you, and if you did 
: anything unfair, you were taken before the Commissioners and fined. You were held 
4 up by cat Act. 
wa 


By Mr. Cooper: 


_ Q. Is it true that you were not allowed to transfer from a shop, say in Renfrew, 
0 one in London in order to get better wages? 


Mr. Kirkwoon: No, you were refused until the Munitions Act, I think it was 
in 1918. 

Witness: That is right, you could not possibly do it. There was such a scarcity 
of mechanics that all the firms were holding on as tight as possible to the mechanics 
they had. Other firms would come along and offer much more wages and so the Gov- 
a ernment regulated that traffic. It was impossible for men to change from one place 
to another. 


Mr. Kmxwoop: I may say that while I was there I did not get on right at all 
ecause I had to keep paying for furniture. My people helped me out with some cash, 
and I endeavoured to pay them back. By 1919 my wife was so disgusted with the 
country that she wanted to come back. I came to the conclusion that she was going 
0 get bad in health. That was five weeks before the armistice was signed. I applied 
to the Government for the refund of the money she had paid for her passage, but I 
did not get it. = 


By the Chairman: 


Q. To the British Government or to the Canadian Government? 

Mr. Kirkwoop: The British Government. I think that is something that ought 
be done. After coming back to Vancouver I took a house. And the result is this: 
ave only had about five or six weeks’ work since I came back, and I had already 
rowed from my own people in the Old Country $500. Had I stayed in this country, 
ight have been earning the same wages as the mechanics in this country, which 
uld have been about $10 a week difference. Owing to having repaid the money 
paid by my wife’s people.for her passage, and for the assistance they had rendered 
my wife, I landed back with $50 and my wife with $25, and that is all we had to es- 
tablish a home within the city of Vancouver. ~ 

 -Wirnzss: I do not regret going over at all, because I went over strictly from a 
se of duty, and if the same situation arose to-morrow I would do the same. But 
though I felt I was labouring under certain difficulties, I would not do anything to 
embarrass the situation; believing it was possible to have the facts placed before the 
wthorities and feeling certain in my own mind that they would remedy it. That 
(Mr. Christopher Cropley.] 
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is the position we adopted in the Old Country. We had not been over more than six 
weeks before we found it necessary to get together because of the conditions pre- 
vailing, with the view of laying our case before the authorities. I was instructed 
to approach the department responsible, and I did that. I tried to convey to them 
the actual facts of the situation. I asked them to grant at least to the married 
people the small sum of 2s. 6d. per week for each child. They butted me about for 
three or four months, and I could make no headway. At the same time the con- 
ditions were getting worse, so I sought the assistance of Sir Richard McBride, who 


knew me. I had known him for a great number of years. I had been 23 years in — 


this country. He took up the case and gave us every assistance possible, but even 
with his assistance, the British Government would not do that because they said it 
would be setting a precedent for other cases, and they claimed that if they gave it 
to us they would have to give it to the British workmen. JI claimed that there was 
no comparison at all, because the British workmen were there in their own homes, 
so to speak, while we had two homes to support. Sir Richard McBride backed that 
contention but with no avail. The result was that if a man could prove that he was 
only obtaining up to a certain amount, they would immediately pay his fare back. 
I strongly advised the men not to accept that, because I knew at that time there 
was a good deal of prevailing unrest in Vancouver, and to send those men back when 
Great Britain and the Empire needed their services to produce munitions, and with 
a sense of grave injustice would simply add fuel to the fire, in so far as conditions 
prevailing in their own town were concerned. They would come back mortified, so 
to speak, at their treatment and would run right into the channel that was already 
disturbing the peace. That was before the United States came into the war. How- 
ever, we could not make headway further than they adopted that arrangement that 
if the men could prove that they were not earning more than £3 a week—they 


wanted to cut it down to £2 10s., but I would not consent to any arrangement under — 


that; I insisted that it should be £3. My principal object was to induce the men to 
stay there, because I knew their services were needed and because by draining the 
country of those workmen it would only prolong the war in a small way, and General 
Haig and Lloyd George were calling every day for munition workers. At the same 
time, the department responsible refused to grant those men the miserable sum of 
2s. 6d. per, week. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. Were there any strikes in thé factories in which you worked over there?— 
A. In the factory I was in—I do not wish to be egotistical—but I think it is on 
record that on more than one occasion J prevented a strike owing to the treatment 
meted out to those men. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 


(Mr. “Christopher Cropley.] 


Sees 
— —- 
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THurspay, October 23, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill 10, An Act to amend the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment Act, met at 10 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, presiding. 


Mr. T. O. Cox, recalled. 


a By the Chairman: s 
4 Q. You are still under oath?—A. Yes. 
a Q. You sent a letter to Mr. Cloutier in reference to the amount paid on gratuities, 
and your estimate of the amount still required to be paid, in order to clean up the 
provisions now made for gratuities. What is your total estimate of the amount 
- required?—A. Total expenditure to carry out the regulations, including the amount 
of post-discharge pay which has already been paid, is $153,686,557.98, according to 
what I have been able to estimate to the best of my ability from vague facts. 
Q. How many days is it since you gave your last evidence?—A. About ten days. 
Q. At that time you estimated the total amount required tu be what?—A. 
$134,000,000, with a lee-way of five millions each way. 
Q. How do you account for this difference in your estimate?—A. We estimated 

‘our previous figures on estimates. The present figures are based on telegraphic and 

able returns. We previously omitted to cover for the men who had been struck off 
_ the strength of the C.E.F., but were on the strength of the S.C.R. for treatment, with 
full pay and allowances, and, as such, are not entitled to draw the gratuity until they 
are struck off the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. We also omitted to estimate the 
adjustment of otficers seconded to the Flying Corps who were only qualified by recent 
_ regulations, and we also did not have available any statistics to enable us to decide 
__ which accounts had been partially paid and still had some gratuity due them to com- 
plete the total amount due. ; 
% Q. You have been obtaining this other information since you last gave evidence? 
 —A. Yes. 

; Q. And in your judgment your present estimate is approximately correct?—A. I 
believe that this estimate, sir, is as close as it is humanly possible to get, in my 
opinion. 

Q. I suppose you would qualify that “ with the information now available? ”—A. 
_ With the information available or obtainable. 
Q. At the present time?—A. Yes. 


se 


By Mr. Morphy: : 
a Q. Is it in any way possible that the estimate would be to any extent less than 
the one you have given?—A. It is possible that it might be a couple of millions less, 


a but I do not think it is probable. My information is that this is very close. 


oy 
ee 


By the Chaiwrman:. 
" Q. Might it be over your estimate?—A. It might be over my estimate, but I am 
not ina position to go any closer than I have. I submitted a complete basis as to 
how my estimate was arrived at. I averaged, as was proved from statistics, that the 


_ majority of men who had been overseas drew five months’ gratuity. 
[Mr. T. O. Cox.] 
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Q. You have given us, as nearly as you can, what it would take from the figures 
you have before you?—A. I believe if every man who, apparently, is entitled to draw 
a gratuity is paid that, the figures I have given will be pretty close. 

Q. Would you be safe in saying that it would not be less than $150,000,000 and 
would not exceed $155,000,0002—A. My actual estimate, based on the averages I took, 
was in the neighbourhood of $147,000,000, but in comparing the estimates from other 
figures, I believe that the basis of my estimate is low, for the simple reason that I 
estimated on the basis of $425 an account; I took 1,100 accounts and added them up, 
and they averaged $451 an account. I have estimated, allowing a margin, that it will 
come to $153,000,000. 


‘By the Chairman: 


Q. I think probably we should have these other figures verified. You give the 
actual expenditures to the 31st of March, 1919, for what?—A. For post-discharge pay 
and war service gratuity, including England and Canada, according to actual returns 
supplied, actual figures, $20,538,228.17. 

Q. That is up to March 31, 1919:2—A. Yes. 

Q. And your expenditures from that date to the 31st August this year was what 
amount ?—A. $83,153,329.81, but I might mention that, of that $3,000,000, $9,642,- 
038.16, plus $125,000 represented payments of war service gratuity to soldiers who 
were discharged prior to the 11th November, 1918, and officers who were struck off 
the strength prior to the 1st December, 1918. 

Q. But it was paid during this year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your estimate of the amount required for the balance of this year?—A, 
According to the best of my ability, sir, it is $50,000,000 in round figures. I would 
like also to state, in connection with my previous evidence; in the first estimate pre- 
pared we did not include the amount of post-discharge pay, but which is now included, 
amounting to between nine and ten millions. 

Q. In the case of discharged men who were taken on strength of the 8.C.R. for 
vocational training or for treatment in hospitals or for treatment in sanatoria, do you 
in all these cases withhold this gratuity?—A. No, sir. When a soldier~is on the 
strength of the S.C.R., with full pay and allowances, for treatment, we pay no 
gratuity. 

Q. What do you mean by “for treatment? ”—A. Undergoing treatment. 

Q. You mean medical treatment?—A. Yes. 

Q. You withhold the gratuity?—A. Yes, while he is there. 

Q. And you pay that gratuity?—A. If he is on the strength and gets vocational 
training it is paid. 

Q. And in the case of those undergoing treatment when do you pay?—A. When 
they are struck off the strength of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 


1 $6,247,482.11. _ See also Mr. T. O. Cox’s letter of corrections. 
(ovis Os Comal 
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Monpay, October 27, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Bill No. 10, An Act to amend Department of Soldiers’ 
il Re-establishment Act, met at eleven a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Calder, 


ing. 
Mr. T. C. Bovine, Deputy Minister of Finance, re-called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are still under oath Mr. Boville?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recognize that letter? © 

(Document handed to witness.) 

A. Yes. This is my letter to you of 26th October. (See pp. 80-82.) 

Q. Do you know whether you saw this letter that was sent to Sir Henry eich 
October 22nd, on instructions from the Committee? I might read it: 


Orrawa, Ont., October 22, 1919. 
Hon. Sir Henry Drayron, 
= Minister of Finance, 
‘as Ottawa, Ont. 
_ My Dear Sir Henry,—The Special Committee of the House appointed to consider — 
and report upon Bill No. 10 are desirous of obtaining from you officially a statement 
to the commitments of the Government to date that involve expenditures outside 
ordinary or current expenditures for the present fiscal year, together with an 
imate of such commitments for the next fiscal year. . 
‘The Committee desires this information in order that it may know the amount 
0 money that must be raised by loans during the next twelve or eighteen months, 
cluding the present Victory Loan. 
a Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Jee A. CATED IR: 


That letter was sent to Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of Finance, October 22nd, 

this letter of yours is in reply to that?—A. After consultation ‘with the Minister 
Finance; yes. 

_ Q. Where is the Minister of Finance now?—A. He is on a tour in Western Can- 

in connection with the Victory Loan. 

Q. When did he leave?—A. Friday evening. 

Q. You consulted with him in reference to this letter you sent to the Committee? 

Yes. 

. And your letter is in reply?—A. My letter is in reply. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
 Q. On instructions from the Minister?—A. On instructions from the Minister. 
(Reads letter.) 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
Ortawa, CanapdA, October 26, 1919. 
The Honourable J. A. CaLprEr, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Bill No. 10, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,—Prior to the departure of the Minister of Finance on Friday 


“J ae last for Western Canada, I had an opportunity of discussing with him 
[Mr. T.-C. Boville:] 
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the preparation of a statement setting forth as fully and as accurately | 
possible the information desired by your Committee as indicated by your letter 
to the Minister of the 22nd instant. if 
= have since had this statement prepared and am enclosing herewith five - 
copies. 
I am sure you will realize that it is practically impossible at present to , 
make any reliable estimate of expenditures for the financial year 1920-21. Until 
the estimates are brought down for the next fiscal year and appropriations are 
voted it would not be reasonable to assume that commitments have been made. 
While this is true there are certain classes of expenditures that are almost 
certain to be provided for and I have indicated them on the statement here- 
with submitted. The rough estimates made for them are my own and should 
be given only such weight by your Committee as may be deemed advisable. 


Yours very truly, ° 
(Sgd) T., C,; BOWELL 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is that a copy of the memorandum submitted with your letter? (Document ‘' 
handed to Witness)—A. This is a copy of the memorandum submitted with my letter. 
(See appendix herein). 

Q. Would you explain, Mr. Boville, this memorandum?—A, The details do you “ 
want ? 

Q. Yes, the details—aA. First of all, as required by your letter, Mr. Calder, we *" 
have eliminated from the memorandum what is known as the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the country, the ordinary running expenses such as interest on the public “ 
debt, civil government, charges of management, administration, ete. We have set that” 
to one side. ; 

Q. And pensions?—A. Pensions also as being provided for by our ordinary 
revenue. 

Q. Have you eliminated expenditures for the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- . 
establishment as well?—A. I was just going to add in all cases. nae, 

Q. Just look at your statement and see if you find any expenditures for the Depart- _ 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment?—A. There is nothing for the 8.C.R. but I" 
have for the Soldiers’ Land Settlement. 

Q. You have eliminated from your statement then everything in the nature of * 
what might be classed as current expenditures payable out of ordinary revenues?—A. ‘e 
That is it, yes. That is correct. ae 

Q. And you have included in your statement those classes of expenditure that are~ 
ordinarily regarded as capital expenditure, and such expenditures as must be met out “" 
of borrowed money ?—A. All capital and special outlays for which we have to provide * | 
funds otherwise than through the medium of ordinary revenue. a 

Q. The members of the Committee have not all copies of this statement; you % 
might state what the amount is for these various classes of expenditures you have )* 
included ?—A. In detail? 

Q. Yes.—A. The figures that I have taken show: first, I will give you the special : 
detail of the figures that are in the estimates submitted and approved by Parliament. © 

Q. At the last session?—A. At the last session. % 

Q. Not this session ?—-A. Not this session. 

Q. What estimates are those?—A. Capital and special outlay. y 

Q. They are all described in the estimates as capital expenditures?—A. As capital 
and special expenditures. The first item I have is, “ Public Buildings”, that repre: 
sents ordinary votes for public works, capital expenditure amounting to $3,000,000. “1 


[Mr. T. C. Boville.] vind 
Rok 


i, 


~ 
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_ Q. That does not include all the provisions made in the estimates for public build- 

nes !—A. No sir. 

Q. Give me an example?—A. It does not include for example, all the outlays for 

nary public buildings, harbours‘and rivers— 

Q. Just take Public Buildings alone, you have first, an item here of $3,000,000 on 

tal account for public buildings ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What class of public buildings is not included in that $3,000,0002—A. The best 

- of answering that question is to say what class is included. That $3,000,000 covers 

tically the Ottawa Parliament Buildings restoration, all the new Public Buildings 
ttawa. 

Q. It does not include the provision for the erection of Public Buildings in Mon- 
real and Toronto ?—A. There is a Montreal Public Building $500,000, Hamilton Public 
Building, $500,000, and a Toronto Public Building $500,000. 

— Q. I think you will find two buildings in Toronto, making over $1,000,000?—A. 
Tt does not include those. 

Q. Those are chargeable to Income not Capital?—A. Chargeable to Income not 
apital. 

- Q. Now the second item “ Welland, Trent and other Canals” at $4,550,000?—A. 
That is for what we call Railways and Canals Department; that is Canals Capital. 
That means for construction and betterments on the Welland Canal and an amount 
fe the construction of a high level bridge over the Otonabee River $50,000. 

 Q. What is the estimate for the Welland Canal?—A. $3,500,000. There are other 
enditures on Canals in Canada amounting to probably $799,000 in the estimates 
ch are payable out of our ordinary revenue. 

Q. You do not include those?—A. No. No. 

Q. These only cover capital?—A. They only cover capital expenditure. 

- Q. Then the “Harbours and River Improvements” amount to $3,201,800?—A. 
‘These are also capital expenditures; of the same character. 

 Q. “Improvement of St. Lawrence Ship Channel” $623,1672—A. That is charge- 
able to capital and always has been. 

_ Q. Then you estimate “Ship-building” $40,000,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. “Intercolonial Railway Construction and Betterments”?—A. Over $11,000,000. 
Q. “ Quebec and Saguenay Railway ”—Construction $550,000?—A. $550,000, yes. 
_ Q. Branches for the Intercolonial, purchase price, $292,000; what does that mean? 
—A. That is for the purchase of some of the small lines, ordinarily known as feeders 
of the Intercolonial. The details of that $292,000 are: York and Carleton Railway, 
$18,000; St. Martin’s Railway, $65,000; Moncton and Buctouche Railway, $70,000; 
in and Havelock Railway, $30,000; and the Albert Railway, $75,000. Interest 
timated from date of taking possession not exceeding $34,000; in all $292,000. 

_ Q. The next item is a subsidy to the Edmonton and Dunvegan Railway, $258,797? 
A. Yes. 

- Q. I think that explains itself ?—-A. Yes. 

 Q. Transcontinental purchase right of way, $125,000. What does that mean?— 
A. To pay certain claims in connection with the right of way that is not finished. 

~ Q. The old Transcontinental Railway ?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Hudson Bay Railway Construction, $400,000?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Item 12, rolling stock, equipment, supplies and materials for National and 
other railways, $35,000,000 ?—A. Yes. 

, Q. Would you read the item in the estimates for that?—A. Item 96 in the 
mates :— 

‘To acquire directly or indirectly, or to assist in acquiring during the current 
year railway equipment and materials for the purpose and upon the terms (save 
ein varied) mentioned in Chap. 38 of the Statutes of 1918. The assistance 
n provided for may be by way of advances to any Canadian Railway or Canadian 
ling Stock Company, or by way of equipment or material acquired by the Minister.” 
== (Mr. T. C. Boville.. 
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- 


Q You have another item, No. 13, Canadian Northern Railway, construction 
betterment, maturities, interest and other charges. Would you read the item in the — 
estimates for that?—A. “Loan not exceeding $35,000,000, repayable on demand, wit, 
interest payable half yearly, at the rate of six per cent per annum, to be used to mee 
expenditures or indebtedneess incurred in paying interest on securities in excess of 
amount available from net earnings, or paying maturing loans of the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company or any Company included in the Canadian Northern Rail- - 
way system and for construction and betterment; said loan to be secured by mort- | 
gage upon the undertaking of the Canadian Northern Railway System, containing 
such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve.” “ 

Q. Soldiers’ Land Settlement, $45,000,000. You have a foot note to that, I see, = 
to this effect: “ No. 14, $20,000,000 will be required in addition to vote in estimates for | 
$25,000,000.” There was a vote in the estimates for $25,000,000 for Land Settlement — ) 
A. Yes. *| 

Q. And you intimate that an additional $25,000,000 will be required for that | 
purpose?—A. Yes, that is correct. That is what I understand. The Department is | 
getting fairly well to the end of their available resources and if they carry on their + 
work they will require additional money. 

Q. Explain item 15?—A. Demobilization appropriation for activities; demobiliza- 
tion, transport of troops, promotion of trade and other expenditures in consequence of 
war, including gratuities, $350,000,000. That is what is expected will be the amount of 
demobilization appropriation intended to cover the remainder of the war outlay which 
may be payable in the current year. That is outlays consequent upon the war. The 
nature of these outlays are indicated in the wording I have given of No. 15, not only 
demobilization, transport of troops-— 1) 

Q. What is meant by promotion of trade?—A. Well under the vote we can use 
the funds for advances to Allied countries, I think, in connection with the promotion 
of our trade and the carrying on of our industries, but the vote will hardly stand that. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. About what amount in your approximate estimate do you put down under the |, 
heading of promotion of trade out of that sum?—A. We will have that later. It is not 4; 
in this. I have later on an item for advances to Allied countries. This $350,000,000, 
in view of the state of our war outlay, will not stand any advances being made out of it 


for Allied countries. iy 


\ 


By Mr. Nesbitt: i 
Q. Why do you put it in that item?—A. That is the wording of the Statute. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Demobilization Appropriation Act has that in it, so that I think it will | 
have to go in. You say “including gratuities.” That is, the gratuities that have been ! | 
paid this year must all come out of that vote?—A. Yes. a 

By Mr. Morphy: ‘ 
Q: 


Q. Does the statement 15 show that that is the wording of the Act? hen 
The Cuatrman: No, it does not say that. I think the Act will speak for itself. =F] 
Mr. Morpuy: It does not refer to the Act. Uy 
The CHairMAN: You can say “ Demobilization Appropriation Act.” er 
The Witness: Demobilization Appropriation Act; leave out the rest if you Tike. 
Mr. Parpee: I do not think you should strike out the rest of it. ; 


The Cuairman: No. 
[Mr. T. C. Boville.] 
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_ Q. There is a note to No. 17, “ Demobilization Appropriation 1919-20 was intended 

to provide for such credits of this nature as might de deemed advisable.” The estimates, 

‘however, for gratuities now approximate $153,000,000——A. Yes. “> 

m8) Q. The total of the amounts given here is $529,122,445—A. That total is the total 

of what is in these estimates of a capital nature, plus $20,000,000 for Soldiers’ Land 
Settlement. 

_ Q. You add some further figures. Take item 16?—A. In addition to this, there are 

~ gome outlays which evidently will have to be provided for. I have here No. 16, Grand 

~ Trunk Pacific Receivership, interest and deficit in operation $15,000,000. That is an 

estimate of course. 

Q. Do you think it is a reasonable estimate ?—A. I think it is very reasonable. 

Q. And you think that amount will be required?—A. I certainly do. 

_ --Q. Take item 177A. Provision for credits to Great Britain and Allied Countries 

— $125,000,000. 

a Q. You put that in for the reason you have stated, that the demobilization appro- 

 priation of $350,000,000 is not sufficient to provide for those?—A, Cannot cover that. 

* Q. Take No. 18, Halifax Relief, $5,000,000?—A. We have to pay $5,000,000 this 

‘year. 

( Q. Do-you expect to expend that ?—A. I certainly do. 

‘ Q. Housing, loans to provinces, $25,000,000. I think that explains itself. That 

makes a total of how much?—A. $699,122,445. 

__-Q. And that represents a total of what?—A. It represents the nature of the expen- 

 ditures to which the Government is committed. 

. Q. For what year?—A. 1919-20. It is not expected that all these expenditures will 

be made during the present fiscal year. That is what we are committed to. It does not 

necessarily mean we will spend it all. 


a By Mr. Pardee: 

3 Q. Will that have to be borrowed?—A. Yes, outside of our 1evenue. 

s Q. Outside of your revenue‘entirely ?—A. Whatever proportion of that is actually 
igh spent will have to be borrowed outside of our revenue altogether. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. The present loan of $300,000,009 cannot be appropriated to that?—-A. That is 


. _ what the present loan is for, as far as it wi'l go. 
; Q. Sir Thomas stated to us that the $300,000,000 loan now being negotiated was 


es) 


nearly all owed to the banks?—A. Practically. There are $240,000,000 due to the banks, 
and $35,000,000 that we have already received in advance. $275,000,000 of the loan 
which is being floated now is practically in my hands. 

-Q. You have got the money from the banks 2—A. Yes and from individuals. 

Q. It will take the whole of that $300,000,000 loan to pay off the banks?—A. Prac- 
a tically, yes; that is for expenditures which have been going on since 1st April last. 


e. 


: By the Chairman: 

a Q. -In the next paragraph, last sentence, you say, “ As for actual expenditures to 
be incurred under these items for the year 1919-20, it may be taken for granted that 
these will approximate $600,000,000?”—A. estas’ E said before, it is not probable 
_ that every dollar of this will be expended. Running their eyes down here, the Com- 
~ mittee will be able to form a fairly good idea of the classes which will practically all 


Sloe 


_be expended. 


= 


‘By Mr. Copp: 


Q. According to that, $99,000,000 will not be expended?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. T. °C. Boville. ] 
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Q. That is only an estimate?—A. Only an estimate. 
Q. Do you think the expenditures will fall below $600,000,0002—A. I do not think 


so. 

Q. Do you think they are likely to be more?—A. They may possibly be a little 
more. 

Q. Give us an example of where there may be some saving on these items?—A, 
There may be a little on shipbuilding. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. By “saving ” you mean non-expending ?—A. Non-expending. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. Take these large railway items, $35,000,000 for rolling stock, equipment and 
supplies. Would there be any saving on these?—A. It would look very much from the 
expenditure up to date that there would be very little there. 


Mr. Nessirr: As to that word “saving,” as I understand it, we are committed to 
these expenditures of $699,000,000. You use the word “saving,” but it would not be 
saving; the moneys will be expended, but perhaps not all this fiscal year. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take, for example, the question of housing, $25,000,000?—A. The amount 
expended on housing up to date is comparatively small. At the same time, we have 
until the end of the year, and it is not absolutely certain what amount will be expended 
in the next five months. But from my own experience, I do not think the whole of 
that amount will be spent, probably not more than $15, ~ 000. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. That is during this fiscal year ?—A. Quite so, sir. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. The $40,000,000 advanced is actually an asset of the Dominion?—A. It is for 
the construction of ships which will ultimately be the property of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Q. And owned by the Dominion ?—A. Owned by the Dominion. 

Q. And no part of this at all would come by way of subsidy for shipbuilding ?— 
A. No, none. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You proceed with a statement for the year 1920-21 :— 


“For the year 1920-21 no authoritative figures can be given for capital 
expenditures as they are only ascertainable when submitted to Parliament and 
approved. There are, however, certain items of expenditure that may reasonably 
be anticipated such as the following.” 


You might explain these four items. Take No. 1?--A. Demobilization expenditures. 
That is the balance required. It is a difficult item to absolutely ascertain, but there is 
no question in my mind that in the year 1921 there will be quite an amount of expendi- 
ture under this head to cover adjustments of claims and various expenditures which 
have not come into account on the 31st March next. 

Q. And you estimate the amount required to be——?—A. $50,000,000. 

Q. Have you consulted the Militia Department in regard to that item?—A. I have 
had some consultation, and while naturally the department does not wish to make an 
actual figure so far ahead, they thought this a reasonable amount. 

(Mr. T. °C: Boville.] 
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_ Q. Take the second item?—A. Soldiers’ Land Settlement, say $50,000,000. 
— Q. You have included for 1919-20 how much ?—A. $45,000,000. 
_ Q. And for next year you estimate it at. A. $50,000,000. 
 Q. That will make a total of A. $95,000,000 for the two years. 
ay Q. Do you know what the total estimate of the department is/—A. I could not 
say ofthand. 
Q. We have had evidence to the effect that it would amount to $150,000,000. You 
e including in your estimate for both years, the present and next year, only $95,000,- 
02—A. Only $95,000,000. 

Q. Take your third item?—A. Public buildings, canals, harbours, railway 
enditures, say $60,000,000. 


By Mr. Morphy: 


Q. What is the large item in that?—A. I think probably the railway outlays will 
the large item in that. 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. Running back to your statement for this year, pick out the chief items for 
railways, Intercolonial construction and betterments?—A. $11,121,161. 

_ Q. Rolling stock, equipment, and so on, are how much?—A. $35,000,000. 

_ Q. Then for the Canadian Northern, how much?—A. $35,000,000. 

— Q. Another $35,000,0007—A. Another $35,000,000. 

_ Q. For the Grand Trunk Pacific, how much?—A. $15,000,000. 

— Q. That will make a total of how much?—A. $96,000,000, 


By Mr. Morphy: 
_ Q. Why is the term “ Canadian Northern” used when it is the Canadian National 
ailway 2 
_The Cuairman: Because the Canadian Northern still remains as a separate entity. 
hile the whole system is described as the Canadian National Railways, that entity 
still remains, and it has certain classes of expenditure itself. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. For this year, taking these items alone, they amount to $96,000,000 and in your 
estimate for 1920-21 you provide for only $60,000,000 for railways, and an addition for 
public buildings, canals and harbours?—A. That is right. 
— Q. So you would say, I presume, that your estimate of $60,000,000 is a safe one? 
. I think it is safe, sir; I think it is very safe. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ’ 
_ Q. According to that statement, it is very conservative?—A. Conservative, yes, 
in the literal sense. i 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. You mean that it will not be below that?—A. I do not think so. 


| By the Chairman: ji 
Q. Take your fourth item, credits to Great Britain and Allied countries?—A. 
0,000,000. 
Why do you include that for next year?—A. Well, we have all the credits that 
ave outstanding now, are not likely to be exhausted and we have to include a 


ain amount for next year. ieee te 
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_Q. Why is it necessary in the case of Great Britain to provide a credit of that 
kind? Why cannot Great Britain——A. Pay cash? | 
Q. Pay cash?—A. No, any one who reads the statement of Britain’s expenditure 
for the last five years or who knows their present condition will understand very 
easily why she cannot pay cash; why she has to borrow and is borrowing to-day in 
New York paying the rate of interest which is stated to be around six per cent per — 
year. i 


Q. And in your judgment Canada will have to continue to give credit to Great 
Britain in order to sell our products to Great Britain, is not that the fact?—A, I~ 
think so, that is my judgment. : 

Q. And you include here an item of $50,000,000 for that purpose to Great Britain — 
and to all Allied countries?—A. Yes. Which I think is a small estimate. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. What is the total of these four items you have estimated here?—A. $210,- 
000,000. 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Taking the estimate for this year and the estimate for next year, moneys that 
have to be raised outside the ordinary expenses of the Government which are charge- 
able to current revenue, you estimate the total to be what?-—A. I think we could see_ | 
up to the end of 1920-21 a requirement of anywhere from $650,000,000 to $800,000,000. 

Q. Taking your totals as you have given them what do they amount to, your — 
actual figures?—A. $699,122,445 and $210,000,000 for 1920-21. ; 

Q. That makes a total of what?—A. Over $900,000,000. 

Q. And from these figures you make the deduction that it will be necessary to raise — 
by borrowing in some way or other including the present Victory Loan, sums aggre- 
gating from $650,000,000 to $800,000,000?—A. That is my deduction. 


By Mr. Copp: : 
Q. How can you cut it down as low as $600,000,000?2 There is practically $700,000,- — 
000 of this year’s commitments and you estimate for next year $200,000,000 making |p 
over $900,000,000?—A. You must remember that the full amount of this estimateI  ), 
have given may not be required. a 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Not in this fiseal year but it may in the next fiscal year?—A. It may in the 
next fiscal year. 


By the Chairman: . H} 

Q. For Soldiers’ Land Settlement you have $50,000,000 estimated and if it were {,, 
absolutely necessary to do so the whole thing could be cut out if the Government and ie y 
Parliament decide to do so?—~A. Quite so; there are two factors in this calculation \,,. 
which are to be considered in jiegrast ina: the one is actual expenditures and on the \ 1 
other hand there is the action of Parliament within the next year. 
Q. Take the next item; you have $60,000,000 for “Public Buildings, Canals, } 

y 


Harbours, and Railway sendin If it were absolutely necessary Parliament 
could shut down and cut out all the expenditure?—A. Quite possible. oa Nh 
Q. It depends upon the action of Parliament on the estimate for the next year?— _ 
A. Yes. a 
By Mr. McLean: Xe 


as 


Q. The expenditure for the Soldiers’ Settlement may not have been actually made 4 
but we are committed to the principle?—A. Oh no, the expenditure has not ae been 
made yet. i 

(Mr. T. (C. Boville.] 


ar 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. As a matter of fact, while we are committed to the expenditure this year, half 
it has not been made. Next year Parliament could strike it out entirely ?— 
A, Exactly. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Take the credits through all the Allied countries if Parliament so decides 
redits need not be provided?—A. If we have not the money it is not much use pro- 
viding credit. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. For the purchase of what crops are these moneys provided?—A. Great Britain 
has eredit for grain, the cereal crop, flour, cheese, and all kinds of provisions. 
i 4 


s By Mr. Tweedie: 
P. Q. Are they buying manufactured goods now?—A. Great Britain? Not very 
_ much; I do not think so. 


i By the Chairman: 

eS Q. Are they buying manufactured goods on public credit?—A. Not on public 
_ eredit. 3 
by By Mr. Tweedie: 

a be Q. Are any of the Allied countries doing that?—A. Roumania is. The agreement 
_ with Roumania provides for taking a certain amount of raw material, a certain pro- 
portion of foodstuffs and another proportion of manufactured goods; the total being 


$25,000,000. 


By the Chairman: 
. Q. What is the total amount of credits arranged for all these countries?—A. $100,- 
| 000,000 for the Allied countries outside of Great Britain. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
Q. There is no fixed sum for Great Britain?—A. No absolutely fixed sum except 
in the case of timber which is $50,000,000. 


> 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. So that when you made an estimate of Great Britain’s credit it really means 
‘that the people of Canada are selling to Great Britain through your credit and we 
e borrowing the money to pay those people who sell?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is right?—A. That is right. 


. By Mr. Tweedie: 
Q. That is for foodstuffs only?—A. For foodstuffs only; practically. 


wig By Mr. MacNed: 

QQ. ~-Out of the total amount of $699,000,000 is it not a fact that possibly $200,000,- 
000 is repayable under the Soldiers’ Settlement, housing and other items for which 
‘provision is made in the credits?—A. Yes, but we have to provide the money all the 
e 


Q. Later the amounts will be redeemed?—A. It is just the same with the crops. 
[Mr. T. C. Boville.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. We will have assets for these expenditures; for say shipbuilding?—A. Yes, 

Q. If we build these ships through borrowing the money we have the ships that 
represent an asset. The same way take that $35,000,000 for construction of the 
C.N.R.; and for equipment of that railway you have a corresponding asset although 
you make the expenditure?—A. Yes, but we have to provide for the expenditure. 

Q. Ordinarily in pre-war days if money were required for the construction and 
the equipment of railways where would that money be obtained?—A. By borrowing. 

Q. Where?—A. Great Britain. 

Q. Not in Canada?—A. Practically all the borrowing for the development of 
Canada since Confederation was from Great Britain. 

Q. That has all ceased now?—A. That has all ceased now. 

Q. So that money required for equipment and construction in Canada must be 
secured where?—A. Either in Canada or in the United States; and in the United 
States the rates are very high. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Is it correct as Sir Thomas White stated that our borrowing power is limited 
to $75,000,000 or $100,000,000?—A. It is very difficult to borrow at any reasonable rate 
in the United States for some reason or other. 

Q. Let us follow that up. I understand that another loan will have to be floated 
by Canada next year?—A. As far as I can see, yes. 

Q. How much will we have to borrow next year in the new loan? What would 
you estimate we would have to borrow next year if we make a new loan?—A. First of 
all, I would have to estimate what I am able to borrow this year. If we need $800,- 
000.9°° '“"s year, and in 1920-21, it would evidently mean that $500,000,000 would 
have to come from some source in addition to the Victory Loan of $300,000,000. 

Q. We would have to borrow $500,000,000 next year?—A. That is if we only get 
$300,000,000 now. 

Q. In other words what you want is $800,000,000?—A. That is correct. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You would have to borrow $500,000,000 if Parliament provides for all these 
expenditures you have set out here?—A. Yes. 
Q. If your estimate of a total of $800,000,000 for requirements of this character 
this year and next year is correct, and if only $300,000,000 is raised this year, then you 
would be required to borrow $500,000,000 next year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. You assented to the suggestion that the money spent on railways would be an 
asset; but you would have to deduct from that asset the depreciation 2 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. How can you say this large amount we have to pay on the I.C.R. is increasing 
the value of that road? 

The CHainman: The item of $11,000,000 is not for taking care of deficits on the 
I.C.R.; it is for capital expenditures in the way of construction and betterments.—A. 
T would like to explain that item of $35,000,000 for equipment. The Government buys 
that and sells it. We can either sell the equipment, or we can meet the terms of the 


‘ 


vote by making advances to any railway. If the C.P.R. want equipment they can buy 


it from us and pay us. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Take the illustration of the National Railways, our own railways?—A. Well, — 


any other railway. 
(Mr. T. C. Boville.] 
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APPENDIX No 1 
By Mr. MacNeil: 

Q. I would like to ask if the total amount of $25,000,000 has been taken up ?— 
A. No, it has not been taken up. 

Q. You anticipate that it will be2—A. Not all this year. 

Q. Is it a fact that several of the provinces have refused it?—A. I could not say. 

Q. I do not understand item 16. To what extent will the obligations assumed in 
the acquisition of the Grand Trunk increase our bonded indebtedness? Would it not 
be considerably in excess? Just exactly what does that item of $15,000,000 mean ?—A. 
It is an item outside and beyond what we calculate we will be able to meet by means 
of our ordinary everyday revenue. It is outside of the estimates altogether. It is a 
deficiency. 

Q. Will there not be further capital expenditure in regard to the acquisition of the 
Grand Trunk?—A. No, this is the Grand Trunk Pacific. The Grand Trunk Pacific 


ig in the hands of a Receiver at the present moment, and the Minister of Railways and 
Canals is the Receiver. 


fs The CHamMaNn: The Grand Trunk Pacific—not the old Grand Trunk—has) 
defaulted. A Receiver had to be appointed. Under legislation of last session the 
Minister of Railways was appointed Receiver. There are certain items of expenditure 
that must be taken care of. There are certain capital accounts that must be provided 
for, for construction and betterment. Those have been kept down to the very minimum 
this year. Then there is the interests on the bonds which have defaulted—and that 
is the reason it was put in the hands of a receiver—which must be provided for, and 
there are deficits in the operation of the road. The estimate is that it will take 
$15,000,000 to provide for those three classes of expenditure in connection with the 
‘G.T.P. Of course the G.T.P. is liable to the Government for that, but nevertheless the 
money has to be raised to keep the road going, and it is estimated that it will take 
$15,000,000 to do that. You cannot operate a large railway of that kind without having 
some expenditure on capital account every year. © 


Mr. Tweepir: They are not extending this line? 
The Witness: Simply keeping it in operation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. And paying interest on the bonds?—A. Yes, and the deficits in the operation. 
Q. I think the capital expenditures are very small?—A. They are negligible. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. In reference to the item of- $125,000,000 credit to Great Britain and Allied 
countries, do we actually have to raise the cash for that?—A. Yes. 
Q. For the entire amount, or was it not a matter of transfer or exchange of credit? 
_—A. No, we have to raise the cash. For example, at the present time purchases are 
being made on behalf of Roumania and other countries. That cash comes from the 
- Dominion Treasury. I have to provide that cash, for which we receive the bonds of 
the country concerned. It will ultimately be paid some years from now. 


By the Chairman: 
is Q. Is that true also of Great Britain? In the case of credits which you arrange 
for Great Britain, you must actually raise the cash in this country for those credits ?— 


A. Most assuredly. 
‘g Q. And is this $125,000,000 beyond any settlement of accounts between Great 


_ Britain and Canada?—A. Quite so. 
4 Q. Is it entirely outside and beyond that 2—A. Yes. We have to raise the cash 


in the meantime. 
[Mr. T. C. Boville.] 
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Q. What amount do you estimate Great Britain owes us now?—A. I would say — 
something less than a couple of hundred million dollars, and of that couple of hundred 
million, some time ago we consolidated about $107,000,000 of her indebtedness. She 
is asking now that a portion of this consolidation be applied against the temporary — 
indebtedness. Je 

Q. You say you have got to raise the cash. Is all that cash raised by issuing : 
bonds?—A. It is the only way—bonds or bills of some kind. 

Q. What have you been doing this last six or seven months? You have not been 
issuing bonds, where do you get the money?—A. We borrow from the banks on two, 
three or four cee treasury bills, as the case may be. 

Q. What is a Treasury Bill ?7—A. Practically the same thing as our old friend the 3 
Promissory Note. ‘ 

Q. When are those Treasury Bills payable?—A. At various dates from now until 
January. 3 

Q. They usually run how many months?—A. About four or six months. 

Q. And while you issue these Treasury Bills for the purpose of getting the cash 
from day to day, as required for these purposes, what do you ultimately look forward 
to?—A. A loan. | 

Q. What do you mean by a loan?—A. By a loan, by floating a funded debt or loan ! 
over a term of years, just as the present Victory Loan. 

Q. So that in order to carry on the business of the country during the last four, 
five, six months or so you have had to borrow from the banks by issuing Treasury Bills 
an amount approximating what?—A. $240,000,000. 

Q. And the proceeds of this Victory Loan will care for those borrowings?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if we proceed to make these other expenditures how will you eare for 
them ?—A. We will have to borrow again. 

Q. From the banks?—A. We start with the bank. 4 

Q. Ultimately looking forward to what¢—A. Ultimately looking forward to a loan — 
over a term of years, just as the present Victory Loan. 

Q. If you were to provide credits for Great Britain, such as Mr. MacNeil is talking 
about, you would have to borrow money from the banks for that purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. And take care of them by issuing more bonds?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 


Q. Do we pay interest on such borrowings from the bank?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when the amount is re-deposited do the banks pay interest on our balances! 
—A. What is that? 

Q. Does the bank pay interest on our balances?—A. We pay off the loan. 

Q. But does the bank pay interest on your daily balances ?—A. Government balances 
do not carry interest, because our balances are not usually very large, and the banks 
transact an enormous amount of business with us ordinarily. I use the banks from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific for the purpose of our business, and as a make-weight against 
that service we do not ask interest on our daily balances. 

Q. What arrangements exist between the Government and the banks with respect 
to the issue of currency by the banks?—A. The banks’ currency is limited under the 
law to certain amounts. They can issue their own currency up to the amount of | 
their paid-up capital. In crop moving seasons, however, they can issue a further fifteen | 
per cent on the total of their paid up capital, plus the reserve. Does that cover your ' 
question ? A ae 

Q: Yes. From this amount of $699,000,000 you can almost deduct $300,000,- 
600 which would probably not be expended, or which would be repayable?—A. We can 
deduct how much ? 

Q. Between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 which will be repayable?~-A. What for? ~ 

(Mr. Ty C> Boville.] 
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Q. Housing, Soldiers’ Land Settlement, and credits. You should surely distin- 
h between such items on the list of capital expenditures; they are repayable?— 
They are repayable, yes. 


By Mr. Morphy: 
- Q. Still you would have to borrow?—A. Still we would have to borrow to meet 
em. 
By Mr. Tweedie: 
p 'Q, Assuming that we required some money immediately for re-establishment, how 
peach would we be able to realize on the advances on account of soldiers’ settlement. ?— 
. It comes back to the old question of the Dominion borrowing. The Dominion would 
‘tl have to borrow against it. 
4 Q. Is there any of the money which has been advanced to the soldiers for settle- 
‘ment purposes that could be recalled immediately and used for any other purpose ?— 
‘A. Ido not think we contemplate that sort of thing. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
 Q. Is it not a present asset 2—_A. I think the first repayments under the Soldiers’ 
Land Settlement scheme will not be until the end of two years. 


By Mr. Tweedie: 
_ Q. How long a period have they for repaying it 2A, I think they have twenty- 


five years after that. I think that there are two years in which they are not called 
“upon to pay anything, even interest. 
Q. Of this money which i is being advanced for the purpose of land settlement, can 
: a immediately recall any and use it for some other purpose?—A. Certainly not. 
Q. In regard to the amount of money which has been advanced under the housing 
‘scheme, can we immediately recall that and use it for some other purpose?—A. No, sir. 


id 


— Q. Do you know what period that is distributed over ’—A. About twenty-five years. 
_ Q. In regard to the provision of credits to Great Britain and the Allied Countries, 
we immediately recall any of that money and use it for any other purpoose?— 
. We cannot. 

Q. What is the rane when it is repayable?—A. With Great Britain there is no 
bsolute understanding. With the other countries it is according to the terms of a 
special agreement in each case, covering different periods from ten years. 

QQ. Great Britain is unable to raise the money at present to pay off her indebted- 
ness to us?—A. As regards Great Britain, of course the pressure is greatest at the 
“present time. Great Britain is collecting enormous amounts by taxation. In course of 
e Great Britain will be able to pay off all her obligations. 

Q. Can she now?—A. No, absolutely not. 

Oe In regard to the money which has been advanced for housing purposes, is there 
any restriction in the various provinces as to using that money for the purposes of 
oldiers only 2—A. I do not think there is any restriction. 

Q. Any province which has not availed itself of that loan can avail itself and lend 
e money to soldiers only can it not?—A, Yes, according to their own arrangements. 


By Mr. MacNeil: 
_ Q. There is one point on which we would like to be clear. I have reference to the 
J and Trunk Bill. .Do I understand that no reference whatever is made to that 
count in this statement ?—A. Nothing in this statement. 
 Q. Will there be any capital expenditure on that account during the present fiscal 
year?—A. I cannot tell you; it all depends on the Act of Parliament. 


Witness discharged. 


(Min. Tc. ‘Bovillie:} 
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CONDITIONS OF CANADA, ETC., ETC. 


WepnespayY, October 8, 1919. 
, (1) 


Vocational Training. 


The Cuainman: I have received the following communication from Mr. N. F. 


Parkinson, giving the information which he was requested to furnish (reads) :— 


“Dear Sir,—You handed me, the other day, a list of six questions, as fol- 
lows: 


Average length of training of students. 
Total pay and allowances to such students. 
Average pay and allowances per student. 
Estimated average cost of training in addition to pay and allowances. 
Total estimated average cost of training each man. 

The percentage of men placed in employment within one month after 
graduation from courses. 

I have in this connection, the following information: 

1. For 4,556 graduates, up to July 31, 1919, the average length of course 
was six months and twenty days. In this connection I may say that since 
November, 1918, the length of course has been gradually increased, until, at 
the present time it averages approximately eight months. In other words, 
since that time, on the average, one month has been added to the length of 
course granted to all men. When I speak of an average you will understand 
that there are many courses that are completed in two or three months, while 
others again run from one to two years, the maximum that I can remember, 
being two years, and the minimum two months. 

2. The total pay and allowances paid to these 4,556 graduates prior to 
July 31, 1919, was $2,147,833.27. : 

3. The average pay and allowances per graduate, per course, to this same 
number of men was $493.87. In this case I would point out to you that from 
the commencement of the work, up to July 31, 1919, there were three separate 
scales of pay and allowances. 

1. A scale designed in conjunction with payment of pension, in which 
the men received the maximum allowances payable by this department. 
From these allowances the amount of pension was deducted. The pay for 
a single man was $46 per month. Married men received $31 per month 
and his wife received $35, or a total of $66 per month. : 

2. In July 1917, these allowances were changed so that their pension 
was not deducted and the trainees received, a single man $50 per month 
and a married man $73 per month. 

3. In March, 1918, the present pay and allowances went into effect, 
namely, single men $60 per month and married men $85 per month. 


oo 


4, The estimated average cost of training, in addition to pay and allow- i 
ances, is a sum rather difficult to obtain. The matter of buildings and equip- ; f 


. 


x 
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- ment provide the difficulties in this case. As you no doubt realize, the equip- 
ment had to be purchased prior to the time of the graduation of these men, 
for the carrying on of a larger number of men in the future, the same equip- 
ment being used in all cases. In some Cases, also, the equipment is purchased 
in connection with provincial and private institutions, these institutions bear- 
ing part of the cost. In many cases Government owned buildings are used, the 
rental for same being difficult to place at a definite figure. The cost I am giving 
you herewith, is undoubtedly high, but can be taken as a maximum. From the 
expenditures made up to this time, I have estimated the average cost of train- 
ing in addition to pay and allowances as being at the rate of $271.78 per man, 
per course. 
5. The total estimated average cost of training each of these 4,556 men, 
is therefore placed at the summation of the above two figures, or $765.65. 
From the above information, with respect to the changes of rate in pay 
and allowances, you will perceive that.a higher rate is paid at this date, than 
was paid to these men during their courses. I have taken a thousand cases of 
_ men at present being trained and struck an average, which gives a figure of 
Sl $543.77. This figure should be taken rather than that of $498.87, in making 
_any estimate as to increased provisions under present rate of pay. The total 
cost per course per man, with this revised figure is therefore, $815.55. 
3 6. In going over 2,800 graduates it is found that the following summary 
--——_—_— gives the information for which you have asked: 
Obtained employment within one month after graduation, 1,314 or 

46-57 per cent. 

Obtained employment outside of one month after graduation, 874 or 

31-21 per cent. 

Follow-up information not yet completed, 612 or 21-85 per cent. 

In looking over the above, it is safe to assume that those for whom follow- 
up information has not yet been obtained, can be distributed over the other 
two categories, in the ratio of the numbers already in these categories. In 
making this distribution it is found that the following relationship obtains: 

Obtained employment within one month after graduation, 1,681 or 

60 per cent. 

Obtained employment outside of one month after graduation, 1,119 
or 40 per cent. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) N. F. PARKINSON, 
Director of Vocational Training.” 


(2) 
Rate of Exchange. 


Mr. MacNem: I have a communication which I have been requested to place 
ore the Committee. (Reads): 

“Dear Sirs:—Permit me to say that I submit that the reasoning of Hon. 
J. A. Calder (in opposition to the money grant to the G.W.V.A.) with regard 
to exchange is erroneous. It is foreign liabilities that govern the rate of 
exchange and value of the £ Sterling, the franc, and the dollar. Domestic 
liabilities do not have that effect. The claim made by the G.W.V.A. is that a 
certain amount of money, now in the hands of certain Canadians should be 
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transferred to the hands of certain other Canadians something that takes 


place to the amount of a great many millions every day, without in the least. 


affecting the rate of exchange or value of currency. The whole matter, there- 
fore, is one of whether those who stayed at home will, or will not, give those 
who went away a certain further amount of money or credit. 


(Signed) J. H. BURNHAM.” 


(3) 
Discussions of Financial Condition of Canada. 


Mr. MacNem: Our committee do not feel competent to enter into a discussion 
of the financial policy, and would point out the necessity of having more explicit 
evidence in that regard. JI have here the newspaper report of Mr. Boville’s evidence, 
giving his figures; Sir Thomas White’s Budget speech, and the Victory Loan Campaign 
literature, and I find that there are many discrepancies. It is impossible for the 
man who is not a financial expert to reconcile these ‘discrepancies. I would like to 
point out that if our suggested scheme is not within the financial resources of the 
country. it will be necessary for us to explain that it is not; and we are placed in 
the position to-day that we are not able to make a clear statement, outside of Mr. 
3oville’s evidence last night. It may appear simple to members of Parliament who 
have been studying these problems for years, but it is not to the average man in the 
street. It seems to us that it would be desirable to bring this evidence into concrete 
form so that the average man could understand it. 


The CHarrMAN: Give us an example of the apparent discrepancies. 
Mr. MacNert: The Victory Loan’ campaign literature states that of the total 


requirements, $167,000,000 has been expended already, and the newspaper report of — 


Mr. Boville’s evidence last night states that he said the war expenditure for 1919-20 
was estimated at $350,000,000, exclusive of pensions. 

The CHatrMAN: One is for military purposes alone. 

Mr. MacNeit: The figure for military purposes was worked out last night and 
was not consistent. 

The CuatrMan: All expenditures in connection with problems arising out of the 
war; for example the moneys that are being used now in connection with the Soldiers’ 
Settlement scheme must be raised by this loan. That statement is that for military 
purposes alone this is required. i ; 

Mr. MacNem: I am not questioning it, I am trying to get the view point. I 
did not come prepared this morning to go into the matter. I tried to follow it last 
night but could not do so very well. 

The Cuamman: Last night I merely asked Mr. Boville to place on record official 
figures—not to produce an argument why this scheme or that scheme or the other 
scheme should be adopted. I did not follow it up. This whole report will go before 
Parliament, and I presume many members will advance reasons one way or the other as 
to whether this can or cannot be done. 

Mr. MacNem: The fact remains that we have three sets of financial figures, 
which, in many details do not appear to be consistent. 

Mr. Nessirr: Mr. Boville’s examination was just cold-blooded figures, given 
by him as an official of the Finance Department, taken from the public record. I 
think the matter should be more fully explained, and I would move that Sir Thomas 
White be subpeenaed to appear before this Committee. 


Be 


1 
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PPENDIX No 4 


_ Mr. McLean: In order to save time and give Mr. MacNeil full information to 
eport to his Association, why not suggest that he go to the Deputy Minister of 
imance, who can then fully answer his questions and give him all the information 
e desires. 


Mr. MacNet: I desire to get some explanation that the average man will readily 
grasp. The average man will be hopelessly confused with the present statement which 
has been made. 
The CuamMman: If Mr. MacNeil or those associated with him, have the idea 
_ that there are discrepancies in these figures, and if further explanations are required, 
_ we can re-call Mr. Boville and have him state the facts publicly before this Com- 
mittee. I would suggest, Mr. MacNeil, that you and those associated with you, if 
a you think there are discrepancies in those figures, appear before the Committee and 
ask Mr. Boville, when he is re-called, such questions as you think advisable to clear 
the matter mn». 
Mr, MacNetz: It is hardly placing it in a fair position. Mr. Boville brought down 
a statement as to assets and expenditures, and that statement was not brought to a 
- fmal conclusion. For instance, take the railways and canals, we were not certain as 
to what was included under that head. The evidence was not brought to a final con- 
clusion. The ordinary man with some knowledge of book-keeping would understand 
revenue and expenditure, but the Government terms capital expenditure, ordinary 
_ expenditure, railway deficits, etc., confuse the ordinary man. We desire the statement 
to be brought to its logical conclusion, so that the average man could grasp it. 
_ Mr. Morrny: Is it not one of the duties of the Committee to tabulate and ery- 
 stalize on the evidence adduced, exactly what Mr. MacNeil wants? 

Mr. Cooper: He wants a statement of the profit and loss, liabilities and assets. 
3 Mr. Nespirr: Sir Thomas White is better qualified to furnish the statement 
required than any other man, and I move that we have him subpenaed. 


eis 


Mr. McLean: His statement: would carry great weight in the country. 
(Diseussion followed.) 


The CuairMAN: We ascertained that the net debt of Canada was $1,574,000,000 
| at the end of the last fiscal year. It is estimated to be at the end of this year $1,950,- 

000,000. The debt created by the war was placed at $1,183,000,000, part of which was 
paid out of revenue. The ordinary expenditures of the country in 1913-14 were 
| $127,000,000, last year $235,000,000, and it is estimated that this year there will be 
|  $270,000,000. The total revenue for 1913-14, ordinary consolidated revenue, $125,- 
000,000; 1918-19, $233,000,000, and in 1919-20 the estimate is $244,000,000. So that 
you have the net revenues of the country on the one hand, not borrowed money, and 
the ordinary current expenditures of the Government on the other hand. Now he 
explained which that increase in the ordinary expenditures was due was mainly to 
0 items, the first was the interest on the public debt, which increased from $12,000,000 
1913-14 to $120,000,000 this year, and the pensions which were $311,000 in 1914 
and $30,000,000 this year. In addition to that he mentioned that there was an increase 
the public service and duties, the railways and other expenses, which makes up the 
difference. We had a statement for the capital outlays, and if you wish to get details 
to the capital outlays during the last three years, T think it would be well, I confess 
at in checking up the estimates and the public accounts that Mr. Boville had here 
st night we might not be able to make it quite clear what the capital expenditures 
the railways and other accounts were, so that we might get the capital expendi- 
es in detail from 1913-14 down to the present time, that will be expenditures in 
d of railways, subsidies, public works, canals, and railways. Then he gave us a 
statement of the direct taxes placed upon the people in the shape of taxation, all of 


1—643 
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which is included in the ordinary revenue, and he gave’ those figures for the years 
1913-14 right down to the present time. I do not know what is going to be gained 


by striking a balance sheet for the public. I do not think it would serve any great a 
purpose because after all what we want are the essentials, the revenue, how that ~ 


revenue is obtained, the ordinary expenditures of the country plus the expenditures 
for interest on our debt plus the expenditures for pensions, and which are the two new 
large items of expenditure, plus a general statement as to the increase in the expendi- 
tures generally on the consolidated accounts. When you have the receipts on the one 
hand and the expenditures on the other you have a very clear statement as to the 


condition of the country. If in addition to that you have a statement as to the public» 


expenditures on the capital account during the last five years it seems to me that you 
have the general financial position of the country set forth very clearly. 


Mr. MacNem: This information with regard to the financial question, as it 


appears in the report of the proceedings, is confusing because it is spread over a | 


large number of pages. 
The CuHamMAN: That will be put in the report of our evidence in a condensed 


form. I think we will have a section in our report dealing concisely and clearly with — 


the financial position of Canada. 
Mr. Coorrer: Should not the Committee have a statement showing how our 


liabilities are made up, interest, pensions, and so forth? That information J think — 


the general public will be extremely interested in. : 
The CuammMan: I think they will be more interested in the fact that the net debt 


is $1,950,000,000. I will try to get Mr. Boville to consolidate all this information , 


and put it in a concise statement. If it is put into the form of an ordinary balance 
sheet that accountants get out, the Lord help us, because none of us could understand 
it, but we will try and get it in a form so that the average man on the street can 
understand it. 


Motion that Sir Thomas White be called as a witness agreed to. 


(w 
Wives and Dependents Overseas. 


Copy of circular letter which was issued in England to dependents of Soldiers, 
submitted by Mr. T. 0. Cox, Assistant Director of Pay Services (Demobilization) in 
accordance with instructions of the Committee. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On the conclusion of hostilities all available ships will be required for the trans- 
portation of soldiers. 

It is unlikely that ships will be available for ordinary passenger service to Canada 
for twelve or eighteen montas after the conclusion of hostilities. < 

Wives and dependents of Canadian Officers and Other Ranks, now in the British 
Isles, who do not intend to permanently reside here, should, therefore, consider the 
question of their immediate return to Canada, unless they are prepared to remain 
in England for at least one year after their husbands have been returned to Canada. 

The obtaining of foodstuffs in the United Kingdom is becoming more difficult. 
There is no shortage of food in Canada. : eet 

Every effort is being made by the authorities to see the trip to Canada is made in 


safety. 
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NDIX No 1 
Write at once to your soldier husband or father, and obtain his views as to whether 
n0t you should return to Canada now. Send him this memorandum. : 


you decide to 20, communicate with Lieut. Colonel Obed Smith, 11-12 Charing 
ss, London. He will make all arrangements for your trip. 


(5) 


Correction. 


eo 


Mimitta AND DEFENCE. 


Orrawa, November 5, 1919. 


‘he Clerk of the Committee, 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


% Dear Sm—With reference to your memo. of the 3rd instant, on reviewing the 
vidence contained in copies of reports handed to me, I find certain corrections are 
ecessary. 

— On page 965, the figure $425 should read $451. The word “ maximum ” on page 
24 should be changed to “minimum.” On page 128, March, 1917, should be given 
is March, 1918. On page 137 three corrections of wording are noted in pencil. .Also 
m page 965 the figure $9,642,038.16 should read $6,247,482.11. The figure originally 
‘iven plus $125,000 represented entire amount of War Service Gratuity issued up to 
he 31st August, 1919, to men discharged prior to 11th November, 1918, and officers 
vho were struck off the strength prior to the 1st December, 1918, whereas the question 
plied only to a period 31st March, 1919, to the 31st August, 1919. The correct 
figure applicable to the period in question is $6,247,482.11. 

: Yours very truly, ; 


THOS. O. COX, 
Asst. Director Pay Services, Demobilization. 


(6) ® 


Blinded Soldiers in Training. 
Orrawa, October 18, 1919. 


Dear Sir—The training of blinded soldiers, as carried on by the Vocational 
anch of this Department, like the rest of the training work carried on by- the 
anch, has been developed to utilize the existing facilities and to meet the needs as 
occasion arose. 

There was no place in Canada specially designed to accommodate a large number 
blinded soldiers, nor were the old stereotyped methods at all suitable for them. 
ere was on the other hand, Sir Arthur Pearson with his splendid organization, St. 
stan’s, right in London, who conceived, planned for and started this training place 
Yecember, 1914. By 1915 when the first Canadian blinded soldiers entered St. 
instan’s, he had had nearly a year’s experience with his advanced and radically 
ged methods of training. 

By the middle of 1916 two Canadian graduates from St. Dunstan’s had returned 
anada and in view of their strong recommendations and views as to the advantage 
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to be obtained from the training for blinded soldiers that ‘could be given at St. 
Dunstan’s, the Canadian Government, represented by the Military Hospitals Com- 
mission, fixed the following policy with regard to the training of Canadian blinded 
soldiers. That those who were in England should all be given the option of going to 
St. Dunstan’s for training. That those who were resident in Canada should be trained 
at existing institutions in this country. 

The above policy was adhered to in connection with this training until the spring 


of 1918. By this time more information had been gathered concerning various kinds — 


of vocational training. The Director of Vocational Training having interested him- 
mission, fixed the following policy with regard to the training of Canadian blinded 
soldiers lrad been assigned to blind institutions in this country for training were not 
being satisfactorily dealt with. It was finally decided by the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment that every blinded soldier who had returned to Canada with 
out having been first trained at St. Dunstan’s should be offered the opportunity of 


returning to St. Dunstan’s, and that those who wished to remain in Canada should | 


be allowed to go to any blind institution they desired, or take advantage of the special 
training for the adult blind provided by the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind. 

This policy has been carried out since that date. Six men were returned to St. 
Dunstan’s in July, 1918, and three in September, 1918. In addition two others were 
sent over in the spring of 1919. 


In order to secure an advisor for the Department who would have the proper 


viewpoint and experience for dealing in the most effective way possible with further 
problems that might come up, the services of Captain A. E. Baker, M.C., the first 
Canadian officer graduate of St. Dunstan’s were secured. 

Sir Arthur Pearson has been able to open up the field of occupations for the blind 
to a great extent. The same policy has been followed in the matter of training the 
blinded soldiers in Canada. As an example the following occupations are being 
taught blinded soldiers in attendance at St. Dunstan’s:— 


Class 1.—General Re-adaptional education. 


Braille reading and writing. 
Typewriting. 

Class 2.—Vocations. 
Re-adaptive courses permitting return fo former business or profession. 
Massage. 
Business course combined with Braille Stenography and typewriting. 
Telephone switchboard operation with Braille stenography and typewriting. 
Poultry Farming and Carpentry. 


Carpentry and Joinery. 
Cobbling and Mat making. 


Class 3.—Avocations or side lines. 
String bag making. 
Net and hammock making. 
Searf weaving. 
Basket making, and mat making. 


While the choice of occupations being taught in Canada is not quite so diversified. 
it is nevertheless broad. The occupations at present being taught to blinded soldiers 
in Canada are as follows :— 


Class 1— 


Braille reading and writing. 
Typewriting. 


ay 
aoe 


. 
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Class 2.— 


Re-adaptional course, permitting return to former business or profession 
(arranged for where necessary). 

Massage. 

Poultry farming and carpentry. 

Cobbling and mat making. 

Piano tuning. 

Broom and basket making. 

Telegraphy. 


Class 3.— 
String bag making. 
Net and hammock making. 
Scarf weaving. 
Basket making and mat making. 


It was not felt advisable that with the comparatively small number of blinded 
soldiers the Government should take on directly the responsibility of after care, which 
necessitated an organization spread over the whole of the Dominion. 

The Vocational Branch has therefore arranged with the Canadian Nationa: 
Institute for the Blind which has in Canada a Dominion wide organization, for after- 
care of the blinded soldiers who have graduated from training classes. It is one thing 
to train a blinded soldier in such a way that he may follow some definite line of oceu- 
pation, but it is entirely another matter to see that he makes proper use of his training 
as a self-supporting and independent individual as he was intended to be and for which 


he was equipped. 


A summary to date of training for blinded Canadian soldiers as carried on by 
the Vocational Branch in conjunction with St. Dunstan’s or one or other of the 
institutional for blind training in Canada is as follows: 


The total number of blinded Canadian soldiers pending training, training, or 
graduated is 139. 
Of this number 39 are at present undergoing training at St. Dunstan’s. 
8 are still in hospital in England. 
2 are being trained in England at other places than St. Dun- 
stan’s but in conjunction with St. Dunstan’s organization. 
> 14 have been trained at St. Dunstan’s and have settled down in 
England. 
98 have been ~- trained at St. Dunstan’s and have returned to 
Canada and are in employment. 
18 are undergoing training in Canada. 
8 have been trained in Canada and have graduated. 
1 has had part training at St. Dunstan’s and has returned to 
Canada for completion of his course. 
while 19 still remain to be trained, and 
2 have died during training. 


Total 139 


The graduates in Canada so far have in all cases been successful in obtaining 
employment. Two are conducting poultry farms of their own. A considerable number 
are employed as masseurs in various military or civilian hospitals or for athletic clubs. 
One is employed by the Vocational Branch as advisor on blind training; one is holding 
a responsible executive position with an insurance company. Others are employed as 
clerks or stenographers by the department and other commercial institutions. Several 
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are employed by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind as instructors in blind 
training, and others are engaged in various occupations, in business for themselves, 
conducting stores or other commercial propositions. 


Yours truly, 
N. F. PARKINSON, 
Director of Vocational Training. 


DiS OR 
The Secretary, 


Parliamentary Committee on Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


(7) 
Vocational Training.—Written Answers re Questions put Orally before the Committee. 


Orrawa, October 10, 1919. 


Dear Sir,—During the course of the evidence I recently submitted before the 


Parliamentary Committee and during the questioning of other witnesses of this 
department who were submitting evidence to the committee, several questions were 
asked which up to the present have not been answered. 

On my last appearance before the committtee I had answers to these questions 
prepared but I considered it advisable at that time to submit same in writing and so 
avoid taking up further time of the Committee in the receiving of evidence which 
could just as well be answered in writing. I am therefore proceeding to give informa- 
tion to the Committee on the points in question for consideration when drawing up 
findings on these various subjects. 

Mr. MacNeil asked Mr. Robinson, the Deputy Minister of this Department, a 
question as to the success or otherwise in general of the training courses given by the 


Vocational Branch of this Department, and Mr, Robinson referred this question to. 


myself when I should appear before the Committee but I was not called wpon to make 
answer in this respect. 

The result of vocational training efforts has been set out in the general statement 
submitted by the Deputy Minister which gives the information asked for in a con- 
solidated form. I would like to point out, however, that during the sitfing of the 
Committee very few individual cases were brought up which pointed to the failure of 
this Department in carrying out this work of retraining, and that in several instances 
it was later shown that what might be called failure in results was not so much the 
responsibility of the Department as the failure of the man to take advantage of the 
course given him. The total number of the cases submitted was a very small per- 
centage of the 6,955 graduates of retraining courses up to October 10. Further, in 
many cases the alleged failures were based on hearsay. 

The surveys of graduates by the Vocational Branch are based on actual documen- 
tary evidence received from the graduates themselves or compiled by officers of the 
Department who are in direct touch with the graduates in their employment after 
graduation. In considering the work of any organization it is always possible to 
pick out isolated cases of failure due to:— 


1. Lack of application or mental ability of applicant. 
2. Failure of some of our staff to properly discharge their duties. 


A number of questions were asked by various members of the Committee includ- 
ing yourself, as to the length of courses granted by the Vocational Branch. I have 
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— already given you a written answer with respect to the actual length granted, but with 
your permission would be glad to add some information in this respect. 


‘ 
, The length of course ultimately granted to a man depends on the individual case 
_ being considered and is decided— 
1. With reference to pre-war experience that can be turned to advantage. 
2. Natural ability of trainee. 


3. Severity of disability and general physical and mental condition. 


All these factors are considered in determining the ultimate length of the indivi- 
‘ 


, An applicant on account of his mental attitude is told when starting training that 
| his course will be of a definite length, say six or eight months, although it is often 
objective to work to this being considered in his best interests. 

To set an arbitrary length of course would greatly reduce the effectiveness of the 
_ work of this branch. Absolute freedom as to the length of courses, should be, however, 
_ within the powers of the department. 

3 It was asked by Col. Cooper why further discretionary powers to District Officers 
should not be given in the matter of granting training courses. 

In this connection the amount expended in pay and allowances to those undergoing 
training is enormous, amounting to at the present time some $900,000 per month. The 
_ Direetor of Vocational Training is responsible to the Government, through the Deputy 
Minister, for the disbursement of these monies. It is considered that the present 
_ measure of freedom to District Officers is the maximum consistent with proper control 
of the huge cash expenditures, not only in pay and allowances but other items entering 
k 


Es 

into the case of training. If the Director of Vocational Training is to accept the 

responsibility, he must be given that measure of control necessary to enable him to 
assume the responsibility. 

Further, the matter of uniformity in the granting of courses is a great essential 

in a work such as that carried on by the Vocational Branch. The matter of precedent 

is one that must be accepted as governing work of this kind conducted by the Gov- 
ernment, in other words, if a man in one province is granted training under certain 
circumstances, a man in an adjoining or other province must be granted training under 
: similar circumstances. It would be impossible to keep uniformity such as this if the 
- control were distributed amongst the various District Officers. 
: Mr. MacNeil asked Mr. Stevenson, the representative of Organized Labour attached 
in an advisory capacity to this Department, why the apprenticeship system of training 
was not suitable in Canada. The Canadian system of retraining is a modification of 
_ the English apprenticeship system to meet Canadian industrial conditions under which 
‘ industrial processes are already far more specialized than in England, and the present 


; 


tendency in Canada is for these industrial processes to become more specialized. 
: The adoption of a long apprenticeship system of training for vocational students 
would be practically impossible. A disabled man in most of the industries could not 


in the first place take a complete apprenticeship training in trade. For* instance an 
‘ apprentice in a machine shop starts in sweeping the floors, and acting as a messenger 
~ boy, he often spends a longer or shorter period carrying on the various processes in a 
- machine shop, moulding shop, assembling shop, as well as the draughting room, pattern 
- shops and other like occupations. Much of the work he would have to do would be far 
beyond his physical capabilities and he would be merely wasting time attempting to 
carry on. : fog 

; Further, in putting a man of the average age of 30 years into a course of training 
lasting from three to seven years, it would in many cases end up that he would be jack 


of all trades and master of none. The apprenticeship training in England has brought 
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out in the evidence submitted by Mr. Stevenson, is in many cases of a good character, 
but up to July, 1919, there were only some 15,000 men being trained in England. In 
Canada at the same time there were trained or undergoing training over 13,000 men. 
The British Expeditionary Force was roughly ten times that of the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force so that a comparison of the amount of training work being carried out 
is evident. 

From investigations carried on for this Department by Mr. Segsworth, late Direc- 
tor of Vocational Training, and Mr. Stevenson, the advisor on matters relating to 
Organized Labour in Canada, it is apparent that the old apprenticeship system of train- 
ing in England will at an early date be superseded by a more specialized form of train- 
ing in view of the fact that from now on England will be in industrial competition to 

_a greater extent with such countries as the United States where specialists in all lines 
of industrial activities are employed. 

The modified apprenticeship system adopted in Canada whereby trainees get inten- 
sive training in the Department’s schools and practical training afterwards in indus- 
tries or commercial organizations under the supervision of the Department, has met 
the situation in Canada with a measure of suecess which we are told by representatives 
from allied countries, has not been attained there. 


In conclusion, it has not been felt by the Department that the results already 


obtained would point to the need for any radical change in the system of training being 
carried on in this country. With over 90 per cent of the graduates in employment and 
less than 6 per cent out of employment the inference is that success has been obtained. 


Unemployment in Canada amongst the ordinary civilian population is considerably - 


greater than indicated by these figures for unemployment amongst graduates of re- 
training courses, and would point to a degree of success which warrants continuation 
with few revisions of the present training scheme for disabled men. 


Mr. MacNeil asked if the work of the Ward Aids as carried on in Convalescent 


Hospitals could not be done by returned men. The work of these aides consists chiefly - 


in giving instruction and handling the necessary materials in such work as basketry, 
weaving, embroidery, chip wood carving, hammered brass work and other like manual 
crafts which are to a great extent adapted to being carried out by the feminine sex. 

It is realised, however, that men who are to a certain extent bed patients cannot 
engage in occupations requiring heavy physical exertion, but require on the other hand 
a light occupation which has been found to aid to a great extent in their cure. Their 
condition in general is much improved if they are enabled to engage in some light 
occupation for even a few hours a day. - 

Innumerable favourable comments have been received from medical officers and 
officers in charge of hospitals, pointing to the value of this work as conducted in the 
wards of the hospitals by the ward aides. 


In view of the need of the work it was considered that men would not be entirely — 


suited for these positions. Further, it was felt that the patients themselves should 
be considered and that no doubt they would prefer to be given this instruction by 
women rather than by men. 

In addition, the pay for this work would not be attractive to the majority of 
returned soldiers, the aides receiving remuneration at the rate of $75 per month, 
which is the standard commencing rate. 


Yours very truly, 
N. F. PARKINSON, 
Director of Vocational Training. 


The Hon. J. A. Calder, ME. DiS: R. 
Chairman, 
Parliamentary Committee on Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, : 
Ottawa. 
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(8) 
Report on Cases of Four Men in Training. 


Ortawa, 11th October, 1919. 
The Chairman, 


Parliamentary Committee on Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—Four of your questionnaires handed in by Mr. MacNeil were handed 
_ tome for further information, the four cases in particular having stated that they had 
had Vocational Training. 

* In the first case, that of John Fitzpatrick ex-Pte 82nd Btn. age 43, born in Scot- 
_ land. Fitzpatrick has been for some time before the war a steam engineer and fireman 
_ for various mines and the C.P.R. in the neighbourhood of Calgary. His occupation in 
Scotland before coming to this country was as a farm labourer. He apparently worked 
prior to the war in these various occupations without any certificate. Due to his dis- 
ability—bronchitis and valvular disease of the heart he was unable to go back into the 
heavy work as fireman or steam engineer in the various mines and he desired to take 
out his third class engineer’s certificate with a view to being employed as a janitor in 
one of the larger buildings, which work he could attend to very well with his disabilities 
_ and with his past experience would be able to obtain his certificate with very little 
difficulty. 
i He completed his course on September 5th and on September 11th was reported 
as unemployed to this office. Every effort will be made by the Department to obtain 
employment for this man in the line of his training at as early a date as possible. It 
is now just one month from date of completion of training and he was granted an 
_ xtra month’s pay and allowances to cover this period in case employment was not 
available. 


J. W. Chorley. Mr. Chorley stated that he had had a six months’ vocational course 
im shoe repairing at Saskatoon, and was unable to start in business on account of 
having no capital and was in need of cash to start in this business. 

Mr. Chorley’s records with this Department are as follows :— 


Age: 36. 

Birthplace: Scotland. 

Married with 4 children between the ages of 8 and 8 years. 

Disability: Limited use of right shoulder and periodical pains in chest. 


He was granted a six months course in shoe repairing at Saskatoon; his pre-war 
3 occupation being as groom, farmer, scaffolder and fisherman, and later returned to 
farming in 1907. 

After completion of his course he started up in business in Medicine Hat as a shoe 
repairer, this information being forwarded October 8th, 1919. 

T now find on looking over his Headquarters’ file in a paper just received he stated 
his pre-war occupation was that of a confectioner. If this information had been avail- 
able when his course was granted it is unlikely that he would have been granted a 
4 retraining course as the extent of his disability would certainly not prevent him from 
returning to his work as a confectioner. 

PS I may say that in many of these cases of men being trained in occupations such 
as shoe repairing it is the endeavour of our District Officers to obtain a sum of money 
- for starting them in business through the local Boards of Trade or other organizations 
a which are willing to advance money for this purpose. There is no money at the dis- 


~ posal of the Department for this purpose. s 
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W. Johnson. Mr. Johnson stated that he had an eight months vocational course, 
but that he could not obtain employment because nobody wanted to hire a returned 
man and stated that he needed cash to enable him to re-establish himself. 

Mr. Johnson’s age is 82. He was born in Canada. He is married and received 
allowances during his training for two children aged respectively 9 and 11 years. His 
disability is given as limitation of movement of right shoulder. His pre-war occupa- 
tion was as helper in a machine shop in British Columbia at $125 per month, and iy 
hoisting engineer at Seattle, Washington, at $100 per month. He was granted a six 
months’ course in stationary steam engineering to obtain third class certificate with a 
view to employment as a janitor or engineer in charge of the heating plant in one of the 
large buildings. 

His course was extended two months and he completed same on September 6th, 
1919. The last follow-up of this man is dated September 24th and shows him as being 
unemployed at that date. 

Alex Spillman. Myr. Spillman stated that he had taken an eight months’ voca- 
tional course and prior to the war he earned from $100 to $125 per month, but now was 
unable to earn $85 per month and therefore needed money to make a home and re- 
establish himself. 

Mr. Spillman’s history according to the records of the Department shows that his 
age is 24. He was born in Russia, and came to Canada in 1902. Before the war he 
had worked in a box factory handling machines used therein, and as a labourer. His ey 
disability was caused from G.S.W. right thigh. He lost sensation in this leg and-there . 
was considerable stiffness. After discharge in 1916 he was employed in the Edmonton 
Post Office as mail carrier for three months at a salary of $15 per week. He is married 
with no children. 

At his request he was granted an eight months course in motor meehanics. During 
the course of Mr. Spillman’s training his attendance was very irregular. The matter } 
of attendance had to be taken up with him on several occasions. He completed his Ike 
course on July 31st, 1917 ,the report from the instructors being that his progress was 
fair considering his attendance at classes. The degree of efficiency attained at the end 
of the course was fair in shop work, but he attended very seldom to the theoretical work — 
and his progress is given as poor in these subjects. 

On completion of his course he secured a position in one of the garages in Calgary. 

He was admitted to hospital on June 9th, 1919, as an in patient, and was discharged 
therefrom on the 30th July, 1919 after having completed his treatment which consisted 
of an operation for varicose veins. 

IT have no further information on this man’s ease after that date. 


Yours truly, , 
N. F. PARKINSON, 


Director of Vocational Training. 
IBISLOLIP.. 


(9) 
Inland Water Transport Enlistments. 
MontreaAL, October 18, 1919. 


cw 


Honourable J. A. Calder, 
Chairman, 
Parliamentary Committee, S.C.R.. 


peo 


_ Sir,—In reference to my evidence before your Committee re “Imperial Veterans” 
I beg to state that official records at Inland Water Transport Hd. Qrts, 606 Drummond 
Bldg., Montreal, give the following data re I.W.T. Enlistments. ihe 


bo 
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Set eel eek a oe BOT 
Total proceeding overseas .. .. Bie gs hp nic: era aed 
Total discharged and deserted in eanada Sy eee 526 

3,971 


My evidence gave total enlistments 8,000 for this service. 
c I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sed.) P. F. SCHARSCHMIDT. 


- 


(10) 
Returned Soldiers in Public Service. 


Ottawa, September 20, 1919. 


Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge your letter of the 19th instant regarding the 
information called for by the perce adopted by the Special Committee on Bill 
No. 10. 
In reply I beg to submit the following statement :— 

Number of returned soldiers appointed to the Public Service as on Septem- 


ber 1, 1919 :— 
Pec CONGInCAba £6 Swe ys es ta) Soe oe ws, LE 24 
Pending certification .... . ea cee 4,900 


Number of returned soldiers Ley in othe Megacanent of Militia and 

Defence as on the same date, 2,050. 
W. FORAN. 
Secretary, 

: Civil Service Commission, Canada. 
VY. Cuoutier, Esq., 
Clerk of the Committee on Bill No. 10, 

House of Commons, Ottawa. 


(11) 
Orrawa, September 23,1919. 


Memo. for the information of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to investigate 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


re Gratuities and Separation Allowance. 


Amount paid for which vouchers have been fur- 
nished to Chief Account to date. Gratuities. .$ 75,179,396 58 
Estimated further expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 45,000,000 00 
$120,179,396 58 


4 . 


Separation allowances .. . Ge ee en a cL OF. 291 440 87 
Estimated further expenditure Rete oe ec ee oe 500,000 00 
$105,791,440 87 


a. G. LANGTON, 
Brigadier-General, 
A/Paymaster General, Militia and Defence. 


as ais ek rca 
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1 Appendices to the Proceedings and Evidence comprising Various 


Papers and Records submitted by Departmental 


Officers and J. Harry Flynn, President of 
the United Veterans League. 
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pf 
APPENDIX No. 1. a. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL 5 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT. s 
(Submitted by Mr. F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister.) 8 
Financial statement showing Principal Items of Expenditure 1st April, 1919—21st | 
July, 1919. ak 
Administration— $ cts. $ cts. Percentage. h 
Equipment... 20 2 ee eee 44,746.97 : 
General ixpense:s 2 $. we 28 seb ee ee nes 
Hngineering Branch. 22. 2002s. eee eee 58,415.80 893,160.52 10.2 il 
Capital— 
Stores, Buildings and General Equipment.. .. .. .. 370,106.07 4,2 
Medical Expenditure— 
Hospital and Sanatoria— 
Hiquipmentsyiiesecr ck (eet oe eye 51,131.61 M 
Wxpense.. 2.0 oe es Sa eee ee oe eee = 
Medical Rau eeaine Beep eo 25,386.44 
Care of Ratients. = == Poe Sa ee oe ee Oe oleG2 
Artificial Limb Hache = : 
Moe eo Rahs Babe Falco’ oc 8,764.65 te 
Operations: ) %-" 0. G42. Ss ee ee 
Farm and Garden— S)  Cist Se lise Percentage. . 
dimplementss 7. 5s ee eee 653.18 r 
Tixpensene Sees cs coe ee 10,389.03 P 
Pay and Allowances.....: 2... <1 «. .- 1,535.135.99 3.220 Gllneae 3M : 
Vocational Expenditure— " 


General Stores... 22 36 6. ee eee ee ee eee 
Nquipment< 2.05 ae 45,589.39 
iixpenses sce ts A err ne ae cicee oe RIS et 
Pay and Miggateae ob be sete oe ea 1 25201032.09 pashoosolesae 43.2 


Information and Service Branches 2 ese « toe atte ell OO (ees 2. 
General Advances.. .. whale Paid shat smile! oie aera) hor elem ontees 2. 
War Bonus (Order in Cote! Mee ee a eho oe lls Yel) S33} TAF 4 


Total... sn cc 8 6 Se Sa es eee ee 


The percentage show the ratio that each total bears to the Grand Total. 


Percentage Medical Treatment Pay and Allowances to Grand Total.. 173 
Percentage Vocational Pay and Allowances to Grand Total.. ...... 29.0 
Percentage of total Pay and Allowances to Ex-members of Forces.. .. 46.6 


1924 


APP 
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STATEMENT BY VOTES. 
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SHOWING CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURE AND RATIO OF EACH ITEM TO THE GRAND TOTAL 


‘ 
; 


pS ae Seren (a) Fixed Total 
expenditure. is i i i : 
Vote. Details. xp oe expenditure expenditure expenditure 
Amount. | % | Amount. | % | Amount. % Amount. | % 
$ cts. F : y 
331 |Buildiags-Hospitals, Sanatoria, Soldiers’ Pc ahs etd 
Homes, Vocational Training Centres, ete.| 329,764 80] 3-8] 297,615 84] 3-4]............]...... 627,380 64].... 
332 |Equipment-Furnishing and Machinery..... 216,613 51) 2-5) 12,099 84] 0-2 1,601 84] 0-02 | 230,315 19]... 
333 |Printing, Stationery and Office Supplies...|............ 2 25,323 81) 0-2 119 84; 0-001 25,443 65)..°* 
334 |Maintenance of Patients........... Phew ee. Reon | or eee. Y ...| 914,680 24]10-5 914,680 24]..°* 
335 {Vocational Expense—Administration and 
The a ek .--| 246,823 81] 2-8} 43,064 50] 0-5} 69,725 34] 0-8 | 359,613 65)... 
336 |Salaries, administrative, Clerical Training 
fmelpineustiaalee i fe hak k fase Joe *150,389 74} 1-8/1,491,889 31/17-0} 118,489 33] 1-4 {1,760,768 38].... 
337 |Hospitals and Sanatoria—Salaries Doctors 
and Nurses, Cooks, Orderlies and General 
SVE Se Se Ge UIE Ce I GE ae aay Sen ei en Ra 8 ea a eo 349,883 90} 4-0 349,883 90).... 
338 |Pay and Allowances for Ex-members of the 
Forces undergoing Medical Treatment...|............]....J........005. ofl od0s 135 QOUUA: Gist) ante etl 
Pay and allowances for Ex-members of the 
Forces undergoing Vocational Training...|............ eT (over eects v..{....[2,526,032 09/29-0 {4,061,168 08;.... 
FEMME IIS ENCIES Ee sep 7 wenen ener ti 2 Aaa AD Ox0r52|) 2-0) e0ord4 ay OO a4 oe Sale BRP U CPA es 
1,119, 262 38}....}2,076,489 20}... .15,515,668 57|...... 8,711,370 a 


*O. & S. A. Branch Salaries and Expenses. 
(a) Fixed expenditures are those applying to direct services to ex-members of the Forces in carrying out the provision. 
of Orders in Council and Statutes providing benefits on their behalf. 


EXPENDITURE BY VOTES. 
April 1st to 31st July, 1919. 


FISCAL YEAR. 


SHOWING BALANCE STILL AVAILABLE AND ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE COVERING PRESENT 


Total 
Vote Amount Disburse- Balance Estimated 
; No. Appropriation. Voted. — ments Available. — Yearly 
April, May, Expenditure. 
June, July. 
$ cts. % cts. $ cts. $ cts. $7. cts. $$ cta. 
331 ~=—«| Buildings—Hospitals, Sanato- 
ria, Soldiers’ Homes, Voca- 
tional Training Centres, etc.|1,300,000 00)............ G2H2S80) G4) Ole OLS BOlecese cast ccc acs = 1,882,141 92 
332 (2)|Equipment—Furnishing and 
Machinery -. 286 835/25 55 20. 4505000) 00} 055. ees mOUPGLO 19) SARA IGSAISL oc eo alee ae 690,945 57 (a) 
_ 333 = |Printing, Stationery and Office 
\ Supplies Re nese ere are BOO OO. eck s 25,443 65 H9Y500'- G0]. ccs ce eee 76,330 95 
334 {Maintenance of Patients...... AO OO oe Piece gras cce OTAS GSO SEZ OO ee CO ais chose wicteia a cin gic.e 2,744,040 72 
3385 |Vocational Expense—Admi- 
nistration and Training.... . 00,000 OO). ese nc Sod Old Gol S90. 380 dalc cs ceue ae 1,078,840 95 
336 Nsriese ee 2 et 45) eh BTSs 420 OOS 7.52 fhe 1,760} 768738/3;417, 651 62)0.:. .o2.5 20: ho. 5,282,305 14 
head Office and Adminis- 
trative, including Voce. 
MedefandiAccte Br: | 2b). sec. oui 64 GAD e/eUUR (EDA Peles UNAS gol | ee ee ee ee ae rr 
Vocational—D.V.O., In- 
Rurleterdieues sb 0 Pa be Sa tid: - Ge EGS Wyre] io ate Es SOA ee GBC IDR) a SEE hele eT EINE | [Sekt ae ae 
Production—Farm and Gar- 
Mea ee soe) Ae tie.. 2 Gea QNOziat,. mete tHe ans. AOUPR MN Sh okie ae ROY ell can 
np HempendiGse.. ot! oe ycle 192 es | cicisiceearae USTTE 7 ca lege ee = wie CUTE Sic itr en mpency dl AUN eciaeeh ail ce fetay Fe do We ee 
LOE PCH dee ae eee ee nel Se dSeda cubes PUGH ATC SIS Serecies cists! lesiee mie cian (INE aha Ea aya Bee 
Information and Service....]......-.-.-. TIN 7B] orca © breil eins ecco eed (Er eecere te ak Ona Ue a ee 
| NWS TESST Se oe ries! (set os on eats THES EYES BF | he ages BSI (Gels aesent ys cotiva (ath ede iva nasal te Ot ele re 
337 |Hospitals and Sanatoria— 


338 
338 (6) 
339 (c) 


Salaries—Doctors and Nur- 
ses, Cooks, Orderlies and 


1,535,185 99 
2,526,032 09 


4,061,168 08 
382,116 42 


2,150,116 10 
6,964,864 01 


6,573,967 91 
617,883 58 


4,605,407 97 
7,578,096 27 (b) 


12,183,504 24 
1,146,349 26(c) 


General Staite 622556. 20. 2,500,000 00 
ee Allow 500,000 00 
‘hs ane How"! 100,000 00 
Contingencies. .::.--.--.--.-- 1,000,000 00 

7h eee 32,368,825 00 


8,711,370 15 


23,657,454 85 


26,134,110 45 


(a) It isnot anticip 
who are granted J 
(6) This will be incr 
(ce) Contingencies inc 


1—65 


ated that this expenditure will greatly exceed its present figure, but is contingent on number of those 
edical Treatment and Vocational Training. = St ac 

eased in proportion as men are taken on the stcength for training after demobilization. 
lude all cash advanced to Units under impxest accounts, petty cash, et>. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS. 
FOR THE PERIOD OF FORTY-FIVE (45) MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1919. 


Period of 21 | Period of 12 | Period of 12 | Period of 45 
months ending|months ending|months ending| months ending 
Mar. 31, 1917.|Mar.#1, 1918.|Mar. 31,°1919.|Mar. 31, 1919. 
Capital Expenditures. $ cts $ cts. $ ets. $ ets. id 
1General Stores... ..) ete. 8 2. | oe ee 888,133 13] 1,017,828 32] 1,905,961 45 
2 Buildings. tis eee eee 414,279 29] 3,996,149 04) 1,124,339 95) 5,534,768 28 
3 Equipments st 45-3 eee 128,152 05] 1,170,840 21 679,351 42| 1,978,343 68 
4 Live Stock2.)) eis Ge tae | Pah. eee 492 10 (714 95) (222 85) 
Mota: 3. ihe Bee eee 542,431 34) 6,055,614 48] 2,820,804 74) 8,418,850 56 
General Expenses. 
5 Administrative. 9.0) 400-6 a 446,857 54| 1,242,981 62] 1,175,819 51] 2,865,658 67/11-6 percent] of Total Ex- 
6 General House: bi) 94. 50,076 46} 1,123,502 29 551,407 06] 1,724,985 81] penditure. 
@Watchen and” Dining) Room ."12-))).24)..0.0... 221,865 22 77,314 96 299,180 18 
8 Medical Care of Patients........ 343,605 32] 1,787,231 35] 1,761,052 00) 3,891,888 67 
9 Vocational}... 6 2 uy, oe ee 60,460 35 458,733 36] 1,384,361 03} 1,903,554 74 
10 Engineering, Ottawa. si). 2 een ee 78, p00 ol 57,247 77 130,615 08 
11 Engineering; Whitby3o: vas eon oe ee 4,910 95 27,511 80 32,422 75 
12-Warm and Gardeniiiies.. 4. ole eee 22,033 20 30,959 51 . 52, 992 71 
13 Information: and: Semvaicetek Gomis) ee leds ce eee _ 76,343 08 76,343 08 
Ro taliesias: ekeeneatvciee 900,999 67| 4,934,625 30] 5,142,016 72) 10,977,641 69|Percentage | Percentage 
of General of Total 
Pay and allowances. Expense. Expense. 
14-TPreatiment sec eee ene tere |e ee 238 50) 1,560,214 27) 1,560,452 77 14-2% 64% 
15 Vocationale 2s Seon en  ees 7,165 14 344,871 71| 2,225,872 00) 2,577,908 85 23-5% 10-5% 
Total 2 ota hee 7,165 14 345,110 21] 3,786,086 27| 4,138,361 62 37-7% 16:9% 
General Advances. 
LoCash! se ee ae ee 29,747 75 51,487 76 11,700 37 97,935 88 
17 Travelling Expenses............. 3,705 00 6,715 52 15,891 68 26,312 20 
18 Deferred| Charges to/ixpense** |". 2 0 eee 16,399 79 16,399 79 
Totalicce ces ere 33,452 75 58,203 28 43,991 84 135,647 87 
Accounes Feecetavles 0 A a eee eee 6,337 52 6,337 52 
Total Disbursements..| 1,484,048 90} 11,393,553 27] 11,799,237 09) 24,676,839 26 


APPENDIX No. 1-A. 


Comparative Statement—re Medical Treatment in Various Countries. 


Scope or Work: 


CANADA. 


Men developing a disability due to service are granted :— 


(a) Free hospital treatment with pay and allowances to patients and their 

dependents as per attached schedule. : 

(b) Free outside clinics for men living at home with pay and allowances, as 

per attached schedule, if patient is unable to follow a remunerative occupation. 

(c) Free outside clinics for men able to follow remunerative occupations 

with allowances as per attached schedule for+loss of time for attendance, if 

such attendance results in direct financial loss. 

Men developing a disability not due to service:—For 12 months after discharge 

free hospital treatment, or treatment through an outside clinic, is given for any 

disability whatsoever. No pay and allowances are granted. 

Men suffering from tuberculosis——Free Sanatorium treatment is given with full 

pay and allowances. When the disease is arrested or cured full disability pension is 

granted for six months, after which the patient is re-examined. A follow-up system 1s 
in force which continues for some months after discharge from a sanatorium. : 

Men suffering from insanity:—Insane ex-members of the Forces are placed in 

hospitals for the insane at the expense of the Department and maintained. Allowances 

are paid to these and their dependents as per attached schedule. 
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_ Diseases of long duration, other than above:—Those suffering from paralysis or 
_ other disease which cannot be cured may be granted total disability pension, if they 
can live at home, otherwise they are treated in special hospitals for the duration of 
their lives. Usual allowances for patients in hospital, as per attached schedule, are paid 
to these and their dependents. 
Social Service:—A Social Service system is in operation for the following pur- 
poses :— 

(a) To follow up cases of tuberculosis on leave from Sanatoria. 

(b) To follow up mental cases on probation. 

(c) To keep in touch with out-patients on full pay and allowances. 

(d) To investigate circumstances of dependents of men on strength of 
Department. 

(e) To secure any confidential information necessary. 

_ (f) To act as advisers to the wives and families of ex-soldiers. 

1 (g) To carry out any nursing or other necessary work. 
_ ReEsvtts: 
____ During the year ending March 31st, 1919, the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment expended $1,560,214.27 in pay and allowances to men undergoing 
- medical treatment. 
5 Amount paid April 1, 1919, to July 31, 1919, $1,535,135.99. 
Estimated amount to be paid April 18, 1919 to March 31, 1920 if present rate of 
expenditure is not accelerated by a higher average of treatment cases, $4,605,407.97. 
The following figures indicate the scope of the work. 


MEDICAL SERVICES—PER WEEK. 
(Averaged from April 1, 1919, to September 20, 1919). 


MOMCreNeHAmGLeMnMeMtigc 6 os Bib eeiyig secs as tn ce es ee. we 4,496 
RTA ed Ge ee ee cepa yy Ola 
Ir eet ae wir ihins haw, sei y'h silagess tp hOO 
(4b) Tinea ce Oe er ce ere Par ere 85 
_(5) Medical treatment of vocational students, or 2.5% of those under- 
pre WO eine pa we ete ney ty a 8s 314 
(6) Number free out-patients treatment given in clinics... .. .. .. 4,102 


(7) Number given services with respect to fitting, repairs or adjust- 
ments to artificial limbs, orthopaedic and surgical appliances. . 1,944 


Rotalserwices nendered per week: 2... 3i0 o204 0a 13,418 
Total number of patients treated during the week ending September 
20, 1919, who were in receipt of pay and allowances.. .. .. 6,881 
~ (4) General treatment, due to war disabilities... .. ...... 2... .. 3,794 
BOE. sou, 1 deve outitereen ih terslas od OF (Ua 4G. ot TL 
SeEeeEeUOUS.: . 4 to es finn. Doedtis 390 «2: 1,860 
(incurable... ... «- 99 


(5) Medical treatment of Vocational Students (2.9% of those taking 
DUPRE oe te ear ra ee se ty DOL ® 
Total number of patients treated during the week ending September 
20, 1919, who were not in receipt of pay and allowances. 


(6) General tzeatment for illness not due to war disabilities... .. .. 648 
Number of Free Medical or Surgical treatments given during the 
week ending September 20, 1919, in out-patient elinies a5 4.¢19 76,226 


Total given medical services during week ending Sept. 20, 1919.. 13,755 


1—653 
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BriTIsH. 
Score or Work: 


Men developing a disability due to service are granted :— 


(a) Free hospital treatment with allowances as per attached schedule. 

(b) Free outside clinics with the allowances set forth in the attached 
schedule for men living at home whose disabilities prevent their taking re- 
munerative work. 

(c) Free outside clinics with an allowance, as per attached schedule, if 
attendance at clinics results in direct financial loss. 

Men developing a disability not due to service:—These men, in company with 
all civilians, have the usual privileges under the National Health Insurance Act. 

Men suffering from tuberculosis :—Free sanatorium treatment with allowances as 
pez attached schedule, if disease directly attributable to service. Owing to inadequate 
sanatorium accommodation six months is usually the limit of treatment. About 35,000 
men have been discharged from the Forces suffering from tuberculosis, and only about 
4,000 soldier beds are available. No provision is made for total disability pension and 
no follow-up system. 

Men suffering from insanity :—All insane ex-members of the Forces are placed in 
hospitals for the Insane at the expense of the Ministry of Pensions. If insanity is 
attributable to or aggravated by service, allowances as per attached schedule are paid 
to them and their dependents. 


ReEsvutts: 
No statistics are available from the Ministry of Pensions as to the number of 
cases treated or the amount of money expended. It is understood that a Statistical 
Branch has recently been created and that statistics will, therefore, be available in the 
near future. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Score or Work: : 

Men developing a disability due to service are granted free hospital treatment with 
.llowances as set forth in the attached schedule. 

Men developing a disability not due to service:—No provision appears to have 
been made along the Canadian lines. 

Men suffering from tuberculosis:—It is presumed that free sanatorium treatment 
is given. No mention of amount of pension for first six months is made. There does 
not appear to be any follow-up system. : 

Men suffering from insanity:—No special mention of this class of patient is 
‘made. It is presumed that dependents are dealt with under the schedule of allowances 
as per attached table. 

Diseases of long duration, other than above:—FProvision is made for these men 
to remain in institutions or to be placed in government workshops and to receive the 
allowances as per attached schedule. 


RESsULTs: 

During the year ending March 31, 1919, the Department of Repatriation 
expended $230,738 in pay and allowances to men undergoing medical treatment. No 
statistics as to number treated are available. 


UNITED STATES. 
Score or Work: ; 
Men developing a disability due to service are granted free hospital treatment, 
if necessary, with allowances as per the attached schedule. 
Men developing a disability not due to service:—No provision is made in the 
United States for the assistance of men in this class. 
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Men suffering from tuberculosis :—Free Sanatorium treatment is given, Pension, 
after completion of treatment, depends entirely upon the condition of patient. <A 
follow-up system is carried on by the American Red Cross. 

Men suffering from insanity:—Insane ex-members of the Forces are placed in: 
hospitals for the insane by the Government of the United States. No information 
has been furnished as to the allowances to men or dependents. 

Diseases of long duration, other than above :—Those suffering from paralysis, etc., 
may be granted total disability pension. In some States provision is made for them to 
be placed in Old Soldiers’ Homes. 

_ RESULTS: 
There is no data available as to the results which have been accomplished to date. 


Gore 


PE age en er Ie, Oe eR eee ed 
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Comparative Statement re Vocational Training in Various Countries. 
CANADA. 


pe ee Fs 


Scorr oF Work: 

(a) All patients in hospital, whether operated by the Militia Department or the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment are entitled to occupational therapy 
work. Materials are supplied free, except where a patient desires to keep or sell what 
he has made, when he is charged with the net eost of the materials. Arrangements 
are made to assist him in selling his products. 

_ (b) When a man is so disabled as to be unable to return to his pre-war occupation 
—training is given in 260 industries and occupations; very careful follow-up system is 
in force to see that the man is profiting by his training; special allowances during 

training; training given in technical schools; schools operated by the Department, and 
in industrial establishments. 

(c) Re-training of Minors—men who enlisted under the age of 18 years granted 
training in industry, technical school, college or university, under Order in Council. 
P.C. 814. i 

(d) Care of blinded—blinded men are given training at St. Dunstan’s Hostel, 
London, and on return to Canada are dealt with by the after-care section of the Voca- 
tional Branch. A hostel for blinded soldiers, where further training, etc., can be given, 
has been opened in Toronto. Provision has been made at this hostel for the residence 

_ of blinded men. 

Pay and allowances see attached table. 

_ RESULTs: 

_ From the 1st April, 1918, to the 3ist March, 1919, 12,049 were trained or under- 
: going training and 3,182 completed their courses. During this period allowances to 


RS Se Te 


Pee ee ee er 


Bet PTE, | he, pe ene ee” ay oe Coe ee 


Re ee ee ee 


Tee ites 


eee 


_ trainees amounted to $2995 82: 
__- Up to the 31st August, 1919, 19,118 were trained or undergoing training and 5,955 
- completed their courses. 
: The follow-up record of those who have graduated as on March 31, 1919, the last 
- date on which a survey was made, gives the following results :— 
: Employed. as trained. =). @ -0+\2 wie) os we Secs eon, 67-94 per cent. 
Employed otherwise .. -- +. +. eee. 22.26 per cent. 
Total number who have taken their places as civ- ie 

ilian wage earning citizens.. .. .. .. .. .. 90-20 per cent. 
ale eerie ELON arch prem el OL URE et 3-23 per cent. 
ivecacede A. cue f sober Cait whi ewer oo -83 per cent. 
Unemployed... -- eee ey ee ee ee ee ee ee ee BTA per cent. 

100 per cent. 
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(Notre.—Each graduate is followed up monthly until his permanent re-establish- 
ment in civil life is beyond question. These follow-up surveys consist of direct inquiries 
to retrained graduates themselves and to their employers. This information therefore 
is accurate—no other country follows its re-training work to a finality by a complete 
follow-up system such as this.) 


Allowances paid to trainees and their dependents— 


from commencement of work in 1916 to July 

BE TOMO eC Sa eS ee Re ee 
Allowances due to trainees and their dependents for 

MONEE: of July, 1919 ONGYS = i 940,725 19 
For month of - 

July, 1919. 


$ 5,103,940 94 


Estimated amount of allowances that will be paid 
during fiscal year 1919-20 if present rate of 
expenditure is not accelerated by a higher aver- 
age of applications for training that may be ap- 
PLOVER... oe Pe ee oe oper ee ete 7,578,096. 27 
For fiscal year, 
April 1st, 1919 
to March 8ist, 
1920. 


On August 31, 1919, no men who had been granted courses were unable to com- 
mence training due to lack of facilities. : 


BRITISH. 


(a) Occupational therapy is carried on under the War Office in a few hospitals 
but is not available to all. Products are sold as in Canada. 

(b) When a man is so disabled as to be unable to return to his pre-war occupation, 
training will be given in a technical school or an industrial establishment. Allowances 
are granted in accordance with the attached schedule. However, many men (2,500 in 
London alone) are waiting training because no special facilities are provided. 

(c) Non-disabled and students—arrangements are made in certain circumstances 
whereby a man who has suffered no physical disability as a result of war service, who. 
has the necessary educational qualifications, may be assisted by the payment of 
tuition fees and maintenance to undertake or complete a course of University Training. 
Grants are made up to a maximum of £60 for maintenance and £150 for fees. If the 
student is financially able to meet his own expenses he is not eligible under this scheme. 
Broken time apprentices receive assistance to complete their training. This class 
compares to our underage boys. 

(d) Care of the blind—all blinded Imperial soldiers are trained at St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel. An efficient after-care Department has been established in connection with 
this institution for looking after the men after they have been placed in Industry. 
Grants are also made by St. Dunstan’s for the purchase of tools and for establishing 
men in small businesses. 

(ce) Widows—training for widows in practice is limited to women without children 
and for the most part only to the widows of Officers. 

Vocational Training, generally, in Great Britain is on a much less comprehensive 
scale than in Canada. While in Canada training is given in nearly 300 industries, in 
Great Britain it is given in about 46. Further, it is found difficult to place men in 
industries owing, largely, to the attitude of the Trades Unions. At the end of April, 
1919, only 15,000 disabled men had been trained or were in training for a new occu- 


pation. 
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- AUSTRALIA, 

— Score or Worx: 

4 (a) Occupational therapy work is carried on, but whether patients have right to 
_ sell their produce is not mentioned. 

(b) When a man is so disabled as to be unable to return to his pre-war occupa- 
 tion—training is given in technical school, or in industrial establishment. Allowances 
are granted which, with the amount paid by employer in industrial establishment, will 


bring the income of the trainee, exclusive of pension, up to the wages recognized in 
_ that industry operating in the district as standard. 


(c) Re-training of Minors :— 


(1) An indentured apprentice whose training in a particular industry has 
been interrupted by war service may be granted sustenance during training at 
a rate which will bring his income up (with the amount received from his 
employer), inclusive of pension to the wage he would have been earning in his 
industry had his apprenticeship not been interrupted. 

(2) Men who enlisted under the age of 20 years are granted training in an 
industry, technical school, college or university. 

(3) If a man is qualified to enter university and satisfies the State Board 
that he requires assistance and that he is in a financial position, with assistance, 
to complete training he may be granted an amount not exceeding $730. 


(d) Older men who desire University Training :—Any man, under 30 years of age 
at date of application, and within six months of discharge, who desires assistance to 
enter upon a university course or other course of professional training may be assisted 
by gift of fees; a loan to cover purchase of books, instruments, a gift or loan to bring 
itis income, inclusive of pension, up to $42.80 per month during the time of compulsory 
attendance at University or other institution. 

(e) Those whom while able to follow pre-war occupation, are unable owing to 

injury to demand immediately the full wages of their industry or calling. 
+ These men may receive financial help for a limited period to bring their earn- 
ings up to the minimum wage rate in their industry in the district in which they live. 
_ (f) Men who are able to take up employment but who desire to increase their 
efficiency in their present calling or to qualify for another may have their fees paid 
and incidental expenses paid to enable them to complete the course of training 
necessary. 


; (g) Widows—vocational training may be given to widows without children, and 
~ an allowance which will ensure an income inclusive of pension of $36.49 per month. 
If necessary a further $3.13 per month may be granted for travelling expenses. Cost 
of training must not exceed £40. 

~ (h) Orphans and children of incapacitated soldiers may be cared for and educated 
at expense of Government. Each case is dealt with on its merits. 

a (i) Blinded soldiers are trained at St. Dunstan’s before returning to Australia. 
In addition to pension the Department of Repatriation may erect houses for blinded 
men at a cost not to exceed $3,406. Such houses are rented to the men at a pepper- 
corn rent of 25e. per year. If a house is not provided for a blind man he may be 
granted $250 per year in lieu thereof. 


_ Resuuts: 

a From the ist April, 1918, to the 31st March, 1919, 5,486 were trained or under- 
going training and 1,800 had been graduated. During this period the allowances to 
trainees amounted to $36,930. These allowances should be increased by the amount of 
"pension also the amount received by the man as wages while undergoing training in 


industry. 
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The number of enlistments in the Australian Forces is stated to have been almost 
as great as those in the Canadian Forces. Included in the Australian figures is 
training of men not disabled, such as those who enlisted under the age of 20 years 
and University students. 

The figures show that the Canadian system while more limited on paper is more 
generous in the number and proportion of men trained. The Canadian allowances 
also are considerably higher. 


a ce ee 


UNITED STATES. 
Score or Work: mn 

(a) All patients in hospital are provided with occupational therapy under the 
federal Board for vocational. training. 

(b) When a man is so disabled as to be unable to return to his pre-war occupa- 
tion, and no other equally good job can be found for him, training is given* in technical 
schools or in industrial establishments. 

(c) Re-training of Minors—in view of the system adopted in the recruiting of 
the American army, it is assumed that no one under military age was accepted for 
service. 

(d) Care of the blinded—blinded men are given training at an institution near 
Baltimore. It is intended, through the various blinded schools of the United States, 
to carry on after-care supervision. 

Pay and Allowances :—See attached table. 


RESsuLts: 
Up to July 26, 1919, the number recommended for training was.. .. .. 20,170 «¥| 
At that date the’ number’ of traimees wast. 2. 4.92.02 oe ee 5,119 


No data is given as to the number of graduates. 

In other words, some 15,000 men were still awaiting training, a great many, it is 
understood being in Government pay and allowances. 

Figures of this Department show that up to July 31, 1919:— 


Number of men who had been trained or were undergoing 


trainee |. a A a be in at peng IL OLE! va 
Of these, number praduotede ee shee Peeatet Syili2)// Z 
Up to 5th September, 1919, number of 1 men wae had been 
trained or were ede tPaAININe <  e  OU an 
Of these, number graduated.. .. .. J... .2 =... ee a 


on 


APPENDIX No. 1-C. 


ps 


Comparative Statement re Employment in Various Countries. 


= - 


CANADA. 


pb 


Score or Work: 
The Department has established an Information and Service Branch charged with Lal 


_— 


the duty of introducing to employment ex-members of the Forces who make application. iy 
This branch carries on its work at all District Headquarters of the Department x} 
and has returned soldier representatives in 94 Labour Bureaus and special professional ai 


and business offices. It employs in principal industrial centres Labour Scouts who 
interview employers. It acts as a clearing house for enquiries and adjustment of ~ yh 
grievances of soldiers, generally. It has dealt with over 390,000 enquiries in 83 
months. A good deal of time is occupied in dealing with ex-members of the Tmperial 
Forces and ex-soldiers of the Allied Forces. 
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Figures to the 31st August, 1919, eight months after the commencement of the 
_ Information and Service Branch, notwithstanding that the first two months organiza- 
tion only was in progress, show as follows:— 

Retaappiications far employment: Si) ect oyecdeex een). 79387 
PccmMienbwemtnoktl. to row ol. 20) id. ehiso. Jeedle 965,028 

emer are Oe LANES. Vie ielor rl an dere) sii 2.890997 


7O 
In addition the Information and Service Branch operates offices for the placing 


of professional and business men. 1825 have made application—742 were placed 
showing a percentage of 59.3%. 


BRITISH. 
Scope or Work: 


. Placing of men in employment in Great Britain is carried on through the Labour 

Bureaus, which are established in all the principal centres. There appears to be no 
definite machinery for the placement of returned soldiers. No figures are available 
in Canada as to the number of men placed, but a recent estimate of the Prime 
Minister’s shows that 350,000 returned soldiers were registered as out of employment, 
and were drawing the out of work dole. This dole is paid through the Labour Bureaus 
in amounts up to $7.05 per week. In order to quality for this payment a man has to 
report daily at the Labour Bureau. It is understood that the operation of this system 
has never been entirely satisfactory and that as soon as possible the dole will be 
discontinued, a reduction in amount first taking place. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Score or Work: 


The Department of Repatriation carries on through its local committees, Labour 
Bureaus which act as Clearing Depots for enquiries and complaints of returned 
Australian soldiers. The number of enquiries submitted during 14 months, up to the 
31st May, 1919, were 177,478. Scouts are employed in Industrial Centres to get in 
touch with opportunities for work. 
A discharged soldier, unable to find employment may be given certain maintenance 
allowances. He must make application within six months of discharge, and if he 
has secured or had been provided with employment which substantially offers the same 
conditions and remuneration as his occupation prior to enlistment, the maintenance 
allowances cease and cannot be renewed. If he loses his employment other than 
through causes directly attributable to war service he cannot again receive the 
maintenance allowances. These allowances are as follows.and include pension :— 


Per week. 
Single men without ee pee retg Sab od rt iS) 1002 
Man with wife... .. . Beer a Se ies 19.45 
RPE oan wiiovandd child, | Reeds Ot ey SV S50 


Man with wife and 2 Ses ee Se ets a. SOAR AAS 

Meant with=wite andeoechildrenvsih. SP to Sore ek eo. 1690 

Man with wife and 4 children or more.. .. ...... He AGO 
Sa Local Committees may grant allowances fi four ieuly if a continuation is 
‘ necessary the approval of the Deputy Controller must be secured. During 12 months 
“— ending March 31, 1919, 43,701 grants were made, out of total applications 47,110— 
expenditure $1,281,476. 
4 An official report to May 14 shows that after 14 months work the following 
results have been achieved :— 
: Anpplacaiionse!. J. 8 MPS. PP Re ees 22 AT 260 
i dec trice tee ee OS ee wane ES OT ae Se 42 470 
Bromine © hee te ee eee A 89.8% 


d 
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UNITED STATES. 


Immediately on the signing of the Armistice the United States Government 
arranged for the establishment of a number of employment offices. Owing, however, 
to the failure of Congress to vote the necessary money for the maintenance of these 
offices they were closed early in 1919. The work of introducing returned men to 
employment is at present being carried on by voluntary organizations such as the Red 
Cross, Knights of Columbus, Elks, ete. 

It is understood that several of the States have Labour Bureaus and that these 
are utilized. It has not been possible to secure any figures as to the number of re- 
turned soldiers placed in employment or the number now seeking employment. 


APPENDIX No. 1-D. 


Comparative Statement re Artificial Limbs in Various Countries. 


CANADA. 


(a) Free issue of artificial limbs or other orthopaedic appliances, plus renewals 
and necessary repairs as long as required or patient lives. 

(b) Payment of allowances during period man is absent from work to attend 
fitting depot, as per attached schedule. 

The Artificial Limb Factory under the Department has now furnished limbs and 
orthopaedic appliances to over 90% of the men in military hospitals or who are 
discharged, who require the same. The figures to the 31st August, 1919 :— 


New legs delivered?. i: sect co 2c 5 = etnies eee eee 


New arms delivered: 3.2.55 5) ee ee 1,332 

‘otal antiuieval limbsytornished ss 5a ee 4,051 
New. Sockets delivered. <2 2 ps. ese ee 1,226 
Wew arm parts delivered: .2.: 200.0) ea ee 756 
Peg legs. conc ce fa bul oe reer 798 
Boots made and aes ee he Rr ee ys 4,149 
Minor orthopaedic saerhe ese amar ne ie Ns pace. (Oat 
Major repairs completed. . Se Se Ge ene 5,094 
Total minor orthopaedic appliances, major repairs and 

SUMCPICS. 2 ic er. ci eee eae 22,764 

POtala ice: shot oti eerie. sees eae ee ee 26,805 

BRITISH. 


Similar conditions to those prevailing in Canada, except that allowances, during 
period man is absent from work to attend fitting depot, are based upon total disability 
pension. If living out of town transportation may be provided by the local War 
Pensions Committee. 

The Artificial Limb Branch of the Ministry of Pensions has recently been re- 
organized and statistics are now being compiled showing the work already done. There 
are at present a large number of men in Great Britain who are awaiting artificial 
appliances. 

AUSTRALIA. 

(a) Similar conditions to those prevailing in Canada except that allowances 
during period man is absent from work to attend fitting depot are as per attached 
sehedule. 

It was announced some time ago that the Department of Rapatriation intended 
to establish its own factory for the manufacture of artificial Luibs: No statistics are 
available as to the result. 
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= Authorization is given to those requiring artificial limbs to purchase them from 

certain manufacturers of patterns approved by the Government, at prices agreed 
between the Government and. Manufacturers. The Government reimburse the cost of 

such authorized purchases. 

No central plant under the control of the Government apparently is contemplated. 

No statistics are apparently available. 


APPENDIX No. 1-E. 


Purchase of Business. 


BRITISH. 


A fund has been established in the United Kingdom known as the King’s Fund, 
out of which grants will be made to men who desire to purchase stock in trade, ete., 
_. in order to establish themselves in business. As a rule the grants are small and rather 
dificult to obtain. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Grants and Loans for Purchase of Furniture, Equipments—A loan up to $170 may 
be made to a discharged soldier for the purchase of household furniture or to a widow, 
a hire purchase agreement being executed as security. If a discharged soldier is totally 
incapacitated from:work or in case of a widow with children is in necessitous circum- 
stances, a gift of $129.83 for the purchase of furniture may be made. All furniture is 
to be purchased under the control of the Minister. During 12 months ending March 
31, 1919, 5,899 applications were made and 4,441 granted. Expenditure—Grants 
$183,030; Loans $311,306. . 
Discharged soldiers requiring tools may have same provided up to the value ot 
$48.66 at the expense of the Government. If further tools are required a loan up to 
$243.33 may be made. During the year ending March 31, 1919, 7,815 applications were 
~. made out of which 7,212 were approved, entailing grants of a total of $133,597. 

All tools and furniture whether gifts or loans remain the property of the Govern- 
ment for five years or until paid for, and may be re-called if they are not being pro- 
perly used. Penalty for sale or disposal is $245.33. 


; Purchase of Business :—A loan up to $730 may be made, for the purchase of a busi- 
ness, to widows with children, to an ineapacitated married soldier, or to a soldier who 
has lost his business through enlistment. Each of these must satisfy the Government 
that the business it is intended to purchase or start will be a success. In special cases 
the loan may be increased $1,381.66. During the year ending March 31, 1919, 2,302 
applications were received of which 955 were approved. Loans issued amounted to 
$255,091, 

Transportation :—Transportation may be provided in exceptional cases to totally 
disabled men ‘or to dependents to points outside of Australia. Fares may sometimes be 
paid from one town to another when employment has been provided. In exceptional 
eases the Government may pay the cost of removal of a man and his family, including 
his furniture, from one point to another. 

‘ - Funeral Grants :—A funeral grant not exceeding $48.66 may be made when a dis- 
4 charged soldier dies in indigent circumstances. During the year ending March 31, 
1919, 290 grants were made to 340 applicants involving an expenditure of $13,368. 
General :—AlTl assistance granted by way of loans bears interest at 5 per cent sub- 
a ject to the first $243.33 being free of interest. Security must be given of a substantial 


character. No loan is to remain unpaid for a longer period than ten years. 
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APPENDIX 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR EX-MEMBERS OF THE MILITARY FORCES WHO ARE ON THE STRENGTH 
CANADA ON BASIS 


* 


Sub- Amount in Lieu of Patriotic Fund. 
Pay |Field sist- Separ- 
of |allow-| Total] ence |Total.} ation 
Rank when in the Military rank. | ance. |Single|allow-|Single|allow- Wife 
Forces. Single|Single| man | ance. | man | ance. Wife | Wife | Wife | Wife | and 6 


and | and in |Single|° at | Mar-| Wife | Wife | and2|and3/and4/and5| or 
mar- | mar-| hos- | and |home.| ried. | only. | and 1] chil- | chil- | chil- | chil- | more 


ried. | ried. | pital. | mar- child.| dren.| dren. dren.| dren.} chil- 

ried dren 

$cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.] $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts.| $cts. 

Privates: <5 Aes ee 30 00) 3 00) 33 00} 24 00! 57 00} 30 00) 10 00} 19 00) 26 00} 31 00) 36 00) 41 00) 45 00 
Bombadiers and 2nd Corporals..} 31 50| 3 00} 34 50) 24 00] 58 50) 30 00) 10 00} 19 00) 26 00) 31 00) 36 00) 41 00) 45 00 
Corporalse2 ee oh eee ene cee 33 00} 3 00} 36 00} 24 00) 60 00} 30 00} 10 00} 19 00) 26 00} 31 00} 36 00) 41 00) 45 00 
WWanee/Sergesnts. 0030.) e ee 34 50) 4 50) 39 00] 24 00|.63 00) 30 00} 10 00} 19 00} 26 00} 31 00) 36 00} 41 00) 45 00 
Sergeants... 40 50) 4 50] 45 00} 24 00] 69 00) 30 00} 10 00} 19 00} 26 00} 31 00) 36 00} 41 00) 45 00 


Squadron Battery Coy. Q.M. Ser-| 45 00} 6 00} 51 00) 24 00} 75 00} 30 00) 10 00} 19 00} 26 00) 31 00) 36 00) 41 00) 45 00 
geant, Orderly Room Clerks, 
Pay Sergeant. 

Squadron Battery Coy.—Sgt.} 48 00] 6 00} 54 00) 24 00) 78 00} 30 00) 10 00) 19 00) 26 00} 31 00} 36 00) 41 00) 45 00 
Maj., Col. Sgt., Staff Sergt. 
QM Serreant(cts wees cee 
Sergt. Maj. (without warrant)... 
Sergt. Maj. (Warrant Officer).... 


Golonelgeo: ssh Bens eee 
Brig. Gen. (Comdg. Brigade) .... 
Maj. Gen. (Comdg. Division)... . 


Nore 1.—For a 31 day month the payments, except subsistence allowance, separation allowance, and amount in lieu 
of Patriotic Fund are increased by one-thirtieth, and for a 28 day month decreased by one-fifteenth. 

Nore 2.—Payments to Brigadier Generals and Major Generals are less than the sums mentioned when these officers 
are performing less responsible duties than these named. * 2 

Nore 3.—The amounts set forth above as payable in lieu of Patriotic Fund Allowances are maximum. The allowances, 
or such ae amounts as may be determined by the Department may be payable in respect of other dependents than a 
wife or children. 
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OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIV = ME! ; 
ar bAY “ys IL RE-ESTABLISHMENT FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT IN 


Total Married Men in Hospital. Total Married Men at Home. 


FS | 
i= 
® 


, i Wife Wife Wife | and 6 Wil Wif Wil Wit 4 6 

Wife | Wife | and 2 | and 3 | and 4 |} and 5 or Wife Wife | and % anal 3 and A aa : ae 

only. | andi | chil- | chil- | chil- | chil- | more | only. | and1 | chil- | chil- | chil- | chil- | more 
child. | dren. | dren. | dren. | dren. chil- child. | dren. | dren. | dren. | dren. chil- 


$cts.| $ cts.) “$ cts.:| $ cts.|° $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts. 

99 00} 104 00} 108 00 97 00] 106 00} 113 00} 118 00} 123 00) 12800) 132 00 
-100 50} 105 50} 109 50 98 50} 107 50) 114 50} 119 50} 124 50) 129 50) 133 50 
102 00} 10700] 111.00} 10000} 109 00} 11600) 121 00} 126 00) 131 00] 135 00 
105 00} 110 00} 114 00} 103 00] 112 00} 119 00} 124 00] 129 00) 134 00} 138 00 
111 00} 116 00] 12000] 10900} 118 00) 125 00} 13000) 135.00} 14000) 144 00 
117 00) 122 00} 126 00} 115.00} 124 00] 131 00] 136.00} 141 00} 14600) 15000 


120 00] 125 00] 129 00} 118 00] 127 00) 134 00] 139 00) 144 00/ 149 00) 153 00 


- 126 00} 131.00} 135 00} 124 00} 133 00] 140 00] 14500} 15000} 155 00) 159 00 
127 50} 132 50] 136 50) 125 50} 134 50} 141 50} 146 50] 151 50] 156 50) 160 50 
140 00] 145 00] 149 00] 138 00} 147 00] 154 00) 159 00) 164 00} 169 00} 173 00 
130 00) 130 00} 130.00} 181 00) 181 00) 181 00) 181.00) 181 00) 18100) 181 00 
160 00} 160 00} 160 00} 211 00] 211 00] 211 00} 211 00] 211 00) 211 00) 211 00 
200-00} 200 00} 200 00) 251 00] 251 00} 25100} 251 00) 251 00) 251 00) 251 00 
247 50| 247 50} 247 50] 298 50) 298 50| 298 50] 298 50} 298 50} 298 50) 298 50 
285 00| 285 00} 285 00] 336 00) 336 00| 336 00] 336 00} 336 00) 336 00) 336 00 
540 00] 540.00] 540 00| 54000] 54000] 54000) 54000} 54000) 54000} 540 00 
780 00} 780.00] 780 00} 780 00] 78000} 780 00) 78000} 780 00) 78000) 780 00 


Nore 4.—Single men or widowers with dependents may be paid married allowances in certain circumstances. 

Note 5.—The wife-or dependent of a man in respect of whom separation allowance is payable receives direct $20 per 
month of the man’s pay plus separation allowance and the amount in lieu of Patriotic Fund. : 

Nore 6.—Men in hospital are paid $10 per month. The balance of pay due is held, unless otherwise determined until 
. discharge from hospital. 


faa a 


et 
i 
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APPENDIX No. 1-H. 


DEPARTMENT SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 


ScnEeDuLE “B” 


General treatment hospitals entirely under the control of the Department, by its 
own staff. 


“A” Unit— 


Name. Location. Number of Beds. 
Drummond: Hospital. <. >... Montreal; PO ee 
Mount Royal Hospital 

(For ineurables) .. .2.. 5 AG Dei Rad: ak She eh ae ee OD 


Dorchester Hospital .. .. .. i Se die Une ot eae eee 
“B” Unit— 

Rena McLean Mem. HospitalCharlottetown, P.E.I........... 141 

Ross, Moxham.,,Hospital:. s».0eydney, G:B..4an oe cee 
“CO” Unit— 

Calderwood Hospital 

(For incurables)).: 9: . i: Kk imestomey.ta oer - eet eee ee 

“D”? Unit— ‘ 

Euclid Hall Hospital. .;..) ., Veronto: Ot 252s ee 

Davisville Hospital .. . oe ip dation sh depunleedc gate os eee 


Spadingiitosgpital «canals wan & Soon mtgietc.g hy, tihaianles hea a eaIOO 
S. C. R. Ward—Toronto 
General Hospital... .. .. ie ot init) aUieatesata “er eee eee : 

h? Unit *- 

Speedwell Hospital -(Active) .Guelph; Ont. .:4.- .2 222 3 ge 
“A” Unit— 

Earl Grey Hospital .. ‘.. < Regina, Sask) 4. 23)... - 5 
“T” Unit— 

Strathcona Hospital..: ..°. Strathcona, Alta, .: 22°25 2) eee 

Sunnyside Hospital... :....@aleary, Altac: 2222. 225 ee 
“J” Unit— 


Victoria Hospital .. .. ... .2 Vietoria; B.C)... 2.025 3055s oe 

Fairmont Con. Hospital. :°.: Vancouves, B.C) 2.2: 2 35-2.) ee 
“K”? Unit— 

Ianeaster Hospital... +2. .8t<Johm, (NOB: 562k ee ee 


1610 
ScHEDULE “CC” 


General treatment hospitals operated by civic or other authorities in which the 
Department has made definite arrangements for the use of beds. 
Name. Location. Number of Beds. 
Montreal Gen. Hospital .; .. <. Montreal, R@) 22 32°55 5-  Umden comtmaeie 
Royal Victoria Hospital ©. .. .. pS iiag Re eee re : 150 
Jefirey Hale Hospital ..)... «2. <Quebec! 2: O) ee) 
Hotel. Dieu Hospital =. .2 2.) <Gmeston. Omiya 


_ APPENDIX No 1 


Name. 


- Hotel Dieu Hospital .. 


' Winnipeg Gen. Hospital ..... . 
Se Pauls tlospital .......... 
Saskatoon City Hospital .. .. .. 
© Calgary Gen. Hospital .. .... 
_ Royal Inland Hospital .. .. .. 
@aeneral Hospital ........ 


sy 


a 
oe 


Bet. tuke’s Hospital... .. .. .. 
»Protestant Gen: Hospital .. .. .. 
Mount Hamilton Hospital .. . 
Toronto General Hospital .. ... 


SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT 


SCHEDULE « C ”’—Concluded. 


Location. 


ita wa wonton. ee oe 


<9 “ 


eLammiiton, COMES 6. ss ny 

~larontocOmte. >t. 

<7 ondone sOmiray. * 

. Winnipeg, Man. . 

‘apeaskoteen,Sask.’.. .. .. 
“ (T4 


dicarye Alias. ; 
=. amnlogps FEO... 
. Vancouver, B.C... . 


SCHEDULE “ D” 


1041 


Number of Beds. 


Jus 
24 
25 
44 
Under contract. 
56 
15 
10 
15 
40 
140 


604 


Tuberculosis Sanatoria operated and controlled by the Department, by its own 


a staff. 


is 
“A” Unit— 
i - Name. 

Maurentian- oan: 2... 


faurentide, inn “7.2%. 


Lake Edward Inn .. 


f 


Belmont Hospital .. .... 


Pe” Unit— 


Ween se © oe cs 


“ Unit— 


Location. 


2 


‘ “Ist Agathe des Monts, P.Q., 0... << 


Ss lealke Migiwramdsbr@). 2. sr Gee so 
eMontteale sb. Qe <i. 3 a. 


peer iiepire, PET, 


Sir Oliver Mowat Mem. San.Kingston, Ont... .. . 


4 “<p” Unit— 


Speedwell Hospital. .. .. 


-€" Unit — 
Freeport San. .. 


PP Unit— 


> Unit— 


An 


pce 


Thole SpaigeS ee meres we cdoa a ac 
Wretaskiwitt Sail. «... <« 


Mahon Galt ts tet cele te tte 


Jordan Memorial ...-.--- 


SAG uel pia Omines 2068 Cle oe ee ee 
2H reeporieOnte > - 


siBrramiles AN taeeee ies 5 a ORL. TG: be 
e \WietaskawanepAlita tai. fe Sed ea? 


Balfour, MGs os. aise se ae oe 


. River Glade, ISB. 56s ice eo ics Sie chen ae 


Number. of Beds. 
266 


60 
50 


166 


78 


1127 
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Tuberculosis Sanatoria operated by civic or other authorities in which the Depart- 


ment has made definite arrangements for the use of beds. 


Name. 


Laval. Hospitals. 2ic¢ie. ee 
Nova Scotia San: 24's ae oe 
Lady. GreyiSanefies 4. oe 


Mountain San. 


Muskoka Cottage Gane - us ee 


Calydor San... . 


King Edward San ; : A : : a 
Queen Alexander San... .... 


(MamtobaProv.csanee ae 
King Edward San. .: .. o.0. 
Saskatchewan Prov. San... .. 
Mount View San. .. ae 
Tranguille Sanne oe 
St. John County iNT - 


Location. 


. Quebec, eGiietrs. 5 ce Tee 
. Kentville, N.S. . : Tir ae 
. Ottaway Onti22 5.5. he ee 
. Hamilton, Ont. eae ek Sa oe 
«. GravenhurstOmtss = 6) coo 5 
. ff * ce ee ee ee . . . 
« » Weston) Onto ei. 2 cn ee 
« london, ‘Onteweecn: ot a Saar 
..Ninette, Man.. 

. . Winnipeg, Man. sae 
..Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. . eee 
- Calgary, Alta: i232 en ie ee 
. Branquille BiG. 2 
SHast ote some aN sss 


SCHEDULE “ F ” 


Number of Beds. 
30 
304 
e 
144 
25 
25 


1337 


Hospitals for the treatment of Mental Diseases entirely under the control of the 


Department, by its own staff. 
Name. 
Newmarket Hospital . 


. Newmarket, Ont... . 


Location, 


ScHEDULE “ G.” 


Number of Beds. 
° 163 


163 


Hospitals for the treatment of Mental Diseases operated by Provincial or other 
authorities in which the Department has made definite arrangements for the use of beds. 


Name. 
Nova Scotia Hospital . : 
New Brunswick Hospital .. .. 
Beauport Hospital . : 
St. Jean de Dieu Hospital. 
Protestant Hospital . 
Eastern Hospital .. 
Rockwood Hospital .. . é 
Toronto Hospital for Insane . 
Hamilton Hospital for Insane. 
Mimico Hospital. : 
Hospital for Feeble- ded 


London Hospital for Insane .. . 


HomewoodkSam 2. 8. 25 os: 4. 
Ont. Military Hosprtal ..... 
Whitby Hospital . 
Selkirk Asylum . 
Brandon Hospital . 


Provincial Hospital, Battleford : 


Ponoka Hospital . 
Red Deer Been. oe 


New Westminster Hospital .. . 


Location. 


..Dartmouth, NGS. eae ee 
«i, Wamevaillé; SINGS piss see 
. «. Beanport:: Ques see ge ee 
.-WonguesPombtes bse see 
oa Qe ee eee 
.. Brockvalle 7Ont].. 52 
.. Kingston, Ont. 
- Loronto, Ont. . 
.. Hamilton, Ont. 
oe Momo. Oise) 
o Orillia One 
ondont7 Ontisa oie 
, Guelph, Ont.4.07... 2,03) 2 ee 
, Cobourg, Onto ne eet se ee ee 
oc Whitby. Onto. 25.250 ee 
: Manitoba jaakte one 
_ Brandon: Mantagea 6 9. 
; Battleford; Sask-vs 237-5.) ee 
oc « dz OTLO kas pAibane cic le i, 5 oi eee 
oo Red WeeraeA lta ei ee 
New. Westminster, 3:02 93) ee 


Number of Beds. 
49 
91 
19 
53 
24. 
12 
36 

4 
25 
i 
a 


5 ave See 


3 
64. 

2 
< oop DY, 
Mawe at present. 
56 
14 
28 

i 


SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT 


ScHEDULE “G”—Concluded. 
: Name. Location. 
Essondale Hospital . t..¢ .- Vancouver, 5.0. 
leonwood Leone ae Op rHee Edward Mind” 
eveuns Asylum... .... ote John’s: P.Q. 


Grand Lotal * +. ¥: 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT BOARD OF CANADA. 
(Submitted by Mr. S. Maber, Secretary.) 
Operation Figures. 

(These figures to August 30, 1919.) 


Settlement Board for Qualification Certificates. . 

Number of applications approved a Soldier Settlement Bead. 
Amount of loans approved. . 

Number of loans.. .. 

Average loan.. ... 


Estimate. 

_ Estimate of loans approved up to March 31, 1920.. . 
Total loans estimated to March 31, 1920.. 
Loans were granted for the following purposes :— 
On Purchased Lands— 

For Land Purchase. . 

For improvements. . Be 

For Stock and fers 

On Dominion Lands. . : 

To Settlers on their own land.. 

Loans for one week ending iAupenat 2 


Number of applicants recommended for agricultural training. 
Number of applicants taking training... .. .. 


EstTmM Ate. 


; total amount placed out on loan will be 150 million dollars. 


' Soldier Grant Entries. 
Number of soldier grant entries up to Sept. 15, 4,414. 
Distributed as follows :— 

MemmithGban : . «ct oe cee: 


Saskatchewan... . 
Alberta. . 


Abandonments. . 


Total.. 


‘stead Entry as well.) 
1— 663 


Number of returned soldiers who have applied to the Soldier 


British einbia. - SMe eB ea EL Cert a ices pare ee 


1043 


Number of Beds. 


ce 


31,915 
23,986 


. $30,906,130 


10,293 
3,002 


.- $16,000,000 


46,906,130 


. $16,714,705 


2,138,660 
5,764,118 
3,281,436 
3.006.211 
$2,271,591 


This was the largest amount approv ae in one cae since Lead began. 


2,876 
642 


4,918 


Tf 50,000 settlers are established by the Board at an average loan of $3,000—the 


(Of these Saromimately oe thirds have exercised cher! eke. to take up Home- 
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~ 


Cost of Administration. 
(These figures include cost of agricultural training of ex-service men going on 
land, office equipment, salaries, and general costs.) 


Expended to- August 31) 19UO 5) 
Estimate of cost to March 31, 1920.. 


$ 975,278 94 
800,000 00 


Total requirements to March 31, 1920.. .. .. .. .. ,$1,775,278 94 


SALARIES. 


(Included in above figures.) 


To Aucust Sil; 191 eee 


Ser $378,070 11 
Estimate to March 31, 1920.. . 


550,000 00 : 


Totaled ee .. $928,070 11 i 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


(These figures cover reports received by Head Office to September 18, 1919.) 


Number of offices). o Soeas Se 4 17 
Employees—Male 613: female; SOU: total. 72-5. 2 es oe ae one 


(Of the male employees approximately 95 per cent are returned soldiers.) 


APPENDIX No. 2-A. 
Ottawa, September 13, 1919. 


SraTEMENT of the amounts disbursed for loans from the commencement of the 
present fiscal year to the 6th instant: ‘ 
237,125 94 


Prince Hdward Usland's. eg Seo ee ee 

Nova Scotiacs 5.0. os So ee 205,820 96 
New Brunswick. . sole AG DAS Svan & 318,775 40 
Montreal. oe ssciscqeucaad spose see ae act ee ee 239,845 12 
Sherbrooke... 0). acy eheie oath ae eed eet an eae ae 214,692 08 
Quebec. ese hay Sis ees ete See ane age a eee 
Toronto.. Re eG aC UA ac al dan 983,015 93 
Winnipeg... .. 23 hia Se A ee ee ee 2,219,747 21 
Reeitva.. cca a as ee eae ee 678,440 65 
Saskatoon: Miscescs i 5 ee 758,816 25 
Prince Albert..2. = 483,169 72 


Calan woe soe 


Mdmontone. cic bot ee ee 
ViaMGOUVER: «osc ee ee 


Wietoria 6s) os: 


ee 


ave We 


1,369,853 58 
2,876,121 23 
1,903,482 42 

557,214 46 


$13,545,574 95 


Chief Accountant. 4 
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evs 
APPENDIX No. 2-B. 


STATEMENT OF LOANS. 


ee ee 68 - $126,800 00 
ere 000 914 158: 00 


Setaweame dune, 101850 % oe eS ee ee ST BBA 349,242 00 
maimand Aupust, 1918 .. 0.2352. 20 22.2 162 225,635 00 
Bemsemper and October, 1918 22 co ees eve oS 2OT. 323,250 00 
November and December, 1918 .. .. ..... .. 90 146,101 00 
Taran, TCH) aay Sie oe ana ae i Aiea renerat a rear ds) 223,260 00 
Slaesburenetisy ONO ei os suey oe oo) fc cst have, cit oo coer devas tate ML 49,059 40 
Total to sal Deel eh os 118 $1,658,105 40 
~March.. sore ee OOO 964,913 60 
Weekly average, 96 Toa “$041, 298, We : 
: April Hates Se Se C900 3,283,669 00 
Weekly average, a4 nee $829, 917. 96. 
Sei. aume and July, 1919 ..°.. 2. ¢2 4...) 5,871 ~~ 17,295,294 00 
Weekly average, 447 Loans, $1,441,274.50. 
 August— 
Week prone AUpIEt Oe. hak ea ke Dee 1,620,211 00 
é A AG) es er eee esa eee Se 1,945,111 00 
ee . OS eee oe. OAR BOT bay O0 
“ - 30: ee eee 20 Oe 1,867,229 00 


SeraKctal .... . |... .2) 2 = 210.098) $80,906,130" 00 
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MITTEE 


/ 


OT ‘906 ‘08|86z ‘OT 11Z‘200' PPICORsCnOSpelsage leo: GOP'S |S‘ F9L'S o99‘8er‘'c GOL‘ FTL ‘OT 
186 ‘26ST |€hP SHAR lee as GONe hee O est | cae 61 198 ‘F1E 992 °681 62h E88 Se AC, 
£92'299'S }290‘T YP EEG | ees Gil |GO0RGG acre &P 68h‘ O8F L196 ‘868 GSP Poh SC ***IOANOOUBA 
: ; DL QUinTOK) YStTbts 
S1z‘900'8 699 69 ‘08 eee 49S TSO 601 Sez‘ og¢ 661° 6ST LEL‘PH0'°S sa OG ee eee eA IO) 
£62‘ 08Z'2 |220'¢ G10 218 J) OAS E [Pose ek L60‘T [OLT‘Z8F‘T 961 ‘bee 088 ‘866 ‘ eee Tana eer Se 
: —DiL 
610°982‘T |T¢¢ 189‘ 931 $86 ‘088 : 093 | 1821 6992 PIQEGIGS a alee “1606 Vrs s ss “qreq Ty aout 
8£0'S0L‘T |68F 896 122 CTR TAL see ee 6L OSF E9¢ 019‘ ¢8 £66 ‘088 res" "1007 B7sBg 
TSs*T00‘S |826 419 999 SOSMIO Ps |e ee IL |61P S8P 420'Z9T 68h ‘SHE ‘T PRCT EES MULEO NY, 
—upmayoj0ysngy 
GST ‘69'S |ZZ9'T 166 ‘8S O10‘¢¢2 ¥46'920'T 881 ‘909 680 ‘209 ‘Z : “**pgopun jy 
PPL‘ ST6‘T |F09 OT 88 eee 198 ‘99 929‘ 6ST Th‘ 118 'T fet ite ok OLD IU) 
TIL*40R 62 CUOMO ieee a iy: BLL LUT OOF ST GBI TOG: ss ileum Ce ae Tires ss aqoomqieyg 
: Z1Z‘809 6ST G00‘ 0F DO.CCRO OIChCHCEG Rr ECrCiCEGy beOnOie rm 0 CUZ‘ EFL GZZ‘ez LGL‘ OF Pe 
“Jagan, 
TOL‘919 © |GFz O9Sn98 = (ou te {169 ‘681 ose ‘F 006 ‘98% iste : ‘aN 
PrS‘ses —|60z OLBelh ica 8& 068° LOT £19'ST 999 ‘FAI TAT OREN 
8eS'Pee | TOT OMe cae: oF L9G ‘6F 092'9 989‘ 18 ~“\GTT eons 
*perrejeq | “pesnjeyy “PPpy |AoN “Pppy | 4eN | Juourdinby |syuoursaosduy} ‘oseyoing | ~ppy | “mony 
‘qunowmly |poeaoiddy ‘qunouly |———______| -yunoury |—_—_—_} pus 99039 | juouvuli0g 10} 
“requan ‘SOSBSIIO[W, “IOQUINNY |1OF guNOUTW! 10; yunNOUIY junoury *aquIn Ny 
*syavuleyy —- ; *SOOUTAOIg 
*[®JOJ, puery *‘sodBD]IOW “‘spue'y uowim0q ‘eseyoing pue'y 
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APPENDIX No. 2-D. 


2 Ottawa, 24th September, 1919. 
 Tasr of Employees of the Soldier Settlement Board. 


RECAPITULATION. 


i No. of Total monthly 
Office. Staff. Salaries. 


MENS en et FR Oh a oe 10 837 50 
Ro ee ee ee te 20 2,125 00 
RAE oe ote ke ic ee ee oe. 20 2,131 66 
eg ee ee ee oe we ee 8 1,005 00 
MP EUDTGOKC osm onetime we eine ee ee re ee 6 #1 66 
i Be. cures ce ee 18... 94000 
Bepbenrox ve. te ee ne oe ee 1 125 00 
RM ates Es ge ee by ie we es ge 48 4,684 14 
Nk ee ee oe te tw oe 5 603 33 
NN ee he 5 ee ee ee ge ee ne ena 79 9,130 99 
Nn ne aie ky ee a wee oe as 61 7322 49 
MASRNOOM es ee ee ee ee oe ne ok we ne ne oe 52 5,508 32 
Mumpemmeg AIDEKG ee te eee we eee 50 5,715 00 
ye ee eo oe ee ee te ee te oe 1O00:22 A',011) 65 
Ree rar fe 8 ET i ve tag ee OB 6,168 31 
RMN ne ee hee te te ene ee a 65 00 
ie was is pits ise we noes kilns 84 10,150 00 
eM ec ans comingerr se ee ae es 2b 2,880 QO 
oy oe eer. Su oleh ee ee (QOL 23,158 71 


es 
a 
, 


Sr a ee hk eae. os .908) | 95,018.76 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


Memorandum submitted by Col. J. W. Margeson, Commissioner. 


BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONS IN FORCE ON JULY 3ist, 1919, AND THE YHARLY 
LIABILITY THEREON. 


Dependents ...0°. 0 eles 6 Ve TG 8b eo SYeanly.* aiabilitty, a cos a. eee UU pers meant 
Disabilities. . Oe OA cys as Oe pe ee cee 8,293,721 34 

TO baller g ede) ke ee eta ito oto Total. 3.3 ces cing). = chee pa eo eo eee 

CLASSIFICATION. 
Dependents :— 

WGC WSs 2S et eee ene . Yearly Gitibility 22) 22 \ce. 2 2? ae toe Deon naam 
IMOthersitc: hi Be ecets ae eee ere 4,276. ceca $4 SE RaWia kt Lk, Bete Be ee tae 1,858,042 00 
WARNES 2127 Secures be ae eae Pasi e GY oe RMR RAEN Aone SG 432,971 50 
pranaratens, ae aan Sirs yt AN oe sf se ae ty Nene I 15,372 00 
s‘G@liildren'.) 82%. os oe ee ee O aa eee sé epee ONT FO wn eee 2,060,358 00 
@rphans..-: .- Eee (sees a Pre Ome ees Hed 194,124 00 
Lrothers ‘and Sisters. eae e UE ORs es se mena clack mica sr 15,516 00 
O. Brothers and Sisters. emer One t ie a Ai AG at a 1,392 00 

Mopallss: cise. Seana tek De Geel owo Total. 6.5. 6 sa hse vee SLO RO REDS ara 


x Not included in tater of dependents. 


Disabilities by ranks :— 


Privates.) (yeh 6 es SOR BOR Sao Wealven leona ieyge mate ewens cee eet $7,091,628 90 
Serpeamtsc cn tee en cane 7 Nia sy Baas Ue is Hee cies oc 714,469 34 
d RIAs IY es esha. ts no stan es (2 Tatas ae $f i We SR ate Bake oh 26,733 40 
EVV Ay OR RUNS al ate AG ees a Sy Se emo oor ao 11,475 40 
Lieuts... ApS 2a es a Ai al OMe eNcne Goi 249,282 80 
Capts:.- AO Gysie ee s ‘ Rea tetien hegee eats 116,468 00 
IMA OTSH tes cee eh ekos Aye eee LOS Mons. oF oo Pants Cae ere OO 60,869 00 
| Ds 80) ecu Teer rere ewe) AD Ges. ss ss ae ogra eee nre st oma te 17,094 00 
Coolsat ee eR sR eee oy a io erik oc 5,615 50 
Brig-Gen... Mee ke ny Un imate Meee BoM 315 00 

Totals Ge Se Soa ae ODO: Total ss. 2 Fa oe SS ed emicleos 


NotTse:—The allowances for children of dependents are included in the liability for 
dependents. em 

The allowance for children and wives of disabilities are included in the liability for 
disabilities. 

NoTE :—Number of children of Gove ene accra an ately cnmene aR OLS 


“disabilities. BN cigis ) Oh eee te oor OS 
a 50,411 


Number of wives of disabilities)..-. 4.25505) os oc0 4s eso 
ee “ Nursing Sisters Disabled. ‘ 68 
(Nursing Sisters are included “with “Lieutenants) 


‘NOTE :—The Pension Act of 1919 awarding a bonus will increase the liability by about 
$3,750,000. 
Note :—The cancellations for the months of June and July are not included. 


GENERAL REPORT AS AT JULY sjal; alls), 


Pengions paid in Canada— 
District Office— 


Montreal 3 Bick ccc 2 rs is Se eee rere pote vere outta ea 5,408 
North: SBa visti t cto ieee ee ole Bo Ta ieT een Genetics 1,230 
Hamilton or re eae toad ene ee a cna tane 4,243 
Winnipe es aoe ests cies, conti suc choi cate ele orl Ne oan ie ‘6,236 
LOEB ECR ager Es Pee ECA Ren RANKS Pacem naan pig GO cot. co Soe 
Regia ee gl se ss Oe ee ee otter ee eee cece ae 2,340 
Sts Joni. ss esse a er eee eee eee 2,255 
1 =0 110 C0) 0 eee ane Put emer Den CUR Ce Ce A ek og 4,360 
MOTONEO:. 25.5 5fere “haile Sars Oh oh ws elevate oth ceo merle reach ie se ieee to ae Pere Are ae 12,294 
BIGIMPONI CON oie ies 0 ein ae 1 oe lay to Repti ee OTS eae arco oneal 2,372 
Port Arthur. o sc0 ccs ee oe ete eee collar ete ee pee 779 
AD coh) meer EN Cet IS Sais IG Sun diGmen Se Qa nc 5,932 
BRIM StOm or ise sae eal Te ey eae eyed ee raaie eee pera 2,597 
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GENERAL REPORT AS AT JULY 31, 1919—Continued. 


4 Pensions paid in Canada— 
District Office— 


MOU OBO ERC LOW Winns Voie ina). ace MN Le ie vs lave) avs bye faye ob 22 0. Sieh 

STE CH tee er Unk: Mera eee a LE NE Tk te 152 

URLS ctmege cae cca ener ewan Pact ig Gs ok en hele ts: os 76 

ORR EAWVEL cid ei MEG a WEP Ue eis MER Sat ae ae a ee ee 2,285 

. SEN UM ee ai eee gee PM ee PSG A Rk ee 3,014 

Seem age fafa Tie ea, oul ny Ne werent se oe Les Molec s lassi Go 843 

Saskatoon... .. Rs ee eee eng oe Mics, me ey 2,056 
——————_ 63,254 
s, Canadian sumpoon in United States ae eS ENG Aldi © fGen) tse 2,951 
BN eK Sneak in, Mone be IMAI cs coe Maty o eiuSpete eli ereh ose lode oS ee fo 7,524 
q Phot enSiONG ein ORCC. ee aes ao .urte s OR eo 


EXPHDNDITURE SINCE FORMATION OF COMMISSION, TO JULY 31, 1919. 


--- Pensions— 

a September, 1916 to March 31, 1917.. .. .. .. $ 1,494,593 70 

* ¢ Amie is LO? to March 31, 1918: Bae 7,402,253 53 

a mile ls cole to March 31, 1919... oo 3 6.589.020 29 

Be: Pati te TOL sto: uly 7; 1919. . ptt 5,820,000 16 

es ———_—_—_—— $31,811,145 66 
4 Administration Expenditure— 

os BEpEemper L91G..to March: 81, 1917..%.....2 91,993 91 

2 mnie Cong to March 31, 1998.05... 4, (ooo ta Oo 

a Piet ols: tO. March 3h, 1919.20. oe. 1,187,687 47 


: APE Lotetoeduly 31,. POLO he oS a lone ho: 
a ———_—_——_—.__ 2,725,358 06 


$34,036,498 T4 


Approximate cost on Expenditure for Administration 8.50 per cent. 
Estimates— 


= ESTIMATE FOR PENSIONS FISCAL YHAR 1919-20. 


oe e 
: PEE AEWA isis Loi raes wl wou ater ds pe G21, 000,990, LT 
“a PReMstOMSUSGGs< oeig tes ee Shee ee ee N, 1,200 00 
mt os) abe ane PON iss Saree ie a) hae 115,000 00 
ue 1885 and Gen. RONG ees beg ck ORS 44,000 00 
if : ———___————- $27,541,197 17 
SABIE Sean el COMMUNIC CLC ric, bee aie orate aie. oe are leer ened ee ee 1,629,251 75 
$29,170,448 92 
FAD DROGUMCLClVS IEA ke fe ce wee ee es «. = 900,000,000 00 
oa Peak load, estimated, when all Pensions have been awarded.. $33,584,283 77 
_ , Capitalized Value, as per a pee aes 
a Capitalized at 3 per cent. Schie ai odie oie cert 9 20,000,000. 00 
“ 4 ee ee eee i eh Ste ats nurse. OOO; DOU,0D0; 0D 
; “- 5 < Speen oa et Ree, ON RW) R845 000.000 00 
___ Staff, including District Offices— 
i MealGr stale... sche SEE ORES OPS ah eraser 488 
A Female Staff. ea serge Ne eke. cence eh a ote ey mtne fiiecey cae 744 
“ee “* 1,232 
. Seth ane eritish! name bis ny cee sates Siete see Se cree were 110 ; 
2 1,342 


Ex-members of C.E.F. 352 of above mentioned 488 male staff. 
It is estimated that by end of year (fiscal) 1919- 20 staff will be reduced to 9090. 


J. W. MARGESON, Commissioner. 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada. 


a 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
(Submitted by Mr. T. C. Boville, Deputy Minister.) 


StaTEMENT of Public Debt and the Revenue and Expenditure of the Dominion of 
Canada, as by Returns furnished to the Finance Department to the night of the 


30th September, 1918-19. 
Public Debt. 1919. 
LIABILITIES. $ cts. 
Funded Debt— 
Pay able i Wm Carman ao iicc cd Sic cha ose oe ce le se cee Gers oe 1,588, 962,356 19 
London a ee ee eae oe ra I a a ic on tne She: - 362,703,312 40 
ie New York 062.0 gr sk Oe ie epee a ie ae cree 135,873,000 00 
Temporary loans’ <0: 552.0 eet eee Fee me gtam cared Ink SReasc me. 587,949,632 18 
Bank circulation redemption funds: (2). OSs ek ee ee ee 5,959-083 15 
Dominion notes: .. 56). eR a i eet oe re ee eee 256,441,653 54 
Savings banks - 1919. 
Post-ofhce'sayings bankee) 0s. es. (qe ee heat eee . $ 36,721,628 05 
Dominion Goverment savings banka: ee eee eee 11,672,099 26 
—_ — ——_ 48,393,727 31 
Trust: funds eis cee ho RR ERs a en are 12,008,628 90 
Province-accounts:, 22. eae yt ha ee Ses ae ate oe 11,920,481 20 
Miscellaneous and bankingaccountss.. 2.12. 60.202 ge ee ee 30,179,603 37 
Total gross debt. os .-st 203 Go ie ao oc eee eee eee 3,080,391,478 25 
Investments— 
Sinking funds sos. Ge ae eee eee epee ec PE oan ALIA 18,664,675 76 
Other investments. . f.5:6). 395 Se ae, ere ee 346,811,850 23 
Provinee accounts i036 6806s eae eos he eee eee 2,296,327 90 
Miscellaneous and banking ACCOUNES ©... 55s fans cise 5s ee Saat 963,286,831 82 
Total assets ees ecec ass Te ton tray See Oe ee eee 1,331,059, 685 «71 
Total net debt,aSeptember 30, 1919... °. <3. sone ee eee 1,719,331,792 54 


Month of Total to 
Revenue and Expenditure on Account of Consolidated September, 30th September, 
Fund. 1919. 1919. 

Revenue— $$.) cts: = cbs 
Customs: 2.5820 es ee ee ee ey eee 13, 238,030 62 75,375,447 76 
By) [l= ame OP Oe Reet ie et i rl Ay Ga ys Wield Nowe cece 3,523,845 07 20,166,411 70 
Post.office 2 3) 0 ee Ss ee eee a one een 1,600,000 00 9,400,000 00 
Publie Works, including ee and Ganals22 ee eee 3,422,916 28 20,679,318 35 
Miscellaneous secs aes tts eae ae ere oe ane wage 4,914,048 11 33,464,381 49 
TVotal eee) foi Sie on One rn Per 26, 698,840 08 159,085,559 30 
Expenditures, S72 25,143,277 78} 122,722,617 57 


Expenditure on Capital Account, etc. 


Wears ee eee Ee GN es ea 
Public Works, including Railways and Canals............... 
Railway: subsidies: ©0000. hr ae ee ee eee ae 


Soc cus 
62, 253,034 92 
4,152,596 82 


J ike 
183,740,224 79 
18,455,183 27 | 

44,061 91 


66,405,631 74 


202,239,469 97 


The above statement represents only the receipts and payments which — 
have passed through the books of the Finance Department up to the last day 


of the month. 


¥ 
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2 STATEMENT Showing Cash Receipts as compared with Ordinary, Capital and 
Railway Subsidy Expenditures. 


Con. Fund, |: 
Capital and Receipts Expenditure 
Year. Ry. Subsidy Receipts. over over 
Expenditure. - Expenditure. Receipts. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. § cts. 
1914-15 ... er Se agen HSZS1G2:054 OD) 4 Las Ofs-46le73|- eae es 49,088,552 32 
OTS O es, 170,317,848 82) 172,149,393 57 1,831,544 75 
TIL Ere NN coe a cr 176,438,953 62] 232,701,294 00) 56,262,335 38 
TIER a RS Pe ee 222,116,621 21] 260,778,952 55) 38,662,331 34 
ay . TTI G re n  e  ar o 257,806,354 60) 312,946,747 18] 55,140,392 58 
Se Mctimated 1919-20... 320,000,000 00| 300,000,000 00] ..............-- 20,000,000 
4 STATEMENT OF WAR EXPENDITURE. 

Year. Amount. Total. 
es $ 60,750,476 01\$ 60,750,476 01 
ee ee es 166,197,755 47 226,948,231 48 
5 ee A a ee cit 306,488,814 63 533,437,046 11 
MMM le eect Sethe deel ee 343,836,801 98 877,273,848 09 
_ SP ee Ad ee 446,519,439 48 1,323,793,287 57 
MEE CMINERLIMIGLEG)..- cc. - es 8 see occa cose cece ese cele) 350,000,000 00 1,673,793,287 57 
i, 

. STATEMENT OF NET DEBT. 
: Year. Net Debt. Increase of Debt. 
Re ik SNS eo whe oi bicsd din vic wiete dla sc ob Groin dow okie $ 449,376,083 21/$ 113,379,233 07 
fie Dir SUNN M eeie h. gl oh yoo eg hee de chose ‘ 615,156,171 02 165,780,087 81 
NN ici bb og vats «aes o Cleehi ovine 879,186,257 80 264,030,126 78 
: SNe SB his Sine oe cov vac cd's tebsccdcse os 1,191,884,062 50 312,697,764 70 
f Fn Uy ES ce se a taiiors palace ahsle oils wes wee are ele 1,574,531,032 44 382,646,969 94 
ie PERRI ABO ed he pice: EDL oor RS Gee a acide aicdariid § sieves 1,950,000,000 00 375,468,967 56 
x st 
$ 1,614,003, 149 86 
CIRCULATION AND SPECIE. 
Beerouincial se ee $ 27,743 25 | Gold held July 31, 1919, by the Min- 
Meliractional.. 0. oe eee e ec ee 1,180,571 17 IsterorMmancer | 4-5. .2 a). c0.6 124,905,110 20 
: oh, CSS: eee er nae ee 16, 795,929 50 
Pe cogs URS Beta ae ee ae 13,117,965 50 
Re ee he 39,075 00 
Me ee oh 4,261,540 00 | Gold reserve to be held on Savings 
ae Nee 4,150 00 Banks Deposits— 
7 DD os 5 oi RES me AR ES ea gia ieee tae Se ates 10 p.c. on $50,231,839.21 under 
ER MO ec oss hu woo Leas 1,807,500 00 The Savings Banks Act.... 5,023,183 92 
SLOT). oe el eter 4,198,000 00 ns 
$500 Legal Tender Notes for Banks 117,500 00 | Gold held for redemption of Dom- 
$1,000 se a z : 1,168,000 00 TROT NOLES a a ne He ce $ 119,281,926 28 
$5, 000 mas sf ~ 220,250,000 00 
$50, 000 ao ss ns 43,900,000 00 , 
——————— | Dominion Notes Outstanding 
: $ 306,867,974 42 | against deposits of approved secur- 
Provincial Notes. ities, under Finance Act, 1914..$ 139,390,000 00 
ere $ 11520350 : 
Me iets. 6,060.00 
OR 9 Se ee nena 4,219 75 

ee Seiten s <cic Gene ore es 2,180 00 

| SES RRGE seamen 840 00 

i ws 650 00 

eg ee 2,500 00 

$ 20, (43 25 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT INCOME TAX BRANCH. 


Assessments. 


aides 


No. 


Amount. 


E $ $ 
Totals for Canada for 1917 Assessment as on Oct. 8rd, 1919.| 51,588} 12,221,969 25} 47,021] 10,992,123 27 


cts.” 


No. 


Amount. 


cts. 


- 


Over $1,500. Over $6,000. Over $10,000: Over $20,000. 
No. Amount. No. | Amount. No. Amount. |No.; Amount. 
— —— — ——— | ——_ ——— 
$ cts. Se -ccts: $ cts: ots: 
Totals of paid Assessments i 
for Canada, classified by 
Income as on Sept. 2nd, : 
1919, for the 1917 Assess- ‘ 
MENGS re eee ae te 32, 668}1, 469, 130 03) 6,357|1, 204,436 83} 2,799|1,575,032 53) 649]1,015,930 62 
Over $30,000. Over $50,000. Over $100,000. *Corporations. Totals. 
No. { Amount. |No.| Amount. |No.| Amount. No. | Amount. No. {| Amount. 
$: cts: S| cts: SP cts: $: cts: 9 cts. 
Woinenhe yi 
paid Assess- 
ments for 
Canada, 
classified 
by Income 
as on Sept. 
2nd, 1919, 
for the 1917 
Assess- 
ments.| 332/1,082, 669 63} 185}1,283,412 66) 40/1, 470,237 15] 1,982/1,641,038 13/45, 012/10, 739,887 58 


*Corporations assessed under the Business Profits War Tax Act, 1916, are not liable to taxation under 
the Income War Tax Act, 1917, except in cases where the tax payable under the latter Act is greater than 
the assessment under the former Act. 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE—1913-14 AND 1919-20. 
E: Estimated 
1913-14. 1918-19. 1919-20. 
$ cts. $ cts. § cts. 
104,691,288 43 147,169,187 98 145,000,000 00 
PAN 452, 036 88 30,342,034 26 30, 000, 600 00 
Post Boiice. $. cath SO ai se one RU ee eae 12,954,529 92 21,603,542 09 18 000, 000 00 
es Revenue from Public Works... .”..- 00207! 389,781 69 317,546 94) ) as 
F i Minor Public Works.... ............. 32,765 67 79,117 08 
" MUSA VES gece toa ey 13,394,317 37 37,967,550 84 
F alse eer Ceres oh oes 8 380,182 08 387,654 90 
Seinrecestionelnvestments ....-. 02... 6s.. ee ee ee 1,964,541 33 7,421,001 58 
4 ~ Patent IPRBE 2" 55/086 BOOS cae ener ener en teen "952,794 39 275,708 85 | 
ere ee eS 1,505,132 51 2,910,189 73 
Ordnance Tih! sae arses oxy ge iene ia ees 5,797 98 4,819 27 | 
Fines and Horfertnres 26... - Liv ea ey No 322,497 47 228,815 17 
~ Premium Discount and Exchange. Bae erodes aoe 187,744 54 532,848 96 
| MY IASEPS? ENV 1 70,540 52 69,243 65 
meebleccnicuhipht Inspection. 0.6.00. 0 fo 80,441 45 88,071 25 
MESeMMUOAINSpeCtioOnN ~. ..........0.0 sho. ee eee 5,421 15 2,774 61 
MEEMUTIRMEMOM 8 ose Oe a eee 62,881 90 55,701 45 | 
Memiucimitsiand: Weasures..<. 622 eee ec cel cde eee cs 111,070 11 134,889 70} | 
(Diu eeit st TNE SIE) 35 25. ae en ae te 1,799 40 1,229 49 
LEAN" SS UEWTODIS) Sd iG Bt AI Peg eel 9,238 75 8,628 10 
BUBEERICNCIARIES Peer ss Shee oe log A) 54,313 98 132,958 13 
MR EAMCC UMS PECHION 25 ee ee ee wet 41,252 52 64,683 98 18,000,060 00 
——TPISIEGTTLSS\ osc Ae AG Se alr A a a 99,266 13 123,114 29 
BCID AVENCI ee NE Ss OO ec cease hatin 
SHIRE GE ZA TS ae fa a te ep a 24,152 93 29,413 70 
RiperamuahionHMnd. 220. keh ee 39,817 04 26,068 67 
Se lichthouse and Coast-Service .. . .:... ......... 751 00 335 00}. 
© Dominion Steamers:... .... 28,710 &8 13,620 90 
ReeMiiiranvmn@oller ayn. 2 4 vec. ieee. 36,816 76 54,428 13 
(UMTS. c's Bi aR Se 36,640 77 35,954 84 
Civil Service Examination Fees. ............ 9,104 00 11,568 00 
——— iDysvenionoyay Top ray ee) 8 21) 2 tena re 3 036, 030 32 3,539,927 50 
BPUurAEeTISIONSORON (6... eer ep aeinje nels + « 30,713 66 23,840 96 
Bernspection of staples Rev ...2.:. 6.60.22... ieee cess 510,184 01 1,082,069 63 
maw Police Officer's Pension, Rev.......-...:.---+0- ++ "4,827 28 4,030 26 
MU LiMcRONReMenie.: oie sete at, ess Shae 1,334,791 98 2,026,669 00 
WE Te aaee ae cre ey See liye eee Gece os. 56,177,508 33) ) 69,000,000 00 
Be pupreme and Bx: Court Reports. . 2. 0.0222... .. /20% GORe28 ese eel ge 
a 163,174,594 56) 312,946,747 18) 280,000,000 00 
a Norr.— Railway Revenue not included in Estimate for 1919-20. 
A STATEMENT OF NET DEBT. 
Ss 
Increase Percentage 
Bs. es Net Debt. Over previous | of annual 
year. increase. 
$ cts. $ cts. % 
ee 449,376,083 20 113,379,233 07} 33-7 
ee a 615,156,171 02| 165,780,087 81| 36-9 
BURG tts 5 yous uh. eternal ae 879, 186,297 80] 264,030,126 78| 42-9 
a ae 1,191, 884,062 50| 312,697,764 70| 35-5 
a Eee enone Mecsas 1,574, 531,032 44] 382,646,969 94) 32-1 
WG-20 (estimated)... eee ce ee een 1, 950,000,000 00| 375,468,967 56| 23-8 
1,614,003, 149 86 


~ 480-3% increase over Net Debt of 1913-14. 
a Pr isance Dpartment, Ottawa, 
Octobe 7th, 1919. 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURE INCLUDING RAILWAY SUBSIDIES FROM 1913-14 TO 1918-19. 


A : Surplus on Deficit on 
Year. Railway | Public Works} Railways Canals Total Consolidated | Consolidated 
Subsidies. Capital. Capital. Capital. Capital. Fund. Fund. —— 
$ cts. $= .cta: Se ctas $ cts. $ cts. $- cts: 
1913-4 19,036,236 77| 10,100,016 73| 24,250,497 86] 2,829,661 34] 56,216,412 70) 35,789,921 57 
19IS 1b eee 5,191,507 48} 11,049,029 98) 24,907,494 02} 5,490,796 03) 46,638,827 51].............. 
LOT5-16 5 5S 1,400,171 42] 8,471,228 91] 23,924,768 89] 6,170,952 70} 39,967,121 92) 41,797,111 37 
EV Ahn te Goan 959,583 88! 7,838,115 72] 14,737,326 70| 4,304,589 09) 27,839,615 39] 84,101,950 77)... 
1917-18). eee ee 720,404 75] 6,347,200 72| 34,982,745 84] 1,781,957 07| 43,832,308 38] 82,894,639 72]... 
19TS 19 ee ee 43,805 32) 5,705,347 80) 17,113,954 42) 2,211,964 08) 25,075,071 62| 80,215,464 20 
{App. No. 2.] 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS. 
Taxes, ae 
including bya 
Year. Total Customs, War Tax Total Taxes = aes 
Receipts. Excise, and Revenue. é Thereaue 
: Chinese ae 
Revenue. 
. $ cts. $ cts: $- “cts. $ ets: $ cts. 
1913-14: jeg 163,174,394 a6) 027,47 S106 (29 oe ey 127,478,067 29 
i Decrease 
1914-15.... | 183,073,481 73) 97,715,410-68 98,056 95) 97,813,467 63 ee 
fs perease 
1915-16... ......] 172,147,838 27] 121,046,187 31| 3,620,781 72] 124,666,969 03 27°47, 
1916-17 .........| 232,701,294 00} 158,543,114 70/ 16,202,238 14] 174,845,352 84 40:27 
it) Byes se = ae 260,778,952 55) 171,550,040 66] 25,379,900 78] 196,929,941 44 12°67 
WOU AV ye eet ee 312,946,747 18] 179,537,891 24) 56,177,508 33) 235,715,399 57 Oy 
Estimated 1919-20.......... 280,000,000 00} 175,000,000 00} 69,000,000 00) 244,000,000 00 aEO/, 


91'4% increase in Taxes over 1913-14. 


STATEMENT OF INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT, PENSIONS, ELC. FOR THE FISCAL 
YEARS 1913-14 TO DATE. - 


Soldiers’ Soldiers’ 
Year. aie He Pensions. Land Civil 
4 ene Settlement. Re-establishment. | 
$ cts. $ cts. S cts $ cts. 
AQIS 1A sie 12,893,504 95 SLL 9005 30) se eee - 
T9141 oe ees 15,736,742 94 308; D903. 02 [sc : cea ee ee eee 
AQIDANGPe ease 21,121,584 86 TL SS e251 aan: See ane 
ASG S17 is ee E 35,802,566 68 2,814, 5402) Ie seer 
AG VAIS es 47,845,584 51 8,155:691 50|--. 223 eee 
T9IS=195 ee 77,431,432 10 18,282,440 38 207,558 94 : 
istimated 1919-20......... x102, 767,625 94 30,055,038 72 25,018,000 00 32,368,805 00 


x An increase of nearly 700 per cent. 


' 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 


Communications re Further Financial Statement. 


; Ottawa, Ont., October 22, 1919. 
The Hon. Sir Henry Drayton, 

% Minister of Finance, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


My Dear Sir Henry —The Special Committee of the House appointed to consider 
and report upon Bill No. 10 are desirous of obtaining from you officially a statement 
as to the commitments of the Government to date that involve expenditures outside 
- of ordinary or current expenditures for the present fiscal year, together with an 
estimate of such commitments for the next fiscal year. 

& The Committee desires this information in order that it may know the amount 
of money that must ‘be raised by loans during the next twelve or eighteen months, 
including the present Victory Loan. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed.) oi. A. CALDER. 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


Ortrawa, Canada, October 26, 1919. 


_ The Honourable J. A. Cauper, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Bill No. 10, 
Ottawa, 


Dear Sir—Prior to the departure of the Minister of Finance on Friday evening 
last for Western Canada, I had an opportunity of discussing with him the preparation 
of a statement setting forth as fully and as accurately as possible the information 
desired by your Committee as indicated by your letter to the Minister of the 22nd 
instant. 

: T have since had this statement prepared and am enclosing herewith five copies. 
a I am sure you will realize that it is practically impossible at preseent to make 
any reliable estimate of expenditures for the fimancial year 1920-21. Until the esti- 
a mates are brought down for the next fiscal year and appropriations are voted it would 
not be reasonable to assume that commitments have been made. While this is true 
ork are certain classes of expenditures that are almost certain to be ee for and 


e 


Yours very truly, 


Sed | F: CoBOVILLE; 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 
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APPENDIX No. 5-A. 


Capital Expenditures Provided in Estimates for Year 1919-20. 


i PubliesBiunldines 32 ry ae ems he Sb 
2. Welland, Trent and other Oona’ Pe ee ee A i my oe 4,550,000 
3. Harbour and River aprons Be tees Ota age 3,201,800 
4. Improvement of St. Lawrence Ship Channel SOS ace 623,167 
5, Shipbuildmesas ee ses te 40000000 
6. Intercolonial Railway Gere Siena Fan Pelee sup DL eb e 
7. Quebee and Saguenay Railway—Construction.. ........ 550,000 
8. Branches—Intercolonial Railway—Purchase Price .. .. .. 292,000 
9. Edmonton and Dunvegan Railway—Subsidy.. .. ...... 258,797 
10. Transcontinental—Purchase, Right of Way.. .........: 125,000 
11. Hudson Bay Railway-—Constructiom;: 7. = 74) 400,000 
12. Rolling Stock, Equipment, Supplies and materials for - 
National and other railways .. .. Aes ae ee O NOC: 
18. Canadian Northern Railway Goniicnom SEcaeoneae 
Maturities, Interest and other charges. . Bi, Sareea a sae otal 0N0. (OWE, 
14, Soldiers? Wand Settlements: 2.5: =. ee a ee C00 0.000 


15. Demobilization appropriation—war Peeciees demobiliza- 
tion, transport of troops, promotion of trade and other 
expenditures in consequence of war including gratuities, 


1 eer ee ee ie a ee Se go. CU AOU UO 
Total 0. ek a ee One reien 


To these figures should be added the following,— 


16. Grand Trunk Pacific Receivership—Interests, and deficits 
IM) OWET ATOM ss. se Teas os He OOO 00 


17. Provision for ened to Quake eri eee a geen (Came 125,000,000* 


Rorwatilwinx). ci. siokeemepam. ais fecge cele cone heen een eee 


19. Halifoa Pewee | Ce ee ee a ee om oo ee oS 5,000,000 
19. Housing—Loans ip Eee A in ae eke ens oo oo 1 OOOO! 
UMN ee Or Sey og oo oor AU aus, 


The above statement represents the nature of the expenditures to which the Gov- 
ernment is committed. It is not expected all these expenditures will be made during . 


the present fiscal year. Some of them will undoubtedly be carried forward to next 
year. As for actual expenditures to be incurred under these items for the year 1919- 
20 it may be taken for granted that these will approximate $600,000,000. 


For the year 1920-21 no authoritative figures can be given for capital expenditures ‘ 


as they are only ascertainable when submitted to Parliament and approved. There 


*Note 14.—$20,000,000 will be required in addition to vote in Estimates for $25,000,000. 


*Note 17.—The Demobilization Appropriation 1919-20 was intended to provide for such 


credits of this nature as might be deemed advisable. The Estimates, however, for gratuties 
now approximate $153,000.000 i 
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are, however, certain items of expenditure that may reasonably be anticipated such as 
the following,— 


1. Demobilization EG Fe OU 2 required.. .. .. .-$ 50,000,000 
2. Soldiers’ Land Settlement, say........ .. 50,000,000: 
8. Public Buildings, Canals, Echouke Arid Railway ae 
ditures, say.. .. OF ee ee 60,000,000 
4, Credits to Great® Soe Sordi Allied Creniaes - eye ise yO OU O00 
ME Me ee ee oa «8: 210,000,000 


To sum up I estimate that during the next twelve or eighteen months including 
unforeseen capital expenditures or further expenditures that may be provided by 
Parliament, it will be necessary to arrange by borrowing, including the present Victory 
Loan, for sums aggregating from $650,000,000 to $800,000,000. Unless financial condi- 
tions abroad improve very materially these amounts will have to be obtained from the 
Canadian people. 
(Signed) T. C. BOVILLE, 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 


’ APPENDIX No. 6. 


"DOCUMENTS LEFT WITH THE COMMITTEE OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL 
/) RE-ESTABLISHMENT BY MR. J. HARRY FLYNN AT THE REQUEST 
OF THE CHAIRMAN ON OCTOBER 1, 1919. 


STGeENTG, September 29. 


a H. Fiynn, President United Veterans League, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 
Accept the support of Scarboro Branch G.W.V.A. in your demand for gratuities 
_as outlined in the Calgary resolution. 
® JOHN BROWN, 

Secy. Treas. Scarboro Branch G.W.V.A. 


Vancouver, B.C., Sept., 16-19. 
“Hanay FLYNN, 


4a ‘ President Returned Soldiers Gratuity League, Toronto. 
3 G.W.V.A. Do not run Canada campaigners of Great World War in Vancouver 
2 thousand strong endorse your stand all are men who have seen service in the trenches 


or on the high seas Advise us of any action you contemplate We are with you. 


Re oS VOUNG: 
Secy. Campaigners Great World War. 


Vancouver, B.C., Sept. 24, N.F. 
RLEY FLYNN, 
Pres. Gratuity League, -Toronto, Ont. 


President of Grand Chapter Comrades of the Great War and Victoria Chapter 
ber Two are leaving*for Ottawa to-night to present the Government claim to the 
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cash bonus as outlined by your League stop eighteen thousand signatures stop will be 
in Toronto on the twenty-eighth this month stop will stay at Chateau Laurier stop can 
you come to Ottawa and assist us on representation to Parliamentary Commission. 


S. J. GOTHARD, 


Pres. Grand Chapter. 
and 
J. McKENZIE, 


Pres. Victoria Chapter Number Two. 


Copy- 
Hautrax, N.S., 17 Sept. 1918. 
Dear Comrade,— 


I am enclosing a evtting from the Halifax Hvening Mail of to-day’s date. I 
thought perhaps it might interest you and some of the boys in Toronto. As showing 
the opinion expressed by the editor of this paper, and it is to be hoped that others will - 
take the same point of view, if so I think we get what we are fighting for. 


Sincerely yours, 


SOME OF YOUR SUPPORTERS. 


From tHe CoMMIssIoNERS OFFICE, TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 11, 1919. 
Mr. H. Ross, 
5A Gerrard Street, E. “e 
City. 
Dear Sir, 


Your letter of the 9th inst., duly reached me, and I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of the honour of being invited to attend the meeting referred to. I regret to say, 
however, that an important engagement already arranged prevents my being present. 

With regard to our “views on the question of Gratuity of Returned Soldiers,” 
perhaps the best expression I can offer is to point out to our attitude towards the 
Soldier and his dependents during these past painful years. Our claim has always been 
and still is, that the fullest compensation should be given to the men who have suffered 
as a result of protecting our liberties and our civilization. 

As to the most just and equitable manner in which this compensation may be 
rendered is the problem, and one that calls for the very best effort of our ablest States- 
men. In making that statement, J have in mind the widows and orphans, and the men 
who have been, or may be, incapacitated, either physically, mentally or otherwise. To 
do less than this would mean that a man was penalized for serving his Country. I am 
sure no reasonable person would for a moment encourage such a policy. The best that 
can be done, consistent with the interests of our Country, ought—and I believe will— 
be done. 

To sum up my “views” on this important matter, I would say that in my judg- 
ment the great victory, achieved by our gallant men is not complete until every man 
is absolutely taken care of, and put at least in as good a position as if he had not 
enlisted, whatever the extent of the compensation may be; and also that every widow 
and orphan, and soldiers’ child, is put in a fair way to meet the stern realities of life. 
To this end I would most earnestly suggest that a thorough and sympathetic enquiry 
should be instituted, where frank and full discussion of the case as it affects all classes 
may be heard, so that the best possible decision may be securéd. 
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I beg to assure you and your comrades of my personal interest, and also our 
rayers that all parties concerned may be divinely guided in their deliberations and 


I am, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) W. F. RICHARDS, 


Commissioner. 


GREAT WAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 


Suppury BRAancH. 


7 At a mass meeting of over 500 Returned Soldiers held in the G.W.YV.A. club rooms 
_ Sept. 13, 1919, for the purpose of discussing increased War Service Gfatuity, the 
Re following resolution was unanimously passed on motion of Comrades Hall and Rogers. 


That this meeting favors investigation by the Government of the question 
of increased War Service Gratuity up to an additional $2,000 if the country’s 
finances permit. 

That before such increased gratuities are paid to returned soldiers, this 
meeting favors an arrangement by the Government for the proper maintenance 
and eare of the widows, orphans and dependents of deceased soldiers. 

This meeting further requests that the next of kin of deceased soldiers 
receive the same increased gratuity as paid to returned soldiers. 

(Sed.) R. R. McKESSOCK, 


President. 


Pe PAG b. 
Secretary. 


Telegram. . 
: HamiLton, Ont., Sept. 19, 1919. 
’ Serceant H. J. Fiyny, 
War Gratuity League, Toronto. 
Re Ainslie Branch G.W.V.A. go on record upholding action of 8.W.G.L. re Gratuity: 
and united action. 
: FRANK SSTRADWICK., 
President. 


SUDBURY DISTRICT BRANCH, 


Great War VETERANS ASSOCIATION. 


oe 


September 19, 1919. 

J. H. Fuyyy, Esq., . 
 <°'Toronto,’ Ont. : 
Dear Sir,—Herewith we enclose you a copy of resolution passed by a meeting of 
over five hundred returned soldiers. The meeting favored the belief that the Govern- 
ment could find the money and that the Government could pay the amount asked. 
rusting that this will be of assistance. 
Yours truly, 

(Sed.) ed HAUGH: 


Secretary. 
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WATERFORD GARAGE. 


id 


No official paper available. 
Sept. 16, 1919. 
Sgt. Fiynn, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Dear Sir and Comrade,—Whereas we are not able to get the minutes of the 
Dominion Convention, and have not been advised as to what action was taken on the 
Calgary Resolution, and whereas we believe that Calgary Resolution has been camou- 
flaged by the Ontario press. 

Be it therefore resolved that this branch place itself on eee as being in favour 
of the original Calgary Resolution. Moved by Rowe, F. R., seconded by Wilson W. 
Ford. 

Yours fraternally, 
Sed. E. H. McKINNON, 
Sec., G.W.V.A., Waterford, Ont. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Locat Union No. 151. ‘ 


Lasour TEemMpLe, 167 Church Street, 
Toronto, Sept. 25, 1919. 
Mr. Fiynn, Pres. 

United Veterans League. 

Dear Sir anp Broruer.—At our regular meeting assembled on Tuesday, September 
23rd, I was instructed to communicate to you the following :— 

That the Local Union, No. 151 of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, in the vicinity of Toronto went on record of endorsing your just demand for 
the gratuity and in which they also endorse the Calgary Resonate on same. Wishing 
you and comrades immediate success. 

I remain, 
Yours in Unity, 
Sed. E. H. REEVE, 
Rec. Secty. 


THE VETERANS LEAGUE OF TORONTO. 


49 King Street WEst, 
Toronto, Sept. 28, 1919. 
Mr. J. H. Fiyny, 

President, United Veterans League. 

Dear Sir AND ComMRADE.—I am instructed by the Executive of the above League 
to inform you that at a meeting held last evening, a Resolution passed and was carried 
unanimously. That President Flynn and his Officers of the United Veterans League 
be invited to meet this Executive, with a view of arranging a Round Table Conference 


at the earliest moment. “4 
Please advise us as to your feelings in this matter, and if possible name a date 


agreeable to yourself and Officers. 
Thanking you in anticipation of an early reply, 
T am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Sed. EDWARD A. L. ESTRANGER, 
Secretary. 
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TORONTO DISTRICT LABOUR COUN CIE. 


. 


tN Set ine was eee ensly passed by the Martie District Labour Council 
egular —— held Thursday, Sept. 4, 1919: 


‘hat this Paconto seers Labour Council endorses the United Veterans League 
pele Resolution.” 
Signed A. W. MANCE, 

Recording Secretary. 


ARMY AND NAVY VETERANS IN CANADA. 


Toronto Unit No. 15, 
September 19, 1919. 
tary of the War SERVICE Gratuity LEAGUE, 
A Gerrard Street E. 
a City: , : 
EAR Sir, —I am forwarding you herewith a copy of a resolution passed last night 


a general meeting of the Army and Navy Veterans in Canada, Toronto, Unit No. 15. 
Bert cred by Comrade peas seconded a Comrade Franklyn, = the Army and 


I am, 


Yours truly, 
Sed KV HAW ERY, 
A Secretary. 


APPENDIX No 1 A. 1919 


a INDEX 


a ; TO THE 


i * mi 
» EVIDENCE TAKEN AND CERTAIN PAPERS SUBMITTED RE COMMITTEE ON 
x SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 


@ 


a _ AGRICULTURE, TRAINING AND RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN:—Number of qualified settlers—Number of 
: applicants for training—Training centres—Pay and allowances during training (Maber), 
+ 203-212. Qualification procedure of applicants for training (Dix), 232-5, 241. Agricultural 
training of disabled soldiers done on certain curative lines (Parkinson), 242-8. Arrange- 

- ment with experimental farms for training (Black), 475-9. Re-establishment on small 
farms in British Columbia (Black), 481. Number of disabled men at present being trained 


* in various farming occupations (Parkinson), 511, 515. 

_ AIR SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA:—Complaint re pay of officers and men who 
4 " were seconded from C.E.F. to the Royal Air Force (Greig), 906-7. Provision set forth in 
a Order in Council governing pay (Cox), 963; (Margeson), 964. 


_ ALIENS OF UNFRIENDLY NaTIONS :—Policy of Department re applications for entry into Canada 
a —Reply to an industrial expert of German nationality (Blair), 285. Arrangements for the 
repatriation of interned aliens (Blair), 286-7. 


BS eS J. D.,—After-care atk Vocational Training, Toronto:—Duties of—Positions 
ay located—Complaints received—Extension of course recommended—Pattern-making course 
o) with Massey-Harris Company, 803. Wage question, a source of complaint—Progress reports 
—HEfficiency—Examples, 804-5. Trained men invited to come back—Bonus cheques—Con- 
a genial environment—Light out-door occupations—Majority of men satisfactorily established, 
ag 806-9. é 


e 


ANTHERS, Major L. L.,—Director of Information and Service Branch, D.S.C.R.:—Duties of the 
Branch—Travelling representatives report direct to Ottawa—Weekly reports re industrial 
conditions and opportunities for employment, 320-2. Conditions in Prince Edward Island, 
- British Columbia, 323-5. Report, 326. Number of returned soldiers out of employment, by 
: provinces, 327-8. Statistics, how obtained, 329. The prospects for employment, 330-2. 
a Returns showing number of soldiers who have re-established themselves—Number of place- 
; ments, 332-3. The ‘‘ Follow-up” system, 335-6. 


a APPENDICES :— 

ey No. 1 App.—Activities of D.S.C.R., 1024. 

= No. 2 App.—Soldier Settlement Board, 1043. 

a No. 3 App.—Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada—Number of pensions, etc., 1048. 
No. 4 App.—Financial statements, 1050. 

No. 5 App.—Communications re further financial statements, 1055. 

No. 6 App.——Documents submitted by Mr. J. Harry Flynn, 1057. 


PRENTICES :—Disabled returned men learning trades in workshops, etc.:—See evidence of 
Ellis, W.G.—Jewellery, silverware, etc., 827. Wilson, Geo. M.—Grand Trunk Shops, 832. 
Gifford, Roy W.,—Massey-Harris Co. Kyle, C..—Angus (C.P.R.) Shops, 839. Macdonald, 
C, J..—Garage mechanics, 843. Reid, Richard F.—Optical Co., 851. Downs, F. J.,— 
Toronto ‘Carpet Co., 853. Smith, V. R..Fountain pens, 855. Gaudion, J. H.—Industrial 
surveyor, 814. 


APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM :—How the Canadian system compares with that of England (Steven- 
son), 873. In the printing trade (Stevenson), 878-9. 


CHIBALD, KENNETH, —Legal Adviser, B.P.C.:—Duties of Medical Officers of the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners and of the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, 201. 


ARMY AND Navy VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION :—See Browne-Wilkinson, Lt. #., 358-390. 
ARTIFICIAL Limes :—See Orthopedic and Surgical Appliances. 


_ ASHTON, Major E. J..—Commissioner, Soldier Settlement Board:—Training centres for practical 
_. farming, 204-5. Number of returned soldiers on Headquarters Staff, 213. Indian jands, 
223. Wudson Bay land, 224. Value of land purchased in the West—Applications for land 
in the Hast, 227. 
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BEAUSOLIEL, Li. J..—Accountant, Naval Service:—Deduction from Imperial cheque payable in 
Canada owing to rate of exchange—Loss thereby to Canadians who served in. the Imperial 
Navy, 944. 

BIZLEY, JOHN WILLIAM.,—Vocational Officer, Orthopedic Hospital, Toronto:—Duties—Object in 
view in interviewing patients—Patients in curative workshops are taught to interest them- 
selves along lines of future oecupation—What is taught—Number of patients, 818. Staff 
of hospital—Remuneration of patient while in hospital—How the patient is kept from brood- 
ing over his disability, 819. 


Buack, Dr. W. J.,—Chairman of Soldiers’ Settlement Board:—Initial payments on loans—Pro- 
gress in British Columbia, 466-7. Expenditure of S.S.B. and results obtained—Applications 
at Edmonton office—Qualifications—Other phases of soldiers’ settlement—No provisions in 
the Act for loans on city property—Small holdings—Training in agriculture, where, how 
and by whom conducted, 467-481. Legal Branch of the S.S.B., 481-3. 


Buarr, F. C..—Immigration and Colonization:—Dependents overseas—Cost of transportation, 
280-3. Domestics, agriculturists enter Canada—Textile workers, alleged scarcity of opera~ 
tors, 284. Precautions, 285. Enemy aliens not admitted—Disposal of, 286-7. Unemploy-~ 
ment problem—Bushmen and miners, 288-9. 


BoARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS :—Administration of, Disbursements by—Number of pen- 
sions, 192-4. Rate of exchange standard for pensions payable in England—Staff, medical 
examiners—Functional disability—Pensions payable in United States—Reopening and 
reinvestigation of cases (Margeson), 195-202. Widows’ pensions—Blind men’s pensions, 
946-7.. Children’s pensions, 948. Submits memorandum showing number of pensions in 
force, etc., 1048. See also Margeson, Col. J. W. 

BOovILLE, T. C..—Deputy Minister of Finance:—-(1) Revenues of the Dominion for 1913-4, — 
1918-19—Customs, excise, war taxes, war taxation, 748-757. (2) Interest paid on public 
debt, amount paid for pensions, soldiers’ land settlement, soldiers’ civil re-establishment, 
748-757. (3) Net debt of Canada, 1914-15 to 1919-20, by years—Railway subsidies, public 
works, railways, capital, canals capital and total capital outlay, 748-757. (4) Consolidated 
fund expenditures, or ordinary running expenditures,—Interest, Government administration, 
justice, police, public works, ete., 751-754. (5) War tax revenues, 754—War taxation—War 
expenditure, 754. Income tax, 755-6. (6) Borrowing situation of Canada—Present value 
of the franc and the mark, 757. (7) Communications respecting commitments of the 
Government, 995-6. Contents of memorandum respecting capital expenditure and special 
outlays, 996. Amount to be borrowed outside of revenue, 999. Amount estimated re 
railway items, housing, ships, demobilization, land settlement, railways, credits to Great 
Britain and allied countries, etc., 1000-1005. Borrowing by treasury bills, 1006. Existing 
arrangements between the Government and the banks, 1006. 


Bowker, Epcar,—Information and Service Branch, 8S.C.R., Calgary:—Problem cases and 
retraining of disabled men—The Bruce, McGee, and Beatty cases given as instances—How 
dealt with, 551-7. See also Waistell, G. W., Hdgar Bowker and Dr. C. HE. Wilson. 


BREADNER, R. W.,—Commissioner of Taxation, Finance Department:—Statement showing assess- — 
ments levied, amounts paid, 1917-19, 880. Persons liable to income taxation, 880-1. Income 
taxes and sources of same in certain States as compared to the western provinces and 
Ontario, 882-3. Tabulated statements, 884. Exemptions, 885. Business profits tax— 
Deposits, 886-9. How the State could get a portion of the accumulated wealth, 891. How 
confiscation of capital would have injurious effects, 893. Amount collected under War 
Measures in 1919, 895. Cost of collecting, 895. Methods used to prevent tax dodging, 896. 
Number of depositors as well as the amount should be stated, 897. Deposits with trust and ~ 
loan companies, 898. Assessments, 898-900. Statement showing receipts from taxes, 1913 
to 1919, 902. 


BROWNE-WILKINSON, Lt. E..— Army and Navy Veterans (European Co.), Winnipeg:—Organiza- 
tion—Membership—Pensions not adequate—Widows’ and orphans’ pensions too low—Case 
of Patrick Murphy, an 80 per cent disability, 358-60. Resolution re necessity of life insur- 
ance, amount and premium suggested—Complaints received that only men of low category 
can obtain vocational training—Provincial employment bureau in Winnipeg—Unskilled 
labour problem and the many unemployed professional men in Winnipeg—Necessity of 
further provisions for re-establishment—Instructed to demand that proper provision be 
made for dependents of disabled soldiers and for pensioners—Condition of returned men 
who have had a mortgage on their homes paying 10 per cent interest, 361-67. Instructions 
and qualifications under the Land Settlement scheme too drastic—A returned soldier farmer 
cannot pay interest the first year on a 90 per cent mortgage—Children’s education handi- 
capped through lengthy service of parent—Resumé of existing conditions—Gratuity—Per- 
centage of returned men who require assistance, 368-80. Letters from Commissioner. J. 
Obed. Smith urging Mrs. Wilkinson to return to Canada in 1917—Offices in Winnipeg deal- 
ing with matters pertaining to returned men—Treatment—Opinion respecting employment 
of returned men in the Civil Service—Vocational training in bootmaking—How certain 
cases of disability are medically examined to determine percentage, 381-6. Medical treat- 
ment—Artificial limbs—The Stimpson case re artificial leg—Montreal resolution re gratuity 
ape raiegas ice 387-9. Recommendations re Canadians who served in the Imperial 

orces, 5 ; 


a 
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Brown, Major 2S M.,—Director of Records, Militia Department:—Number of non-combatants of 

: various classes in England and France, 781. Necessity of examining the records of each 
soldier in order to give correct figures as to the number of troops who did not leave Eng- 
land, 781, 966. How an approximate estimate is arrived at, 966. Number of troops who 
proceeded to England, 967. Cannot explain the difference between Mr. MacNeil’s figures 


- ae those of the Department, 967. Records showing number of troops in France in 1918, 


CANADIAN RoYAL NAVAL OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION :—See Evidence of Turner, A. C., 927. 


CAUCHON, NOULAN,—Consulting Engineer re Land Settlement:—Small holdings near large cities 

—tLand made productive by irrigation—Irrigation of the Grand river—Annual charge for 
fo irrigation—Areas around Ottawa, Hamilton and Lordon which could be reclaimed— 
i Phenomenal crops, 458-461. Scheme of settlement, 4613. Various districts in Ontario and 
Quebec which could be settled, 464. Must have extra production around the cities—Cost 
oy of living would be reduced, 465. 


__- CLEARING HOUSES, PROVINCIAL AND INTERPROVINCIAL :—Utility of, in transferring surplus of 
Boe labour from one place to another (Stewart), 290-1. 


_ CLINIcs :—Out-patient clinics, where established—Number of, operated, 181. 
CLOTHING ALLOWANCE :—Not included in gratuity—Amount allowed, 261-62. Effective in April 


1918 (Cox), 277. Imperial Government allowance (Scharschmidt), 400. Free clothing 
issued to men under treatment (Robinson), 546. Clothing allowance (Conroy), 655. 


COLLIER, WILLIAM E., and ALEXANDER JASIENSKI,—Grand Army of OCanada:—Endorse Basic 
Table of G.W.V.A.—Suggestions respecting matriculation examinations for returned soldiers, 
701; the establishment of factories for the manufacture and repair of Government uni- 
forms, 702. Strikes and boycotting factories which employ returned soldiers, 702. Unem- 
ployment due to a general business depression, 704. Dependents in Poland and Roumania 
os whose husbands and fathers served overseas, 705. Case of Private A. R. Prinn, a minor 
oa who asks for assistance to enable him to resume his studies, 705. 


, 
COMPLAINTS :—See Pritchard, R. C., respecting vocational training and pay and allowance, 483- 
488.—Turner, Frank, respecting course of vocational training being too short to make for 
efficiency, 489, 497.—Parkinson, N. F., respecting the Prifchard case, 505-510,—respecting 
accommodation in the Cliff Street vocational school, 500, 522,—respecting a widow’s pension 
(Peart), 679-681, respecting the Pritchard case (Robinson), 682,—respecting the educa~ 


tion of A. R. Prinn, a minor at the time of enlistment (Collier), 705. ¢ 


COMPLAINTS, SPECIFIC :—C. H. Stimpson re leg amputation, and fitting of artificial limb (Browne- 
Wilkinson), 387.—James McGravey re training in motor mechanics, period too short 

. (Conroy), 650.—G. F. Whitehead, re training in telegraphy, unable to obtain employment 
(Conroy), 651-2.—Geo. H. Young, re training in motor mechanics, declared not eligible 
(Conroy), 654. An elevator attendant,—pension deducted from weekly wages (Conroy), 
656-7. Reply of Director of Medical Services re the C. H. Stimpson case (Davis), 684-6. 
Replies of Director of Vocational Training re the James McGravey case (Parkinson), 782, 
795.—Case of C. P. Collins, 784, 785.—Case of G. F. Whitehead, 786.—Case of Sapper 
Yateman, 787.—Case of Wilbert J. Ryan, 788.—Case of W. C. Barnard, 790. 


“Conroy, J. V.,— District Secretary of G.W.V.A., Toronto:—Pensions for widows and dependents, 
646. Deduction of pension in the case of widowed mothers who have been granted insur- 
ance, not considered just, 647. Imperials should be put on a par with the C.E.F., 647. 
Present methods of conducting medical examinations cause delay and irritation, 647-8. 
Vocationally trained students not sufficiently trained, 648. Cases of J. McGravey, G. F. 
Whitehead and J. R. McLean respecting training, 649-652. Delays arising between dates 
of application and ratification; a recommendation, 653-4. Clothing allowance, not suffi- 
cient, 655. Problem cases, 655. An elevator attendant underpaid because in receipt of 
pension, 656. Suggests the cancellation of privately owned labour bureaus, 657. 


Cooprr, M.P., Mr. R. C.—Canadian mechanics who proceeded overseas to work in munition 
shops in the Old Country—Rates of pay in England—British separation allowance, 930-1. 
Letter setting forth requests of the Canadian Overseas Mechanics’ Club, 931. War service 
gratuity and settlement bonus, 931-2. 


+ Cox, T. O.,— Paying Officer (Demobdilization), Militia and Defence:—Gratuities and separation 
allowance; amounts paid and to be paid—Gratuity to nursing sisters and matrons—Cloth- 
ing allowance—Overpayments, 258-269. Length of service determines amount of gratuity— 
Provision re gratuity to dependents—Imperial soldiers and gratuity, 269-274. Working pay 
and technical pay—Applications for—What is meant—Special staff, 275. Staff employed in 
branch, 278-280. Estimated cost of gratuity taking the J. H. Flynn proposition, 456-8. 
Number of men who proceeded to England—Number who did not leave England—Number 
who did not leave Canada, 758-9. Revised figures for war service gratuity, 961. Circulars 
sent out and returned, 962. New regulation governing pay to ex-members of the C.E.F. 
who were seconded to reservists with the R.A.F.—Will also draw war service gratuity, 
963. Post-discharge pay not included in first estimate, 994. See also Letter re Corrections, 
page 1013. 


Sy 
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CROPLEY, CHRISTOPHER,—Overseas Mechanics, Vancouver:—Specific cases of hardship on 


account of wages, 988. Could not send sufficient money to family—Eldest girl had to be 
taken away from school, 990. Low wages received is main grievance, 991. Appealed to 
Sir Richard MeBride—The British Government would not give assistance, 992. 


Davis, Col. E. G.,—Acting Director of Medical Services, S.C.R.:—Organization—Treatment of 


mental cases—Insane and long-treatment cases, incurables, 595-9. Medical staffs—Situa- 
tion at London, Guelph, Vancouver, Nova Scotia, 600-3. The Stimpson case, amputation 
and orthopedic treatment, 604-7, 684. Memoranda respecting,—(a) Insane cases; (b) 
Hospital staff at Guelph; (c) Safeguards regarding tubercular cases after discharge, 686; 
(d) Disability due to, or aggravated by service; (e) Functional neuroses, number of sub- 
normal cases, 687. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOLDInRS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT :—See Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


DEPENDENTS :—See Soldiers’ Dependents. 


DEPENDENTS OF POLES, RUSSIANS AND ROUMANIANS :—Majority of the 8,000 men who served in © 


the C.E.F. desire to bring their families to Canada (Jasienski), 705. 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING :—See Parkinson, N. F., 242-7, 355-8, 505-515, 516-534, 782- 
790, 791-8, 849-850. 


DISABLEMENT FUND :—Purpose of the fund (Robinson), 544-5. 


DISTRICT AND PROVINCIAL VOCATIONAL OFFICERS :—See Evidence of Drew, Major G. L.; Kennedy, 
dt: oN:¢. Young, H.- Malls, Cant, Gra G. 


Dix, Capt. G. M.,—Assistant Director, Agrl. Br., S.S.B.:—Work undertaken by the branch, 
232-242. Procedure for the grading of applicants—Qualifications required in each grade— 
Supervision required, 232-239. ‘The Saskatoon Board, 240. Personnel of other boards, 240. 
Age limit of applicants, considered, 241. Functions of Qualification Committees and where 
offices are located, 233-235. Four training colleges—Number of men now training—Extent 
of co-operation between the S.C.R. and the S.S.B. re training for farming, 235-238. 


DOMESTICS AND AGRICULTURISTS :—Advice sent to London office warning against any influx of 
workers other than bona fide domestics and agriculturists (Blair), 283. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CO-ORDINATION AcT :—Arrangement made for placing undisabled returned 
men in employment through employment offices operating under the Co-ordination Act 
(Robinson), 342-5. 


Downs, F. J..—Toronto Carpet 'Co.:—Number of men in vocational training—Brussels weaving 
—Can take a plain pattern only in an eight months’ course—The course for a Brussels 
weaver should be extended to twelve months, 853-4. Wages, 854. 


Drew, Major G. L.,—Vocational Officer, Ontario:—Can extend course from six to eight months 
when student’s training has not been sufficient, without leave from director—The McGravey 
case, 793-5. 


EDUCATION :—See Evidence of Falconer, Sir Robert, 607-628: Moore, Tom, 637-8; King, Dr. 
E. E., 760-772; Greig, James Irving, 912-13. 


ELLIs, W. G..—(P. W. Ellis Co.) Jewellery, etc., Toronto:—Hight returned men employed, seven 
of whom are still training—Nature of work, progress and salary, 827-8. Men are anxious 
to get along—One complaint about not being given attention, but corrected at once, 829. 
Cannot speak too highly of results—From six to eight months’ training in. the jewellery 
department will put these returned men on their feet, 830. General scale of wages in 
Toronto, 831. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND CONDITIONS :—See Evidence of Blair, F. C., 283-9; Stewart, Bryce 
M., 289-320; Anthes, Major L. L., 320-337; Parkinson, N. F., 355; Moore, Tom, 628-636; 
Robertson, Senator G. D., 639-646; Stevenson, T. A., 864-876. 


ENLISTMENTS, C.E.F.:—Figures submitted by the officer in charge of returns, 776-8. 


Errata :—Page 716, in third line, following the word ‘‘a’’ insert the word mental; substitute 
in lieu of the words ‘at her age” the following: working through air raids, and in the 
fourth line, following the word “the,” insert the word commercial. Page 202 typographical 
error, “597” should be 2597: Page 1013, Letter from T: ©: Cox,” re’ corrections: , 


EXCHANGE, RATE OF:—Pensioners in England are paid at standard rate (Margeson), 194. 
Reason given re the stationary standard rate of exchange (Archibald), 195. An order 
published and banks circularized re conversion of cheques at par (Cox), 276. Loss when 
Imperial cheques are cashed (Jackson), 925-6; (Turner), 929-930, 944. Explanation given 
respecting refusal of Imperial cheques at par (Beausoleil), 944-5. Arrangement to have 
cheques cashed at par desirable, 945. 
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‘ALCONER, Sir RoBert,—President of Toronto University :-—Representing University students 
who served overseas—Urgent need of help for certain returned students, 607-8. Memoran- 
~ dum, 608. Recruiting among students, overseas services—Number of returned students 
requiring help—Amount per student required—University assistance towards re-establish- 
ment—Suggestion as to disposition of Government assistance, 608-610. Number of returned 
men in Toronto University—Number of, in Faculty of Medicine—Gratuity received will 
carry them on present year only—Distinct appeal for assistance, 611-12. Not class legisla- 
tion—A very serious need pointed out—Suggestion as to nature of help—Effect on the 
economic development of the country, 612-3. The country needs trained capacity, 613. 
Number of requests for assistance—Amount of assistance by way of a grant and a loan, 
614-5. Funds established in American universities—Loans are returned, 615. How Eng- 
land helps her university men, 616-7. The high standard of Canadians as students, 617. 
Education a distinct concern of the State, a public necessity, 618-620. Letter from Prin- 
F cipal Bruce Taylor re Summer School of Engineering, 620. Letter from Board of Educa- 
tion, London, England, re payment of tuition fees and allowance for maintenance for a 

Full time course in Mining Engineering” extending over two years at Boston, 621. 


Financing the various problems of re-establishment, 622-5. Education considered as a good 
investment, 626-8. 


fess . 


_ FINANCIAL POSITION OF CANADA :—See Evidence of Boville, T. O.; Breadner, R. W.; White, Sir 
te Thomas; Flynn, J. H. 
YNN, JOHN HArRRY,—President, United Veterans’ League:—Occupation, and overseas service 
- —Organization and membership of league—Desires the Government to pay a straight 
bonus to men who served in France, England and Canada and to their dependents, 410-416. 
Length of seryice—Physical condition—Camps in England—Dates of service—Nature of 
i wounds—Bonus scheme to apply to all men who served, 416-421. Organizations and 
: individuals represented, 421-2. Names and addresses of members of the Veterans’ Execu- 
tive Committee, 422-3. Estimated cost of gratuity as per witness’ scheme—Suggestions 
as to how the money might be obtained, 423-430. Soldier charged for his blanket—State- 
ment denied by certain returned soldiers present, 431-2. Attestation papers—Amount of 
war service gratuity received by witness—Birth papers and full name—Repeats statement 
re British soldiers charged for blanket—Explanation re burial blanket given by Captain 
Wheeler, 433-4. Scheme respecting issue of Government notes payable to bearer—Tax of 
: two or three per cent on the resources of the country—Financial situation of Canada—Sug- 
gests the appointment of a committee to examine into the incomes and wealth—Income 
tax and its effect if higher in Canada than in United States, 434-9. Employment—Salary 
—Sources of: revenue—Sunday theatres—Property tax—Percentage of returned soldiers 
who are in favour of gratuity—Reads letter from Toronto Unit—-Represents views of the 
Calgary resolution—Time given for re-establishment is not sufficient—Recommends exten- 
sion of course, 440-453. Files documents—Is satisfied that the Committee has given witness 
full opportunity to present his views, 454-5. 
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Fryer, S. T. J..—Deputy Interviewer, Vocational Training, Toronto:—Number of men in train- 
ing—Number of staff employed—Number of staff who are not returned soldiers—Duties of 
the Psychologist—The psychological test by which sub-normal cases are determined— 
Number of sub-normal cases in Toronto—All questions of policy carefully discussed by the 
heads of the thirteen departments, each having a particular function, 810-11. 


_ Gaupion, J. H..—Industrial Surveyor, D.S-C.R., Montreal:—Men being trained in the Angus 
shops and Grand Trunk shops—Few men fail to hold their positions after graduation, 814. 


GIFFoRD, Roy W.,—Superintendent, Massey-Harris Co., Toronto:—Have had fifty-seven vocation- 
: ally trained men, including eight minors—Ten of these are now in our employment—Have 
« between 300 and 400 returned men in our employ—Length of training course—Very few 
; complaints, 836-7. Complaints are easily adjusted—Record of men kept—Lowest earnings 
at present time is 42 cents an hour, 838. * 


GRAND ARMY OF CANADA :—See Collier, Wm. E#., and Alexander Jasienski, 701-5; Marsn, J. F., 
, 731-8. 


GRATUITIES, WAR SERVICE :—Total amount paid—Estimate of further amount required—To whom 
payable—Rate—Length of service determining the amount—Dependents eligible (Cox), 
258-280. Certain Imperials entitled—Total required for Imperial enlistments in Canada 
(Scharschmidt), 397, 402, 409. Suggests gratuity be granted to ex-Imperials, widows and 
dependents of men killed, and to nurses’ dependents (Conroy), 657. Total estimated 
amount required, including amount already paid (Cox), 993. Memo, showing amount paid 
as per vouchers, 1021. See also Evidence of Browne-Wilkinson, Lt. E., 376-7, 379, 388; 
Marsh, J. F., 132-7. 


RATUITY ESTIMATES AND. SUGGESTIONS:—(1) The J. H. Flynn Estimate, 423, 442; (2) The 
T O. Cox Estimate based on Witness Flynn’s suggestion, 456; (3) The G.W.V.A. Estimate 
based on enlistment and service records furnished by the Militia Department, 672; (4) 
J. W. Margeson Estimate based on scheme proposed by Witness Margeson, 956, 958. 


GREAT War VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION :—Memorandum by Mr. MacNeil on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, 658. Statement re plan of re-establishment proposed and basic table setting forth 
- proposed financial aid—Messrs. Waistell, Bowker and Wilson, 659. 
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GREIG, JAMES IRVING,—Air Service Association, Vancouver :—Membership in British Columbi 
905. Representations respecting equality of treatment as between Imperial soldiers i: 
Canada and ex-members of the C.E.F.—Explains nature of discrimination when certai 
men were seconded to the Royal Air Force from the Canadian Forces, 906. Consolidated 
rates of pay—Circular letter No. 48 of June 12, 1919, re consolidated pay, 907. Three 
cases of men who could not be dealt with by the D.S.C.R., 908. Suggestions re treatment, 
pay and gratuity, 908-9. Observations re employees of the Government and evidence given, 
909. Why returned men turn down certain employment, 910. Employment conditions in 
shipyards, 911. Higher education, how made available, 912-13. Provisions of an Imperial 
Act re civil liabilities’ assistance for demobilized men, 913-4. Letter from the Military 
Service (Civil Liabilities) Department, 914. Gratuities and education obtainable by a 
demobilized soldier in Great Britain under the Imperial Act—Unemployment insurance 
29s. a week, 915—Period of insurance, at first 14 weeks, 915. Posters or notices holding hs 
out inducements, 916-7. Vancouver resolution and the position of Mr. Robinson as Deputy 
Minister, evidence of, considered, 917-8. Causes of dissatisfaction of western returned mee : 
919. Applications for treatment and training under P.C. 432 (February, 1918) and PCy % 


287 (February, 1919), 920. Scope of present Bill explained satisfactorily, 920-1. F ie 


HOLDINGS NEAR LARGE CENTRES, SMALL: 


See Cauchon, Noulan, 458-465; Black, Dr. W. J., 
474-5, 481. ‘ ’ 
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HOME BRANCH SETTLEMENT BoarD:—See Muldrew, Mrs. Jean, 248. 


HosPITaAL AND SANATORIUM ACCOMMODATION :—Number of beds, 180. Policy of the Depart- 
ment, 180-181. 
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HOovusING :—See Mowat, M.P., Mr. H. M., 551-560; Tait, Di. W. D., 586-7. in 


Hunter, Lt.-Col. A. T..—Provisional Grand President, Grand Council, Originals’ Club, Toronto: 2 
Club composed of men of the 1914 contingents—Financial handicap of the returned {| 
soldier, 970.. Report setting forth the claim of the returned soldier to a further gratuity, I 
971-4. Resolution passed by the Club, 974. Approximate financial loss that a returned — 
soldier has suffered per week, 974. Industrial situation—Insurance—Grant to medical ~ 

men to take a post-graduate course—Industrial loans, 977-8. Pension to widows with jj, 
children, 978. Opinion re schemes of re-establishment, 978-9. eae Dy 


IMPERIAL SERVICE, CANADIANS IN:—There is no provision for payment of gratuity to members 
of Imperial services who have had no services in the C.E.F. (Cox), 272. Men who served 
in the Imperial Motor Transport Service claim they enlisted in the Canadian Force (Cox), i 
2738. Nursing sisters. who joined an Imperial Unit from a Canadian Unit would be 
entitled to the gratuity (Cox), 274. 


IMPERIAL RESERVISTS :—See Evidence of Peart, A. H., 673-681. ~ “hy 


IMPERIAL VETERANS :—See Evidence of Scharschmidt, Major P. F., 389-404; Wheeler, Captain k 
C. G. F., 405-409. Ss 
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INDIAN AND CROWN RESERVES :—Extensive investigations of all suitable lands in reserve are 
being conducted (Maber), 222-3. 


INFORMATION AND SERVICE BRANCH, D.S.C.R.—Placement of ex-members of the Forces, 187. My 
Detail of work carried on (Robinson), 337-347. See also Anthes, Major L. L. a 
IRRIGATION :—See Evidence of Cauchon, Noulan, 458-465. : 7" 


INSURANCE :—Complaints received (Margeson), 201-2. Giving the subject of unemployment 
insurance close attention (Stewart), 320. Resolution urging the Government respecting 
the issue of policies for a stated amount (Browne-Wilkinson), 361-3. Unemployment 
insurance in England (Scharschmidt), 397. Recommends unemployment and life insur- 
ance (Tait), 581-2. Resolution presented to the Government requesting their considera- 
tion of an insurance scheme for returned soldiers (Moore), 636-7. Life insurance facili- 
ties for disabled men required (MacNeil), 659. What a man draws in unemployment 
insurance per week in England (Greig), 915. ae 


JACKSON, G. B.,—Dominion Navy League, Toronto:—Membership of League, a civilian organ- Qh 
ization, 921-22. Principal grievance, the discharge badge or button not granted to Cana- 
dian sailors who joined the Imperial Navy, 922. Various naval service men mentioned zn. 
who are not receiving the consideration as regards re-establishment which is given to |) 
sailors and soldiers overseas, 923. Not considered as combatants, 923-4. Complaints — 
that certain men who saw service are not eligible for the war service gratuity under 
Order No. 3165 (December, 1918) issued by the Department of Naval Service—Instance — Dan 
given, 924-5. Loss of portion of pay caused by exchange depreciation, 925. Witness’ 
own loss, 926. Suggestions re increase of difference between British and Canadian pay 
to Imperial service men, 926. Statement re loss through rate of exchange, 930. 

JASIENSKI, ALEXANDER :—See Collier, Wm. E. 
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APPENDIX No. 1 
; Pace. 
WINFIELD, J. H.—Con. 

Origin and development of company. : : 344 
Policy of company in regard ‘to rural ein oeuieesy Sopenal es ho O49; OO 
Railway premises at Maccan, I.C.R., exclusion of telephone drome. 45 4. 355 
Railway premises, I.C.R., objection be employees to telephones in.. .. 354 
Railway premises at Wandeor, Dominion Atlantic have oo in. 354 
Railway stations, have telephones in most. . 350, 354 
Rates approved ii Provincial Legislature, pchedile OR 1 : 356 
Rates, increase of, at New Glasgow approved by paren i eeielorawe > 357 
Rates controlled by Provincial Legislature. . we 355 
Rates in Halifax. . : . 347, 349 
Rates in small towns do me pay. re . 350, 353 
Pirates m towns and villages... 2. 04.2 2% 350 
Rural business, cannot get. . ; : 346 
Rural companies encouraged to eal linea 346 
Stock held in 7 or 8 provincial companies. ; 347 
Stock taken from rural companies in part payment fan ernie. ee 346 
Telephone companies in Nova Scotia, list of. . 345 
Telephones in Nova Scotia, number of.. 345 
Telephones operated by Nova Scotia meleakene eh 349 
Telephones to population in Nova Scotia, proportion of. . a 845 

_ Telephones used by companies exchanging business must be gorcinese an 
Nova Scotia Telephone Co. . : Se 363 
Toll charges from other companies, no daneuliy a in | aoilie aires Cee 353 
Toll offices of Nova Scotia Telephone Co., number of.. Coe 349 

Union Furniture and Merchandise Co., Tee River, > opeemeny iss ee 
change of business with. . Gee 361 
Valley Telephone Co., ens for eee ine tne ne : 362 
Wallace Bay ieieatanc Line, agreement for interchange of business with. 363 

ee onns, J. Heber, St. Joseph’s Island, Ont.: 
Bell Telephone Co., acquired McLennan’s line in December, 1904. . 366 
Bell Co. cut off ema lines from MeLennan’s line and mainland... 366 
Bell Telephone Co., for connecting farmers’ lines, conditions al 

bye 66 Ga cae c ool, Ora aKey) 
Bell Co. had ered ee nen a no - lageimerene 6 in service after. . 369 
Bell Telephone Co. have four stations on island... ee SO 
Bell Telephone Co. raised rates. é 4-366, Son 
Bell Telephone Co.’s line, messages ae now oe hs Peed eet : 367 
Bonus of $200 and poles for twenty mile line given Mr. McLennan.. 364 
Cable connecting island with McLennan’s line given by government.. 364, 368 
Communication with mainland established in 1899... 364 
Cost of constructing first nine miles.. ..... 364 
Cost of labour. . 365 
Cost of telephones. . 365 
Cost, original, to each Soo $40. 20, 265 
Distance between island and aatclecen. 364 
Exchange of business between companies | ‘ould ie Geos : 369 
Farmers’ assessment for cost of system. . bt .. 365, 368 
Farmers’ connection with McLennan’s line, meted, Me spectae a Sees SOD 
Farmers purchased their telephones. . a : 265 
Farmers’ system established in 1901...... . . 864, 368 
368 


INDEX TO TESTIMONY 


Maintenance last year, had no.. 


Wire used for long distance lines in Canada and abroad, weight of. . Dagger 


Yorkton, ‘Saskatchewan. . 0.000) 20 UE ee ee 


Youne, J. Heper—Con. , y 
Mileage of lingss.) tai. vik Wg) RITE Shee -C05 ee cals Cire lente ag tema etcb em 
Dicey cxtahiehaddeeiae in 1 1899. mr 


Poles; costof¢ 5:6 6 dalitinc oe a ae Le er 
Population of islamds..). 1. ao) ade eh ee 
Public have use ‘of farmers’telephomes)./.. 2. S800... peta eee 
Railway premises at Desbarats, C.P.R., established by Mr. marie i con- 

nection from. Lake Huron tow i. sib ik eee. Se eee 
Railway premises, ‘C:P,R:,; no connection now witles:.. 4G. 25. s.ap see 
Rates for telephoning over McLennan’s line.. ...........-..... 
Repairs; method of effecting’... ..:.2 cs «0s wiae soi ee eee 
Shipping casualties, &e., connection wath mainland was useful in case of. 
Switching, yearly assessment for. . 


Telegraph system on‘island, none... °). .. )a liek tee 
Telephones, number of.. .. .. Wie widen) ai a ee 
Trustees, five, look after each Softail POONA acne. Tc 


Mvire.and Cable Gono. 6. uu oe ke oe en er US 
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INNEDY, R. S.,—District Vocational Officer:—Professional standing—Number of students— 
Percentage of students in employment after training—Explains Pritchard’s training 
course—Problem cases, how they should be dealt with—lDLength of training course not 
definitely fixed, 560-5. Men lost track of, after the fourth month out, 565-7. Training 
for furniture workshop—Difficulties in securing employment, 568-9. Treatment by the 
Civil Service Commission, 569-571. Percentage of men trained who follow their line of 
training—Percentage of failures, 575. Re-education of minors—Should the Act be 
amended—Loss of skill as a result of service, 575-9. Suggestions as to how more satis- 


aad results could be obtained, if certain conditions were improved—Details given, 579- 


ne, Dr. EDMUND E.,—Member of the Council of Ontario College of Physicians and Surgeons: 
—Resolution respecting the professional position of recent graduates who joined the 
C.A.M.C. when called for overseas service and praying that the Dominion Government 
grant $500 to each of said graduates to enable them to take a post-graduate course of 
at least six months, 760-1. Number of men who might benefit in Ontario, 763. Other 
individuals, professional and industrial, who desire benefits—Considers the medical class 
should have first claim upon the Government in the interests of the public, 765-8. “Reads 
a letter from a northern Ontario doctor containing a remarkable grievance, 769-770. 
_ What is being done by the Imperial authorities, 771. 

‘i 

<IRKWOOD, DAvID,—Overseas Mechanics, Vancouver:—Ask to be placed on same footing 
regarding gratuity, land settlement and other provisions as the returned soldier—Wages, 
986-7. Separation allowance refused, 987. Could not get permission to work overtime to 
make up, 990. Passage money for wife not refunded, 991. 


YLE, C..—-Supervisor of Apprentices, Angus Shops (C.P.R.), Montreal:—Thirty-two vocational 
_ men and twelve graduates, 889. Doing very well—vTraining course, eight months—Wages at 
boiler making—Salary of civilian apprentices, 840-1. Circular issued by the vice-president 
re consideration to returned soldiers above all others, 841. Suggests that subnormal 
cases should have their course extended, 842. Complaints are not heayvyy—Instances of 
complaints given, 843. The vocational student gets his entire pay from the D.S.C.R., 844. 
Vocationally trained men are kept on after their course, 845. 


_ LABOUR EMPLOYMENT OFFICES:—Number of, established in Canada (Stewart), 289-290. 
Representatives of the D.S.C.R. in the offices, 292-4. Conditions in the various provinces, 
294-308. Tendency of private agencies, 310-11, 315. Conditions at Winnipeg, 312. 
Returned soldiers given opportunities for employment (Anthes), 320-7. Employment 
bureaus (Moore), 636. Suggests Federal employment agencies for efficiency—The Winni- 
peg Bureau (Stevenson), 869-870. 


BOUR, SKILLED:—How the department deals with the immigration of trained workers, etc. 
(Blair), 284-7. Weekly reports received from firms re number of men on pay-rolls 
(Stewart), 297. Shoe factory reports, 300. Carpenters, bricklayers, textile workers, 303. 
Metal trades improving, 305. Skilled mechanics are not out of work to-day (Stevenson), 
878. 


AND SETTLEMENT :—See Maber S., 203, 217, 218-220, 221-2, 222-4, 228-9; Dix, Capt. G. M., 
232; Black, Dr. W. J., 466, Cauchon, Noulan, 458. 


LANDS, IRRIGATION OF :—See Cauchon, Noulan, 458. 


LANDS NEAR ‘CITIES, SMALL HOLDINGS oF :—See Cauchon, Noulan, 458; Black, Dr. W. J., 474; 
Maver, S., 217. 


Loans :—Applications, amount, 203. Principle by which the S.S.B. is governed—Board’s 
powers limited, 206. Maximum amount loaned, 208. Total loans approved, 214. State- 
ment of loans, 230-1. Grading of applicants for loans, 233. Loan Advisory Board, 250. 
Qualification and Loan Committees, 251. Grub-stake loans, 254. New Zealand legislation 
respecting loans on city property, 254. Repayments of loans, 255. Settler's responsibility, 
256. Number of loans applied for at Edmonton office (Black), 468. A scheme of loans 
é and insurance combined is suggested (Tait), 588. Industrial loans (Hunter), 977-8. 

Loucunan, Davip,—Editor of “ Veteran” :—Overseas service—Percentage of C.E.F. who have 
been re-established—Recommendations relating to increased allowances, increased pay to 
vocational teachers, lengthening of the course, 936-7. Heads of Department S.C.R. not 
returned soldiers, 938. Widows’ and orphans’ pension—Cost. of livingy 942. Object of - 
the Advisory Board and duties performed, 943. Recommendations of the Advisory Board, 


— 943-4, 


oe S..—Commissioner and Secretary, Soldiers’ Settlement Board:—Applications for lands, 
received and approved—tTraining in agriculture—Training centres, 203-6. Administration 
-—Salaries of staff, 211-3. Statement respecting loans, 214-6. Special settlers—Ex-British 
soldiers: as settlers—Lands available, 218-224. Policy of the Board re widows on land, 
housing, loans, 2i24-6. Tabulated statements respecting loans, 230-1. Precautions of Loan 
Committees—Grading of applicants—Regulations, 210-3, Grub-stake advances, 254, 
Payments, 255. Complaints, 256. Nursing sisters entitled to benefits of the Act, 229. 


\ 
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MACDONALD, C. J..—Garage Proprietor:—Men training in garage mechanics, 848. Wages, 849. 
Cannot say that a man in six months would be first-class garage mechanic, 851. 


MACNEIL, C. G.,—Dominion Sec.-Treasurer, G.W.V.A.:—(1) Statement re attitude of G.W.V.A. dl 
and associated organizations upon the scheme of further financial aid and in respect 
of the present plan of re-establishment, 453-4. (2) Memorandum re the inadequacy of 
re-establishment provisions—Summary of suggestions, 658-9. (3) Victory Loan adver- 
tising, 903. Evidence re vocational training, 903-5. (4) Submits for consideration: (a) 
Statement re tubercular soldiers from Wetaskiwin, Alberta, 932; (b) Resolution endorsed 
by patients of other sanatoria, 934; (¢c) Extracts from certain literature distributed over- 
seas re soldiers’ pay and return to Canada, 935; (d) Further statement re temporary 
employment in the Civil Service, 935; (e) Claim of university students, numbering 
between 4,000 and 5,000, 935. - i 


+ 


MARGESON, Col. J. W.,—Comiissioner of Pensions:—Total pensions, 31st July, 1919, and ~ 
liability therefor, 192. Cost of administration—Staff, 193, 195. Estimate of amount 
required for present year’s pensions, 193-4. Pensioners in Great Britain, 194. Medical 
staff—Specialists, 196-8. Functional disability, how Pension Act applies, 199. Non-pay- 
ment of pension during vocational training, 200. Commutation of certain pensions con- 
sidered, 200. Canadian pensioners in United States, amount payable to, 201. Life insur- 
ance for the protection of dependents, 201-2. Typographical error in Kingston pension 
list, 202. Pension to widows with small family, 946. Pension to totally disabled, and 
bonus—Suggests permanent bonus, 947. Pension allowance to children attending school 
till 21 years of age, 948. Order in Council re war service gratuity to men who served-in i 
the Canadian Naval Service, 964. j 


MARGESON, Col. J. W.:—Plan of Re-establishment of Returned Soldier (not connected with any 
organization, officially or otherwise),—(1) Principles that underlie the plan, 948-9. (2) 
Maximum amount of 80 cents per day; minimum, 20 cents per day from the date of in 
enlistment to date of discharge, 949. (3) Total amount not to exceed $1,500, including 
cash gratuity received in the past, 949. (4) No man to receive more than $500 in cash; 
balance to be kept as a credit in case he wishes to avail himself of one of the Govern- | 
ment’s methods of re-establishment, 950. (5) Further provisions outlined, 951-2. (6) - 
The present scheme is the result of the work of the Ottawa Branch of the G.W.V.A., 954. : 
(7) Australia and New Zealand are proceeding on similar lines to present scheme, 955. 

(8) Total amount estimated, 956; 961, 963. 7 


MarsuH, J. F..—Grand Army of Canada, Toronto:—Organization—Overseas service—Member- 
ship, 731-2. Resolutions of local branches endorsed by Dominion Executive re grant of 
$2,000 to every man who saw service in France, etec.—Reason given for arriving at the 
conclusion respecting a ground limit of $2,000, $1,500, and $1,000, 732-4. Improve the 
present system of vocational training—Pension money should not cease if disabled pen- 
sioner takes a course in vocational training, 734. Suggests that amounts required for 
grants be raised partly by: (a) Federal taxes on land values, including natural resources ; Be 
(b) Levy on capital over a certain amount, individual capital apart from the income tax, % 
735-7. Profits on munitions, 738. f 


MECHANICS AND MUNITION WORKERS, OVERSEAS :—See Cropley, Christopher, 988-992 ; Kirkwood, 
David, 986-991. See also Cooper, M.P., Mr. R. C., 930. 


MEDICAL SERVICES :—Activities of Department, S.C.R., 168-9. Cost of treatment, 174. Number 
of patients treated, 179. Specialists, 196-8. Distinctive duties of S-C.R. and B.P.C. 
medical boards, 201. Organization and work throughout Canada (Davis), 595-607. 


MEMORANDA, RECORDS AND STATEMENTS, DEPARTMENTAL :—(1) Memorandum concerning the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment.—Submitted by Mr. F. G@. Robinson, 178. 
(2) Memorandum respecting yearly liability for pensions, showing also number of pen- 
sions in force July 31, 1919.—Submitted by Col. J. W. Margeson. (3) Statements sum- 
marizing the expenditures of the Soldier Settlement Board re loans, ete., as at September 
6, 1919.—Submitted by Mr. S. Maber, 230. See also Appendices. (4) Communications re 
R. C. Pritchard case, 682; Officers and N.C.O.’s who receive pay and allowances during 
treatment, 683.—Swbmitted by Mr. F. G. Robinson. (5) Statements respecting: (a) C. H. 
Stimpson case, 684; (b) Insane cases sent to an asylum, 686; (c) Tubercular cases re 
safeguards arranged for after discharge from sanatoria, 686; (d) Disability cases due 
to, or aggravated by service, 687; (e) Functional neuroses cases (893) and sub-normal 
cases, 687.—Submitted by Col. E. G. Davis. - 


MILLs, Captain G. G.—Vocational Officer for Quebec:—Instructors chosen by the D.S.C.R. and 
not by the provincial authorities, 811. No actual differences in Montreal conditions and 
results as compared with Toronto—Number of men in training—Number of graduates— 
Number of staff—All returned soldiers except two—Female help appointed by the C.S.C., 
812. No definite effort made to employ graduates and relatives of returned soldiers, 813. 
Was fortunate in being able to give problem cases light out-door work, 813-4. 


MODEL VILLAGES :—See Mowat, M.P., Mr. H. M., 557-560. 
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_ Moors, ToM,—President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada:—Views gf organized labour 
respecting re-establishment—Commends the English situation—Percentage of industrial 
workers who need aid—What should be done with boys who enlisted at the age of 18 or 
19 years—Apprenticeships—Retraining term too short—Britain aims at efficiency—Hold- 
ing employment on sympathy, not workable, as compared with those who hold employ- 
ment absolutely on ability, 628-631. Suggests a combination of training in industry and 
in the school, 632. Favours extended apprenticeship under the control of a shop com- 
mittee, 633. The first-year mechanic, a liability instead of an asset, 634. An efficient 
B mechanic, a real wealth producer, 635. Unemployment conditions—Employment bureaus, 
: ; — 636. Insurance for soldiers, 636-7. Education of a disabled soldier’s children and children 
: of soldiers’ widows should be given opportunity to continue attendance at school past the 
' ordinary age of school attendance, 637. Suggestion re scholarships, 638. 

4 


Morris, P. H.,—National Executive Secretary of Patriotic Fund:—Information respecting 
post-war work of the Fund—Different classes of hardship not provided for by other organ- 
izations or departments, assisted—Examples given, 820. Amount of fund—Monthly 
expenditure—Illustrations of assistance given, 821. Pensions of Imperial men supple- 
mented—Officials are volunteers in smaller cities—Officials are paid in the large cities— 
Amount spent On war work, 822. Assistance to the unemployed is now being considered, 
823. Other forms of assistance, 823. Post-discharge cases, 824. The distribution of the 
fund; concrete examples given, 826. 


Mowat, M.P., Mr. H. M.:—Townsites or model villages near large centres in Canada, recom- 
mended—Cost, 557-560. 


Muuprew, Mrs. JEAN,—Director, Home Branch, Settlement Board:—Duties, to assist wife of 
settler on a farm—Concrete example of character of work—Report of district director, 
248-249. 


Navy LEAGUE oF CANADA :—See Evidence of Jackson, G. B., 921. 


NEURASTHENIA :—Treatment of Witness A. C. Turner, successful, 502-5. Specialists in neuro- 
logy consulted, 548. Statement respecting sub-normal cases of functional neurosis (Davis), 
687. 


- 


ORIGINALS’ CLUB (CONTINGENTS OF 1914) :—See Evidence of Hunter, Lt.-Col. A. T., 970. 


ORTHOPZDIC AND SURGICAL APPLIANCES :—Artificial legs, arms, boots, splints, ete., 179. Com- 
plaints in Winnipeg—The Stimpson case (Browne-Wilkinson),, 386-7. Treatment and care 
of patients (Bizley), 818-9. 


PAPERS :—Papers comprising several hundred names respecting Witness J. H. Flynn, 580. 


-PaRKINSON, N. F..—Director of Vocational Training:—(1) Agricultural Branch.—Specialized 
forms of farm work for disabled men—Arrangement between the D.S.C.R. and the S.S.B. 
re farm training—Special training centre established—Pay and allowances, 242-244. Num- 
ber of graduates—Cost of training. NNumber at present being trained, 245-247. (2) Men 
trained for permanent occupations—Telegraphy—tIndustrial surveyors—Dental mechanics 

Records in hospitals—Men trained now in 271 occupations—Policy re general labourers, 

355-58. (8) The Pritchard case, 505-511. Overlapping in agricultural training. The 

S.C.R. and S.S.B. farm training—Facilities for training established—Allowances during 

training—Tuberculosis suspects given out-door training—Blind men given training in 

poultry raising—Explanations given to men before training, 511-515. Report respecting 
men who have received training, 515. (4) The Turner case—Length of training course— 

Duties of industrial surveyors—Finding employment—The object of having complaint 

i committees of vocational students—Method pursued by the Vocational Branch—Men given 

| an extra month’s allowance, 516-21. Employment by the Civil Service Commission of 

a graduates of retraining classes—Pensions during training course—Accommodation—Free 

night school training—Instructors—Number of men in training, 521-5. Terms of Order 

in Council, 527. Training in the West, 529-30. Deduction of pay to men, certain cases 
given—Treatment, 531-33. Report respecting a survey of 3,000 men who were trained, 

534. (5) Reports upon the cases of: James McGravey, 782; Thomas Patterson, 793; 

Cc. P. Collins, 784-5; M. C. Rutherford, 784; G. F. Whitehead, 785-6; George H. Young, 

786; FE. Yateman, 787; Wilbert J. Ryan, 788; W. C. Barnard, 790. (6) Clerical staff— 

Employment to our own graduates—Accommodation, 791-3. (7) Full allowance paid by 

the Department to a disabled man who is retrained, 849. Pay received from an employer 

in the case of a minor in training is deducted from the departmental allowance, 850. 


Peart, A. H.,—Imperial Reservists, Hamilton:—Submits case of Sergeant B. Cooper, who asked 
for transportation, Scotland to Canada, 674. Suggests that members of Imperial Service 
overseas resident in Canada be given same treatment as the C.E.F., 675. Gives illustra- 
tion how money can be raised, 675-8. Case of Mrs. Harrison, of North Bay, a soldier’s 
widow who was refused a pension, 679. Amendments to the pension regulations sug- 

gested to further protect the widow and children, in case of soldier's death whose dis- 

ability is less than 80 per cent, 680. 
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PENSIONERS :—Number of, in Great Britain, and amount payable to, at standard rate of 
exchange, 194. Amount of pension paid to Canadian pensioners in United States, 201. 


PENSIONS :—Could commute permanent pensions only—Subject has been considered by the 
Board—Better wait another year (Margeson), 200-201. Pensions not adequate (Browne- 
Wilkinson), 359-361. Recommends a higher pension to orphans for purposes of educa- 
tion (Tait), 591. Pension scale is high, but in practice the rating is low (Tait), 593-4. 
Pensions should be increased (Conroy), 647. Statement showing number of pensions— 
payable, July 31, 1919, and liability therefor, 1048-9. 


PERSONAL SERVICES BRANCH, S.C.R.:—Statement respecting personal service to disabled soldiers 
undergoing treatment, 182-3. Detail of services rendered (Robinson), 337. 


PRITCHARD, R. C.,—Disabled Returned Soldier and Vocational Stuwdent:—Overseas service— ~ 
Nature of wounds—Applies for vocational training in moving picture operators’ class— 
Turned down—Tried shorthand and typewriting—Not successful and left the school— 
Amount of pension received insufficient—Is without funds, 483-8. Departmental state- 
ment respecting Witness Pritchard’s case, 682. 


PROBLEM CASES AMONG RETRAINED OR DISABLED MEN :—See Pritchard, R. C., 483; Robinson, 
F. G., 547; Bowker, Edgar, 551; Kennedy, R. S8.,562; Tait, Dr. Wi D:, 589 - Conroy up Aiks 


655, 


RATE OF EXCHANGE :—See Exchange, Rate of. 


Reip, RicHarD F.,—Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto:—Number of returned men in training 
—Graduates in company’s employ—Nature of work—Special training department with 
instructors for the benefit of vocational men, 851-2. Wages—Demand for trained help— 
Men efficient but not speedy at the end of the shorter term course, 853. 

‘ : 

RisHWworTH, Mrs. MAry,—Returned Soldier's Wife, Ottawa:—Pension payable to husband— 
Nature of sickness—Desires gratuity, 857. Amount received from Patriotic Fund, 
assigned pay and separation allowance, 858. Occupation of husband, 859. Desires a 
small loan to put in more stock in grocery, 861. Vocational training, 862. Condition of 
husband, 863. 


ROBERTSON, Senator G. D.,—WMinister of Labour:—Unemployment situation in western pro- 
vinces, 639-641. Situation in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, 641. Figures 
respecting applications and placements—The chief difficulty is a lack of desire to go out- 
side the cities to obtain labour, 641. What the State does in connection with the supply 
and distribution of labour, 642-4. Reduced fare on railways for a distance of over 100 
miles, 645. 


ROBINSON, F. G.:—1. Deputy Minister, D.S.C.R.—(1) Activities of department respecting 
medical service, hospital treatment, personal service, vocational training and placement 
of returned men, 167-192. Submits memorandum summarizing the functions of the various 
branches, 178-192. (2) Functions of the four branches.—Character of the Personal Ser- 
vices Branch—The Information and Service Branch—Concrete illustrations—Problem of 
training and placing disabled men as worked out by the department—Bonus payment of 
one month—Relationship between the various representatives engaged in securing employ- 
ment for returned men, 337-42. (3) The Dominion-Provincial Employment Offices.— 
Operations of, under the Co-ordination Act—Special responsibility—Results obtained, 342-346, 
(4) Statistics—Number of applications for placements—Number of men who have been 
placed—Number of specific requests for information—Number of employees and salaries 
paid, 346-48. (5) Policy of Department.—Respecting boys who enlisted under eighteen— 
Order in Council governing, as per ruling of Counsel—Length of course in vocational train- 
ing—Definition of retraining—Ward aids in all hospitals for curative training—Industrial 
retraining—Conditions in Ottawa training institution, 348-55. (6) Pay and Allowances to 
Men in Training.—Petition from Montreal vocational students—British pay and allowances 
increased, 535. (7) Responsibility.—Line of responsibility of officers of the department, 
535-6. Co-ordination of branches, 536. (8) Re-establishment.—Investigation of complaints 
—What constitutes re-establishment—Three main branches of work—Classes of returned 
men being re-established—Medical treatment scheme—Vocational training scheme— 
Statistics, 537-541. (9) The Staff—Service overseas, 542. Instructors—Supervisors, 542-3. 
Number of employees, 550-1. (10) A Disablement Fund.—Subscriptions received by Mr. 
Scannell—How applied, 544-5. Clothing allowance, 546. Problem cases—The Turner and 
Pritchard cases, 547-8. (11) Suwggestions.—Allowance to private and officer when under 
medical treatment—Ward aid work, importance of, 549. (12) Administration.—Cost of, 5/51. 
(13) Communications.—(a) In connection with the R. C. Pritchard case, 682; (b) Detailed 
statement of officers and N.C.O.’s who received pay and allowances while undergoing 
medical treatment, July, 1919, 683; (c) Letter re Stimpson case and certain other subjects 
reported by Director of Medical Services, 684; (d) Instructions issued to employees of the 
C.P.R. respecting attention and treatment given to returned soldiers, 935. : 
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ScHARSCHMIDT, Major P. F.,—Imperial Veterans in Canada:—Representing an organization of 
50,000 ‘men, of whom 30,000 saw service overseas, 389-90. Number of Imperial reservists— 
Number who transferred from C.E.F. in England to Imperial Forces—Royal Air Force— 
Inland Water Transport—Naval Service—Motor Boat Patrol—Motor Transport Section of 
the A.S.C.—Letter re war service gratuities—Should receive equal and similar treatment 
to men with the C.E.F.—Allowance per day while on service, three shillings and twopence 
after three months’ Service in England—Difference in gratuity received from the Imperial 
Government as against the Canadian gratuity, 390-400. Separation allowance—Clothing 


outfit allowance—Total amount asked on behalf of the Imperial Veterans, 400-404. Inland 
Water Transport enlistments, 1020. ; 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCE AND ASSIGNED PAY :—Total paid out—Overpayments, how recovered— 
Policy of department guided by Order in Council (Cox), 259-268, 271-2. British allowance 
paid (Scharschmidt), 402-3. No separation allowance paid to dependents of Poles, Rus- 
sians and Roumanians who served in the C.E.F. (Jasienski), 705. Memo. showing amount 
paid in separation allowances as per vouchers, 1021. 


SETTLEMENT BOARD :—See Soldiers’ Settlement Board. See also Home Branch Settlement Board. 


SETTLEMENT ON SMALL HOLDINGS :—See Cauchon, Noulan, 458-465; Black, Dr. W. J., 474-5, 481. 
“SMitH, J. OBED.,’—Circular Letter:—Dependents urged by circular letter issued in England 
to return to Canada (Cox), 277. What Colonel J. Obed. Smith stated to witness re advice 
or compulsion regarding the return of dependents to Canada (Blair), 282. Letter received 
by Mr. Browne-Wilkinson urging the necessity of returning his wife to Canada in 1917, 381. 


SmiTH, V. R..—Mabie Todd Co., Toronto:—¥Fountain pens manufacturers—Have fourteen yvoca- 
tionally trained men regularly employed—Hight months’ course—Well pleased with results 
—The work of gold pen grinding explained—-Length of course to produce absolute efficiency, 
855. Steady employment given—WaBes, 856. 


SOLDIERS AND OTHERS HMPLOYED IN VARIOUS STAFFS:—Total number of staff with D.S.C.R. 
(Robinson), 176. Table classifying number of employees of D.S.C.R. (Robinson), 189. 
Salaries and organization, 190-191. Number of female employees with B.P.C. (Margeson), 
193. Number of males and ex-members of the '\C.E.F.—Salaries (Margeson), 195. Number 
of persons employed at head office of S.S.B. (Ashton), 213. Number of staff in Agricul- 
tural Branch of S.S.B. at Ottawa (Dix), 232. Appointments are for six months, after 
which another certificate for another six months is issued (Maber), 254, 257. Number 
employed in S.A.A.P. Branech—Percentage of soldiers employed—Nature of work—Salary 
(Cox), 278-280. 


SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT :—1. Memorandum concerning the various activities of the 
department, 178-192. See also the evidence of Robinson, F. G.; Parkinson, N. F. 


SOLDIERS’ DEPENDENTS, RETURNED :—Dependents of patients (classes A and B) receive pay from 
D.S.C.R. (Robinson), 168, 191. Number of, receiving benefit under the Pensions Act— 
Amount received (Margeson), 192-193. Scale of allowance to wife and children during 
period of farm training of soldier settler (Maber), 204-5. Cases when dependents are 
entitled to war service gratuity or portion thereof (Cox), 270. How cases of ‘Sole sup- 
port” are considered (Cox), 271. Number of dependents overseas—Circular letter urging 
return of dependents (Cox), 276-7. Number of dependents brought to Canada since 
Armistice and cost of transportation therefor (Blair), 280-2. Widows’ and orphans’ pen- 
sions not adequate (Browne-Wilkinson), 359. Refunds (Tait), 587. 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT Boarp:—See Maber 8.; Dix, Captain G. M.; Cauchon, Noulan; Wheeler, 


Captain C. G. F.; Black, Dr. W. J. 


STEELE, H. W.,—Chief Instructor of Motor Mechanics, Montreal:—A certain portion of the 
Montreal Ecole Technique has been given over to the D.S.C.R. by the provincial authorities 
—Work done in this department—Success reported in obtaining positions—Equipment— 
The inner-driving force in men restored and final re-establishment—Wages—Duties of ward 
aids, 815-818. 


“Srevenson, T. A.,—Representing the T. and L. Congress of Canada in the D.S.C.R.:—Organized 
the Information and Service Branch with Major Anthes by direction of the Minister, 864. 
Labour situation in Canada—Building, printing—Unskilled labour—Conditions in the West, 
864. Influence of climate upon employment generally, 865-6. Conditions in Regina, Saska- 
toon, Moosejaw, Vancouver, Victoria, Toronto, 866-7. Wages and cost of living, 867-8. 
Suggests Federal employment agencies for efficiency, 869-870. Winnipeg bureau, 870. 
Complaints re boot and shoe, and moving picture operators, 870. Estimate of men unem- 
ployed, 871. Men placed in employment, 871-3. Apprenticeship system, 873, 878-9. 
Specializing men in trades, 875-6. 


STEWART, BRYCE M.,—Director of Employment Service:—Facilities established.—Representa- 
tives of soldiers in each of the 90 employment Offices throughout Canada—Expenditure 
therefor—Placements—Federal and provincial co-operation—Private employment agencies— 
Number of unemployed—Number of returned soldiers placed in positions—Clearing houses, 
289-300. Reports on Employment Sitwation.—Manufacturers—How the department assists 
- Situation in western provinces—Building and construction—Winter unemployment, 300- 
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306. General Situation.—In Ontario, Quebec and Maritime Provinces—Railway workshops 
—How information is obtained by the department—Supplementary ways—Applications— 
Difficulties, 306-10. Placements.——Casual—Permanent—Soldier placements kept track of— 
Industrial placements, 311-320. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS :—Respecting: (1) Vocational training, 1008; (2) Rate of 
exchange, 1009; (3) Discussions of financial condition of Canada, 1010; (4) Wives and 
dependents overseas, 1012; (5) Corrections, Militia and Defence (Cox), 1013; (6) Blinded 
soldiers in training, 1013; (7) Vocational training—Written replies to questions put orally, 
1016; (8) Report on cases of four men in training, 1019; (9) Inland Water Transport 
enlistments, 1020; (10) Number of returned soldiers in public service, 1021; (11) Gratui- 
ties and separation allowance, 1021. 


SURVEYORS, INDUSTRIAL :—Staff trained to place yvocationally trained disabled men in employ- 
ment after training—Number of industries surveyed, ete. (Parkinson), 356-8. 


Tait, Dr. W. D.,—Chairman, G.W.V.A. Advisory Committee to the Repatriation Committee of 
the Cabinet:—Repatriation and re-establishment of returned men—Recommendations 
respecting: (a) Life insurance, 581; (b)Unemployment insurance, 582; (c) Aviation ser- 
vice, 582; (d) Education and vocational training, 583-6; (e€) Housing, 586-7; (f) Refund 
of transportation monies to dependents who returned to Canada prior to the Armistice, 
587; (g) Re-establishment of men without training, for instance, fishermen, druggists, etc., 
by way of loan, 588; (hk) Problem cases in industry, 589; (i) Training in mechanics, 590- 
591; (j) Orphans of soldiers, 591-2. Canada and United States compared respecting 
re-establishment—Pension scale high, but in practice the rating is lower, 593-4. 


TALBOT, Capt. C. H.,—Officer in Charge of Returns, Militia Department:—Figures showing the 
number of men who reached France, 773. Number of men who left Canada, 773. Explains 
why certain figures are estimates only, 774. Reads tabulated statement showing details 
of enlistments and service, 778-9. Number of men who proceeded from Canada to England 
but did not serve in France, 780. 


TEXTILE WORKERS, WEAVERS:—Applications received at Immigration Department—Alleged 
scarcity of operators (Blair), 284. 


TOWNSITES OR MODEL VILLAGES :—See Evidence of Mowat, M.P., Mr. H. M., 557-560. 


TUBERCULAR SOLDIERS :—Statement of evidence presented by Mr. Tweedie, M.P., and by Mr. 
MacNeil relating to the re-establishment of tubercular soldiers at Frank and Wetaskiwin, 
Alberta, by way of certain employment therein suggested, gratuity, etc., 932-3. See also 
Memo. page 686. 


TURNER. A. C..—Naval Branch of G.W.V.A.:—Served in the R.N.V.S., 927. Reads copies of 
resolution respecting combatant service in either the Imperial or Canadian Naval Service, 
927-8. Equality of treatment desired—Service button not adequately worded, 928. Gratuity 
and re-establishment—Principal grievance: the Canadian “A” badge is granted to all 
Imperial soldiers but not granted to 300 naval officers in Canada, 929. Could not cash 
post-gratuity cheques at par at Bank of Montreal—What the loss would amount to in 
witness’ case, 929-930. Letter endorsing resolutions of executive of the Navy League of 
Canada respecting certain grievances mentioned, 930. Explains loss on amount of post- 
war gratuity owing to rate of exchange, 944. 

LORIE FRANK,—Vocational Student:—Desires extension of period of course—Reads written 
statement—Represents 600 disabled men—Was a stone mason before enlistment, now tak- 
ing up a commercial course, 488-9. Instances of men getting an extension of time to com- 

Pension 

amount deducted from vocational pay—Majority of students not sufficiently efficient at 

the end of their course, 493-6. Course of studies—Instructors—Hours of study, 497-500. 

Practical tests in last two months—A speeding-up finishing course to produce efficiency— 

The disability and treatment of the witness—Will power, 502-5. 


UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES IN MmpICINE:—Men who served in the C.A.M.C. (Dr. King), 
760-772. 


UNEMPLOYMENT :—See Stewart, Bryce M., 289-320; Anthes, Major L. L., 320-336; Browne- 
Wilkinson, Lt. E., 363-7; Flynn, John Harry, 446. 
UNITED VETERANS’ LEAGUE:—See Flynn, J. Harry, 410. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS (RETURNED MEN) :—Number of students overseas—Cost of assistance 
to complete their course (Tait), 583-4. Fees being released (Tait), 586. Appeal for assist- 
ance (Falconer), 607-628. ; 


VOCATIONAL STUDENTS :—See Pritchard, R. C., 483; Turner, Frank, 488. Training of, in Ottawa 
(Kennedy), 561-580. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING BrANCH, D.S.C.R.:—Allowances payable—Activities—Average cost— 


Department’s policy—Training of those who enlisted under age of eighteen years, 183-7. 
Department’s policy (Parkinson), 242-7. Training system—a concrete instance given in 
boiler-riveting (Robinson), 338-9. The follow-up system, what the records show, 340-2. 
Number of disabled men who had commenced course by the 20th September, 1919, 352. 
Time limit for application for training, 353. Pritchard’s case explained (Parkinson), 505. 
Suggestions (Tait), 590. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING :—Allowances payable to ex-members of the Forces—Courses of training 


183-187. See also Parkinson, N. F., Flynn, John Harry, 444-5; Pritchard, R. C., 483-8; 
Turner, Frank, 488-505; Tait, Dr. W. D., 592. 


WAISTELL, G. W., EpGAR Bowker, Dr. C. E. WILSON,—A Committee appointed by the Dominion 


Executive of the G.W.V.A.:—(1) A prepared statement outlining plan of re-establishment 
for all ex-members of the Forces and their dependents (Mr. Waistell), 659-673. (2) 
Further consideration of proposed re-establishment—Contends that all returned men suffer 
some kind of disablement, whether mental, physical, commercial or financial—Need of 
assistance must be demonstrated (Mr. Waistell), 688-701. (3) Produces questionnaires— 
Replies showing post-war conditions of returned citizens—Questions left out of question- 
naire considered important (Mr. Bowker), 706-9. Re-establishment grants according to 
G.W.V.A. basic table, 710-719. Suggestions, 719-21 Approval of scheme, 721. Total 
amount of grants estimated—Total number of enlistments, 722-3. Number of men whoa 
would not, under the G.W.V.A. plan. participate in proposed benefits—Twenty-five per 
eent of estimated total to be granted would be unclaimed or unproven (Mr. Waistell), 
724-5. Definition of need further considered (Mr. Bowker), 726-7. Discretionary power 
of Board (Mr. Waistell), 728. Additional power of the Board re purchasing stock for the 
re-establishment of the returned soldier (Mr. Bowker), 729-731. (4) Explains meaning 
of last page of memorandum, paragraph ‘Also, that Government Departments Ae e 
will absorb the financial aid amounting to a further 25 per cent” (Bowker), 739-741. 
(5) Effect upon the credit of Canada of financial obligations to carry out the G.W.V.A. 
scheme, 741-5. Soldiers’ organizations represented, 746-8. (6) Observations respecting: 
(a) Enlistments of 1914-15; (b) Number of men who served in France—Estimate of cost 
of re-establishment, 979-80; (c) Sacrefices of Canadians as compared with United States, 
981—Position of widows and orphans, 981-2; (d) Conditions found in Canada when the 
soldiers returned, 982; (e€) The Vancouver resolution, 983; (f) The importance of making 
every soldier contented, 984; (g) The problem of re-establishment and its solution, 985. 


WHEELER, Capt. C. G. F.,—President of Imperial Veterans in Canada, Winnipeg :—Organiza- 


tion, branches and Dominion charter—War record of witness, 405-6. Desires fairer treat- 
ment in the land settlement question re amount paid down when applying for land—Poultry 
farming, experience, 407. Complaints as to need of comforts when landing at Canadian 
ports, 408. Major Shore’s reply respecting request for a loan for poultry farming, 409. 
Explains the accusation respecting charges for a deceased soldier’s burial blanket, 434. 


Witson, Dr. C. E.,—Advisory Committee of G.W.V.A., Toronto:—See Waistell, G. W., Edgar 


Bowker and Dr. C. E. Wilson, 716. 


Witson, Georce M.,—Grand Trunk Shops, Montreal:—Employing four hundred returned men, 


and have been training forty-five—Nature of work: welding, engine lathe work—Some men 
ean make good in less than eight months, 832. Wages—Men are enthusiastic and devoted 
in their work—Those who make rapid progress, 838-4. Specially written instructions are 
given to the foreman re attention to returned soldiers, 836. The greater number of com- 
plaints do not come from the vocationally trained men, 836. 


Youne, H..—Interviewing Branch, Vocational Training, Toronto:—Length of course of training 


—Applications, 795. Functions of the Disabled Soldiers’ Board, 797. Provisions for sub- 
sistence during period between date of application and the day the student starts training, 
798. Number of students in Toronto, 799. Mode of treating men who suffer with nerve 
disability, 802. The married man in training is the great problem, 809. 
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